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QUEER TRADES 


V.—THE NOTICEABLE CONDUCT OF PROFESSOR CHADD 


By G. K. 


CHESTERTON * 


With Illustrations by the’ Author 


tively few friends besides my- 

self ; yet he was the reverse 

of an unsociable man. He 
would talk to anyone anywhere, 
and talk not only well but with per- 
fectly genuine concern and enthusiasm 
for that person’s affairs. He went 
through the world, as it were. a3 if he 
were always on the top of an omnibus 
or waiting for a train. Most of these 
chance acquaintances, of course, van- 
ished into darkness out of his life. A 
few here and there got hooked on to 
him, so to speak, and became his lifelong 
intimates, but there was an accidental 
look about all of them as if they were 
windfalls, samples taken at random, 
goods fallen from a goods train or 
presents fished out of a bran-pie. One 
would be, let us say, a veterinary 
surgeon with the appearance of a 
jockey ; another, a mild prebendary 
with a white beard and vague views ; 
another a young captain in the 
Lancers, seemingly exactly like other 
captains in the Lancers; another, a 
small dentist from Fulham, in all 
reasonable certainty precisely like 
every other dentist from Fulham. 
Major Brown, small, dry, and dapper, 
was one of these; Basil had made his 
acquaintance over a discussion in a 
hotel cloak-room about the right hat, 
a discussion which reduced the little 
major almost to a kind of masculine 
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hysterics, the compound of the selfish- 
ness of an old bachelor and the scrupu- 
losity of an old maid. They had gone 
home in a cab together and then dined 
with each other twice a week until they 
died. I myself was another. I had 
met Grant while he was still a judge, on 
the balcony of the National Liberal 
Club, and exchanged a few words about 
the weather. Then we had talked for 
about half an hour about politics and 
God ; for men always talk about the 
most important things tototal strangers. 
It is because in the total stranger we 
perceive man himself; the image of 
God is not disguised by resemblances 
to an uncle or doubts of the wisdom of 
a moustache. 

One of the most interesting of Basil’s 
motley group of acquaintances was 
Professor Chadd. He was known to 
the ethnological world (which is a very 
interesting world, but a long way off 
this one) as the second greatest, if not 
the greatest, authority on the relations 
of savages to language. He was known 
to the neighbourhood of Hart Street, 
Bloomsbury, as a bearded man with a 
bald head, spectacles, and a patient 
face, the face of an unaccountable 
Nonconformist who had forgotten how 
to be angry. He went to and fro 
between the British Museum and a 
selection of blameless tea-shops, with 
an armful of books and a poor but 
honest umbrella. He was never seen 
without the books and the umbrella, 
and was supposed (by the lighter wits 
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of the Persian MS. room) to go to bed 
with them in his little brick villa in the 
neighbourhood of Shepherd’s Bush. 
There he lived with three sisters, ladies of 
solid goodness, but sinister demeanour. 
His life was happy, as are almost all 
the lives of methodical students, but 
one would not have called it exhilarat- 
ing. His only hours of exhilaration 
occurred when his friend Basil -Grant 
came into the house, late at night, a 
tornado of conversation. 

Basil, though close on sixty, had 
moods of boisterous babyishness, and 
these seemed for some reason or other 
to descend upon him, particularly in 
the house of his studious and almost 
dingy friend. I can remember vividly 
(for I was acquainted with both parties 
and often dined with them) the gaiety 
of Grant on that particular evening 
when the strange calamity fell upon 
the professor. Professor Chadd was, 
like most of his particular class and 
type (the class that is at once academic 
and middle-class), a Radical of a 
solemn and old-fashioned type. Grant 
was a Radical himself, but he was that 
more discriminating and not uncommon 
type of Radical who passes most of his 
time in abusing the Radical party. 
Chadd had just contributed to a 
magazine an article called ** Zulu Inter- 
ests and the New Makango Frontier,” 
in which a precise scientific report of 
his study of the customs of the people 
of T’Chaka was reinforced by a severe 
protest against certain interference with 
those customs both by the British and 
the Germans. He was sitting with the 
magazine in front of him, the lamplight 
shining on his spectacles, a wrinkle in 
his forehead, not of anger, but of per- 
plexity, as Basil Grant strode up and 
down the room, shaking it with his 
voice, with his high spirits and his 
heavy tread. 

‘*It’s not your opinions that I object 


to, my esteemed Chadd,” he was saying, 
“it’s you. You are quite right to 
champion the Zulus, but for all that 
you do not sympathise with them. No 
doubt you know the Zulu way of 
cooking tomatoes and the Zulu prayer 
before blowing one’s nose ; but for all 
that you don’t understand them as well 
as I do, who don’t know an assegai from 
an alligator. You are more learned, 
Chadd, but I am more Zulu. Why is 
it that the jolly old barbarians of this 
earth are always championed by people 
who are their antithesis ? Why is it ? 
You are sagacious, you are benevolent, 
you are well informed, but, Chadd, you 
are not savage. Live no longer under 
that rosy illusion. Look in the glass. 
Ask your sisters. Consult the librarian 
of the British Museum. Look at this 
umbrella.” And he held up that sad’ 
but still respectable article. ‘‘ Look at 
it. For ten mortal years to my certain 
knowledge you have carried that object 
under your arm, and I have no sort of 
doubt that you carried it at the age of 
eight months, and it never occurred to 
you to give one wild yell and hurl it 
like a javelin—thus ce 

And he sent the umbrella whizzing 
past the professor’s bald head, so that it 
knocked over a pile of books with a 
crash and left a vase rocking. 

Professor Chadd appeared totally 
unmoved, with his face still lifted to the 
lamp and the wrinkle cut in his forehead. 

“Your mental processes,” he said, 
‘* always go a little too fast. And they 
are stated without method. There is 
no kind of inconsistency ’—and no 
words can convey the time he took to 
get to the end of the word—‘* between 
valuing the right of the aborigines to 
adhere to their stage in the evolutionary 
process, so long as they find it congenial 
and requisite to doso. There is, I say, 
no inconsistency between this concession 
which I have just described to you and 


the view that the evolutionary stage in 
question is, nevertheless, so far as we 
can form any estimate of values in the 
variety of cosmic processes, definable in 
some degree as an inferior evolutionary 
stage.” 
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sistency, my son of the red spear. But 
there is a great deal of incompatability 
of temper. I am very far from being 
certain that the Zulu is on an inferior 
evolutionary stage, whatever the blazes 
that may mean. I do not think there 


“wHAT DO YOU MAKE OF THAT?” 


Nothing but his lips had moved as he 
spoke, and his glasses still shone like 
two pallid moons. 

Grant was shaking with laughter as 
he watched him. 

‘** True,”’ he said, ‘‘ ther> is no incon- 


is anything stupid or ignorant about 
howling at the moon or being afraid of 
devils in the dark. It seems to me 
perfectly philosophical. Why should 
a man be thought a sort of idiot because 
he feels the mystery and peril of 
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existence itself? Suppose, my dear 
Chadd, suppose it is we who are the 
idiots because we are not afraid of 
devils in the dark ? ” 

Professor Chadd slitopen a page of the 
magazine with a bone paper-knife and 
the intent reverence of the bibliophile. 

** Beyond all question,” he said, “‘ it 
is a tenable hypothesis. I allude to 
the hypothesis which I understand you 
to entertain, that our civilisation is not 
or may not be an advance upon, and 
indeed (if I apprehend you) is, or may 
be a retrogression from states identical 
with or analagous to the state of the 
Zulus. Moreover, I shall be inclined 
to concede that such a proposition is of 
the nature, in some degree at least of a 
primary proposition, and cannot ade- 
quately be argued, in the same sense, 
I mean, that the primary proposition 
of pessimism, or the primary proposition 
of the non-existence of matter cannot 
adequately be argued. But I do not 
conceive you to be under the impression 
that you have demonstrated anything 
more concerning this proposition than 
that it is tenable, which, after all, 
amounts to little more than the state- 
ment that it is not a contradiction in 
terms.” 

' Basil threw a book at his head and 
took out a cigar. 

**'You don’t understand,” he said, 
‘* but, on the other hand, as a compen- 
sation, you don’t mind smoking. Why 
you don’t object to that disgustingly 
barbaric rite I can’t think. I can only 
say that I began it when I began to be 
a Zulu, about the age of ten. What I 
maintained was that although you 
knew more about Zulus in the sense 
that you are a scientist, I know more 
about them in the sense that I am a 
savage. For instance, your theory of 
the origin of language, something about 
its having come from the formulated 
secret language of some individual 


creature, though you knocked me 
silly with facts and scholarship in 
its favour, still does not convince 
me, because I have a feeling that 
that is not the way that things 
happen. If you ask me why I think 
so I can only answer that I am a 
Zulu ; and if you ask me (as you most 
certainly will) what is my definition of 
a Zulu, I can answer that also. He is 
one who has climbed a Sussex apple tree 
at seven and been afraid of a ghost in 
an English lane.” 

‘Your process of thought began 
the immovable Chadd, but his speech 
was interrupted. His sister, with that 
masculinity which always in such 
families concentrates in sisters, flung 
open the door with a rigid arm and 
said :— 

‘* James, Mr. Bingham of the British 
Museum wants to see you again.” 

The philosopher rose with a dazed 
look, which always indicates in such 
men thefact that theyregard philosophy 
as a familiar thing, but practical life as 
a weird and unnerving vision, and 
walked dubiously out of the room. 

** I hope you do not mind my being 
aware of it, Miss Chadd,” said Basil 
Grant, ‘‘ but I hear that the Bnitish 
Museum has recognised one of the men 
who have deserved well of their com- 
monwealth. It is true, is it not, that 
Professor Chadd is likely to be made 
keeper of Asiatic manuscripts ? ” 

The grim face of the spinster betrayed 
a great deal of pleasure and a great deal 
of pathos also. ‘‘I believe it’s true,” 
she said. ‘‘ If it is, it will not only be 
great glory which women, I assure 
you, feel a great deal, but great relief, 
which they feel more; relief from 
worry from a lot of things. James’s 
health has never been good, and while 
we are as poor as we are he had to do 
journalism and coaching, in addition to 
his own dreadful grinding notions and 
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discoveries, which he loves more than 
man, woman, or child. I have often 
been afraid that unless something of 
this kind occurred we should really have 
to be careful of his brain. But I 
believe it is practically settled.” 

“*T am delighted,” began Basil, but 
with a worried face, ‘‘ but these red-tape 
negotiations are so terribly chancy that 
I really can’t advise you to build on 
hope, only to be hurled down into 
bitterness. I’ve known men, and good 
men like your brother, come nearer 
than this and be disappointed. Of 
course, if is is true e 

*“*If it is true,” said the woman 
fiercely, ‘‘it means that people who 
have never lived may make an attempt 
at living.” 

Even as she spoke the professor came 
into the room still with the mazed look 
in his eyes. | 

‘“*Is it true?” asked Basil, with 
burning eyes. 

** Not a bit true,’’ answered Chadd 


after a moment’s bewilderment. ‘* Your. 


‘argument wasin threepoints fallacious.”’ 

“* What do you mean ?”’ demanded 
Grant. 

** Well,” said the professor slowly, 
“in saying that you could possess a 
knowledge of the essence of Zulu life 
distinct from . 

“Oh! confound Zulu life,” cried 
Grant, with a burst of laughter. “I 
mean, have you got the post ? ” 

‘* You mean the post of keeper of the 
Asiatic manuscripts,”’ he said, opening 
his eye with childlike wonder. “Oh, 
yes, I got that. But the real objection 
to your argument, which has only, I 
admit, occurred to me since I have been 
out of the room, is that it does not 
merely presuppose a Zulu truth apart 
from the facts, but infers that the 
discovery of it is absolutely impeded 
by the facts.” 

** I am crushed,” said Basil, and sat 
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down to laugh, while the professor’s 

sister retired to her room, possibly to 

laugh, possibly not. 
2 * * * * 

It was extremely late when we left 
the Chadds, and it is an extremely long 
and tiresome journey from Shepherd’s 
Bush to Lambeth. This may be our 
excuse for the fact that we (for I was 
stopping the night with Grant) got 
down to breakfast next day at a time 
inexpressibly criminal, a time, in point 
of fact, close upon noon. Even to that 
belated meal we came in a very lounging 
and leisurely fashion. Grant, in par- 
ticular, seemed so dreamy at table that 
he scarcely saw the pile of letters by his 
plate, and I doubt if he would have 
opened any of them if there had not 
lain on the top that one thing which 
has succeeded amid modern careless- 
ness in being really urgent and coercive 
—a telegram. This he opened with the 
same heavy distraction with which he 
broke his egg and drank his tea. When 
he read it he did not stir a hair or say a 
word, but something, I know not what, 
made me feel that the motionless figure 
had been pulled together suddenly as 
strings are tightened on a slack guitar. 
Though he said nothing and did not 
move, I knew that he had been for an 
instant cleared and sharpened with a 
shock of cold water. It was scarcely 
any surprise to me when a man had 
drifted sullenly to his seat and fallen 
into it, kicked it away like a cur from 
under him and came round to me in 
two strides. 

‘What do you make of that ?” he 
said, and flattened out the wire in 
front of me. 


It ran: ‘‘ Please come at once. 
James’s mental state dangerous. 
Chadd.” 


‘“What does the woman mean?” I 
said after a pause, irritably. ‘“* Those 
women have been saying that the poor 
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old professor was mad ever since he 
was born.” 

**'You are mistaken,” said Grant 
composedly. “It is true that all 
sensible women think all studious men 
mad. It is true, for the matter of that, 
all women of any kind think all men of 
any kind mad. But they don’t put it 
in telegrams, any more than they wire 
to you that grass is green or God all- 
merciful. These things are truisms, 
and often private ones at that. If Miss 
Chadd has written down under the eye 
of a strange woman in a post-office that 
her brother is off his head you may be 
perfectly certain that she did it because 
it was a matter of life and death, and 
she can think of no other way of forcing 
us to come promptly.” 

** It will force us of course,” I said, 
smiling. 

“* Oh yes,” he replied; ‘‘ there is a 
cab-rank near.” 

Basil scarcely said a word as we 
drove across Westminster Bridge, 
through Trafalgar Square, along Picca- 
dilly, and up the Uxbridge Road. 
Only as he was opening the gate he 
spoke. 

‘* T think you may take my word for 
it, my friend,” he said ; ‘‘ this is one of 
the most queer and complicated and 
astounding incidents that ever happened 
in London or, for that matter, in any 
high civilisation.” 

“I confess with the greatest sym- 
pathy and reverence that I don’t quite 
see it,” I said. ‘‘Is it so very extra- 
ordinary or complicated that a dreamy 
somnambulant old invalid who has 
always walked on the borders of the 
inconceivable should go mad under the 
shock of great joy? Is it so very 
extraordinary that a man with a head 
like a turnip and a soul like a spider’s 
web should not find his strength equal 
to a confounding change of fortunes ? 
Ts it, in short, so very extraordinary 


that James Chadd should lose his wits 
from excitement ? ” 

‘*It would not be extraordinary in 
the least,’’ answered Basil, with plac- 
idity. ‘‘ It would not be extraordinary 
in the least,” he repeated, “‘if the 
professor had gone mad. That was not 
the extraordinary circumstance to 
which I referred.” 

‘* What,” I asked, stamping my foot, 
‘* was the extraordinary thing ? ” 

‘‘The extraordinary thing,” said 
Basil, ringing the bell, ‘‘ is that he has 
not gone mad from excitement.” 

The tall and angular figure of the 
eldest Miss Chadd blocked the doorway 
as the door opened. Two other Miss 
Chadds seemed in the saine way to be 
blocking the narrow passage and the 
little parlour. There was a general 
sense of their keeping something from 
view. They seemed like three black- 
clad ladies in some strange play of 
Maeterlinck, veiling the catastrophe 
from the audience in the manner of the 
Greek chorus. 

‘* Sit down, won’t you ? ” said one of 
them, in a voice that was somewhat 
rigid with pain. “I think you had 
better be told first what has happened.”’ 

Then, with her bleak face looking 
unmeaningly out of the window, she 
continued, in an even and mechanical 
voice :— 

‘“*T had better state everything that 
occurred just as it occurred. This morn- 
ing I was clearing away the breakfast 
things, my sisters were both somewhat 
unwell, and had not come down. My 
brother had just gone out of the room, 
I believe, to fetch a book. He came 
back again, however, without it, and 
stood for some time staring at the 
empty grate. I said, ‘ Were you look- 
ing for anything I could get ?” He did 
not answer, but this constantlyhappens, 
as he is often very abstracted. I 
repeated my question, and still he did 


not answer. Sometimes he is_ so 
wrapped up in his studies that nothing 
but a touch on the shoulder would make 
him aware of one’s presence, so I came 
round the table towards him. I really 
do not know how to describe the sen- 
sation which I then had. It seems 
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** Yes,” replied the dead voice of the 
woman, without an inflection to suggest 
that she felt the fantasticality of her 
statement. ‘* He was standing on the 
left leg and had the right drawn up at 
a sharp angle, the toe pointing down- 


wards. I asked him if his leg hurt 
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WORKING OUT A PROBLEM, THE OTHER LEAPING AND PLAYING LIKE A CHILD.” 


simply silly, but at the moment it 
seemed something enormous, upsetting 
one’s brain. The fact is, James was 
standing on one leg.” 

Grant smiled slowly and rubbed his 


hands with a kind of care. 
‘Standing on one leg ? ” I repeated. 


him. His only answer was to shoot the 
leg straight at right angles to the other, 
as if pointing to the other with his toe 
to the wall. He was still looking quite 
gravely at the fireplace. 
*** James, what is the matter?’ I 
cried, for I was thoroughly frightened. 
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James gave three kicks in the air 
with the right leg, flung up the other, 
gave three kicks in the air with it also 
and spun round like a teetotum the 
other way. ‘-Are you mad ?’ I cried. 
‘Why don’t you answer me?’ He had 
come to a standstill, facing me, and 
was looking at me as he always does, 
with his lifted eyebrows and great 
spectacled eyes. When I had spoken 
he remained a second or two motionless, 
and then his only reply was to lift his 
left foot slowly from the floor and 
describe circles with it in the air. I[ 
rushed to the door and shouted for 
Christina. I will not dwell on the 
dreadful hours that followed. All three 
of us talked to him, ran after him, tried 
to soothe him, implored him to speak 
to us with appeals that might have 
brought back the dead, but he has done 
nothing but hop and dance and kick 
with a solemn silent face. It looks as 
if his legs belonged to someone else or 
were possessed by devils. He has 
never spoken to us from that time to 
this.” : 

‘* Where is he now ?”’ I said, getting 
up in some agitation. ‘* We ought not 
to leave him alone.” 

** Doctor Colman is with him,”’ said 
Miss Chadd calmly. ‘‘ They are in 
the garden. Doctor Colman thought 
the air would do him good. And he 
can scarcely go into the street.” 

Basil and I walked rapidly to the 
window which looked out on the garden. 
It was a small and somewhat snug 
suburban garden; the flower beds a 
little too neat and like the pattern of a 
coloured carpet; but on this shining 
and opulent summer day even they had 
the exuberance of something natural, I 
had almost said tropical. In the middle 
of a bright and verdant but painfully 
circular lawn stood two figures. One 
of them was a small, sharp-looking man 
with black whiskers and a very polished 
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hat (I presume Dr. Colman), who was 
talking very quietly and clearly, yet 
with a nervous twitch, as it were, in his 
face. The other was our old friend, 
listening with his old _ forbearing 
expression and owlish eyes, the strong 
sunlight gleaming on his glasses as the 
lamplight had gleamed the night before, 
when the boisterous Basil had rallied 
him on his studious decorum. But for 
one thing the figure of this morning 
might have been the identical figure of 
last night. That one thing was that 
while the face listened reposefully the 
legs were industriously dancing like the 
legs of a marionette. The neat flowers 
and the sunny glitter of the garden lent 
an indescribable sharpness and incredi- 
bility to the prodigy—the prodigy of 
the head of a hermit and the legs ofa 
harlequin. For miracles should always 
happen in broad daylight. The night 
makes them credible and_ therefore 
commonplace. 

The second sister had by this time 
entered the room and came somewhat 
drearily to the window. 

‘“You know, Adelaide,” she said, 
“that Mr. Bingham from the Museum 
is coming again at three.” 

‘*T know,” said Adelaide Chadd 
bitterly. ‘‘ I suppose we shall have to 
tell him about this. I thought that no 
good fortune would ever come easily to 
us.” 

Grant suddenly turned round. ‘What 
do you mean ?”’ he said. ‘* What will 
you have to tell Mr. Bingham ? ” 

** You know what I shall have to tell 
him,” said the professor’s sister, almost 
fiercely. ‘* I don’t know that we need 
give it its wretched name. Do you 
think that the keeper of Asiatic manu- 
scripts will be allowed to go on like 
that ?”? And she pointed for an instant 
at the figure in the garden, the shining, 
listening face and the unresting feet. 

Basil Grant took out his watch with 
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an abrupt movement. ‘* When did you 
say the British Museum man was 
coming ?”’ he said. 

** Three o’clock,” said Miss Chadd 
briefly. 

** Then I have an hour before me,” 
said Grant, and without another word 
threw up the window and jumped out 
into the garden. He did not walk 
straight up to the doctor and lunatic, 
but strolling round the garden path 
drew near them cautiously and yet 
apparently carelessly. He stood a 
couple of feet off them, seemingly 
counting halfpence out of his trousers 
pocket, but, as I could see, looking up 
steadily under the broad brim of his hat. 

Suddenly he stepped up to Professor 
Chadd’s elbow, and said, in a loud 
familiar voice, “* Well, my boy, do you 
still think the Zulus our inferiors ? ”’ 

The doctor knitted his brows and 
looked anxious, seeming to be about to 
speak. The professor turned his bald 
and placid head towards Grant in a 
friendly manner, but made no answer, 
idly flinging his left leg about. 

‘* Have you converted Dr. Co!man to 
your views ?”’ Basil continued, still in 
the same loud and lucid tone. 

Chadd only shuffled his feet and 
kicked a little with the other leg, his 
expression still benevolent and inquir- 
ing. The doctor cut in rather sharply. 
“Shall we go inside, professor ?”’ he 
said. ‘* Now you have shown me the 
garden. A beautiful garden. A most 
beautiful garden. Let us go in,” and 
he tried to draw the kicking ethnologist 
by the elbow, at the same time whisper- 
ing to Grant: ‘‘I must ask you not 
to trouble him with questions. Most 
1:isky. He must be soothed.” 

Basil answered in the same tone, 
with great coolness :— 

‘** Of course your directions must be 
followed out, doctor. 
to do so, but I hope it will not be 


I will endeavour — 
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inconsistent with them if you will leave 
me alone with my poor friend in this 
garden for an hour. I want to watch 
h'm. I assure you, Dr. Colman, that 
I shall say very little to him, and that 
little shall be as soothing as—as syrup.” 

The doctor wiped his’ eyeglass 
thoughtfully. | 

** It is rather dangerous for.him,”’ he 
said, ‘‘to be long in this strong sun 
with out his hat. With his bald head, 
too.” 

** That is soon settled,” said Basil 
composedly, and took off his own: big 
hat and clapped it on the egglike skull 
of the professor. The latter did not 
turn round, but danced away with his 
eyes on the horizon. 

The doctor put on his glasses again, 
looked severely at the two for some 
seconds, with his head on one side, like 
a bird’s, and then saying, shortly, “* All 
right,” strutted away into the house, 
where the three Misses Chadd were all 
looking out from the parlour window on 
to the garden. They looked out on it 
with hungry eyes for a full hour without 
moving, and they saw a sight which 
was more extraordinary than madness 
itself. 

Basil Grant addressed a few questions 
to the madman, without succeeding 
in making him do anything but con- 
tinue to caper, and when he had done 
this slowly took a red note-book out of 
one pocket and a large pencil out of 
another. 

He began hurriedly to scribble notes. 
When the lunatic skipped away from 
him he would walk a few yards in 
pursuit, stop, and make notes again. 
Thus they followed each other round 
and round the foolish circle of turf, the 
one writing in pencil with the face of a 
man working out a problem, the other 
leaping and playing hike a child. 

After about three-quarters of an hour 
of this imbecile scene, Grant put the 
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pencil in his pocket, but kept the note- 
book open in his hand, and walking 
round the mad professor, planted him- 
self directly in front of him. 

Then occurred something that even 
those already used to that wild morning 
had not anticipated or dreamed. The 
professor, on finding Basil in front of 
him, stared with a blank benignity for a 
few seconds, and then drew up his left 
leg and hungit bent in the attitude that 
his sister had described as being the 
first of all his antics. And the moment 
he had done it Basil Grant lifted his 
own leg and held it out rigid before him, 
confronting Chadd with the flat sole of 
his boot. The professor dropped his 
bent leg, and swinging his weight on to 
it kicked out the other behind, like a 
man swimming. Basil crossed his feet 
like a Saltire cross, and then flung them 
apart again, giving a leap into the air. 
Then before any of the spectators could 
say a word or even entertain a thought 
about the matter, both of them were 
dancing a sort of jig or hornpipe 
opposite each other ; and the sun shone 
down on two madmen instead of one. 

They were so stricken with the deaf- 
ness and blindness of monomania that 
they did not see the eldest Miss Chadd 
come out feverishly into the garden 
with gestures of entreaty, a gentleman 
following her. Professor Chadd was in 
the wildest posture of a pas-de-quatre. 
Basil Grant seemed about to turn a 
cartwheel, when they were frozen in 
their follies by the steely voice of 
Adelaide Chadd saying, ** Mr. Bingham, 
of the British Museum.” 

Mr. Bingham was a slim, well-clad 
gentleman with a pointed and slightly 
effeminate grey beard, unimpeachable 
gloves, and formal but agreeable man- 
ners. He was the type of the over- 
civilised, as Professor Chadd was of the 
uncivilised pedant. His formality and 
agreeableness did him some credit under 


the circumstances. He had a vast 
experience of books and a consider- 
able experience of the more dilettante 
fashionable salons. But neither branch 
of knowledge had accustomed him to 
the spectacle of two grey-haired middle- 
class gentlemen in modern costume 
throwing themselves about like acrobats 
as a substitute for an after-dinner nap. 

The professor continued his antics 
with perfect placidity, but Grant 
stopped abruptly. The doctor had reap- 
peared on the scene, and his shiny black 
eyes, under his shiny black hat, moved 
restlessly from one of them to the other. 

** Dr. Colman,”’ said Basil, turning to 
him, ‘“‘ will you entertain Professor 
Chadd again for a little while? I am 
sure that he needs you. Mr. Bingham, 
might I have the pleasure of a few 
moments’ private conversation? My 
name is Grant.” 

Mr. Bingham, of the British Museum, 
bowed in a manner that was respectful 
but a trifle bewildered. 

* Miss Chadd will excuse me,”’ con- 
tinued Basil easily, ‘* if I know my way 
about the house.” And he led the 
dazed librarian rapidly through the 
back door into the parlour. 

‘““ Mr. Bingham,” said Basil, setting 
a chair for him, “‘ I imagine that Miss 
Chadd has told you of this distressing 
occurrence.”’ 

** She has, Mr. Grant,” said Bingham, 
looking at the table with a sort of 
compassionate nervousness. “‘I’ am 
more pained than I can say by this 
dreadful calamity. It seems quite 
heart-rending that the thing should 
have happened just as we have decided 
to give your eminent friend a position 
which falls far short of his merits. As 
it is, of course—really, I don’t know 
what to say. Professor Chadd may, of 
course, retain—TI sincerely trust he will 
—his extraordinarily valuable intellect. 
But I am afraid—I am really afraid— 
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““MY PROPOSAL 1S THAT THE GOVERNMENT SHOULD PAY PROFESSOR CHADD £800 A YEAR UNTIL HE STOPS DANCING.” 


that it would not do to have the curator 
of the Asiatic manuscripts—er—danc- 
ing about.” 

*‘ I have a suggestion to make,”’ said 
Basil, and sat down abruptly in his 
chair, drawing it up to the table. 

“* IT am delighted, of course,” said the 
gentleman from the British Museum, 
coughing and drawing up his chair also. 

The clock on the mantelpiece ticked 
for just the moments required for Basil 


to clear his throat and collect his 
words, and then he said :— 

‘My proposal is this. I do not 
know that in the strict use of words you 
could altogether call it a compromise, 
still it has something of that character. 
My proposal is that the Government 
(acting, as I presume, through your 
Museum) should pay Professor Chadd 
£800 a year until he stops dancing.” 

** Eight hundred a year!” said Mr. 
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Bingham, and for the first time lifted 
his mild blue eyes to those of his inter- 
locutor—and he raised them with a 
mild blue stare. ‘' I think I have not 
quite understood you. Did I under- 
stand you to say that Professor Chadd 
ought to be employed, in his present 
state, in the Asiatic manuscript depart- 
ment at eight hundred a year ?” 

Grant shook his head resolutely. 

‘* No,” he said firmly. “‘ No. Chadd 
is a friend of mine, and I would say 
anything forhimI could. But I donot 
say, I cannot say, that he ought to take 
on the Asiatic manuscripts. I do not 
go so far as that, I merely say that 
until he stops dancing you ought to pay 
him £800. Surely you have some 
general fund for the endowment of 
research.” 

Mr. Bingham looked bewildered. 

‘*T really don’t know,” he said, 
blinking his eyes, ‘* what you are talking 
about. Do you ask us to give this 
obvious lunatic nearly a thousand a 
year for life ? ”’ 

‘* Not at all,” cried Basil, keenly and 
triumphantly. “I never said for life. 
Not at all.”’ 

‘* What for then ?”’ asked the meek 
Bingham, suppressing an_ instinct 
meekly to tear his hair. ‘‘ How long is 
this endowment to run? Not till his 
death ? Till the Judgment day ? ” 

‘“No,” said Basil, beaming, “* but 
just what I said. Till he has stopped 


dancing.” And he lay back with 
satisfaction and his hands in his 
pockets. 


Bingham had by this time fastened 
his eyes keenly on Basil Grant and kept 
them there. 

‘* Come, Mr. Grant, * he said. “* Dol 
seriously understand you to suggest 
that the Government pay Professor 
Chadd an extraordinary high salary 
simply on the ground that he has 
(pardon the phrase) gone mad? That 


he should be paid more than four good 
clerks solely on the ground that he is 
flinging his boots about in the back 
yard ?” 

“* Precisely,” said Grant, composedly. 

““ That this absurd payment is not 
only to run on with the absurd dancing, 
but actually to stop with the absurd 
dancing ? ”’ 

“One must stop somewhere,” 
Grant. ‘“‘ Of course.’ 

Bingham rose and took up his perfect 
stick and gloves. 

“* There is really nothing more to be 
said, Mr. Grant,” he said coldly. ‘‘What 
you are trying to explain to me may be 
a joke—a slightly unfeeling joke. It 
may be your sincere view, in which case 
I ask your pardon for the former 
suggestion. But, in any case, it appears 
quite irrelevant to my duties. The 
mental morbidity, the mental downfall, 
of Professor Chadd, is a thing so painful 
to me that I cannot easily endure to 
speak of it. But it is clear there is a 
limit to everything. And if the Arch- 
angel Gabriel went mad it would sever 
his connection, I am sorry to say, with 
the British Museum Library.” 

He was stepping towards the door, 
but Grant’s hand, flung out in dramatic 
warning, arrested him. 

‘* Stop!’ said Basil sternly. ‘‘ Stop 
while there is yet time. Do you want 
to take part in a great work, Mr. 
Bingham ? Do you want to help in 
the glory of Europe—in the glory of 
science ? Do you want to carry your 
head in the air when it is bald or white 
because of the part that you bore 
in a great discovery? Do you 
want——”’ 

Bingham cut in sharply :— 


said 


““And if I do want this, Mr. 
Grant——”’ 
‘ Then,” said Basil lightly, ‘‘ your 


task is easy. Get Chadd {£800 a year 
till he stops dancing.” 
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With a fierce flap of his swinging 
gloves Bingham turned impatiently 
to the door, but in passing out of it 
found it blocked. Dr. Colman was 
coming in. 

“‘ Forgive me, genltemen,” he said, 
In a nervous, confidential voice, ‘‘ the 
fact is, Mr. Grant, I—er—have made a 
most disturbing discovery about Mr. 
Chadd.” 

Bingham looked at him with grave 
eyes. 

‘* T was afraid so,” he said. ‘* Drink, 
I imagine.” 

‘** Drink ! ”? echoed Colman, as if that 
were a much milder affair. ‘* Oh no, 
it’s not drink.” 

Mr. Bingham became somewhat 
agitated, and his voice grew hurrted 
and vague. ‘* Homicidal mania——” 
he began. 

**No, no,” said the medical man 
impatiently. 

** Thinks he’s made of glass,” said 
Bingham feverishly, “‘or says he’s 
God—or de 

“No,” said Dr. Colman sharply ; 
“‘ the fact is, Mr. Grant, my discovery 
is of a different character. The awful 
thing about him is——” 

** Oh, go on, sir,” cried Bingham, in 
agony. 

“The awful thing about him is,” 
repeated Colman, with deliberation, 
** that he isn’t mad.” 

“Not mad!” 

* There are quite well-known physical 
tests of lunacy,” said . the doctor 
shortly; “‘ he hasn’t got any of them.” 

** But why does he dance ?”’ cried 
the despairing Bingham. ‘* Why 
doesn’t he answer us ? Why hasn’t he 
spoken to his family ? ” 

‘** The devil knows,” said Dr. Colman 
coolly. ‘‘ I’m paid to judge of lunatics, 
but not of fools. The man’s not mad.”’ 

‘* What on earth can it mean ? Can’t 
we make him listen ? ” said Mr. Bing- 


ham. ‘‘ Can none get into any kind of 
communication with him ? ” | 

Grant’s voice struck in sudden and 
clear, like a steel bell :— 

** T shall be very happy,” he said, “‘ to 
give him any message you like to send.” 

Both men stared at him. 

*‘ Give him a message ?”’ they cried 
simultaneously. ‘* How will you give 
him a message ? ” ; 

Basil smiled in his slow way. 

“If you really want to know how I 
shall give him your message,’”’ he began, 
but Bingham cried :— 

* Of course, of course,”’ with a sort of 
frenzy. 

** Well,” said Basil, “‘ like this.” And 
he suddenly sprang a foot into the air, 
coming down with crashing boots, and 
then stood on one leg. 

His face was stern, though this effect 
was slightly spoiled by the fact that 
one of his feet was making wild circles 
in the air. 

*“You drive me to it,” he said. 
** You drive me to betray my friend. 
And I will, for his own sake, betray 
him.” 

The sensitive face of Bingham took 
on an extra expresssion of distress as 
of one anticipating some disgraceful 
disclosure. ‘“‘ Anything painful, of 
course——”’ he began. 

Basil let his loose foot fall on the 
carpet with a crash that struck them all 
rigid in their feeble attitudes. 

*““Idiots!”? he cried. ‘“‘ Have you 
seen the man? MHave you looked at 
James Chadd going dismally to and fro 
from his dingy house to your miserable 
library, with his futile books and his 
confounded umbrella, and never seen 
that he has the eyes of a fanatic ? 
Have you never noticed, stuck casually 
behind his spectacles and above his 
seedy old collar, the face of a man who 
might have burned heretics, or died for 
the philosopher’s stone? It is all my 
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fault, in a way: I lit the dynamite of 
his deadly faith. I argued against him 
on the score of his famous theory about 
language—the theory that language 
was complete in certain individuals and 
was picked up by others simply by 
watching them. I also chaffed him 
about not understanding things in 
rough and ready practice. What has 
this glorious bigot done? He has 
answered me. He has worked out a 
system of language of his own (it would 
take too long to explain) ; he has made 
up, I say, a language of his own. And 
he has sworn that till people understand 
it, till he can speak to us in this language, 
he will not speak in any other. And. he 
shall not. I have understood, by 
taking careful notice ; and, by heaven, 
so shall the others. This shall not be 
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blown upon. He shall finish his ex- 
periment. He shall have {800 a year 
from somewhere till he has stopped 
dancing. To stop him now is an 
infamous war on a great idea. It is 
religious persecution.” 

Mr. Bingham held out his hand 
cordially. 

“I thank you, Mr. Grant,” he said. 
** IT hope I shall be able to answer for 
the source of the £800, and I fancy that 
I shall. Will you come in my cab ? ” 

“No, thank you very much, Mr. 
Bingham,” said Grant heartily, “I 
think I will go and have a chat with the 
professor in the garden.” 

The conversation between Chadd and 
Grant appeared to be personal and 
friendly. They were still dancing when 
I left. 


‘STHEY WERE STILL DANCING WHEN I LEFT." 
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AN OBJECT IN LIFE 


By J. S. MACKINTOSH 


. Lllustrated by G. Leshe Hunter 


I. 


HE young man lolled on the 
| window-seat with a languid 
abandonment that just avoided 
being impolite. He was tall, 
slim and clean-shaven, and wore 
immaculate clothes whose fit had 
evidently been a supreme effort of the 
tailor. Through his single eyeglass 
he watched the girl who sat opposite 
to him—the very embodiment of rest- 
less energy. It was a piquant face he 
saw, full of vigour and vivacity, with 
eyes-which, with their direct and frank 
gaze, were yet subtiy emotional. It 
seemed as if her thoughts moved too 
rapidly even for her quick tongue ; 
every movement of her body (and they 
were many) had a significance, and she 
would stop a sentence half-way through 
and finish it byagesture. She was full 
of a lithe grace and freedom of move- 
ment: the kind of girl who proves 
irresistible to a man of quiet and 
reserved nature. 

‘You should have been born a 
pauper,” she was saying, with a touch 
of scorn in her voice. ‘“* You should 
have had to work for your living the 
moment you were born.” 

‘Fancy a baby working for its 
living !”’ he cried, with a fine show of 
sarcasm. 

** Well ?’ she inquired, challengiely: 

“Do you know many who do ? ” 

‘* Plenty,” she averred. “I’ve got 
some on my visiting list at this moment. 
Oh, it would do you good to see them. 
They don’t wear single eyeglasses, and 
their hands are dirty and grubby.” 

He examined his carefully-kept nails 
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with an air of abstraction. ‘‘ Well.” 
he observed meditatively, “‘I am not 
altogether to blame. You see, my 
father would have coal mines—I don’t 
know how many—and naturally he 
left them all to me.” 

‘Why naturally ?” 

“’ Because I was his only son.” 

“And did he leave you also your 
indolence—naturally ? ” 

‘* My father worked like ten thousand 
galley-slaves—hence the coal mines.” 

‘’ And hence your invincible laziness. 
You are the very worst kind of man to 
have wealth.” 

The young man assumed a judicial 
tone. “Let us sum up the case to 
this point,’ he said. “I stand 
arraigned of two crimes. First—of 
being born with coal mines ; second— 
of being born indolent.”’ 

‘* And worst of all, of not having an 
object in life—for which the first two 
are to blame. Now, you could get rid 
of your coal mines as easily as you 
could get rid of your indolence—if you 
would only try.” 

“But you forget—my venerable 
trustees! They are persuaded that 
there is much virtue in coal mines.” 

‘‘ Ah,” she said, “I forgot you were 
so young.” 

The young man looked hurt. ‘‘Well,” 
he said, “they are always reminding 
me that I have reached the age of 

‘* Indiscretion,”’ she interrupted him. 
“Well, all my well-meant suggestions 
for your good seem to meet with your 
indifference.” 

‘All your suggestions involve so 
much energy,” he said plaintively. 

‘* All work is energetic,” she replied. 


** And most 
kinds of play,” 
he murmured. 
“Even flirta- 
tions.” 

** Ah, that’s 
more in your 
line!” she 
cried. ‘‘ There 
now! There 
is a suggestion 
that should 
meet with 
yourapproval! 
A flirtation ! 
Only let it be 
more than a 
flirtation ; let 
it be your 
object in life. 
Search dili- 
gently till you 
discover some 
girl who is 
entirely in- 
different to 
your position 
and your 
wealth; who 
will have a 
wholesome 
contempt for 
you ; who will 
ignore you and 
rebuff and 
spurn you; 
who will meet 
your advances 
with indiffer- 
ence and your 
desires with 
Opposition. 
Fall earnestly 
in lovewithher 
and combei 
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‘‘BUT YOU FORGET—MY VENERABLE TRUSTEES! THEY ARE *ERSUADED THAT THERE IS MUCH 
VIRTUE IN COAL MINES!” 


her to iail in love with you. (You mouth!) And end by marrying her 
can be masterful when you like, and settling down. Such a girl will 
or you would never have had that drive all the indolence out of you, and 
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she will have sense enough to show you 
how to spend your money properly.” 

‘““She would be what they call a 
Tartar.’ 

*“She would be a wholesome anti- 
thesis to you.” 

“Is that a definition ? ” 

“* A prescription.” 

“<T think [ll try it.” 

““ But you must be in earnest !’ she 
warned him with uplifted finger. ‘“‘ In 
deadly earnest.” 

** And if finally she won’t have me ? 
Suppose my compelling powers should 
prove unequal to her—opposition and 
all her other amiable qualities ? ”’ 

** Nevertheless, it will do you good,” 
she said inexorably. ‘“‘ And mind, no 
languishing—you’d better get rid of 
that eyeglass !—no dallying, no per- 
fumed flattery! You must take off 
your coat to it. You must be— 
strenuous !.”’ | 

He stretched his tall figure and 
jerked back his shoulders as if preparing 
for action. 

“| thank thee for that word!” he 
said. ‘I shall be strenuous.” 

‘ That is right,” she nodded. ‘‘ And 
now you must go and begin. The 
consultation is over.” 

** And your fee ? ” 

She glanced at him, her bright 
expression clouded for a moment. 

““T shall ask it when you have— 
succeeded.” 


IT. 


“Well, what have you done?” 
asked the girl a week later, when the 
young.man called. “‘ Have you found 
her ? ” 

He proceeded with a _ malicious 
deliberation to dispose his limbs com- 
fortably and adjust his eyeglass before 
replying. 

*“On Monday,” he began, counting 
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on his fingers, “‘I met a—a girl. She 
seemed to be the very thing. She was 
as stiff as alabaster. She was most 
embarrassingly stand-offish. She met 
all my advances as if they had been 
bad tobacco-smoke. I felt inclined to 
tell her to go to the deuce. Then lI 
recollected your directions. I pre- 
pared to compel. I was very strenu- 
ous. We got by ourselves somehow— 
in a conservatory, and then—she 
thawed: thawed most ungloriously. 
Nay, she gushed. She said: * How 
lovely it must be to have so much 
money that you don’t know how much 


you have!’ That settled it. I paid 
her off.” 

The girl nodded approvingly. 
‘Quite right,” she said. “ That’s the 


worst kind.” 

‘*On Tuesday,” he continued, mov- 
ing to the next finger, “ I met another. 
Oh, you would have said, * Now is your 
chance!’ That’s what I said to myself. 
She was one of the regal kind—tall as 
a poplar, with shoulders sloping like a 
tent. I discovered that she had any 
amount of gold; therefore, I argued, 
she won’t care a hang for mine. So 
that quality was all right. She talked 
politics at dinner. Heavens! how she 
talked! It was like algebra. She 
asked me what were my views on 
Protection. I said I had none. 
You should have seen her contempt! 
I shrivelled under it. Nevertheless, 
I determined to compel. I prepared 
myself by makng a few inquiries 
about her when the ladies had retired. 
And I found that—now don’t blame 
me for it—I found that she was 
engaged to be married to a grubby 
little M.P. who makes soap—and sells 
it.” 

“Ah, you should have found that 
out before you wasted time on her.”’ 

The young man looked despondent. 
“It was disappointing,” he said 


lugubriously. ‘‘ She 
promising.”’ 

“Well, proceed.” 

*Well,”? he continued, ‘‘ there were 
some more—nice girls they were; but 
I was disappointed to find that they 
either liked money and position, or 
else they liked—me. That, of course, 
disqualified them.” 

“* So you haven’t even got started ? ” 

““I haven’t told you everything, 
yet,” he replied, with a certain hesita- 
tion. 

She waited a moment for him to 
proceed. ‘“‘ What more have you to 
—confess ? ” she asked, amused at his 
embarrassment. 

“* I—I met another,” he said, speak- 
ing slowly. “I was attracted to her 
the moment I saw her; and yet, 
somehow, in certain ways I was afraid 
of her.” 

“Ah, that is a good sign,” she 
commented hopefully. . 

** Moreover, she seemed to have a 
decided contempt for—for my get-up.”’ 

“Well?” 

“* She’s not wealthy ; but in spite of 
that, she has no regard for money, at 
least for its own sake.”’ 

“* How did you discover that ?” 

“Well, we got rather confidential ; 
and we exchanged views on—oh, lots 
of things! She was so friendly and 
unaffected and honest, I am afraid I 
forgot my réle of compeller; I didn’t 
talk one word of love.” 

“What did you talk about ? ” 

“It didn’t strike me at the moment 
what I was talking about; hut now 
that I consider, I am almost certain I 
talked about—myself.” 

“Oh,” said the girl—she was frown- 
ing a little—‘“ is she pretty ? ”’ 

“I don’t think you would call her 
pretty. For myself, I think she’s the 
most beautiful girl I ever saw.” 

“© Ah—who is she ? ” asked the girl, 


seemed very 
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“WELL, WHAT 
HAVE You 
pong?” 


with a curiosity she did not attempt 
to conceal. 

‘* Will you not let me keep her name 
a secret till—till I have succeeded ? 
That is part of the game, you know. 
But I am certain that you have never 
seen her face; though you may have 
heard of her.” 

The girl had a momentary struggle 
with her curiosity. 

“Very well,” she said at length 
frankly, “Pll not ask to know her 
name—provided always, as they say 
in Acts of Parliament, that you keep 
me informed of how it goes on.” 

“Tl do that,” he replied with equal 
frankness, “‘and I’m sure I shall be 
able to tell you of my progress w:th 
greater freedom so long as you are in 
ignorance of her name.” 
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“Then you are making progress ? ” 

“I don’t know,” he replied de- 
spondently. “She resents sentimen- 
talism. She won’t hear a word of love. 
That is a form of opposition in which 
she is very strong.” 

** But you must overcome that,’’ she 
said encouragingly. “You say she 
takes a real interest in you ? ” 

“Oh, yes. I am convinced of that. 
But as for Jove—she is quite—quite 
indifferent. But she does take an 
interest in me. You don’t think that 
a bad quality ? ” 

“Well, I should have liked her to 
be entirely indifferent. But it is not 
a defect so long as she is not so foolish 
as to admire you.” 

** Oh, she doesn’t admire me! That 
is indubitable. I wish, ah! I wish I 
could do something to make _ her 
admire me.” 

“A girl should admire a man for 
what he is; not for what he does.”’ 

‘““But what is there to admire in 
me? What am I? 4Wealthy and 
indolent. You yourself have damned 
me,” and he sighed a sigh of real 

despondency. 

- “Ah!” cried the girl exultantly. 
“See how it is beginning to work! 
Youhave become dissatisfied with vour- 
self; that is a great step. There is 
hope for you. I like a man who is 
dissatisfied with himself. It means 
that there is development going on; 
that he will become something.” 

“If she only knew how unutterably 
dissatisfied with myself I am! How 
unworthy of her I think myself! 
Tell me,’’—he turned to the girl eagerly 
—‘‘ tell me, do you think she will ever 
become more than a friend? Do you 
think that her interest (which just now 
appears to be only a_ divine good- 
nature and friendliness for me) could 
ever become—love ? ” 


He had sprung to l:is feet. His 


languidness had completely vanished, 
and his eyeglass had dropped from 
his eye. For the moment he looked, 
in his unmistakable sincerity, a man 
of action—a man to be admired.” 

The girl’s face had changed curiously 
as he spoke. Her eyes flashed with 
a look that could only be interpreted 
as one of displeasure. Her mouth 
quivered for an instant, and then 
became hard. 

‘“‘ She seems to have made a decided 
impression on you,” she said at length, 
coldly. 

The young man retired within him- 
self, like a snail that has encountered 
a hostile touch. His habitual mask of 
languidness shut down upon his face, 
obscuring the vigour and emotion that 
had shone in it a moment before. He 
pulled out his watch and toyed with it 
in apparent abstraction. 

The next instant the girl was stand- 
ing before him. She could see that 
she had hurt him. She was surprised 
at his unexpected sensitiveness, but 
she was annoyed at herself for having 
been unsympathetic. 

‘‘ Forgive me,” she said, as she held 
out her hand. “I believe,’’ she went 
on eamestly, ‘I sincerely believe 
that your—your friend will come to 
have more than friendship for you. 
I earnestly hope it, I wish you— 
success !’’ She turned away and looked 
out of the window. Here eyes were 
curiously troubled. 

“Thank you,” said the young man 
gravely. ‘‘ Did I tell you that I am 
going down to—the coal mines. My 
trustees have called a meeting. Their 
jurisdiction ceases in a month.” 

‘* And you will be twenty-five ! ”’ she 
cried, turning to him with a quick 
smile. 

‘Yes, I shall have ceased to be 
young,” he said as he held out his hand 
in farewell. 
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She laughed. “ You will continue 
to report progress, won’t you ? ” 

** Yes, but I’m afraid that I shall not 
succeed.” 

“I am confident that you will,’”’ she 
cried gaily. 

She sat quite still when he was gone 
—and it was a very rare thing for this 
girl to sit still. Also, her mobile face 
had become curiously fixed. Only her 
eyes showed feeling, and it was a 
feeling of distress. 


IIT. 


A fortnight passed, during which the 
girl speculated more perhaps than she 
was aware on the progress of the affair 
which, apparently, owed its origin to 
her own advice. Then she received a 
letter from a friend of hers—a woman 
of energy like herself, who had re- 
nounced the life of ease and pleasure 
that wealth can give, to become a 
district nurse in an unlovely com- 
munity. This is what, among other 
things strictly feminine, she wrote :-— 

““As I expect you will have seen 
from the newspapers, there has been a 
terrible accident in one of the ‘mines 
here. For days past, the men have 
been unable to go down because of 
noxious gas, but yesterday it seemed to 
have dispersed, and a party of them 
went down the shaft. They had not 
been long down, when a frightful 
explosion of fire-damp occurred, and 
eight of the men were emtombed. The 
remainder escaped only with the great- 
est difficulty—some of them with 
shocking injuries. The mine-manager 
went down with a rescue party to try 
and find the rest, but they had to give 
it up because of the foul gas. After a 
time, having used what means they 
could to dispel the gas, they went down 
again, accompanied by the owner of the 
mines—a young fellow of twenty-five 


or so. (By the way, you know him, 
I think—Mr. Grosvenor. He is tall, 
wears an eyeglass, and looks as if he 
existed under protest.) They worked 
for about three hours, suffering hor- 
ribly from the gas, and at last found the 
entombed men, but so imprisoned by a 
fall of rock that they had to resort to 
blasting before they could get them 
out. But they did get them, and it 
appears that the hero of the rescue- 
work is this Mr. Grosvenor. They say 
he risked his life in the most heroic 
way to reach the men, and altogether 
behaved with the utmost bravery. He 
was injured about the face and hands, 
and I understand, barely escaped a 
further fall of rock himself. You 
should have heard the cheering when 
they reached the pit-head with the 
rescued men. It seemed as if the 
people would go mad. I understand 
he is much liked. It 1s surprising, for 
he looks much too dblasé and exclusive 
to have made himself popular with 
grimy miners. He is modest, too, for 
I saw him bribing the reporters to keep 
his name out of the paper. The bribes 
must have been substantial, for his 
name certainly does not appear.” 

The girl’s face was full of a peculiar 
elation as she finished the letter. Her 
eyes had a far-away look, and a smile 
struggled with the moisture in them. 
She stood apparently lost in a reverie 
for some moments; then she deliber- 
ately turned to the letter and read it 
a second time. 

The next day the young man called. 
He was, if possible, more immaculate 
than ever, but there was an ugly livid 
mark down one side of his face, and he 
kept one hand behind his back. 

‘“T did not mean to call so soon 
again,” he said, “‘ but I couldn’t resist 
coming to—to see you.” He was 
unmistakably nervous. 

“You have come to report pro- 
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gress ?”’ she inquired. It might have 
been a laugh that trembled in her 
voice. 

“Yes,” he said; and he said it as if 
it were not in the least what he in- 
tended. 

She stood looking at him whimsically 
for a moment; then she went up to 
him, and gently withdrew the hidden 
hand from behind his back. It was 
bandaged. j 

““It is a wonder that you escaped 
with so little damage,” she said. ‘* Oh, 
I know all about it ! ” she added, as she 
saw his look of bewilderment. 

‘““What! Have those confounded 
newspaper fellows——” 

“Oh, it was not the newspaper. I 
had it from a much more reliable 
source—a woman.”’ 

The young man sank into a chair, 
and said nothing. The girl, too, was 
silent for a moment. She kept look- 
ing at him with a curious light in her 
eyes. 

“I’m pleased with you,” she said at 
length, softly. 

‘“ Are you?” he cried, springing up 
eagerly. 

“‘ She must be very proud of you. 
Is she not less indifferent ? ” 

““I cannot tell,’’ he replied doubt- 
fully. ‘I think she is.” 
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*““ Then lose no time in putting your 
fortunes to the test.” 

“Do you think I might dare to ask 
her to—marry me ? ” 

“IT think you would have a very 
good prospect of success.” 

‘* Then—will you marry me?” he 
said squarely and steadily. 

*She stepped back with a look of 
bewilderment. 

“* Me ?” she cried. 

“ Yes, you—you—you! Didn’t you 
guess it has been you all the time ?’”’. 
His least injured arm was round her, 
and he spoke with a passionate inten- 
sity that was a revelation to the 
girl. ““You—only you, ever since I knew 
you. You—always, always, always— 
if you will have it so.” 

“But you said I had never seen 
her.” 

““T said you had never seen her 
face. Neither you have.” 

‘““ A quibble!” she said. 

“* Let it pass,” he answered. ‘‘ Do 
you know, I came this afternoon 
hoping—ah, hoping! to give you— 


your fee.” 
“What is it?” 
“My heart. Will-you have it ? ” 


She smiled into his eyes. 
“Ah!” he cred exultantly. 
have succeeded ! ” 
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MUTABILIA 


By ANGELA GORDON 


BRIGHT is the sun, yet clouds may dim the sky; 
Fair are the flowers, yet how soon they die; 
Pure is the snow and white, yet melts away ; 
Sweet is the rose’s scent, yet will not stay: 
So bright, so fair, the friendship that we knew; 
So pure, so sweet, the love between us two; | 
So vain, so brief, so hopeless our endeavour, 
Thus finding love, to hold love fast for ever. 
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‘fl STRUGGLED AND FOUGHT, BUT HE ONLY HELD ME CLOSER” 


A PRIVATE ENQUIRY 


By “MUNSTER GIRL” 


Mlustrated by Gilbert Floliday 


‘** Thou little thinkest what a little foolery governs the world.’’—-John Setden 


EALLY there was no use pre- 
tending that things were not 
horribly awkward, when Cissy 
came into my room with a 

white scared face and every outward 
and visible sign of an inward and 
extreme fear; saying, “‘ Marion, you 
are being watched !” 

““ Being what ?”’ I said, starting to 
my feet, for nerves are very catching 
things. 

‘* There is a.detective in the place,” 
she whispered. 

“In the house ?” I demanded. 

*“ No, somewhere about the village, 
and the grounds. I think your hus- 
band is a brute,” she added hotly; 
“ this move of his is disgraceful.” 

What J thought about Henry I didn’t 
say, but my blood boiled, for I had a 
very good reason (I considered) for 
refusing to go back to him, when he 
had chosen to stay away for months in 
Japan and elsewhere, amusing himself. 
But that doesn’t come into this story, 
except that I had packed my trunks 
and come away to my eldest sister, who 
lived in Ireland, and refused to hold 
any communications with my husband 
except through Messrs. Brown and 
Barger, my solicitors. 

‘“* What are we to do ? ”’ cried Cissy, 
throwing herself into a chair with the 
air of one who abandons all hope. 
‘“‘ It’s simply too dreadful.” 

** How did you find it out ?”’ I asked. 

““It seems that he—this creature— 
tried to speak to Terry, and as he 1s half 
an idiot, instead of sending the man 
away, he called Mrs. Brady, and she 
has just told me about it.” 
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‘““T will interview Mrs. Brady,” I 
said, ringing the bell, and in a minute 
or two the cook appeared ; her flushed 
face and eager expression betokening 
the joy of a raconteur with a good 
story to tell. | 

Wiping her face with her apron she 
began. 

‘“'Wasn’t I weshing the potatoes for 
the lunch when me boyo, Terry, gives 
me a call? 

‘* “Come hether here, Mrs. Brady, and 
spake to this gintleman.’ . 

‘*Sure when I saw me fine fellow, 
says I to meself, ‘ The likes of you is 
after no good,’ but I took him calm and 
civil. 

‘“** What 1s your message ?’ sez I. 

‘“* A question or two by way of no 
harm,’ sez he, and dhroppin’ his voice 
he sez, ‘Is there a married lady in the 
house above ?’ 

‘“* And if there is, what’s that to 
you ?’ sez I, 

“Tt might mean a bit to the both 
of us,’ sez he, rottlin’ some coins in the 
pocket of his fine throwsers. ‘Can’t 
you tcll me now, me good girl, do they 
see much company, and does the lady 
take walks out with ere a friend, or 
perhaps a drive now and again ?’ 

Shure,’ sez I, ‘ your asking a dale 
of questions.’ 

“* And I ’ave the right,’ sez he, for 
he was a great robust looking English- 
man, and he couldn’t howld on to the 
blarney. 

“<The devil knows,’ sez I, cocking 
myself, ‘but if it is buying me with 
your English goold vour afther, Misther 
Sphy, ’tis yoursclf have the sow by the 
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wrong lug, and you can take yourself 
off from out of here.’ 

“**Oh, very well,’ sez he, angered 
like, “if you won’t give me the hinfor- 
mation I requires,’ sez he, ‘ Pll go down 
to the village,’ sez he, ‘ and I’ll find out 
what I want to know,’ sez he. And 
with that he turns away bitther and 
hated, down the road.” 

‘It’s shocking,”’ said Cissy, “* simply 
shocking. Mrs. Brady, be sure you say 
nothing of all this to anyone. You 
may go.” 

Things were pretty bad, for the 
sudden appearance of an Englishman 
who dropped h’s, in a quiet Irish village, 
and who seemed such a poor disciple of 
the great Sherlock, would raise a scandal 
that I particularly wished to avoid. 

‘“We must go on the same as if 
nothing unusual had happened,” I said, 
‘“and hunt to-morrow. It will cost 
Henry a pretty penny, that’s one 
comfort.” 

‘“‘T shall be in terror,” said Cissy, 
wringing her hands. “Do you think 
the brute will come out too ? ” 

‘IT hope so,” I said cheerfully, “ for 
that will be two guineas for hire of a 
mount, and he may break his neck.” 

We were both very quict that 
evening, and I thought a lot about 
Henry, and wondered whether I had 
been altogether right in taking myself 
off so suddenly. For to give him his 
due, I had not waited for an explan- 
ation of his conduct. 

Cissy insisted upon writing and 
putting off the curate, who had been 
invited to dinner. 

‘““Don’t you see how awkward it 
would be for a man in his position to be 
dragged into the Divorce Court. I am 
sure that the bishop would never over- 
look it, even if nothing were actually 
proved.” 

‘“My dear Cissy,” I remonstrated, 
“there is nothing criminal in having 


a curate to dinner. [ think I have 
spoken twice to Mr. Mildmay. How- 
ever, if you consider it dangerous, do 
put him off; and for my part I should 
prefer a more dashing partner in 
iniquity !” 

‘“How can you laugh about it?” 
wailed Cissy; “‘ looks go for nothing in 
matters of this kind.” 

So we sat silently pondering, wonder- 
ing where the detective was spending 
his night. 

‘IT expect he is in the garden,” said 


‘Cissy. 


‘Well, if he thinks I’m likely to be 
there at ten o’clock mid-winter he must 
be a fool,” I growled. 

‘You mustn’t speak to anyone at 
the meet to-morrow,” went on my sister, 
“it’s not fair to mix them up in a 
case gs 

‘ You talk as if I was a re-incarnated 
Jezebel,” I said with some heat. “* My 
dear girl, do be sensible. If Captain 
Willoughby or Lord Ballyporeen should 
talk to me, there isn’t any sworn evi- 
dence gained by that.” 

‘““T have been thinking,” said Cissy 
after a long pause, “that we will ask 
that queer Mrs. Owen here to tea, and 
get her to consult the spirits; she is 
sure to be hunting to-morrow.” 

My sister is generally a sensible girl, 
but she is governed by all manner of 
strange notions. For instance, single 
magpies, falling in a run, or not getting 
away well, have a lot to say to her, and 
it was on the tip of my tongue to say 
“Rats,” but I checked myself and said, 
“What spirits ? ” 

“She can write,” said Cissy, “‘ and 
they can tell you where Henry is, and 
what he is doing, and what the detective 
has found out, and why he is sent, and 
how long he will stay, and whether it 
will come to nothing, or if there will be 
a case.” 

‘If she can do all that, ask her by 
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all means,” I said, laughing; “ but I 
wouldn’t depend too much upon her, 
all the same.” 

Mrs. Owen was a widow with an 
enquiring mind, and her stout propor- 
tions, which weremore than well defined 
in her habit, drew my dislike upon her, 
just as my spare form led her to say in 
my hearing, ‘“‘ [never admire those thin 
women, they always look so hungry.” 

But my thoughts soon wandered far 
from Mrs. Owen, for I was deeply hurt 
by Henry’s conduct. I had pictured a 
reconciliation. ‘* Praise, blame, love, 
kisses, tears and smiles,’ and the sordid 
vulgarity of this last move upon my 
husband’s part made me reallyunhappy. 

“How glad Aunt Jane would be if 
she knew,” I thought, for Aunt Jane 
was “an enemy unto peace,” and hated 
me with a deep and lasting hatred, and 
I knew that had it been in her power to 
upset my matrimonial happiness long 
ago, she would have done so. 

“She put Henry up to this,” I 
reasoned to myself, “it’s just like her, 
the spiteful old cat;’’ and I turned 
over and tried to court Morpheus, the 
moulder of dreams, with but poor 
success, for I shivered uneasily as I 
fancied whenever I woke from my 
slumbers that I heard a heavy footfall 
on the garden path. 

The morning following was fine and 
clear, a sweet west wind blew a happy 
chase of light and shadow over hill and 
valley, making the world glad. 

My spirits rose with the joy of battle 
as I felt “‘ Little Hill” swinging under 
me to the meet. Cissy on her grey cob, 
‘* Jehosophat,”” was very gloomy, and 
as I told her, positively shied at every 
man we passed on the road. 

“It’s all very fine for you,” she 
grumbled; “ you can pose, and appear 
as an injured martyr, not in a sheet of 
fire, but in a black dress and a meek- 
looking French collar, looking as if 
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butter wouldn’t melt in your mouth. 
But when they cross-examine me I 
know I shall say something that wil 
be fatal and give the show away.” 

“There is no show,” I said wearily, 
but she wouldn’t listen. 

{t was a large meet, and I was joined 
almost immediately by Captain 
Willoughby. I felt very confidential. 


and after all, I had known him before 
I ever saw Henry, so we rode apart and 
I told him I was being watched. 
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“*So you must be careful not to be 
seen with me,” I said, ‘for I don’t 
want you to get into trouble.” 

“Do you think I care about my- 
self ?”’ he said earnestly. 

(I think that he is the nicest man in 
the world.) 

‘Marion, don’t you know me well 
enough to feel sure that I will stand by 
you whatever happens? You know 
there are men still in the service 
who——” 

‘Oh, hush !”’ I said, ‘* the detective 
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may be listening in the covert. We 
can’t be too cautious.” 

Cissy joined us at that moment. 
‘“Go away, Marion,” she said author- 
itatively. ‘I amsure the detective is 
on acar, with field-glasses. You must 
not let him see you talking to anyone.”’ 

I turned away obediently to meet 
Lord Ballvporeen riding towards me. 

“Ts anything up?” he said; “ you 
look a bit worried.” 

“I’m being watched,” I said, bend- 
ing over, to avoid raising my voice. 
‘“T think it’s a man from London.” 

Ballyporeen is a cold-blooded brute, 
for he only laughed. 

‘“TIs that all?” he said cheerfully. 
‘‘ Don’t bother your head about such a 
trifle.” 

I rode on uncomforted, and was 
speaking to my bete noire, Mrs. Owen. 
I don’t know exactly what we were 
conversing about, when she said 
suddenly :— 

‘What an odd-looking man!” 

‘Where ?”’ I gasped, as if I had 
been shot, and turning my head I met 
the direct glance of a sturdy-looking 
man making his way slowly on foot 
through the ficld, and gazing into the 
face of every woman he passed.‘ Then 
felt I like some watcher of the skies, 
when some new planet swims into his 
ken.”” When he saw me he took out a 
pocket-book, and seeming to refresh his 
memory from a description, he came 
quite close to ‘Little Hill,’ and 
squinting hatefully in my direction he 
said, ‘‘ That’s the quarry.” 

I sat rigid, and did not turn my head 
as he passed on. 

Arty Bourke, who ts a great friend of 
mine, rode up on his kicking mare, and 
keeping ata civildistancehccalled out:— 

“You're looking a bit tucked up, 

Marion ; what’s wrong ? ” 

_ J drew near in spite of Kate’s hoofs 
and said :— 


‘Arty, [’m in awful trouble.” He 
grew grave at once. 

“ Out with it, old girl,” he said. 

‘“My husband is going to try and 
divorce me, and there is a detective 
here to-day, watching me.” 

I don’t know what Arty said, at 
last I pretend I don’t remember. I 
think it had something to say to a hot 
place, and then he told me to point out 
the man. 

‘“ He has just passed by on foot,” I 
said, *‘and must have gone round the 
covert. He was wearing a cap, a tail 
coat, and grey trousers; he squints 
horriblyand ” But Thad no time for 
more, as a deep “ Yow!” followed by 
a chorus of clamour, sounded from the 
covert. 

*They’ve found,” we said simul- 
taneously,and “‘Little Hill’? commenced 
to bound and plunge in wild excitement. 

The master galloped past me, his face 
purple with wrath, shouting in a 
way that meant danger. 

‘*What’s the matter?” I called to 
Ballyporeen, who was pulling up his 
big weight-carrying gray. 

‘Some fool has headed the fox. 
Jove, Barclay is picturesque ! ”’ 

In a minute I saw the detective 
running for all he was worth, pursued 
by Mr. Barclay, who is noted for his 
appropriate and varied flow of language. 
I looked on, feeling repaid for the loss 
of a run as I heard the epithets that 
followed my tormentor as he dashed for 
his car. Half tumbling over the bank 
that divided the covert from the road, 
he got his foot on to the step and was 
clambering up, when a new enemy met 
him in the shape of “ Thade the> 
Gorsoon,”” who owned the Jarvey car. 

* Yerra, kape your dishthance,”’ he 
shouted, brandishing his whip. “If 
you tinks dat a dacent boy will dhrive 
thim as heads de fox you’re mistaken. 
Get off me car, you dirty thafe!” 
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“SOME FOOL HAS HEADED THE FOX.” 
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and by dint of shouting, and chucking 
at his horse’s mouth, he rose the animal 
to a gallop, leaving his fare in a dire 
plight on the road. 

Mr. Barclay having finished with the 
future state of my bogey-man, went 
back to his work, and the detective 
slunk off down the road, cursing and 
swearing if I am any judge of faces, for 
it was six miles to the village, and good 
Celtic measure at that. 

I have no very clear recollection of 
the run which we got from the next 
covert. I know that Cissy got a fall 
and quarrelled with Arty Bourke all the 
way back as to whether it was her fault 
or the fault of ‘‘ Jehosophat,” or the 
fault of neither one nor other, or 
whether it was because there was a 
topping of loose sods and gorse branches 
on a narrow bank—I thought we’d 
never get done with that bank. 

After tea Cissy was in a humour that 
was sombre to say the least of it, she 
grew more and more gloomy as she 
contemplated the prospect of a cross- 
examination, and she railed at me when 
1 attempted to cheer her up by treating 
the whole matter as a joke. 

‘* ‘You have neither heart or feeling,” 
she said, “and I don’t pretend to 
understand you.” 

I said nothing in reply, but murmur- 
ing, ‘‘ And if I laugh at any mortal thing, 
‘tis that I may not weep,” I went up 
to my room, and flinging myself on my 
bed I cried my eyes out. 

Suddenly feeling that I could stand 
the house no longer I changed my 
clothes and putting on my hat slipped 
out into the garden, feeling dispirited 
and miserable. 

I walked along the sticky path that 
led to the summer house, when sud- 
denly I stopped, for I heard footsteps 
behind me. 

“The detective!” I thought, and 
for all my valour my heart beat fast, 
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when turning I faced a man in a long 
coat, who to my anger, put his arms 
round me. I struggled and fought, but 
he only held me closer and I heard him 
say 

“* Marion, you little truant, I’ve come 
to make you forgive me.” 


It was Henry ! 
I don’t know what I said. I forgot 
everything except that we were 


together again, and there was a blissful 
moment of utter contentedness, when 
suddenly the light of a lantern was 
flashed full upon us as I stood with mv 
head on my husband’s shoulder and his 
arms around me. 

There was a derisive laugh from 
behind the light, and a voice said, ‘‘ J 
think Sir Francis will consider this 
pretty useful evidence my fine lady.” 

“It’s your detective, Henry,” I 
screamed, for my nerves were all over 
the place. 

My husband caught hold of the man 
by his throat and shook him so that he 
dropped the lantern, which lay on the 
ground. 

“Who the deuce are you, and how 
dare you speak to my wife. Give an 
account of yourself you scoundrel.” 

‘Your wife, sir!’ gasped the man, 
for Henry is very strong. ‘* But I was 
sent here to watch ’er, as she no longer 
lived with you. Miss Jane Maitland, 
your aunt, employed me to watch this 
lady to obtain information with a view 
nephew, Major Maitland’s 
divorce proceedings.” 

‘Aunt Jane!” Isaid. ‘ I knew it.” 

You cur!’ said Henry, kicking the 
man hard, “get out of the place and 
never let me see or hear of you again. 
I will inform Miss Maitland myself of 
my opinion of her conduct.” 

And I heard the sound of running 
footsteps retreating in the dark down 
the garden path, as Henry and I stood 
hand in hand. 
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ISLE OF SARK 


By CONSTANCE, COUNTESS DE LA WARR 


to find one place, within reasonable 

distance of home, where time has 

apparently stood still; a place 
which remains in the same state as it 
was in 1693. This Elysian spot is the 
miniature island of Sark, or ‘‘ Serke ”’ 
as it used to be spelt in those days, 
and anaccount of it written at that date 
shows that it was no less appreciated 
then as a charming spot. Sark was 
practically uninhabited until the middle 
of Elizabeth’s reign. Up to that time 
it was under French dominion. England 
obtained possession of it through strata- 


| T is refreshing in these days of unrest 


gem and not by force of arms, but the 


inhabitants have always remained more 
French than English, retaining their 
ancient laws and customs, although 
cheerfully subservient to the British 
flag. These generations of islanders 
talk in three languages; English with 
an accent, French and a unique patois 
of their own, their voices having quite 
a peculiar, but most pleasant modula- 
tion. Those who are not fisherfolk 
hold small properties, but all are under 
the sway of the “ Seigneur,” who, 


being the largest landowner of the 
island, has all the privileges of an 
official ruler; privileges which are 
transmitted from father to son, but 
failing sufficient income, the office and 
property may be sold, and the buyer, 
no matter of how humble birth, obtains 
all seigneurial rights connected with 
them. 

The Seigneur has power to turn 
anyone off the island, one of the many 
old feudal laws which still survive and 
are enforced in Sark. Tribute, in kind, 
is paid as in former days, and anyone 
buying land is obliged to put in a day’s 
work on the roads, a service answering 
fo the old “‘corvée”’ in France. A 
House of Commons exists, of which 
the Seigneur is President, and which 
meets twice a year in the old School- 
house. There is a chief magistrate, 
and a gaol, capable of holding two 
persons, which is seldom in_ requisi- 
tion. Never since the prison was built 
have both cells been simultaneously 
occupied, and the longest time of 
incarceration on record is three days. 
This sentence was expiated by a 
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young English servant who had filched 
linen from her mistress, and was so 
terrified at being shut up alone that 
her compassionate gaoler detailed dif- 
ferent persons to bear her company, 
while she served her sentence with 
cell door open. 

Sark has always been a_ strong 
Huguenot centre, and the French 
services are conducted by a French 
Pastor—at this moment a Corsican. 
Sunday is kept most strictly, and by 
the law of the land neither carriage nor 
boat is allowed to go out under any 


children, have an inbred _ politeness, 
and never pass anyone without bowing. 
curtseying or touching their caps, and 
always bid you good-day. One may 
wander unmolested all over the lovely 
island ; tramps, beggars, and burglars 


- being unknown. 


Most people are content with seeing 
Jersey and Guernsey when they visit 
the Channel Islands, but a visit to 
Sark, although the smallest, by far the 
loveliest of the group, will linger in the 
memory. 


It is very easy of access; a little 


———— 


ROCKS NEAR THE HARBOUR, 


pretext ; nor is a boy even allowed to 
carry anything for a visitor. 

The inhabitants number five hundred, 
and as they seldom leave the island 
they have no knowledge of any machine 
power, excepting only the daily steamer 
which plies between Sark and Guernsey. 
Railways they have never seen. So 
one who sighs for the *‘ good old days ” 
may easily enjoy them in Sark. 

The men are sturdy, manly and 
goodlooking, but the women are tanned 
and weather-beaten, and wear the large 
coiffure of the women of Brittany. 
The children look strong and healthy, 
and one and all, men, women and 
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steamer running in connection with the 
Southampton and Jersey boats lands 
you there after a passage which occupies 
about an hour. The entrance to Sark 
harbour is narrow, amidst precipitous 
rocks, and the steepest of roads 
leads, after passing through a tunnel 
hewn out of the solid rock, into a 
lovely lane, trees on either side inter- 
lacing their branches overhead, to the 
commanding view on the summit of the 
hill; a beautiful view on all sides, and 
one which richly rewards the climber. 

The island is three and a half miles 
long, and two miles wide, so its drives 
are rather limited in extent, although 
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OLD GARDEN AT THE SBEIGNEURIE. 


there are many rugged, narrow roads 
in all directions. One interesting drive 
leads to ‘“‘La Coupee,” the narrow 
isthmus of rock which forms the one 
connection between Great Sark and 
Little Sark. Along this isthmus runs 
a single narrow roadway with a sheer 
drop of two hundred and seventy feet 
on either hand. Walking here is 
giddy work indeed. Carriages are not 
allowed to be driven across it; the 
horse must be led. Until last year 
there was not even a railing to prevent 
one falling over the cliffs. Having 
crossed this lofty pass the drive may be 


continued some way into Little Sark. 
Excellent coffee is provided at a quaint 
old farmhouse, where an old couple 
now live, and have lived, in succession 
to their parents, for sixty years. Only 
once in their lives have they been off 
the island, and then but to Guernsey. 
With this exception there are no 
long drives, but it is delicious to sit in 
one of the low carriages and let the 
steadiest of ponies wander from one 
lane into another, alighting at intervals 
to admire each fresh burst of beauty. 
The contrast of grave with gay 
scenery is very striking in Sark. The 
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A COTTAGE IN SARK. 


dark precipitous rocks adjoining the 
land, and the hundreds detached from 
it, are majestic and solemn in their 
grandeur, while the wondrous colour- 
ing of the water at their base dazzles 
with its beauty, the deepest of blues 
melting into the most vivid greens ; 
then suddenly you have the verdant 
fields, studded with brushwood, gorse 
and flowers, and again, the miniature 
woods and shady lanes. Indeed, nature 
seems to have tried her hand _ at 
everything in this small island, and 
fortunately nature is allowed to prevail, 
for there exists nothing artificial in it. 
One little shop sup- 
plies, or imagines it 
supplies, all the wants 
of the community. The 
daily post is of quite 
recent date. 

The walks are endless 
‘n their variety, but the 
pedestrian must provide 
him or herself with 
india-rubber soles, for 
the ascents and descents 
are extremely slippery. 
The ‘‘ Discard,” one of 
the loveliest walks and 
the least steep, leads 
by shady paths to a 
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beautiful sandy bay, 
surrounded by _ rocks, 
through one of which 
there is a natural open- 
ing of some length. 

There are many. in- 
teresting caves, but it 
is only the boldest of 
climbers, and those with 
the strongest heads, 
who can visit them from 
the land, and the too 
adventurous spirits 
often meet with acci- 
dents. This year a 
young actor slipped 
down forty feet, but 
has had the good for- 
tune to recover. 

On a calm day there is nothing more 
enjoyable than to hire a boat, with two 
sturdy fishermen, and row or sail right 
round the island, which gives one the 
fullest idea of its grandeur and beauty. 
Ten shillings a day will hire a boat and 
boatman, the hotel provides the lun- 
cheon, and to land in any small bay, 
spreading the lunch on the sand, or in 
the shelter of a cave into which one can 
row, is a delight which would appeal to 
almost everyone. 

Some of the caves are of great depth, 
and one may walk for some distance in 
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DISCARD BAY. 


many of them, always remembering to 
wear india-rubber soles. One cave is 
quite curious, and interesting to the 
student of geology. Its sides are 
covered with millions of sea anemones 
of most brilliant colouring, pink, blue, 
vellow, brown; a truly marvellous 
sight. The hundreds of small rocks 
you glide by, and over, is bewildering ; 
it is like passing through streets of 
rocks, and one can well understand the 
dangers of this coast for the ignorant 
mariner. And it is all so silent; no 
sound but the lonely cry of the sea- 
birds, who make their homes among 
the crevices of the rocks. 

Should a visit to Sark last over 
several days, it is better to go for short 
rows, land at various places (if you do 
not mind a stiff climb), and walk home. 
One landing in the bay, “*‘ Pont du 
Moulin,”’ is comparatively easy. A 
zig-zag path leads gently up to the 
entrance of the Seigneur’s grounds ; 
open only to the public on Mondays, 
but special permission is usually obtain- 
able. The grounds are very wild and 
beautiful, but there is a charming old- 
fashioned garden as well. 


The climate of Sark is generally 
equable, but however hot the day, a 
cool breeze from the sea usually springs 
up from one quarter or another. In 
winter it is warmer than the south 
coast of England, but access to 
the island in rough weather is plea- 
sant only to those who are good 
sailors. 

On the homeward journey to England, 
except on Saturdays (when there is an 
early boat in connection with the 
Southampton steamer) one must sleep 
at Guernsey. The flower market there 
in the morning is worth rising early to 
see; the wealth of fruit and flowers 
makes one glad to be of a world that 
produces such fascinating things. But 
of Guernsey I say no more; it is fully 
known to most people, and this little 
sketch is simply a note in praise of 
Sark. The chief attraction to my 
mind being its romantic and _ primi- 
tive beauty, which, in this go-ahead 
age, the hand of man _ has spared. 
May it long remain as now, a charm- 
ing spot, which defies modernisa- 
tion and is so easy to reach from 
England. 
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Hugh Talbot, the Liberal candidate, 
looked ever and anon for strength 
towards an ivy-clad window over- 
HILEclaiming no exceptional looking the animated scene where a 

mathematical or statistical pretty, happy face smiled to him 

\ accomplishments, Iam pre- wonderful encouragement. 

pared to propound the fol- The Marconi system of wireless 
lowing statement as an absolute fact. telegraphy would have had but scant 
Upon last General Election day, the chance if compared with this mutual 
little market-town of Singleford con- arrangement betwixt brother and sister. 
tained just as much excited bustling, No one had worked with greater zeal 
jostling, shouting, hysterical, good- than Peggy Talbot; day by day she 
hearted human nature as could con- drove from house to house, a cosy little 
ceivably be crowded into it. figure in red, with a sincere merry 

There was little or nothing of modern expression betokening the nature which 
reserve force or civilised restraint here. is blind to aught but the brightest side 
It was the last two hours for the of life. It said much for the Con- 
recording of votes, and each candidate servative tendency of Singleford that 
was vigorously declaiming to his Peggy’s visits were so often in vain, 
particular crowd of townsfolk, from a _ for she was in truth a capital politician. 


crude rostrum in the market-place. She had actually made a speech on her 
What a babel of voices! What a_ brother’s behalf, at the Girls’ High 
hubbub ! School. Had the audience been of the 


Energetic agents were canvassing other sex, Hugh Talbot’s success would 
appealingly from door to door; traps have been assured. 
and dogcarts flew about from end to With twilight came the tedious period 
end of the town; andevery inn hadits of waiting; the votes were being 
knot of worthy toilers engaged in counted, a curious lull, like unto the 
earnest conclave, whilst the two candi- calm preceding the storm, pervaded the 
dates were nearly exhausted by their town. 
final efforts to obtain success. Hugh Talbot impatiently paced the 
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‘' TALLY, WHAT MANNER OF MAN IS THIS JOMN BRADDON ?” 


room, whilst Peggy tapped restlessly 
upon the window pane. 

“Tally, what manner of man is this 
John Braddon ? ” 

““A fine man, Peggy; a man with 
brains, Peggy, old girl.” 


“But brains are not absolutely 
essential in politics—I mean, excep- 
tional brains, that is!” 

“*T understand, Peggy, I’m not a 
genius, but I could do the work, I’m 
confident of that.” 
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* Why, of course, Tally, and what is 
more, you will do the work.” 

“* T’m not so sure, Peggy ! ”’ 

‘Well, Iam. If you lose the poll, 
why, I should be ashamed to show my 
face again. That’s just how matters 
stand—you must win—you must, Tally, 
you must.” 

A low murmur of the pent-up excite- 
ment floated in through the lattice. 

‘“* You’ve done your best, old girl, 
you've worked like a brick. Jack 
Braddon has no agent like you. That’s 
my one chance.”’ 

““Oh dear, ‘ politics in petticoats.’ 
I’m not quite sure that you ought to 
win, you’ve an unfair advantage.” 

‘© There’s more sense in that remark, 
Peggy, than you imagine. Ah, well, 
the best man wins.” 

“““T say, Tally, we’re both pretty 
dismal ; shall we run over and cheer 
Mr. Braddon up? It would be fun, 
just to show there’s no ill-feeling.”’ 

‘‘ A capital idea, Peggy ; perhaps we 
shan’t feel inclined for such friendship 
in an hour’s time. Braddon is rather a 
lonely soul—quite a bachelor at twenty- 
eight.” | 

‘* IT suppose he thinks too deeply to 
get married ? ” 

*“ Quite so! Girls don’t care much 
for philosophers ; they’re too observant 
of human weakness. Well, come along, 
Peggy! We'll have a toast, just we 
three—‘ To the success of the better 
man.’ ” 

Hugh Talbot’s estimate of his political 


Opponent was a correct one ; he was in > 


truth a man with brains, which were 
utilised to the full for the achievement 
of the purpose on hand. Upon the 
night in question, he sat in his severely 
furnished study brooding by the fire ; 
the lamps were not lighted yet, for Jack 
Braddon loved the twilight. 

The rays from the fire illumined an 
earnest face, with firm, set mouth, and 


eyes relieved by an expression of 
kindliness. 

Undisturbed by the babel without, 
he sat musing and was content in his 
loneliness. 

“It’s the girl that means my ruin— 
it’s Peggy! What a sister to have— 
what a 

The maid entered and announced Mr. 
Talbot and sister. 

Jack Braddon evinced no surprise : 
it was only on extremely rare occasions 
that he did. 

“May I 
Braddon ? 

I believe.”’ 

‘IT think not. I’m exceedingly glad 
you've called—the tension is growing 
tedious.” 

“Entirely Peggy’s idea—Peggy, my 
sister—a capital little politician, 
believe me.” 

‘*So I understand. It’s a strange 
notion for we two deadly rivals to greet 
each other at this hour.” 

“It’s delicious !”? chimed in Peggy 
brightly. ‘* Hugh was absolutely dis- 
mal ; you must cheer him up, please.” 

Jack Braddon laughed heartily—a 
rare occurrence. 

‘“We'll quaff the flowing bowl 
together, Mr. Talbot, and your sister 
shall give the toast—friends for half an 
hour and then—ah, what then ? ”’ 

‘“Why not friends still?” Peggy 
asked ; ‘‘ you’ve both struggled in the 
same cause—silly politics—you both 
understand the possibility of defeat— 
who should be stauncher friends ? ”’ 

‘“Splendidly put, by Jove! You 
heard, Mr. Talbot? And may. the 
loser bear his defeat nobly ! ” 

‘“ Thanks. As Peggy says—may the 
best man win! ”’ 

The two men clasped hands and 
drank heartily. 

** Success to the better man, and 
strength to the loser,” whispered Peggy. 
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introduce myself, Mr. 
We have not met before, 
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If the girl’s inmost heart had been laid 
open at that moment, it is difficult to 
say to which man she hoped success 
would come. 

As the glasses clinked together, there 
came an uproar from without, and a 
messenger rushed breathlessly into the 
room. Not aword came from the trio, 
each realised that the period of waiting 
was over, and possibly their friendship 
with it. 

** Mr. Braddon—you’ve won—major- 
ity twenty-six.” 

The successful candidate stood gazing 
into the fire. Peggy clasped her 
brother’s hand. Perhaps it was by 
reason of their brief companionship, 
maybe, because transition of thought is 
actually possible; for Hugh Talbot 
ejaculated a sound curiously like one of 
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G. TORRANCE STEPHENSON, 


pleasure, and clapped the other man 
soundly on the back. 

‘“The best man has won, old chap. 
I’m glad!” 

‘*T’m more than a trifle sorry,” said 
Braddon, and he spoke honestly, look- 
ing at Peggy. 

That little lady herself was neither 
glad nor sorry—just deep in thought. 

As she walked homeward with her 
brother, she inquired with delicious 
innocence :— 

‘“ Why did you ask Mr. Braddon to 
dinner to-morrow, Tally ? ” 

** Oh, I hardly know. I like hin, is 
explanation enough.” 

‘* You’re a splendid brother, Tally,” 
and Peggy blushed as she realised 
how heartily she shared her brother’s 
liking. 


STEPHENSON 


N the August and September numbers of THE 
IDLER appeared ‘‘ A Leisure Tramp Round 
Arran,” an article beautifully illustrated by 
G. Torrance Stephenson. These pictures made 
such a favourable impression that the artist was 

commissioned to illustrate a similar article, which it 
was determined to print at once instead of adopting 
the usual plan of publishing all travel articles in the 
spring and summer. Besides, it is over winter fires 
that we often plan our summer journeys, so anyone 
who contemplates a Scottish jaunt next year may 
now learn how to get in and out of Kyle. 

The first part ‘‘ How We Got to Kyle,’”’ therefore, 
appears in the present issue, and will be followed in 
November and Deceinber by ‘‘ How We Got Out of 
Kyle.” 

All three sections have been profusely illustrated 
by Mr. Stephenson, who, though now living in 
Chelsea, is a Scotchman by birth. Landscape is 
(with portraiture) his favourite study, and in search 
of material he has made several tours in France and 
Belgium. Mr. Stephenson spent two years studying 
in Paris, where he also did a great deal of sketching 
on the quays. He loves the sea and everything 
connected with it. 
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HOW WE COT TO Cy LE 


By A. GAEL 


Illustrated by G. Torrance Stephenson 


Up and away to the gates of the West ! 
Leaving dull care behind ; 

Two women on wheels! What is their quest ? 
Health of body and mind. 


P and away at eight o’clock 
in the morning—a lovely 
morning too; one of July’s 
best. No touch of spring’s 

youthful rawness; no suspicion of 
autumn’s mature frost, in the balmy 
air. Our iron steeds are patiently 
waiting for us in the garden, and, after 
discussing a hearty breakfast, all the 
heartier for the conviction that it will 
be our last civilised meal that day, we 
wheel them to the gate, mount and 
away, without even a backward glance 
at “the girl we left behind us.” We 
are well-matched, my companion and 
I—Diana, I shall call her, for con- 
venience sake—the name _ suits her. 
Pluck is her weapon of defence ; 
endurance her coat of mail. 

Like July, we have both doffed the 
tender green of youthful illusions, and 
have not yet donned the sere and 
yellow mantle of autumn. No longer 
tormented by the sentimental yearnings 
which dog the flying footsteps of youth, 
we have arrived at that happy period 
when things assume their proper pro- 
portions ; when one is admitted into 
full communion with mother Nature, 
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and, in consequence, is at peace with 
oneself and all mankind. 

I am taking advantage of the Inver- 
ness road to make these reflections ; 
for, we denizens of Nairn know it by 
heart and vote it flat, stale and 
unprofitable. But here we are at 
Culloden. On our right hand lies the 
Moray Firth, glittering in the morning 
sun. On the other side of it rises the 
Hill of the Ord, saying to it, “ thus 
far and no further.” Kilmuir, a sleepy 
little village nestling at the hill’s foot, 
defends itself with difficulty against 
the playful advances of the waves ; 
and far away at the end of the Firth 
is a dim outline of blue mountains, 
outposts of the West, to which we are 
speeding. Lying before us, on our 
own side of the Firth, is Inverness ; 
and that point reaching far out into 
the water, trying to shake hands with 
the Hill of the Ord, and almost cutting 
the Firth in two in the attempt, is 
Kessock Ferry. That is our immediate 
goal. At that point, we are going to 
confide ourselves and our bicycles to 
the tender mercies of the ferry boat. 
Putting spurs in our bykes, we press 
on to catch the ten o’clock boat. “* Can 
we do it?” say I. “Or die in the 
attempt,” answers Diana; and on she 
spins—I, following after. We are with- 
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in a few yards of it, when, suddenly 
up goes Diana’s back wheel, and bump : 
down it comes again, and on she whirls. 

‘“Mine not to question why, mine 
but to do and die,” I take the thing too, 
whatever it is. Down goes my front 
wheel, and up goes my back one; on 
I go, and we catch the boat. On our 
homeward journey (generations after 
as it seems to us), far away from the 
scene of the exploit, Diana said to me, 
‘** Did you go over that thing ?”’ Ignor- 
ing the unnecessary emphasis on the 
‘*‘ you,” I replied, ‘* Yes, what was it?” 
‘** A drain pipe I suppose,”’ and neither 
of us thought it funny that we should 
both be thinking of the same thing, 
and, that it had not struck us sooner 
to exchange experiences. 

Talk about the Grand Canal at 
Venice! Kessock Ferry, in one of her 
good tempers, is all that any reason- 
able mortal can desire in the matter of 
sailing. A rhythmic swish of oars ; 
blue wavelets dancing in the sunlight ; 
Inverness unaccountably receding ; the 
Hillof Ord as unaccountably advancing, 
and there we are, we and our bykes, on 
the Black Isle. A good road winds 
round the shoulder of the hill to Conon 
Bridge and Dingwall, and this is our 
route. Up this road we cycled, till it 
got too steep, and then we sat down on 


a dyke and looked back. We meant, 
of course, to admire the view, and talk 
about it exclusively ; but somehow, 
visions of past breakfasts and future 
dinners began to obtrude themselves. 

‘“Tt’s very beautiful,” said I dreamily; 
“but, I say, Diana, when are we going 
to eat ?”’ 

Thus grossly did I express myself. 

‘*“ Feast on the beauties of nature,” 
said Diana, including them all in a 
comprehensive sweep of the hand. 

“It’s a good square meal I want,” 
persisted I doggedly. ‘‘ Nature refuses 
to be satisfied with less.” 

“What a lotof naturesthere are 3 
began Diana. 

Besides being an artist, Diana is a 
philosopher, and I don’t know what 
all besides. So manifold is her nature, 
that I have frequently to remind her 
that nature has demands on her as a 
human being. Gently, but firmly, I 
led her back to the subject of supply. 
When thoroughly wakened up, no one 
can be more practical—I will say that 
for her. She had been over this road 
before, and I listened attentively, as 
she began to tell of a certain little 
village shop about an hour’s ride from 
where we sat. There we could buy 
bread, and borrow boiling water with 
which to make us soup withal—nucleus 
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of said soup to be sundry cunning little capsules 
which we bore somewhere about us in a tin. We 
both had bags behind our saddles, and in addition I 
had a little basket attached to my handle bar. 
This sumptuous repast being still an hour ahead of 
us, I started to my feet, whipped up my beast and 
left Diana to follow at her leisure. We _ possess 
winning personalities, Diana and I. How else can 
we account for all the attentions we received on 
the way ? The man in that shop made his wife 
boil water for us; made her produce her best cups 
and saucers ; yea, pour the water over our capsules 
and stir it round. His own contributions to the 
feast was the most comprehensive and obdurate 
biscuit I ever set teeth on. We both made a hearty 
meal of it, and left innumerable fragments. Taking 
a general farewell of the good couple, 
we went on our way, once more at 
peace with nature. Up till now, 
the road had been uphill: now it 
was downhill. Diana, being a 
philosopher, enjoys getting to the 
bottom of things. 
Furthermore, being 
an artist, she revels 
in sailing downhill, 
steeping her artistic 
soul in the pano- 
rama which unfolds 
itself before her. 
Now, if there is one 
thing that I dread 
more than going 
uphill, it is going 
downhill, and being 
a native of Scot- 
land, and nothing 
else in particular, I 
have a bad time 
of it pretty often. 


KESSOK 
FERRY, BOATS. 


Imagine a beautiful 
broad road, going 
down, down, down, 
three miles or more, 
into a magnificently 


wooded. valley, 
through which the 
stately river Conon 
makes its progress. 
Down this’ broad 
and beautiful road, 
with her head well 
in the air, rode 
Diana—and I[— 
well, I came trund- 


ling after. Such are the experiences 
which go to make character. At last 
she came to Conon Bridge, which 
stands guard over the village of the 


same name. From 
my ignoble height 
I could see her, like 
Horatius Cockles of 
old, holding the 
bridge till I came. 
I found her smiling 
and provokingly 
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unconscious of having done any- 
thing in particular, so I mounted 
without making any remark and 
led the way to Dingwall, that strong- 
hold of good old whisky and sound 
theology. We passed the church and 


the distillery standing lovingly side. 


by side, galloped through the street, 
and on, by a delightfully flat road, to 
Strathpeffer. Here we called a halt 
for afternoon tea. Friends staying in 
the neighbourhood of the famous 
Wells” entertained us hospitably, 
and one of their number accompanied 
us a mile or two on our journey, 
leaving us on the threshold of the vast 


DINGWALL 


unknown. Our halting place for the 
first night was Garve. From a few 
miles to the west of Strathpeffer, the 
road was entirely new to both of us, 
and, as we were nearing the end of our 
day’s journey, and found ourselves in 
a strange valley, o’erhung by solemn 
looking mountains, silence took posses- 
sion of us, and we longed for a sight of 
our inn. At last we emerged from a 
clump of trees; and behold! A little 
village, beside a brawling bum. A 
kindly looking young woman, sur- 
rounded by some children, was standing 
at the river side ; and her we accosted. 
What a sweet face she had! and what 
a nice soft voice! I said to her :— 

‘If the inn were full, you would take 
us in yourself, would you not ? ” 

“Indeed an’ it’s me that would.” 
she answered in her soft Highland 
accent. But the inn was not full, and 
we found it all that could be desired. 
After supper we discovered the post 
office, and sent home a post card. 
Then, tired after our forty-six miles 
ride, but thankful, we turned in and 
were lulled to sleep by the murmur of 
the Black Water. 


‘ Noiselessly open the gates of the West ; 
Nor hinder our gay career ; 
Free mountain air, giving edge to our zest, 
We greet the unknown with a cheer.”’ 
Five o’clock next morning found my 


nose flattened to the window pane, as 
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I tried to see over the big mountain 
at whose feet we had spent the night. 
It was no good. There are things too 
high for me. Giving it up as a bad 
job, I betook myself to my bath, 
leaving Diana still locked in sleep. 
Even in the matter of sleep Diana has 
the better of me; in fact, I find there 
is no use in trying to keep up with her 
in rest or motion. Luckily, I don’t 
approve of organised competition, so 
it does not matter. Nine a.m. finds 
us leading out our steeds. We had 
rubbed them down the night before. 
Close companionship with a bicycle 
makes one look upon it as a thing of 
flesh and blood, to be treated in humane 
fashion. | 
The road, edged with trees, wound 
slightly upwards, and we_ walked 
leisurely on, enjoying to the full the 
free mountain air, the singing of the 
birds, and perhaps more than all, the 


mystery ofan unknown path. By-and- 
by we came to a parting of the ways, 
and the question was: “‘ Which shall 
we take?’”’ One sloped softly down 
to the right, and was a good business- 
like road. The other had no rhyme or 
reason about it. It just stood straight 
up before us, seeming to say, “‘ Try me 
if you dare.” Diana said, “ That’s not 
it anyhow,” indicating the left, and 
turning to the right. 

“You'll no get that way to Achna- 
sheen,’’ said a wayside youth whom 
we consulted; “that’ll take you to 
Ullapool. For Achnasheen you go 
straight up there,” pointing vaguely 
heavenwards. 

Diana looked at me and I looked at 
Diana. [In that look was conveyed a 
world of regret that we were not going 
to Ullapool. However, having resolved 
to act on Browning’s advice, and greet 


the “ unseen with a cheer,” we trudged 
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up the strait and narrow way leading 
to Achnasheen, with the best cheer we 
could muster. Later on we got quite 
friendly with this upright type of road, 
but on a first introduction one is 
naturally not effusive. Now comes a 
hiatus in my recollections. We must 
have got upwards and onwards though, 
for the next thing I remember is trying 
to gain admittance to the Achnasheen 
shop. Somebody at last heard my 
hunger-inspired knocks, and this some- 
body was useful in inducing the 
mistress of the emporium to appear 
on the scene, keys in hand. Buying 
some biscuits, I returned to Diana, 
who was enthroned on a dyke, and 
took counsel with her as to our next 
move. Should we, as discount on the 
ready money biscuit transaction, 
request hot water for the concoction 
of our soup? Or should we ride 
further, and perhaps fare worse ? 
Ride further was our decision ; and 
this we did, thereby laying up for 
ourselves a stock of repentance. 

Well do I recall the forms of the 
minister and his wife, sitting at the 
roadside, as we gaily cantered past. 


What instinct, I wonder, prompted us 
to greet them cheerily in the bygoing ? 
Was the sympathetic expression on 
their kindly faces called up by the 
knowledge, hid from our eyes, that 
thus, without a thought or a care, we 
were, for a time at least, saying good-bye 
to the haunts of men ? 

Gradually it dawned upon us that 
our path was getting more and more 
rugged: that the mountains were 
getting higher and gloomier ; that the 
silence brooding over the solitude was 
getting more intense, and, that we two 
were, to all intents and purposes, alone 
in the wild west. 

Suddenly a noise. a tumult, a wild 
stampede ! 

In front of us were wild horses, four, 
five, six of them madly careering to 
meet‘us! A lonely looking house came 
in sight at the wayside, and hurriedly 
dismounting, we made for it. The 
eerie look of it was heightened when 
we found that not a living soul was 
about the place. The horses seemed 
to have taken to housekeeping on their 
own account. A broken-down looking 
stable adjoined the house, and into it 
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GLEN CARKON. 


they disappeared, with, what seemed 
to us, unseemly revelry and mirth. 
All this time, we, like Adam and Eve 
of old, were hiding in the garden, 
watching the elephantine gambols of 
the enemy. When every hoof of them 
had disappeared, we glided from our 
ambush, threw ourselves on our quiet, 
well-behaved beasts, thanking our stars 
that they were not as other horses, and 
fled from the haunted spot. In pro- 
portion as we advanced, hopes of 
boiling water receded. Still, on we 
doggedly plodded, and at last, happy 
omen! We found ourselves once more 
beside the railway line, from which we 
had long been parted. It was, at least, 
a link between us and civilisation. We 
hugged it, in nautical phraseology, and 
did not let it go, till it brought us to 
two cottages at the roadside, inhabited 
by surface-men. The door of the first 
one was hospitably open, and in we 
went. There was no “Ben”? in the 
mansion— it was all ‘“‘ Butt’; and as we 
stood within the outer door, the whole 
area of the kitchen or “ Butt” end 
was visible. No wife, no_ bairns, 
relieved the bare look of the place. 
Nothing but a man, sat at the ingle- 


side. But even this imcomplete section 
of humanity was a welcome sight to 
us; for, was not that a kettle in his 
hand? And was he not in the act of 
hanging it over the peat fire? Decid- 
ing that a man, plus a kettle, was more 
desirable than a woman minus one, 
we advanced, presented our two smiling 
faces at him, and were just proceeding 
to be amiable, when the poor unprc- 
tected man hurriedly informed us that 
there were no women folk in his house, 
and that, if we would go next door, it 
would be better for us. The alarmed 
look in his eyes, with just a dash of 
“get thee behind me Satan” in it, 
would, at any other time, have incited 
us to tamper with his feelings, but, our 
whole beings calling out for “hot 
water,’ we left him alone with his 
kettle, and proceeded next door. The 
“Ben” was the “Butt” in_ this 
dwelling, and the good-wife (blessings 
on her!) was baking. She received us 
hospitably, made us try her “ baking,” 
and gave us milk thereto. ‘*‘ Himself” 
was sleeping in the “closet,” all 
unconscious that we were being enter- 
tained at his expense. His wife ex- 
plained that, being on the line (the 
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Skye line) he watched by night, and 
slept by day. She had ason, a postman, 
she said ; if we were going further west 
we would most likely meet him—a 
little black chap, cheery ; he was sure 
to be whistling. And sure enough he 
was, when, half an hour later, we met 
him, a little black cheery fellow as 
his mother had said. He returned our 
flying salute with his mother’s own 
smile. With what zest did we spin on 
now, stayed, as we were, with oatcake 
and comforted with milk! Our cour- 
age was once more normal, and we 
could now admire the frowning range of 
hills, which rose like a wall on our left, 
and the heathery uplands stretched out 
on our right. Nothing but heather 
and hills to be seen, when, all at once 
a big comfortable looking mansion 
appeared at the roadside—with red 
blinds to all the windows no less! 
We had to contain our curiosity as to 
its history till we came to the railway 
crossing. The lady who opened the 
gates for us was both able and willing 
to supply us with all necessary infor- 
mation. It was  ‘“ Achnashellach 
Lodge”’; and the gentleman who 
owned it, “a nice dacent middle-aged 
gentleman,” had just got married to a 
young “ crather ”’ from London. ‘‘ They 
were coming home that very night, 
poor things!”’ She didna know how 
they would get on ; indeed, nobody did. 

Agreeing with her as to the vagueness 
and riskiness of matrimony in general, 
we thankfully received a cup of cold 
water at her hands, and pressed on- 
wards. Suddenly Diana began to sniff. 
So did I. Can that be the caller sea 
air that assails our nostrils? And is 
that long-necked piece of water coming 
to meet us the sea? Why! we left 
the sea behind us on the East Coast, 
when we took our last look of the 
Moray Firth. And here it is dancing 
up to us from the West Coast under the 
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name of Loch Carron! We have crossed 
bonnie Scotland from sea to sea! We 
dismount, spread our map before us 
and hold a council of war. Now is the 
moment to decide. Shall we, as all 
our friends advised us, take train from 
Strath Carron station along the south 
side of the loch to the Kyle of Lochalsh, 
or shall we hold on, on the north 
side, cross the loch at Strome Ferry, 
and cycle across the miniature penin- | 
sula to Kyle? If we decide for the | 
train, we shall have to wait four hours ‘ 
for it. Wait? No; as long as we | 
have health and wheels. On we speed, 
swallowing sea air at every step, until 
we find ourselves negotiating what 
seems to be a one-sided village. Are | 
we never to get rid of it ? Itseems tous 
that we have cycled miles, and yet, 
there it is! House after house, each 
disgorging admiring spectators as we 
pass. As for the children. Do they 
take us for the “Pied Piper” that 
they follow us so persistently ? It 
looks like it ; and—poor little things— 
we are making straight for the sea. At 
last the houses seem to tire of keeping 
up with us, and, falling back one by 
one, they finally stop. It is the 
famous village of Loch Carron. Like 
Princes Street, Edinburgh—one-sided 
and a mile long. It has for its off-side, 
what Princes Street lacks—the sea. 
Two miles and a half further on, we 
stumbled on Strome Ferry, which 
seemed to be manned by a small boy— 
the most imperturbable specimen of 
the genus boy that ever was produced. 
We tried being gentle to him, and we 
tried being firm. Neither had the 
smallest effect. He went on doing 
nothing until he had quite finished, 
and then sauntered off, leaving us in 
uncertainty as to whether his retreat 
were in our interests or not. At last a 
man appeared, and,pulling out a cockle- 
shell of a boat, invited us to enter, We 
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thought the accommodation slightly 
inadequate, but imagine our feelings 
when four young men and the imp boy 
jumped in at the last moment! Truly 
an excess of foreknowledge is a grievous 
thing. 

By this time it was getting on for 
six o'clock, and we had some thoughts 
of halting, for the night, at Strome 
Ferry, instead of pushing on to Kyle ; 
the local Land’s End. Our fellow- 
passengers, whom we consulted, unani- 
mously voted for non-delay. “It’s 
only a matter of ten miles to Kyle,” 
they said. That being nothing in our 
eyes, we determined to push on, 
without even waiting for tea at Strome. 
We should have such a nice high tea at 
Kyle an hour hence, we said to each 
other, and smiled at the prospect of 
our lovely evening ride. 

The little town of Strome Ferry lies 
between the devil (in the shape of a 
steep hill) and the deep sea. As far as 
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we could see, there was no exit, in the 
direction we wanted to go, but over this 
hill. ‘‘ How do we get further ? ”’ we 
asked; “there seems no way out of 
Strome Ferry.” With one accord they 
pointed upwards. ‘‘ Do you see that 
road on the face of the hill?” they 
chorussed. We could not deny: that 
we did. “* Well, ye go up there and ye 
get a fine road on the top.” 


Alas! for the first time, we thor- 
oughly realised that we were going to 
Skye. 

Well, we said good-bye to the 


inhabitants of the nether world, and 
proceeded Skye-wards, side by side 
with our chariots. The next thing I 
remember is sinking down at the 
roadside with a view to retrospection. 
It ended in introspection. The whole 
inner woman called out for something 
to hold on by. The moment had come 
when strong drink is no mocker; the 
moment admitted by the strictest 
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prohibitionist. We hadit with us; 
and we took turns at the bottle’s 
mouth, the world holding its breath 
and looking on. A very small bottle 
it was, leaving no margin for excess. 
Oh, the reviving powers of the sparing 
draught! The Highlander knows how 
to name things, as well as_ places. 
“Spirits”? and ‘“‘ water of life” he 
calls it, and if you get personally 
acquainted with his hills and glens, you 
begin to understand why he kind of 
looks down on teetotalers, and asks a 
blessing before he imbibes his ration of 
spirits. How mellow and nice, and at 
peace with all mankind we felt, under 
the benign influence of the “ spirits ! ” 
We looked away down the hill at 
Strome Ferry, and thanked our stars 
that we were far above it; at the 
railway line winding round the Land’s 
End to Kyle, and congratulated our- 
selves that we had done without it; 
at the sea, and Loch Carron village at 
the other side, and our hearts swelled 
within us that we had run nearly the 
half of our appointed circuit. Yes, 
thanks to the “ spirits ” our spirits rose, 
even to our surroundings. By-the-by 
we rose too, and once more put our 
bicycles to their legitimate use. Our 
road now led across a high table land, 
and in spirits as high we cantered along 
to Kyle, in the fond belief that we had 
only to follow the straight road to get 
there. Alas! our plan, “ well-made,”’ 
went sadly “agee.’’ So did our road. 
The first intimation we had of its fickle 
propensities, was when it suddenly 
drew up, its progress barred by another 
road, skirting a wild moorland. To 
the right or the left on the new road ? 
That was the question. A man with 
a horse and cart had just passed on 
this road as we came up to it. I sped 
after him. ‘No, this is no the way to 
Kyle,” he said. “ Ye’ll just have to 
go back the way ye came and cross 


that bridge that ye see there, and then 
ye’ll turn to the right. Ye’ll see a fine 
road to the left, but ye’ll no meddle wi 
it,’ he added as an afterthought. 

‘Did the man think we were going 
to put the road in our pockets ? ”’ said 
Diana, when I communicated this final 
injunction to her. She is not a High- 
lander born, you see, and cannot be 
expected to appreciate Highland meta- 
phor. We crossed the bridge, saw the 
fine road, and were sorely tempted to 
meddle with it. Looking over the 
parapet of the bridge, we called out to 
a woman in the village street below, 
“Is this the way to Kyle?” at the 
same time pointing to the road we 
wanted to meddle with. She wasted 
no words on us, but, by vigorous 
pantomime, indicated that we were to 
descend to her level. Down we stum- 
bled, checking the foolhardy rashness 
of our steeds by keeping them well in 
hand. 

“Ye go straight through the town, 
and then turn up the hill,” she said 
smilingly. They have all soft voices 
and are all courteous to strangers, in 
this out of the way part of the 
world. 

‘* How far is it to Kyle ? ” we asked, 
just for the fun of the thing. We had 
asked the same question two or three 
times before, and, each time, Kyle was 
further off. 

‘* Five and a half mile,” she said in 
her slow Highland way. Courage! We 
must be getting near it, for that was 
what the last man but one told us, two 
or three miles back. We thanked her 
cheerily, and trudged on. When we 
reached the end of the ‘“‘ town,” we 
met our road, face to face, and quailed. 
A path to the right led to another 
village, which, as far as we could judge, 
outdid its neighbour in its utter con- 
tempt for zstheticism and sanitation. 

“We'll go and ask there,” we said. 


‘There may be a way round to Skye, 
as well as straight up.” 

‘“No,” the inhabitants said cour- 
teously, but firmly. There was no 
thoroughfare that way ; and with one 
accord they pointed upward. Slowly 
and sadly we left them, with their 
imperfect grasp of the amenities of life, 
and proceeded heavenward. Half way 
up, we met a man coming down with 
cows, and, as we never allowed a chance 
of communicating with our kind to 
slip, him we accosted, with our usual 
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Kyle,”—mentally adding, “if ever we 
get there.” 

“That will be a good thing for the 
people of Kyle,” he said, and then we 
parted. - 

‘What did he mean by saying that 
‘it would be a good thing for the people 
of Kyle ?’” said Diana to me, when 
we had resumed our climbing. Now, 
Diana and I have had sufficient ex- 
perience in compliments to recognise 
one when we hear it ; but to this day, 
we don’t know if that Highlander 
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salutation: ‘“‘How far is. it to 
Kyle ? ” 

** Oh, weel,”’ he said, ‘it will be fully 
five and a half mile.” 

The time had come to remonstrate, 
and Diana, looking severely at him, 
said: ‘ They told us that a mile ago.” 

** Oh, weel,”’ he said, ‘it will maybe 
fower and a half mile,” and with this 
handsome concession we had to be 
content. “And you're going to Kyle ?” 
he said. 

** Yes,” we replied, “ we’re going to 
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meant his remark for a joke at our ex- 
pense, or a most delicately worded com- 
pliment. He had a twinkle in his eye. 

Ultimately we got to Kyle; for I 
distinctly remember tea and mutton 
chops being set before us. Further- 
more, I remember the disgust that 
took possession of my whole being on 
seeing Diana partaking of the same, 
and seemingly enjoying them. Also, 
I have a distinct recollection of fleeing 
from those mutton chops, stumbling up 
a winding stair, and sinking among the 
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pillows of a four-poster, feeling that 
there was no more desirable place on 
the face of the earth than Kyle—when 
you got there. 

Long I was ’twixt sleeping and 
waking, and my mind travelled back- 
wards. My last coherent recollection 
was of the man who said “it would be 
a good thing for the people of Kyle.” 
After that, it seemed to me that we 
met men at stated intervals, and they 
- all added on a mile, in answer to our 
question, ‘“‘ How far is it to Kyle?” 
Then, we seemed to get into a beautiful 
wood, with a lovely road through it, 
the only drawback being that we had 
constantly to get down to open gates. 
And that glorious sunset! Did we see 
it, or is it a dream ? We were sitting 
on a fence, and looking towards the 
west. The sun was going down in 
golden waves, and the Atlantic, with a 


thrill of delight quivering over its 
surface, was waiting to receive it in its 
embrace. A little village, with a 
golden halo round it, was sitting beside 
the sea holding its breath, and gazing 
at the unearthly beauty of the scene. 
Diana, who all this time was audibly 
sleeping in the next room, told me in 
the morning that it was quite true— 
that the sun did go down like that; 
and that the little village was Plockton. 

Next morning I opened my eyes on 
Skye. From my pillow I could see 
across the blue strip of Atlantic which 
dances between it and Kyle. And 
there! see! a little boat is putting off 
from the shore, and it has two white 
sails like wings. “Speed bonny boat like 
a bird on thewing, over the sea to Skye.” 
We are going to charter one just like 
it, for, having got to Kyle, the next 
thing is to get out of it, and into—Skye. 


TO A PIRATE 


By F. O’NEILL GALLAGHER 


I;.NSHRINED in Sussex hills there lies 
A tree-o’ershadowed tiny mere, 
Upon whose silver surface plies 
My sweet tyrannic buccaneer. 


Beauty’s artillery her freight, 

Your pirate galley skims and darts, 
And all who sail that fairy strait 

Must stay and yield you up their hearts. 


Your golden glances challenged me, 
Imperative, they bade me stand, 

I struck my flag, Misogyny, 
And came a captive to your hand. 


Yet willing slave, although I stay, 
One thing I dare to stipulate, 

With pity tinge your despot sway, 
If captain you—then make me mate. 
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FUGISAN 


AN ASCENT OF JAPAN’S SACRED MOUNTAIN 
By M. GRACE UNDERWOOD 


Illustrated by George C. Haité, F.L.S., R.B.A., RT. ; 


HAT the Japanese love their 
country nobody doubts, but 
only those who have visited 
that charming and beautiful 

land can realise the love, amounting 
to adoration, which the Japanese 
bestow on the most beautiful object 
and the most sacred, in the length and 
breadth of it, namely Fugisan, or Lord 
Fugi. Towering over 12,300 feet above 
sea level, shaped in a perfect cone, the 
apex of which bears a resemblance to 
an eight-petaled lotus flower, Fugi is 
an entrancing vision crowned with 
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and from photographs 


dazzling snow, and rearing his head 
(the Japanese call Fugi “ he ’’) against 
the blue sky far above the clouds. To 
the Japanese he is sacred, for if you 
reach his summit you leave there your 
sins behind you; consequently, each 
year, during the few weeks the ascent 
is practicable, thousands of devoted 
pilgrims climb to the summit. He is 
continually depicted in their works of 
art, and even rickshaw coolies in 
Yokohama will suddenly stop pulling 
you, and turning round will point with 
pride. to “Lord Fugi”; nor will 
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OUR GUIDE, KATSUYAMA. 


they proceed till you have gazed at 
him. 

My brother-in-law, my sister, and 
myself having long admired him from 
a distance, determined to go up him, 
though not many European ladies 
attempt it ; indeed, till forty years ago 
it was forbidden ground to women at 
all. Accordingly on August 5th, 
having waited for good weather, for 
Fugi is apt to capriciously bury himself 
in clouds for days, we started from 
Yokohama by train at Ir a.m. The 
arrangements for food, bedding, chairs, 
etc., had been made by Katsuyama, 
our Japanese guide, to whose unremit- 
ting attention, care and resource we 
owed the success and comfort of our 
expedition. After three hours in the 
train we arrived at Sotenba, a small 
town on the northen side, and just at 
the base of Fugi. Here we went to a 
teahouse, where the coolies who were 
to carry our chairs as far as the gradient 
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permitted awaited us. The chairs 
were lashed to two poles, which four 
coolies raised shoulder high ; six men 
were appointed to each chair. They 
had come from the hill-country, as an 
inexperienced chair-coolie is apt to 
produce the same effect as a “ heavy 
swell”? atsea. Katsuyama had elected 
to ride as far as possible. At Sotenba 
we saw many pilgrims. The High 
Church Party (so to speak) of these 
were dressed in spotless white, with 
pale blue facings. They walked with 
conscious pride, their staves in their 
hands, and their bells tinkling on their 
backs. 

As our coolies had just come thirteen 
miles to meet us, we waited while they 
stoked up again, shovelling in their rice, 
etc. No other words can describe the 
process. When this was accomplished 
we got into our chairs a little after 
3 p.m., and started for Tarabo, our 
prospective halting place for the night. 
It was misty, and we could only see we | 
passed through a grassy country, and 
as we got higher a great many fir trees 
surrounded us, and after that denser 
woods composed of various kinds of 
trees. This region is known as Fugi’s 
Forest Belt. Reaching 2,000 feet 
above sea level, the coolies were 
already walking in ashes and cinders. 
We arrived at Tarabo, 4,000 feet up, 
at 7.15 p.m., eleven miles from 
Sotenba. 

We stopped at the teahouse, and 
rejoiced to find ourselves above the 
clouds, and that Fugi was clear of them. 
Dinner was cooked by the devoted 
Katsuyama, and then we watched our 
beds being made, such as they were, 
and what there was of them. The 
teahouse was occupied by about forty 
pilgrims. We could see them in little 
parties of seven or eight, squatting 
happily on the floor. Some eating, 
and some chattering, others smoking 


_ and = snoozing, our nineteen coolies 
amongst the others. Katsuyama laid 
down our beds, scattering round them 
some scented powder, and hung up 
white cotton curtains to separate them 
from the others. These curtains fell 
very short of their requirements, but 
we refused to notice it, and endeavoured 
to snatch some sleep between the 
attacks of the mosquitos, the chatter- 
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on one side, the only blot on Fngi’s 
perfect shape. It was formed during 
the last eruption in 1707, when ashes 
fell several inches deep, sixty miles 
away. At the earnest request of the 
guide neither my sister nor myself 
walked a step for several miles. Our 
coolies cracked jokes amongst them- 


selves ceaselessly. There were eighteen 


of them for the chairs, and one baggage 


* CROWNED WITH DAZZLING SNOW " 


ing of the pilgrims, and the ringing of 
the chapel bells at intervals. 

At 1.30 a.m. our guide called us. 
We dressed and had some food, and 
by 2.30 were in our chairs. The moon 
was setting and Fugi was cloudless, 
except for a mere scrap of nightcap on 
his head; but oh! he looked so far 
away, with his snow patches glimmer- 
ing in the starlight, and a faint twinkle 
showing in the last teahouse. Hoeizan 
confronted us. Hoeizan is the hump 


coolie, whose conduct filled me with 
admiration and envy. Carrying over 
forty pounds on his back and sinking 
far past his ankles in ashes, he 
simply pranced up the eight thousand 
feet to the top. He always led 
by a long way, then turned up in 
a teahouse, had a chat and rushed off 
again. 

In a short time the forest belt ceased 
abruptly, and all vegetation, except a 
species of dock, and a few grasses, 
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vanished. The coolies were sinking 
inches deep in ashes at every step. It 
was bitterly cold, icy winds blowing, 
with an occasional puff of hot air 
which gave a most eerie feeling, 
greatly added to by the fact that every 
few seconds a cloud would form, and 
as quickly vanish again. 

At 4.45 a.m. the sun rose. We had 
halted at a little teahouse, perched on 
a rock, its wooden roof carefully 
weighted with stones. As the sun’s 
rim reached the horizon, our coolies 
knelt down, bowed their heads, said 
their prayers, and gasped their admira- 
tion and greeting of it, and then smiled 
atus. We were now 6,000 feet up, and 
dawn revealed a sea of white clouds 
far beneath us, with the peaks of 
distant hills sticking up like islands in 
the midst of them. A thunderstorm 
was raging in a corner down below. 
We climbed and climbed, but Hoeizan 
merely grew larger and larger,. and 
Fugi looked as distant as ever. My 
sister and I looked at each other. 
Should we ever reach the top? The 
gradient was terrible, the coolies were 
staggering in ashes half-way to their 
knees, and yet Katsuyama nearly 
wept if we walked. And oh! _ the 
awful desolation that daylight revealed; 
for miles nothing but ashes, while the 
wind howled round us. We seemed 
to have arrived at the cinder heap of 
the world. We began to sympathise 
with that profane tourist who, during 
his ascent, stigmatised Fugi as ‘‘ a mass 
of humbug and ashes.” From afar 
Fugi is a dream of loveliness, a fairy 
vision, but when climbing he reveals 
himself as a wilderness of terrible and 
fearful grandeur. 

When at last we reached 10,000 feet 
above sea-level even Katsuyama 
declared we must abandon our chairs. 
We had already walked a great deal 
to spare the coolies, who did not seem 


to have turned a hair. They drank 
their tea when they could get it, 
smiled benignly at us, implored us not 
to walk, and ceaselessly cracked jokes 
with each other. They were told that 
only a half-dozen or so of them need 
come to the top, but the whole eighteen 
still followed on. The clouds cleared, 
giving us magnificent views of the 
surrounding country, and to our great 
joy Hoeizan was at last sinking beneath 
us. Occasionally birds skimmed by, 
and we saw one or two butterflies that 
had literally been blown over the top. 
We came to immense stretches of snow, 
frozen hard, and the ground turned to 
rock instead of ashes. We had tied on 
the native sandals of straw, called 
waraji, over our boots, to give us a 
foothold. These waraji were literally 
torn to rags. Our coolies pushed and 
pulled us, in their kindly zeal, nearly 
precipitating me on my nose several 
times, and even cheerful Katsuyama 
announced he was “very played out.” 
For the last 1,000 feet the rarified air 
made it hard work. At 1.15 p.m., 
after eleven hours steady climbing, we 
reached the summit, 12,300 feet up. 
I looked at Fugisan contemptuously, 
he was a mere mound. Then I peered 
cautiously down into the crater. The 
desolation was indescribable; 600 
yards across, and 700 feet deep, with 
slides of snow down it, and overhangng 
rocks of an angry red colour, it was a 
sight to make one shudder. It was so 
cold that the kindly priests gave me 
some of the famous “ golden water ” to 
drink. 

Numberless pilgrims were walking 
about with airs of importance and 
self-complacency. One old, old man 
was sitting on a rock. He was bald 
except for a fringe of snow-white hair 
three or four inches long all round his 
crown, and was so thin and frail, and 
his voice quavered so, I felt sure he 
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: a . would be blown away 

. Mt &, eee like the butterflies if he 
eT a at EGY Ee | stood up. Another howl 
timsonen ao Sar eee iow ae from the crater, and I 
capa a ot “a Ovstath,®,” fled up the little path 

ial Oe” ee eee ey to the temple, which is 

~ . 3 4 ewe eK kept open during 
e ee ie uae ee pilgrim times. The 


friendly old priests 
there smiled so kindly; 
a European lady was a , 
rarity at this height, 
and they let me ring 
the temple bell for luck, 
and on my wooden staff 
they stamped in red 
paint the name of the 
temple, and sold mea 
little red certificate to prove I 
had really reached the summit. 

A short time on the top sufficed, 

as the cold was so _ intense. 
Katsuyama warmed our Liebig, and gave us food. 
Several times he looked at us meditatively, and 
said: ‘* Very strong ladies.” 

At 3.15 p.m. we left the summit, and arrived at 
our deserted chairs at about five o’clock. Thank- 
fully I climbed into mine, but when the coolies 
began to trot down with me and the shaking 
became so dreadful I had to clutch wildly at the 
sides of my chair to prevent myself falling out, 
in spite of protests I decided to walk. Aban- 
doning our upward zig-zag path, we descended 
Hoeizan by a path the gradient of which would 
seem incredible. So steep was it that if you ran 
leaning backwards, although you sank deep in 
pulverised ashes, it was no exertion to take yard long strides. We literally flew 
down, the coolies rollicking alongside with the chair, and stopping at intervals 
to tie the remnants of my waraji to my boots. I wore out three pairs of waraji, 
and finally my boots, over Fugi. We got to Tarabo at 6.30 p.m., having 
accomplished in three hours what it had taken us eleven hours to do when 
ascending. The invaluable Katsuyama set to to get ourdinner. I said to one 
of the coolies, ‘‘ You tired ?”’ He smiled and shook his head, and then added 
truthfully, ‘‘ Little tired.” 

I managed to eat my dinner, but my sister could only take a little soup, and 
flinging herself down on the futon (a Japanese quilt), dropped asleep. The sun 
woke us in the morning, and we left Tarabo at seven o’clock for our return to 
Sotenba. It was brilliant sunshine, and our coolies gathered us lovely bouquets 
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of flowers en route. Arrived at Sotenba 
we had what we were all pining for— 
baths. What matter that all windows 
had to be draped to hinder interested 
villagers gazing in; what matter that 
doors had no bolts, Katsuyama stand- 
ing guard outside; we revelled in the 
water. Ashes were in our clothes, in 
our hair, up our noses, in our teeth ; 
would we ever be clean again ? 

We parted from our coolies, who 
smiled and bowed, and joked to the 
last, cheerfully annexing the clothes 
and boots we discarded. 

“You not want?” said one to me 
with an incredulous air, holding up a 
disreputable boot. 

“No,” I replied, and he annexed 
it instantly. 

We returned to Yokohama with 
complexions burnt brick-red and still 
very ashy, but with our pilgrim staves, 
at sight of which the Yokohama coolies 
g iped and asked, ** Lord Fugi ? ’”? How 


proudly we replied, ‘‘ Yes.” To Kat- 
suyama be the credit, that best of 
Japanese guides, who seemed beloved 
by everybody. Every coolie, every 
teahouse knew and liked Katsuyama, 
and small wonder. He saw us off to 
Vancouver, and to the last he asserted 
he never before had met such “ strong 
ladies.” 

As for Fugi, after we descended him, 
I only once again saw His Lordship. 
In Yokohama one evening, my rick- 
shaw coolie suddenly stopped, pointed 
excitedly to the horizon,and exclaimed, 
** Fugi, Fugisan !”’ and there, standing 
up against an orange-red sunset -sky, 
cloudless from top to bottom, without 
even his favourite nightcap on, that 
““mass of humbug and ashes ”’ reared 
himself, a vision of beauty. ** Distance 
lends enchantment.’’ Knowing what 
was expected of me, though, I smiled, 
and murmured to the delighted coolie, 
‘** Ah! Fugisan.”’ 


ILGRIMS AND COOLIES AT THE SUMMIT OF FUGISAN. 
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= URELY, my dears, you might 

~ tell me what to do,”’ cried Mrs. 

Bell reproachfully, addressing 

her three daughters—Alicia, 

the invalid, Rosalind, the beauty, and 
Regina J., the clever one. 

** How ridiculous, mother, when we 
haven’t the least idea! ’”’ snapped the 
invalid. 

** Burn the letter and think no more 
about it, mother dear,’’ drawled the 
beauty, with a yawn. 

**Let us think it out,” suggested the 
clever one, and the mother turned to 
her with hope in her pretty faded eyes. 

** Miss Ruddergless’s letter = 

“Your great-aunt Ruddergless, my 
dear,’’ corrected Mrs. Bell, who was 
particular as to details. 

** Well, we'll effect a compromise and 
say ‘ Aunt Ruddergless’ for short,” 
went on her daughter, “‘ writes a letter 
demanding impossibilities, for which 
she offers a sum of money we stand in 
great need of——”’ 

** Fifty pounds to take dear Alicia 
abroad—and that is just the one thing 
she needs,”” murmured the mother, with 
a pitying glance at Alicia’s pale, pinched 
face. 
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‘** And fifty pounds for the services of 
the missing ‘ Jane,’ ” laughed Rosalind. 

‘* Don’t laugh, Rosa,’ admonished 
Mrs. Bell, ‘‘ because it really is very 
serious. It does seem so hard to lose 
this chance when we have struggled so 
long to get our heads above water. I’m 
sure if I’?d known she would have come 
round again after that dreadful quarrel 
with your father, I'd have called you 
all ‘ Jane,’ if ’'d had to number you, 
one—two—three! It was to please 
Aunt Ruddergless we called our first 
* Jane,’ and she doesn’t know the baby 
died, because that was after she’d fallen 
out with us.. Then when Regina came 
we put ina‘ Jane’ for her second name, 
hoping the day might come < 

‘** And now,” interrupted the beauty, 
her bright eyes dancing with fun, “‘ the 
day has come—oh, mother dear, I 
can’t help laughing—the great Rudder- 


_gless holds out the olive-branch and 


says ‘send me Jane to be my stay and 
comfort for two months ’—just fancy 
two long months with — great-aunt 
Ruddergless ! ” 

‘* Rosalind, you are most heartless,” 
protested the invalid, with tears welling 
up in her large pathetic eyes; ‘‘ you 
know how I’ve longed for change.”’ and 
she glanced dismally from the shabby 
room to the shabbier street outside. 

““As there is no * Jane’ to go,” 
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interposed Regina quickly, “‘ perhaps 
we could offer a substitute.” 

** You don’t mean me!” gasped the 
beauty; “‘no, no, I really could not. 
Besides, she wouldn’t keep me a week. 
I’m no use.” | 

‘‘T’ve thought of that,’ said the 
clever one with sisterly frankness. 
‘© Aunt Ruddergless says she wants 
someone to dance attendance on her, 
and take care of her during the summer. 
[ll go.” 

**'You!’’ exclaimed Alicia, sitting 
upright in her astonishment, “* when 
the tiresome old woman declines to 
have anything to do with Regina J., 
B.Sc.” 

‘** And yet I am ‘ Jane. 

‘She does not know that; she calls 
‘the girl with the ridiculous 

‘‘ Then [ll drop the name and be 
* Jenny ’—you all call me so.” 

‘* But she is quite insulting when she 
speaks of your learning, my dear,” 
interposed the mother plaintively. 

‘Then I'll drop that too—for the 
time,”’ answered Regina, in her clear 
decided voice. ‘“‘Aunt Ruddergless 
demands a girl of the name of ‘ Jane’ 
—a girl to bear with her whims and 
fancies for two months. I have just 
that time at my disposal ; she does not 
approve of learned maidens. Very well, 
it will do me good to know nothing 
more than Aunt Ruddergless can tell 
me, for one golden summer. Fifty 
pounds down for Alicia, fifty pounds at 
the end of the enterprise for you, 
mother dear.” 

‘* But, my dear, I’m afraid it would 
be wrong,” faltered Mrs. Bell, but she 
looked towards Alicia and was silent ; 
she could not quench the hope that 
shone in her sick daughter’s eyes. 

‘* It sounds wrong, perhaps,’ assented 
Regina, ‘‘ but it isn’t really. I shall 
fulfil all Aunt Ruddergless’s conditions ; 
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I am ‘ Jane Bell.’ Regina is gone, 
vanished, nowhere, for the time being.” 

“Do you think you can obliterate 
her like that ? ’’ asked Rosalind, as she 
lolled back in her chair, with her hand- 
some eyes resting quizzically on her 
sister’s tall form. ‘‘My dear Jenny, one 
has only to look at you to imagine the 
cap adorning your clever brow, and the 
gown depending from your shapely 
shoulders; you cannot hide Regina 
J., B.Sc.” 

*“CanInot ? Weshallsee,’’ retorted 
the clever one. ‘‘ It is only to dress my 
hair in the fa hion and put on a few 
frills and furbelows—my frivolous sister 
will instruct me—and not forget I am 
* Jane ’—that 1s all.” 

“* Yes, my self-confident sister, that is 
all, but it is a great deal,” said the 
beauty, and had the last word. 

But in spite of her mother’s fears and 
Rosalind’s gibes, Regina J. did not 
flinch from her purpose, nor would she 
be assisted in carrying it out; she 
would take the whole responsibility, she 
said. She wrote Miss Ruddergless, 
dutifully offering her services and 
signing the letter in an all too manly 
hand, ‘‘ Jane Bell.”” Then she prepared 
a modest summer wardrobe, restricted 
in quality and quantity by reason of a 
lack of capital; the greater part of 
Regina’s salary as teacher in a Grammar 
School going towards household ex- 
penses. 

Regina J. Bell, B.Sc., teacher of 
science and English literature, was a 
fine young woman with stately tread, 
head well set, white skin, clear grey 
eyes, brown hair with a big wave in it, 
turned back from a grand square brow ; 
plainly, even grimly dressed. Jane 
Bell, as she settled herself in the 
corner of the railway carriage that was 
to bear her southwards, was a very 
different personage ; her forehead was 
half hidden by cunning wayes and 


rippling curls of dusky hair, and shaded 
by a dainty summer hat; and the 
severe gown had given place to many 
frills and fluttering ribbons, getting 
sadly in the wearer’s way, but she bore 
these annoyances calmly as part of the 
penalty she had incurred. 

Her destination was a moorland 
station in Devonshire, in which locality 
great-aunt Ruddergless had taken a 
house. Rescuing her belongings from a 
pile of tourists’ luggage, Regina J. stood 
at the ‘way out” awaiting rather 
anxiously the carriage Miss Ruddergless 
had promised to send. Presently 
along the dusty white road a highly 
respectable carriage, drawn by a highly 
respectable horse, approached her 
rapidly, and she gave a little gasp of 
astonishment when its only occupant— 
a gentleman—drew up in front of the 
station, gave his horse in charge of a 
porter, and advanced to meet her. 

** Miss Bell ?”’ he said enquiringly, 
as he lifted his hat. 

** Yes ; Jane Bell,’ she answered, 
with an idea of beginning as she meant 
to go on. 

‘* Miss Ruddergless—my aunt—has 
sent me to meet you;”’ then seeing her 
perplexity, he continued, “‘I am 
Richard Bryce—my mother was Aunt 
Jane’s youngest sister—so we must be 
some kind of cousins, you know,” and 
then he smiled—and Regina noting 
what a smile could do for his grave, 
strongly-marked face, thought he should 
smile often, but when she drove over 
the moor by his side and the smile had 
died away, she whispered to herself, 
‘* I wish there hadn’t been a man in it, 
at least not one like my cousin, Richard 


Bryce.” 
The glance she had _ stolen at 
him from under the brim of the 


shady hat showed her a man of 
thirty or thirty-five, of serious face 
and dignified manner; but with a 


REGINA J., B.Sc. 


penetrating gaze, telling of alertness of 
mind and eye, a man not easily hood- 
winked. With her _ self-confidence 
somewhat shaken she reached Furze 
Hill, and was ushered into the presence 
of Miss Ruddergless—a tall, gaunt old 
woman, too crippled by rheumatism to 
rise from her chair. 

** So you are my great-niece, Jane,” 
she said, when the first greetings were 
over, putting up her eyeglass and 
surveying the girl from the crown of her 
summer hat to the toe of her shapely 
shoe. : 

“* They call me ‘ Jenny’ at home,” 
said Regina. 

“So they may, but Jane you were 
christened and Jane I shall call you. 
And you can call me ‘ Aunt ’—not 
‘Auntie’ mind, Ill have no such 


jargon here. You are young-looking 
for your age, child,” she said abruptly. 
“* My age ?” faltered Regina. 


a 


Se Sey age 


“SETTLED MERSELF IN THE CORNER OF THE RAILWAY 
CARRIAGE ” 
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““ Yes ; I remember well when you 
were born and christened—just twenty- 
six years ago, but you don’t look it. 
You mayn’t think it, Richard, but Jane 
is very like what I was at her age— 
very like.” 

Richard gave a quick glance from 
the girl’s blushing face to that of the 
grim old spinster, and without the 
slightest expression of astonishment 
suggested that as Miss Bell had travelled 
far and must be tired, she might like to 
go to her room. Regina could have 
blessed Cousin Richard for her release 
as she tripped upstairs after the trim 
parlour-maid. 

“‘It will be more difficult than I 
thought,’”’ mused Regina. ‘“‘I forgot 
Jane was three years older—and then 
there’s Cousin Richard.”’ 

But as the summer days sped by she 
grew accustomed to the sharp “‘ Jane ”’ 
of Miss Ruddergless, and the more 
mellow ‘‘ Cousin Jenny ” of Richard 
Bryce, and found it easier to answer to 
her name than to imagine herself only 
what she was expected to be—a cheery, 
light-hearted, simple-minded _ lassie, 
willing to sit literally and metaphori- 
cally at Aunt Ruddergless’s feet and be 
instructed. 

As far as her aunt was concerned, 
however, it was wonderful how well she 
succeeded ; she was beginning to enjoy 
herself too, the experience was so novel, 
for when the old lady found she had a 
good listener she waxed garrulous, 
telling lively stories of days when life 
was more vivid and less complex ; or 
tucked up comfortably in a low pony- 
carriage they wandered over miles of 
moorland roads—Regina drove, and 
Aunt Ruddergless beguiled the way 
with tales and legends of witchery and 
horror, and even of love-lorn men and 
maidens. 

On many subjects aunt and niece 
were able toagrce, but on one frequently 


recurring theme Regina was compelled 
to keep silence—‘‘ the higher education 
of women.”’ 

‘“* B.Sc. ! Fiddle-de-dee ! ”’ exclaimed 
the old lady one day as they sat on the 
lawn—Regina trifling with a scrap of 
embroidery, and Richard Bryce lying 
on the grass at their feet. ‘‘ ve no 
patiencewith suchrevolutionary notions 
—ladies were ladies when I was young, 
and knew nothing but what men chose 
to tell them; now—— No, I don’t say 
anything against you, Jane, you are 
just what a young woman should be, 
and willing to learn; but there’s your 
sister Regina——”’ 

Her niece started and let her work 
fall. Richard Bryce picked it up, and 
as he returned it said in his grave 
voice :— 

*“ By the way, what is your sister 
Regina like ? ” 

‘* Like—well I can hardly tell——”’ 

** Is she like you ? ” 

‘*'Yes; oh, very like,” answered 
Regina quickly; ‘* she wears her hair 
differently—combed up from her fore- 
head you know—she’s rather proud of 
her forehead.” 

‘* Ah, she is wise not to cover it, then. 
It is a pity, I have often thought, to 
hide such a fine brow as yours. Why 
do you do it 2?” he asked, with his eyes 
fixed on her face. 


‘“ Why?” she stammered, then 
lightly, ‘‘ because it is the fashion, 
Cousin Richard—one mustn’t be 
dowdy.” 


Richard looked at her curiously, and 
resumed his reading. 

If Regina had always remembered to 
be ‘“‘ simple-minded Jane,” Richard 
Bryce would not have been so much 
attracted by her ; but “‘ Jane Bell,” as 
he knew her, was a delightful com- 
plexity. Sometimes they took long 
walks together, climbing the tors or 
tramping for miles over the downs and 
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‘STH OLD LADY FOUND SHE HAD A GOOD LISTENER ™ 


along by the noisy moorland streams. 
During these rambles they found much 
to talk of, and strange to say, although 
Richard Bryce was accounted a learned 
man, Jane, the simple-minded, was 
able to converse intelligently on every 
subject he introduced. One day by 
accident he referred to a much-disputed 
modern scientific theory, and was 
surprised by his cousin’s ready re- 


sponse; his’ evident astonishment 
brought her to herself, and she stopped 
suddenly, with a blush and a smile. 

** I suppose you gather a great deal 
on these subjects from your sister ?”’ he 
said. 

““Yes, I learn a great deal from 
Regina,” she answered with a rosier 
blush and laughter in her eyes. ‘‘ Do 
you share our aunt’s prejudice ag 
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to the educated woman, Cousin 
Richard? ” 

“In a lesser degree, perhaps I do,” 
confessed Richard Bryce, *‘ I admire 
womanly women ‘ 

** And conclude women are stamped 
out of pasteboard and coloured one side 
only; you cannot eumaeue a com- 
bination ? ” 

*‘No, that appears to me an impos- 
sibility,” said Richard with decision 
born of -ignorance. “‘I think when 
women enter the arena with men, they 
are in danger of losing that gentle 
reticence we look for; and besides, 
occasions arise in the rush of life when 
a woman’s impulse may make her 
unable to discriminate where niceties 
of honour are concerned.” 

**'You are hard on—Regina,” his 
cousin murmured. 

‘* But her sister will forgive me, 
having asked my opinion, and as she 
is herself all that is truly womanly,” 
said Richard, in soft caressing tones. 

Day by day Aunt Ruddergless’s 
attachment to her newly-discovered 
niece strengthened and grew, and the 
old lady so improved in temper and 
spirits that Hannah, her long-suffering 
maid, took heart afresh and blessed 
‘** Miss Jane.” 

Miss Ruddergless would have show- 
ered many gifts on Regina, and was 
puzzled by the girl’s refusal of finery 
and knick-knacks. 

** You are giving us enough already,” 
Regina said. ‘“* Alicia is getting quite 
bright and bonny, they say, and I have 
had a splendid holiday.” 

‘* Waiting on an old woman,”’ inter- 
posed her aunt; ‘and what has that 
clever sister of yours been doing—is 
she with the others ? ” 

‘* She’s spending her holidays in the 
country,” said Regina, but she bent her 
head over her sewing and was glad 
Richard Bryce was not present. But, 
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after all, Richard found her out, and 
this was how it happened. 

Only a week was left of Regina’s 
holiday ; she sat on the lawn in the 
summer twilight looking out over the 
dewy fragrant garden, and away across 
the moors to the purple-shadowed tors 
beyond ;_ suddenly a panic seized her, 
although the scene before her was of 
perfect beauty she longed to flee away 
from it; back to the shabby London 
street—back to “* Regina ’”—and bury 
the simple-minded ‘‘ Jane ”’ for ever. 

She had a sense of impending disaster, 
and was not at all astonished when out 
of the twilight shadows came the sound 
of Richard Bryce’s voice, with an 
accusing ring in it. 

“* Cousin Jenny,” he said, ‘‘ a strange 
thing has happened. I have a friend 
who is second master in a London 
Grammar School. They have lady 
teachers for the juniors, he has sent me 
a photo of the staff with their names 
attached ; your sister is there—no one 
could mistake her, she is so _ like 
you.” 

He placed the photograph before her 
in the light of the declining sun. ‘‘ That 
one is your sister,”’ he said. 

‘* That is Regina,” she answered. 

‘* Your sister ? ”’ he persisted. 

She did not answer him, but her eyes 
met his appealingly. She had pushed 
her thick hair, damp with the dew, 
back from her brow, and the likeness to 
the portrait was manifest. 

** Where is ‘ Jane’ ?” he asked. 

** There is no ‘ Jane ’—she died when 
she was a baby,” she replied with forced 
composure. ‘“‘ I am Regina.” 

“I suppose it would be useless to 
point out——” 

‘“My want of appreciation of the 
“niceties of honour,’ ” she interrupted. 
“* No, not in the least ; what right have 
you to sit in judgment onme? Ihave 

not harmed you.” 


“ Have 
months——’ 

‘*You have put aside books and 
studies to tramp the hills with ‘ Cousin 
Jane,’ and you have enjoyed it, I 
suppose, I know I have, immensely too. 
It has been a splendid 


you not? For two 
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with bravado. 

**'You do not see 
that you have——” 

“Obtained my 
pleasures under false 
pretences,’ she 
flashed out. ‘‘ Yes, 
I see that—even my 
‘woman’s impulse’ 
has not blinded me, 
so I will save you the 
trouble of insulting 
me, Mr. Bryce, and 
ask you to excuse 
me. The next 
moment Richard 
found himself alone, 
and picking up the 
photograph went to 
his room and shut 
himself in. 

During the next 
week he saw very 
little indeed of 
Regina, and conse- 
quently thought of 
her all the more. 
She was in constant 
attendance on Aunt 
Ruddergless, who fre- 
quently bewailed the 
fact that her niece 
must leave her so 
soon, a lamentation 
that Hannah, the maid, indulged in 
privacy. 

The last morning had come, and 
Aunt Ruddergless, Regina, and Richard 
Bryce were sitting in a somewhat 
awkward silence; a silence presently 
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broken by the old lady taking a sealed 
packet from the desk by her side. 
‘* You’ve been a good girl to me, Jane, 
my dear,” she said almost tremulously, 
‘* and have brightened my life wonder- 
fully these two months; I feel years 
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younger, and it has been pleasant for 
Richard too, although perhaps he 
would have liked your clever sister 
better. I’m glad Alicia is well and 
strong again—that’s money well spent ; 
and now here is the trifle I promised 
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you, witha bit added. Oh, you needn’t 
mind Richard, he knows all about it.”’ 

‘** You mustn’t give me money, aunt, 
please,”’ said Regina, standing tall and 
stately by the old lady’s chair. 

““ Not give you money, child—why 
not ?”’ asked Miss Ruddergless in 
astonishment. Then she peered through 
her glass curiously. ‘‘ But what have 
you done to yourself? You’re different.” 

Yes, Regina was different, or rather 
she was ‘* Regina.” A dark, severely 
plain gown falling in straight soft folds, 
dusky hair swept back from a_ broad 
white brow, and coiled low on a shapely 
neck ; no frills or laces or ribbons, yet 
Richard thought she had never looked 
so well. 

‘““IT am different from the girl you 
know, and yet I suppose she is a part 
of myself,” said Regina, speaking 
quietly, as she rested her hand lightly 
on the back of her aunt’s chair. ‘I 
will tell you all about it because it is 
your right to know. Little Jane died 
when she was a baby—so there was no 
Jane to come to you. Regina, who 
was born three years after you and 
father quarrelled, was ‘ Jane’ too, and 
her people called her ‘ Jenny.’ You 
had prohibited her offering her services, 
having a prejudice against learned 
women; but she, not wishing to lose 
the chance of health for Alicia, and not 
being able to stretch her salary to cover 
household expenses and doctors’ bills, 
she planned to get the money you 
offered—she took the whole responsi- 
bility, and is ready to take the blame. 


I am Regina,” she finised abruptly, 
with down-dropped head. 

“The B.Sc.—the clever 
gasped Miss Ruddergless. 

‘**T am not sorry I took your money 
for Alicia,’’ went on Regina, ‘‘ because 
it probably saved her life, and I can get 
extra classes and pay it back again; 
but I will not take any more—obtained 
under false pretences.’ She did not 
look towards her cousin, but she knew 
he started up and walked to the window. 
‘* And, Aunt Ruddergless, you mustn't 
think I’ve been acting a character to 
trick you—I’ve been really myself— 
one of myselves, I mean. I’m glad 
‘Jane’ has been of use to you, and 
you'll always remember her kindly, 
won’t you?” and with a sudden kiss 
on the old lady’s cheek, Regina 
vanished from the room. 

** Richard, Richard ! ’’ screamed Miss 
Ruddergless, starting from her chair in 
her excitement, and tottering forward 
a pace or two, “‘ what do you mean by 
standing there like a stock or a stone? 
Go after that girl and bring her back. 
What do I care if she’s a B.Sc., an 
M.D., or whatever she is? She’s 
‘Jane’ to me; go and tell her so.” 

It was surprising how quickly—for a 
*“stock or a stone”’—Richard Bryce 
hastened to obey his Aunt Ruddergless. 
Finding his cousin, he became very 
earnest in his efforts to convince her 
of her value; even taking her hands 
in his and smiling into her eyes as 
he whispered softly, ‘‘ Regina—my 
queen !” 
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the court, next door to where 

Watkins worked and grumbled 

as long as there was any light, 
and opposite to where Fulton lazed 
half his time away in bringing the 
production of the perfect smoke-ring 
to a fine art. Here she occupied 
herself with the manufacture of little 
plaster statuettes, dainty figures of 
Empire ladies flirting fans, zxsthetic 
nymphs gazing admiringly down upon 
the sweeping lines of their own 
draperies, Cupids weeping over broken 
bows, and such things. These she sold 
to the shops, thereby gaining a modest 
income—for she was an independent 
little person. 

Also, she would have been one of 
the most popular girls in the Latin 
Quarter had she elected to encourage 
any of the large and varied assortment 
of young men who called or otherwise 
sought to scrape acquaintance with 
‘the pretty new girl’ during the 
early part of her stay in Paris. 

Pretty she undoubtedly was, although 
most of the girls in the Quarter voted 
her ‘‘hopelessly Philistine’? and 
“banale.”” Her appearance, indeed, was 
in marked contrast to that of these 
artistic damsels; her dress being much 


S: lived in the end studio of 


neater as to fashion and less weird as 
to choice of colour than their own. 
The arrangement of her thick fair hair 
hinted at the study of various modern 
French posters, but the style was 
becomingly modified, and her pretty 
throat, instead of being bare to the 
collar-bone and encircled by a string 
of beads after the studio fashion then 
in vogue, was swathed up to her 
dimpled chin in a dainty stock tie, 
considered by her fair critics to be the 
acme of Philistinism. 

However, indifferent to criticism, 
favourable or scathing, Miss Grant 
pursued her own path serenely, and it 
was soon fairly obvious that she pre- 
ferred to be left alone. Any overtures 
were met by gentle reserve, distant 
politeness, or even a mild snub, accord- 
ing to the character of the treatment 
which seemed to be required by each 
fresh admirer. So the young men— 
discontented looking Englishmen in 
Norfolk jackets, and long-haired, baggy- 
trousered foreigners, alike voted the 
girl ‘‘ charming, but impossible to get 
on with,” and came no more. 

There were, however, two exceptions 
to the crowd of callers who had been 
given tea (in as dignified and orthodox 
a manner as if it had been a suburban 
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drawing-room rather than a Parisian 
atelier), and had received no invitation 
to come again. 

These were the other two inhabitants 
of the little court, Watkins and 
Fulton, and it was not long before they 
were known to the irreverent of the 
Quarter as ‘‘ Miss Grant’s tandem.”’ 

Every day one or the other, or both 
of them, might be found in the un- 
usually neat studio, watching Miss 
Grant’s little fingers manipulating the 
plaster ladies, coming in for errands, 
bringing in letters to be written on the 
lounge in the cosy corner, or, later, 
when the lamp with the red shade was 
lighted and all signs of clay, plaster 
and tools were spirited away into the 
cupboard, they would all three have 
tea together, laid out on a little tray 
with an open-work cloth—‘ exactly 
like at home,” as Fulton observed to 
Watkins after their first call. 

Many were the surmises in the 
Quarter as to which member of the 
tandem was preferred of Miss Grant, 
and very difficult did the gossips find 
it to arrive at any conclusion. If she 
had dinner every night at the same 
restaurant and at the same table as 
Watkins (a clever young painter, but 
whose one idea of conversation was the 


recital of his own woes, his ever 
increasing home-sickness for St. Ives, 
and the impossibility of finding anyone 
to talk sympathisingly to a_ fellow 
except Miss Grant), she would go 
Sunday after Sunday into the country 
for sketching expeditions with Fulton, 
the cheerful and athletic, who was 
obviously cut out to be the darling of 
some regiment rather than the lounger 
in studios and the painter of indifferent 
portraits and half clever animal studies. 

When Watkins, to add to all his 
other grievances, was laid up with a 
severe attack of influenza, it was Miss 
Grant who hurried to his chaotic 
‘‘apartment,” gently, but firmly turn- 
ing out a femme de menage suspected of 
pilfering, and ministered to him herself. 

When Fulton’s allowance, always 
partially forestalled, was three weeks 
overdue in arriving from England, it 
was Miss Grant who coaxed from him 
the cause of his very unusual depres- 
sion, and it was the sale of one of Miss 
Grant’s little statuettes which paid his 
week’s board and studio rent; the 
money being pressed upon him with 
such gentle words of admonition as to 
the danger of debt and the advisability 
of having a margin, as to bring a lump 
into the throat of the tall spendthrift, 
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and eager promises of future 
amendment to his lips. 

The hours in the _ beauti- 
fully kept little workshop 
were looked forward to by 
both lads as the brightest 
part of the day, and to them 
both the mistress of it was 
confidante, admonitress, and 
lady of their dreams in 
equal parts. She remained, 
in a region of pet names 
and quick intimacies, ‘‘ Miss 
Grant” always to them both; 
to her they were likewise 
“Mr. Watkins,” ‘‘ Mr. Fulton,” 
with her pretty little air of 
ceremony, formal and friendly 


at once. Of her antecedents they 
knew and cared nothing; that 
she had studied in London and 


had come to Paris for an indefinite 
time because her work commanded 
a better sale there than in England, 
was all that had been vouchsafed 
to them. Nor was she the kind 
of girl who sprinkled her walls with 
photographs of ‘‘the home people,” 
and her conversation with allusions to 
‘“‘my brother in the Army,” ‘‘ when my 
poor father was alive,” and so forth. 

For long it seemed as if the sincere 
friendship between the boys was not to 
be interrupted by their devotion to one 
idol; her favours to both being so 
easily divided as to be almost imper- 
sonal, but at last the cynical prophecy 
of the Quarter seemed likely to be 
fulfilled, and there was division in the 
camp. 

It was Fulton who was the first to 
be attacked by jealousy, and this very 
suddenly. 

One day, apropos of nothing, he was 
counting up the number of times in the 
past fortnight that Watkins had been 
to the end studio without him. The 
answer to the sum appalled him, for he 


‘ONE OF MISS GRANT'S LITTLE STATUETTES ” 


had forgotten to divide it by the 
number of his own visits ¢tc‘te-a-t/te. 

Then came the full realisation of his 
own feelings towards Miss Grant, and 
doubts, torturing misgivings. ‘‘ Surely 
she must care for me,” reasoned the 
conceit of over-popular twenty-three, 
‘“‘or why does she take such an interest, 
and why is she so awfully decent ? But 
then, if she does, why is she so nice to 
Watkins? And would she beso chummy 
with me if she liked him better ?” 

A long evening of meditating on this 
subject ruffled his usually sweet temper 
to the extent of a most uncalled for 
snappishness towards Watkins next 
day. That youth was much surprised 
and a little hurt, having done nothing 
to merit such a reception ; he turned 
for sympathy, as usual, to Miss Grant. 

The girl listened quietly to his 
account of ‘‘ Fulton’s beastly temper,” 
and ‘‘how he had practically turned 
him out of his studio that morning 
when he, Watkins, had merely asked 
him for,’ etc., etc. She said little, 
but after he left she sat for some time 
thoughtfully gazing at the empty 
tea-cups. 

And Watkins, going to night-class, 
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thought: ‘Well, she didn’t seem 
to think it queer of Fulton to go on 
like that. She always sticks up for 
him to everybody, too. She must 
think a good deal of him. I wonder 
—I wonder nu 

Fulton himself avoided both his 
friends and the end studio for three 
very wretched days, and then appeared 
late in the afternoon of the fourth day 
to find the object of his devotion 
setting out the Brittany ware tea- 
service in her usual little precise way 
—she always went about the details of 
her tiny menage with as much care and 
thought as she bestowed upon her 
trade orders. 

‘Good evening,” she said pleasantly; 
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““T have been wondering where 
you were all the week.” 
Fulton threw himself down on 
the wicker lounge without reply- 
ing, and Miss Grant handed him 
his tea with a specially toothsome 
croissant in the saucer. 
“Tam going home for Christmas,” 
he remarked without introduction. 

“Oh!” said Miss Grant with a 

note of disappointment in her voice. 
‘Then we shan’t be able to make 
our Christmas dinner here as we 
planned.” 

‘“My people want me for my 
sister’s coming of age,’ the boy 
went on in rather a sulky voice. 
‘““T shall be away three weeks.” 

‘That will be nice for you,” 
said Miss Grant, ‘‘but we_ shall 
miss you on Christmas Day. I 
was saying to Mr. 
Watkins——” 

A very ugly expression 
crossed the boy’s handsome 
face. ‘*Oh, Watkins will be 
here, of course. Just because 
he is longing for St. Ives, or 
says he is, for—there.” 

Heavy footsteps came 
down the court, and the _ studio 
door opened, letting in a rush of 
cold air, and Watkins, his snow- 
covered coat buttoned up to a nose 
red with exposure to the December 
wind. 

‘* Good evening, Miss Grant,” in his 
usual rather disconsolate tones. ‘‘ Oh, 
good evening, Fulton. Beastly cold, 
isn’t it? Beastly weather they do 
have over here. Thank you,” he pro- 
ceeded to demolish tea and crotssants 
with a sort of gloomy enjoyment. 
Silence fell. Miss Grant attended to 
the little stove, and then taking up the 
green pitcher from its corner, remarked 
that she thought she’d want a little 
more water for washing up. Fulton 
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took it out of her hand and went out 
into the court. 

“‘T might have known,” observed 
Watkins viciously, ‘‘ that he'd be 
here.” 

“He is going away for Christmas,” 
answered Miss Grant in the-tone of one 
who states a regrettable fact. 

Watkins’s brow cleared in a second, 
but the reply rising to his lips was 
checked by the re-entrance of Fulton 
with the pitcher of water. 

Miss Grant filled the little kettle 
and sat down between the two sulky 
boys. 

‘“Mr. Fulton tells me he is going 
home for Christmas,” she began, and 
both lads noticed a curious little change 
in her voice, each jealously cutting his 
own reading on the same. Fulton 
glowered at the stove. ‘It isa pity 
we shall not be able to have dinner all 
together here on Christmas Day as we 
intended. I meant it tobe a little sort 
of good-bye ‘do,’ it is probably the 


last I shall have in Paris. I am going 
away.” 

Going away? Had they heard 
aright ? 


“For many things I shall be quite 
sorry to leave after all,” Miss Grant 
went on with a little nervous laugh; 
“T shall miss this little place, and you 
two boys coming in and out. . 

It was Fulton who first found his 
voice. ‘‘ But,” hesaid, with his startled 
blue eyes fixed on her face, ‘‘ you had 
the roof mended, and you took on this 
place for another quarter last Thursday. 
Going away!” 

“Are you going away for Christmas ? " 
enquired Watkins, in the tone of one 
at whom Fate lets fly all her bolts 
together. 

“No,” replied Miss Grant, ‘I shall 
be going away shortly after Christmas 
for good.” 

A dazed young face turned to her 
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from either side of the stove, with 
“WHY ?” writ large on every feature. 

She answered the dumb expression. 

‘“You see, I am going to be 
married.” 

It was as if a thunderbolt had fallen 
into the quiet studio, full of pink lamp- 
light and the singing of the kettle on 
the little stove. She went on rather 
quickly. 

‘‘T have been engaged a long time. 
Two years, I think, before I came here. 
And he went to America to make some 
money. I had to earn my living, too, 


and I came here because it was easier, 
I knew nobody. . . .” 

‘“‘ It must have been beastly for you.” 
The voice came from that side of the 
stove where Fulton was, but it did not 
sound like the voice of Fulton. 

‘“And I did not care very much 
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about the people here, I suppose I am 
not artistic enough, or Bohemian 
enough, or something. I was rather 
afraid of getting “ike the girls here— 
one does get like people one lives 
amongst—and I didn’t want to be like 
them” (a subdued chuckle from 
Fulton who, for the first time,exchanged 
a glance with his crushed friend), 
‘‘either too much wrapped up in work 
to care for anything, cr always running 
about to studio parties with these— 
these extraordinary young men here” 
(a gleam of amusement came into the 
thickly fringed eyes). ‘‘ He hates that 
sort of thing. Then, again, I was so 
afraid that by living quite alone and 
having nobody to do for but myself, I 
should forget little things—little ways 


that Ae likes, and that I should become 
such a poor companion, and that when 
I did see him again he would find me 
altered and be disappointed. And 
that’s where you two dear boys have 
helped me so.” She slipped one small 
hand into Fulton’s, which grasped it 
tightly for a moment and let it go 
suddenly, and laid the other on the 
arm of Watkins’s chair. 

“I knew you were nice. I knew you 
were kind, and that if I saw a good 
deal of you and let you come here we 
could always be good friends, and that 
it would be helpful perhaps to all of 
us. I know it has been so to me. 
When artists, real artists, are going to 
paint a big picture, I hear they spend 
more than half their time in getting 
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material for it, making studies, rough 
notes even. You should know about 
these things, Mr. Watkins.” 

Watkins replied in a gruff voice that 
he believed it was so. 

Miss Grant went on with a pretty 
colour in her cheeks not all due to the 
pink lamp-shade. 

“All the time, of course, F have 
thought of a little home I shall some 
day have, and how I shall be hss 
constant companion. Well, I have 
tned as well as I could do here, to 
have things as they will be later on. I 
have tried to make this place a kind of 
preliminary sketch, as it were. You 
both seemed always to like coming in 
for tea; I was glad to notice that. 
And I do make good coffee. I learnt 
that from the conciérge—it was one of 
the little notes I took. 

“T would hate,” she went on thought- 
fully, “if he were ill and if I were not 
able to attend to him properly. You 
do think I am a good nurse, Mr. 
Watkins ?” a little wistfully. ‘‘I did 
look after you nicely when you were 
laid up? ” 

The heartiness of the somewhat in- 
articulate response ought to have 
satisfied her. 

“And I hope he'll not get bored 


with me. Mr. Fulton, I have been out 
for whole days with you, when we 
were sketching at Meudon. Did you 
find me quite companionable ? ”’ 

Fulton only nodded, but the look on 
his rather pale young face spoke 
volumes. 

“Well,” said Miss Grant, changing 
to a less serious tone, ‘this is not 
good-bye, of course; at least not yet ; 
but I thought I would tell you to- 
night. I didn’t know about it myself, 
definitely, until yesterday. And I want 
to thank you for what you’ve been and 
for all you’ve done for me these last 
six months.” 

* * * * * 

The boys Icft the studio together ; 
out of the court into the snowy Boule- 
vard they tramped in silence. Then 
Fulton took Watkins’s arm with a 
husky, ‘Sorry, old chap, about the 
other day,” and the tone of the brief. 
response, ‘‘ That’s all right,’ removed 
the last trace of the bitter feeling 
between the lads, but of further con- 
versation that evening thcre was little. 

As Miss Grant washed up the tea 
things she murmured to herself: “I 
don’t think they minded that way. I 
thought perhaps—perhaps they might. 
A little. Well, I’m glad.” 


AN ANGLER’S DREAM 


By E. B. 


A BANK, a brook, a fishing-hook, 
A cast, a bait, some time to watt, 
A gleam, a dash, a sudden splash. 
A whi-rr, a swish, a glittering fish, 
A tug, a haul, an awful sprawl, 
A rod, a line—language—sublime. 


me 


By F. ESSEX SMITH 


Illustrated by A. W. Brierley 


“YF,” snapped the Doctor, “I must 
take a holiday—well, I will!” 
His only auditors—the trees, 
and two disputing sparrows— 
offered no objection, but the Doctor 
glared around him as if the entire 
woodland had arisen to combat his 
determination. 

“Go and stay with a set of chattering 
idiots—who no more want you than 
you want them—and call it a holiday!” 
he growled. “That’s not my way! I 
won't speak to a soul the whole blessed 
month !” 

He drummed viciously on the turf 
with his heels, and scowled again at the 
inoffensive landscape. 

“Not a soul,’ he declared. “I wish 
they were all a set of Shadows—and so 
they may be for all I care!” 

® * e @ e 

The Doctor began his sojourn in 
Shadowland. He roamed about the 
meadows, and down by the river—more 
often still, through the woods—but he 
avoided the village with elaborate 
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caution. Now and then, he would en- 
counter a working man, plodding across 
the fields, or some children on their way 
to school, or, more rarely, in the woods, 
a stalwart, velveteen-clad keeper. 

“ Shadows,” he murmured. 
dows !” 

One day—for the Doctor was some- 
thing of a sportsman—his_ sporting 
instinct triumphed over misanthropy, 
and he acquainted the Shadowy keeper 
with the dwelling of some Shadowy 
stoats. 

Soon afterwards, there echoed and re- 
echocd through the silent woods a sound 
that was by no means Shadowy, and 
after that day the keeper grinned and 
touched his cap when he encountered 
the Doctor. 

“ Shadows,” remarked the Doctor to 
himself, “ only Shadows.” 

He was lounging down by the river 
one day, watching and watched by the 
water rats, with their bright inquisitive 
eyes, when he saw a girl coming towards 
him along the bank. 


“ Sha- 


She came nearer, the sunlight in her 
eyes and on her hair, and glanced at 
him as she passed. 

«6 Why ” 

The Doctor has always maintained 
that he groaned. Perhaps he did. 

“Another Shadow!” he murmured 
despondently. 

“ Doctor Barnard! I did not know you 
were here. Are you having a holiday?” 

“Oh, yes,” he answered witheringly, 
“I’m having a holiday, that’s just it. 
And you're spoiling it, you know, you 
oughtn’t to be here—you're only a 
Shadow !” 

She looked at him with a little frown 
of perplexity. 

The Doctor sighed. What was the 
use of explaining to a Shadow? 

And yet—he supposed he must. 

He did. 

“I see,” she said; “Dr. Ward just 
saved your life by making you give up 
work, and take a rest—no, don’t inter- 
rupt, you were on the verge of brain 
fever, you know you were—and instead 
of being sensible and grateful, and 
taking a proper holiday, you behave like 
this. I shouldn’t have thought,” flashed 
out the Shadow suddenly, “ you could be 
so childish, Dr. Barnard—or so sulky.” 

The Doctor stared at her in blank 
amazement. This was hardly the 
behaviour of a Shadow—Shadows were 
unobtrusive and obedient. 

“Really,” he stammered, “really, I 
had no idea ¥ 

“ That you would meet me along this 
path,” supplemented the Shadow, swiftly 
and erroneously. 
But I am only a Shadow, you know; 
you needn’t wait to speak to a Shadow. 
As a matter of fact, I don’t think the 
Shadow will wait to speak to you.” 

Neither it did. 

The Doctor pursued his way thought- 
fully along the stream. 

“I wonder ” he said. 

@ @ @ @ 

When next they met, it was in the 

woods. The sky was cloudless over- 
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“T know you hadn't. 
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head ; the birds were singing; and the 
sunlight, resting on the bracken and the 
grass, turned both yellow and green to 
gold. 

“There is no need,” remarked the 
girl, before the Doctor could speak, “to 
stop—for a Shadow, you know.” 

There was a touch of colour on the 
Doctor’s pale face. 

“ You’re—rather hard,” he said slowly. 

“ Shadows,” she replied, “are apt to 
be.” 

“I’m beginning to think,” he re- 
marked, as he turned and walked by 
her side, “ that—well—in fact it’s rather 
a mistake to——” 

“To allow Shadows to speak, do you 
mean?” she asked meekly. 

“No,” he answered sharply, “I don't.” 

The girl’s feet sank deep in moss. 
She stooped with a little cry of delight, 
and passed her hand over the soft, damp 
green. Then, looking up, she met the 


. Doctor’s eyes. 
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“T think,” she said, with sudden and 
unreasoning irritation, “that it must be 
very depressing for you to be walking 
with a Shadow—so cheerless, you know. 
Good-bye !” 

The Doctor retraced his steps, every 
now and then poking at the ground 
rather viciously with his stick. : 

His exile was nearly over—within a 
week he would be once more in his 
consulting room, in the heart of restless 
London, in the midst of the work he 
loved. Shadowland would be no more. 
And yet 

There were quick, firm steps over the 
brushwood, and the shadowy keeper 
touched his cap with a twinkle in his 
eyes. 


“Any more stoats, sir? I’m ready 
for ’em.” 

“None, I’m _ afraid,” answered the 
Doctor. 


He fell into step beside the man. 

“ Going back to Lunnon, sir, are you?” 
said the keeper regretfully. “ Well, it’s 
a tidy place, no doubt, for them as likes 
it, but give me the country.” 
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“ And Shadows,” 
murmured the 
Doctor. “I think 
you're right.” 

The keeper 
paused a minute, 
and leaned upon 
his gun. A high 
bank rose to their 
right, and in among 
the twining brush- 
wood there was a 
nest, cunningly 
laid between the 
leaves. Instinc- 
tively, the Doctor 
put out his hand to 
touch the eggs. 

The _ keeper’s 
fingers fell on his 
arm like a vice. 

“ Steady on, sir! 
That wouldn’t do. 
It’s a trap, and a 
cute one, too ”"—he 
chuckled a little— 
“it'll catch the old | 
hawk, I reckon. 
But ”—he pushed 
aside the branches 
and showed the 
cruel iron teeth— 
“ your hand would 
have been pretty 
well off if you'd 
touched it, sir.” 

‘““Most dangerous,” said the Doctor 
severely. 

“ Bless you, no one comes along here 
but me, and they ain’t no right to, if 
they do; except you, sir.” 

The keeper went his way, and the 
Doctor paced slowly homewards. It 
had n a pleasant time enough, this 
month in Shadowland. 

“ After all,” he said aloud, “ I’ve rather 
liked—the Shadows.” He paused a 
moment where a girl’s hand had pressed 
down the moss, half an hour before. 

“Yes,” he said decidedly, “I like the 
Shadows.” 
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was coming down the 


“STEADY ON, SIR! THAT WOULDN’T DO” 


He met the girl two days later; she 
lade towards 
him, her hands full of bluebells, the sun- 
light in her eyes. The Doctor, leaning 
against a tree, his hands in his pockets, 
watched her. 

“Will you give me a buttonhole ?” 
he asked. 

“What is the use,” she returned, “of 
a Shadow buttonhole? You are going 
away the day after to-morrow—you 
won’t want Shadowy buttonholes then.” 

“Sha’n’t I?” asked the Doctor, 
absently. 

“ Aren’t you glad the exile is over?” 


“WHAT IS THE USE,’ SHE RETUKNED, ‘OF A SHADOW BUTTONHOLE?’” 


“I suppose so,” he answered, still 
more absently. 

“ And now,” she went on, with a half 
laughing, half pleading note in her 
voice, “go back and overwork again, 
and nearly kill yourself, and then, when 
you’ve been just saved, and sent away 
for another holiday, undo all the good of 
it by trying to grow into a hermit—or a 
Shadow! they are much the same. I 
should!” she ended, irrelevantly. 

The Doctor was silent. 

“I’m sorry,” she said with a change of 
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tone, “I’ve been 
such an obstreper- 
ous Shadow — for 
I’m afraid I have. 
Good-bye, Dr. Bar- 
nard.” 

She turned, and 
went quickly up 
the glade. The sun 
wasshining over the 
grass, and over the 
red-gold bracken ; 
a squirrel peeped 
at her from a tall 
fir tree close at 
hand, watching her 
every movement 
with its quick, 
bright eyes. But 
the girl saw none 
of these things, for 
her eyes were full 
of tears. 

“I’m _ a_ brute,” 
she said to herself 
viciously, “a horrid, 
snarling brute! I 
hate myself! I-— 
I—wish I was a 
Shadow!” Then 
she brushed away 
the tears angrily. 
It was a glorious 
summer’sday; how 
could anyone be so 
silly as to feel— 
well, depressed ? 
She walked on up 
the glade, her footsteps making no 
sound on the soft, yielding grass, and 
instinctively, for she was country-bred, 
her eyes roamed from side to side of the 
path. 

Then suddenly she stopped, and put 
out her hands toward the brushwood. 

“Why! it’s a nest! What a funny 
place.” 

Her fingers were almost touching the 
eggs, when a grip like iron fell upon her 
wrist. The girl turned sharply round 
with a little cry. 
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The Doctor still 
kept his hand upon - 
her wrist, and 
though there was = 
a smile on his lips, ¢ 
there was none in Z 
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Nevertheless, they ge 

walked on down : . 3s 

the glade, her hand ‘‘ARE SHADOWS ALWAYS ELUSIVE?” 


upon his sleeve. 

“Why did you come?” she asked, 
after a long pause. 

“Well”—the Doctor hesitated—*I 
saw you going that way, and the keeper 
showed me the trap the other day, and I 
thought——___ Besides,” he ended with a 
flush, “I was coming, anyhow.” 

She looked up at him, between tears 
and laughter. 

“T should have had a real Shadow 
hand if it hadn’t been for you, shouldn’t 
I ? ” 

“ Don’t,” he said sharply. 

“I was going to say—I mean, I 
wanted to tell you,” she went on, rather 
incoherently, after a pause, “ that I was 
—I know I was a horrid wretch, and— 
I’m sorry.” 

Suddenly she seemed to recollect that 
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her hand was on his sleeve, for she made 
a movement as if to withdraw it. 

The Doctor quietly tightened his 

grasp. 
“So—I beg a Shadowy pardon,” she 
ended, “and you must accept it, you 
know, before you go back to London, 
where there won't be any fault- -finding 
Shadows.” 

“TI don’t mind the fault-finding,” said 
the Doctor coolly ; “it’s the elusiveness 
I object to.” 

She did not speak. The Doctor 
stooped his head. 

“ There’s one thing I want you to tell 
me before I go,” he whispered. “Are 
Shadows always elusive?” 

“ Not — always,” said the Shadow 
softly. 


POLLY MARTHA 


A SMALL HOUSEWIFE 


By WINIFRID LEAL 


LUsustrated by Albert Clarke 


the dinner, but at intervals her 

little crooning voice could be 

heard reading aloud; reading to 
herself, it is to be concluded, as the only 
other occupant of the homely kitchen 
was lying sound asleep in a corner, upon 
a makeshift bed of two chairs, his plump 
fist doubled up against a fresh young 
cheek. 

Polly Martha was not very big her- 
self, and for the first time she was 
dipping into the glorious mysteries of 
the penny novelette. She peeled potato 
number one, popped it into the sauce- 
pan, and read a line; potato two in the 
saucepan, another line; potatoes three 
and four, a whole succession of lines, 
which, having read once in a tone of 
wonder, she read twice with a changing 
expression of many emotions both in 
voice and upon the face. 

And this was the passage which she 
read with such closely fastened atten- 
tion :— 

“The exquisite lines, into which her 
artistically garbed form was moulded, 
were half revealed and half concealed 
by the wonderful hair which fell in 
glorious profusion to her feet, its sun- 
kissed ripples touched here and there 
with the sheen of gold. Her complexion 
was of a pink and white delicacy akin 
to the hues of the wild rose. The 
contour of her face was beyond reproach, 
and her charming nose and cherry 
mouth faithfully followed the Grecian 
lines, while, over and above all, she 
possessed those rare and beautiful eyes 
which in some lights show the colouring 
of violets and in others a blackness 
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only equalled by that of the fruit of the 
sloe. To add to these charms her teeth 
gleamed whiter than ivory, and her 
small and perfectly formed finger-nails 
were pink as the pinkest of sea-shells.” 

After this extravagant description of 
the fair heroine’s personal appearance 
there followed the perhaps somewhat 
superfluous remark that, “as her inward 
self was, if possible, even more beautiful 
than her outward self, she was without 
exception adored both by men and 
women.” In fact, it was to be under- 
stood that this marvel of womankind 
could not stir one foot except upon a 
gory carpet composed of human hearts 
of her own unconscious slaying. 

Although Polly Martha’s mind was 
decidedly perturbed, and her fourteen- 
year-old face had lost all its placidity of 
expression, she put the potatoes on to 
boil with her usual care, and, lifting the 
lid off another saucepan, she took an 
inspecting peep at a simmering stew 
within, from which an inviting odour 
puffed up into her face. Having thus 
satisfied herself that the cooking was 
likely to progress in a_ satisfactory 
manner, she shed over her little sleeping 
brother a glance which showed her that 
all was well with him, and likely to be so 
for some time. Then, after again cast- 
ing a careful eye all round to see that 
things generally were well, her strongly 
developed sense of responsibility felt 
itself to be satisfied, and in a sudden 
great hurry she rushed up a narrow 
flight of high stairs into a small, bare, 
but scrupulously clean room, where she 
slept with the small brother known as 
Twopenny-Too. 
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‘(POLLY MARTHA WAS NOT VERY BIG HERSELF " 


Never before in her life had Polly 
Martha felt the need of a looking-glass. 
In the mornings she washed _ herself 
with cold water, hastily drew on her 
garments, and brushed her hair up with 
a wet brush, tying it tightly at the top, 
so that it looked as if it had been hung 
upon behind to bring it to the superla- 
tive degree of flatness. Then, without 
so much as a glance in passing into the 
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cracked piece of mirror hanging upon 
the wall, she would go down into the 
kitchen, light the fire, sweep the floor, 
wash the doorstep, prepare the break- 
fast, and have it upon the table, too, by 
six o’clock to the very minute, for Sam, 
her elder brother, and her father. 
But now she was not even content 
with looking into the glass as it hung 
upon the wall. She snatched it 
from its nail, and, hurrying to the 
window, proceeded to ex- 
amine every feature pictured 
in it with great anxiety. 
Via Anxiety deepened into des- 
pair, which robbed the small 
face of the soft and childish 
lines which did at least belong 
to it. 

“Not even the complex- 
shon!” muttered Polly Martha, 
with an exceeding bitter sigh. 
“* Her little nose and cherry 
mouth faithfully followed the 
Grecian lines,’” she read, re- 
ferring to the open novelette ; 
then proceeding to a further 

perusal of the glass. 

Polly Martha’s nasal appendage 
was of an inquiring turn of mind, 
and pointed upwards towards the 
skies. Her mouth was absurdly 
long; but then, as a general rule, it 
took to itself such a surprisingly 
cheerful curve that the matter of 
regret was that there was not more 
of it rather than less. She was no 
beauty certainly, but her face was a 
very pleasing one, with its young, 
but almost motherly, expression, 
and she had the most amazingly 
skilful and willing hands. 

Continuing her examination: “ Not 
even the hair!” declared Polly Martha, 
in a tone which showed that she thought 
it best to avow the truth at once. Then, 
after another close scrutiny: “ Not even 
the teeth, though p’r’aps I might perk 
them up a bit.” 

“«Her finger- nails were perfectly 
formed, and pink as the pinkest of sea- 


shells,” she read, referring again to the 
open page. Polly Martha felt somehow 
or other that this was adding insult to 
injury, and a choking sob arose in her 
throat as slowly she re-hung the glass 
upon the wall, and descended the stairs, 
her heels clanking dejectedly all the 
way down. 

For some time she stood looking out 
of the window, pressing a sorrowful face 
against the pane. 

“Well,” she remarked at length,“ think- 
ing about your face won't get the dinner, 
Polly Martha. Your father’ll be in 
direckly, and right-down hungry he’ll 
be, so you'd best hurry your stumps.” 

Having thus admonished herself, she 
proceeded to lay a snowy cloth of her 
own washing upon a scrupulously clean 
table of her own scrubbing, and to taste- 
fully set out a savoury stew of her own 
cooking. Twopenny-Too still slept on, 
and Polly Martha meant that he should 
still sleep on. She generally managed 
to have the lusty voice quieted and the 
restless little feet stilled when the father 
and elder brother returned to their hasty 
dinner. In ways like these she might 
have given profitable example to many 
far older mistresses of households. 

Hardly had she put the last touch to 
her preparations when the door was 
flung open by a youth in corduroys, 
who slouched his way in, and, flinging 
himself into a chair, began to make an 
onslaught upon the stew. 

“ Well, Polly Martha,” asked he, after 
a minute's hard eating, “ how’s yer luck ?” 

Without replying to the question, and 
with an anxious, housewifely eye upon 
the steaming stew, she put another: 
“Where's father, Sam?” 

With a jerk of his thumb towards the 
door Sam indicated that he would be 
here anon, and presently the door was 
again pushed open, and an elderly man, 
also in labouring clothes, appeared upon 
the scene. “ Well, little housewife, only 
eight minutes left to do it in,” said he 
cheerily; and, after patting Polly Martha 
upon the head with a horny but tender 
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hand, he likewise fell to his dinner 
without a word. 

For man and boy it was a hastily- 
snatched meal; and before the ten 
minutes were over both had hurried 
off, leaving the table considerably barer 
than they had found it. 

Then Polly Martha, having fed herself 
and the small boy, put the latter down 
upon the hearth-rug, where he made him- 
self supremely happy plaving with a few 
sticks of firewood, and chattering away 
in a language whose intelligible phrases 
were set in a surrounding of fascinating 
but incomprehensible baby-talk. Mean- 
while, she washed up the dinner things 
and had a general clear up. By the time 
that was done, in the usual order of the 
day, the methodical little woman would 
have taken Twopenny-Too for an outing, 
but when she put her face to the window 
her heart bounded upwards, for it was 
raining. She wanted to go on with the 
novelette, and now the elements justified 
the deed to the wish. So that Twopenny- 
Too should not feel himself utterly 
deserted, she settled herself full-length 
upon the hearth-rug, with the story open 
before her. In this manner, though her 
spirit was far away, her body was com- 
pany for the baby-boy, and he clambered 
over and over her, clutching a piece of 
firewood in each hand, and chuckling 
gleefully, but in no wise disturbing her. 
For Polly Martha was far away in the 
land of the unreal, with breathless interest 
following up the career of her heroine, 
which was marked out in graphic and 
startling detail from the time when she 
was stranded penniless upon the world, 
a beautiful flower-girl, to the culminating 
point of her life, leaving her upon the 
eve of marriage with a duke of equal 
beauty with herself, and boasting an 
equally romantic history. 

Polly Martha did not find herself work- 
ing up to any great pitch of excitement 
as she winded in and out through the 
intricacies and misunderstandings which 
checkered the path of the flower-girl to 
such an extent that, to all seeming, she 
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could not have found one foothold of 
the prosaic ground vouchsafed to the 
majority of mortals at least to cover 
the greater part of life’s journey. Much 
of this rolled off Polly Martha’s mind as 
the proverbial water rolls off the pro- 
verbial duck’s back. But the extravagant 
description of the impossible charms of 
an equally impossible girl, who, upon 
the strength of those charms, won all 
love, made a deep and painful impression 
upon her. Polly Martha must be ranked 
among the love-hungry of the earth. 
Reading thus of a girl whose beauty 
won her the love of all she looked upon, 
despair crept silently into her soul. It 
came home to her with relentless force 
that if the well-favoured are loved for 
their beauty, so the ill-favoured must 
be disliked to an equal extent for their 
uncomeliness. 

“ How can you expect anyone to love 
you, Polly Martha?” she inquired of 
herself, with a wistful countenance and 
an admonishing thump upon the chest. 
Having by now finished the story, she 
lay gloomily meditating, and soon, her 
consciousness being nearer home than 
formerly, she became aware that Two- 
penny-Too was making her body a 
means of performing several infantine 
feats, which denoted an embryo genius 
for gymnastics likely to cause trouble 
in the future. 

“Twopenny-Too,” she inquired, “would 
you like me to change into a lovely lady 
with hair all golden down to her feet, 
and violet and black eyes, and white and 
pink cheeks, and beautiful nose and 
mouth—oh, and teeth ever so straight 
and white, and lovely little pink nails?” 

“Ees, Powy Mar,” said Twopenny- 
Too, opening his eyes wide at such an 
apparition, and then shutting them and 
opening his mouth instead with a howl 
of disappointment when he saw no 
prospect of the wondrous lady appearing 
in his sister’s place. 

“Even Twopenny-Too,” sighed Polly 
Martha, and then putting her own 
troubles upon one side to comfort him, 
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she had such a romping game that she 
nearly forgot the disturbance at her 
heart, and in the routine which had to 
follow—the preparation of the evening 
meal, the return of her father and 
brother, the putting to bed of Two- 
penny-Too—she did quite forget it. 
But in the evening it returned with full 
force—in the evening when all was 
peaceful, and the cosy fire shed a 
homely glow over Polly Martha's spot- 
lessly clean kitchen; when the father 
sat on one side of the hearth and 
smoked a clay pipe, while her brother 
sat upon the other side doing likewise, 
and she settled herself upon a small 
stool between the two, generally resting 
her head upon her father’s knee ; when 
all three had done their work for the 
day, and a peaceful softening crept over 
the furrows of the father’s face. <A 
deeply furrowed face it was, and each 
furrow had its history. Polly Martha 
loved to see the smiles creeping in and 
out of these furrows, and Twopenny- 
Too, when in his father’s arms, seemed 
never to tire of the fascination of tracing 
his baby finger along them, and chuck- 
ling to himself about some inexpressibly 
comic element connected with them 
which no one else had discovered. 

This evening Polly Martha, with her 
head down as usual upon her father’s 
knee, gazed into the hot embers of the 
fire; but instead of seeing the delicious 
suggestions of undefinable dream-visions 
which this occupation generally called 
forth, she saw clearly the image of the 
beautiful flower-girl with the long hair 
and every charm complete. 

“I wonder, if I was her, if father 
would love me better than he loves me 
now?” pondered Polly Martha, and as 
the conviction forced itself upon her 
that he would do so her heart over- 
flowed, and a tear trickling down her 
nose fell upon the floor. 

“Polly Afartha!” cried Sam in amaze, 
for he had watched the tear rise and 
commence to roll, but could not believe 
that it was a legitimate one until 
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doubt it 
splashed upon 
the floor, so un- 
usual a_ thing 
was it for Polly 
Martha to give 
way to tears. 

“My little girl 
is tired,” re- 
marked the 
father, placing a 
soothing hand 
upon the dark 
head. 

“T ain’t tired, 
I ain't tired. 
‘Tain’t that,” 
sobbed Polly 
Martha hastily, 
unable to shelter 
herself behind a 
lie, however 
wishful she 
might be of 
doing so. 

“Then what’s 
the row?” in- 
quired Sam 
sympathetically. 

“I'm ugly, 
that's what I 
am, ugly,’ 
sobbed she, with 
so much tragedy 
inhertone thatit 
was impossible 
to find any comi- 
cal side to the ~** POLLY MARTHA, WITH HER HEAD ON HER FATHER'S KNEE, GAZED INTO THE FIRE ” 
question at all. 

Sam having stared fora few seconds nothing particular in that line myself, 
with open mouth, brought his great but I never seed nothing wrong with 
hand down with a mighty slap upon you.” 
the corduroy above his knee. “You So speaking, he slouched to the door 
may not be much to look at. I’m not in a somewhat embarrassed frame of 
saying I can see anything wrong with mind on his way out into the lanes, 
your face, because I can’t. You may hoping that Sue might be at the usual 
not be much to look at, I dunno; but _ trysting place. 
you're a good un to go, one of the dest Her father, putting two fingers under 
to go, that’s what you are,” cried he. Polly Martha’s chin, turned her troubled 
“We can’t all be ’an’some. I’m_ face up to his, and bent a searchlight 


beyond all rr RS | 
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from a pair of the keenest of grey eyes 
upon it. 

“What's the matter, little house- 
wife ?”” asked he, in tender but compel- 
ling tones, and the child knew no 
alternative save to truthfully answer the 
question. 

“T’m ugly,” she said almost sullenly, 
allowing her chin to rest submissively 
on his hand, but turning her eyes down 
sideways towards the fire rather than 
mect his gaze. 


'* DON’T WANT NO YOVEY YADY—WANT POWY MA,” 
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“Tl be at the bottom of this,” said 
he. “Who has been interfering with 
my little girl so far as to tell her she’s 
ugly ?” 

But Polly Martha was beyond the 
speaking stage. She merely shook her 
head, while a big tear rolled down each 
cheek from either downcast eye. 

“Who is it, I say?” he repeated, 
bringing down his fist with a bang upon 
the arm of his chair in a semblance of 
wrath against any person who could so 
have demeaned himself. 

“It’s nobody,” sobbed Polly 
Martha, with an effort. 

“Then what is it, I say, what 
is it?” 

“It’s in a book.” 

“Well, then, where’s the 
book? Bring me the book.” 

She fetched the novelette, 
and pointed with an unsteady 
finger to the passage which had 
so fastened her attention. Her 
father read it slowly and de- 
liberately, his fine brows drawing 
together and his face the picture 
of gravity, though a humorous 
twinkle played in his eyes where 
she could not see it. Having 
finished it, he pushed his chair 
back several inches along the 
flags and looked at Polly 
Martha, all the twinkle  re- 
pressed within his eyes. 

“Does it say she was any- 
body’s little housewife?” in- 
quired he, assuming judicial 
tones. 

She shook her head, where- 
upon he grunted. 

“Does it say 
cook ?” 

Another head shake, followed 
by another grunt. 

“ Do you think she could have 
run a little home like this all by 
herself, and have it all spick and 
span with meals to the minute ?” 

Another shake of the head, 
another grunt. 


she could 
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“Do you think she could bring up a 
little Twopenny-Too, who's lost his 
mother, and show a darn like that in her 
old dad’s sock fit to put upon a king ?” 

Polly Martha felt sure that it was an 
utter absurdity to imagine her doing 
any of these things, and again she 
shook her head. 

“Well, what good was she at all?” 
inquired he. “Do you know, little 
housewife, if I had her here I’d be 
afraid of her, that’s what I’d be—afraid 
of her. 
coming home o’ nights. If she stood 
here now with all her rippling hair I’d 
—I'd cut it off!” 

This last assertion came out with a 
triumphant rush. Polly Martha smiled 
a weak little smile. Though reassured 
she was still unconvinced, and, uncon- 
vinced still, she climbed the stairs that 
night, and, undressing in the dark, crept 
into bed, where her tired spirit was soon 
in the oblivious peace of sleep. 

In the night the bedclothes of Two- 
penny-Too’s cot became suddenly con- 
vulsed, and a little voice burst into a 
shriek : “ Powy Ma, Powy Ma, a mouthie 
bittened my toe. Oh!” 


I'd never look forward to, 


POLLY MARTHA 


She was out of bed in a second, and 
bending over him. The small hand 
seized hold of her, and hung on tightly. 
The cry came again: ‘A mouthie, a 
mouthie bittened my toe.” 

“Tt couldn’t have been a mouse, Too,” 
said she soothingly. 

“Tt wath a mouthie—a bad mouthie, 
bittened my toe,” insisted the child, and 
Polly Martha was too wise to press the 
question further. She raised the tiny 
form in her arms, and transferred it to 
her own bed, where her motherly arms 
soon quieted the shaking sobs. 

A disturbing thought of how com- 
forting the beautiful flower-girl might 
have been found under similar circum- 
stances caused her to whisper dread- 
ingly, “ Too, shall I go away and send 
the lovely lady to you?” 

“No,” roared he, with reawakening 
grief at the thought of such a thing. 
“Don’t want no yovey yady—want 
Powy Ma.” 

Polly Martha tightened her arms 
about him, and her. heart was growing 
very light within her. “I was real 
wicked,” thought she, “and I'll never 
want to be pretty any more.” | 


“THE WILDERNESS SHALL BLOSSOM AS THE ROSE” 


By V. M. DURAND 


BEFORE mine eyes a dreary desert flings 
Long sandy stretches till they reach the skies— 
Yet this same waste a world of beauty brings 


Before mine eyes. 


' Within this place no cheerful sounds arise, 
But yet my heart a song of pure joy sings— 
More glad my heart than any bird that flies. 


Because the desert leads to you, glad wings 
Of music bear me on; in wondrous guise 
From out the sand a fairy kingdom springs 


Before mine eyes. 
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‘* POTTY, SCARLET FACED, BEAMING EYED, AND WITH A WHITE TIE ALL ASKEW, ENDEAVOU 


TO GIVE HIM COFFEE.” 


THE FALL OF TED JOHNSON 


By W. G. YARCOTT 


Mllustvated by Hl. Hope Read 


HE half light of early dawn and 

| a slight pearly mist threw the 

street into a tremulous vision 

of changing greys, studded 

with faintly yellow specks gleaming 
from the low-burning gas lamps. 

Old Pinch backed on to the rank and 
dropped from his perch, less by agility 
than the law of gravitation, and 
strapped the nosebag to the mare’s 
jaws. Only one othcr cab was on the 
rank, and Pinch cast his eye over it 
critically. | 

‘That’s Bill Jones’s,” he said, and 
went into the shelter. 

Bill Jones was inside, but not alone. 
Ginger Bates, very limp and pale, was 
leaning against the wall; while Potty, 
scarlet faced, beaming eyed, and with 


a white tie all askew, endeavoured to 


give him coffee. Bill Jones and Tom 
the attendant were gazing at the 
operation with much interest. 

Potty nodded genially to Old Pinch. 

‘“We’ve bin to a_ weddin’,” he 
explained, “‘and it’s upset pore ol’ 
Ginger. ‘Is sister’s the bridegroom— 
the bride—the broom—the—she’s the 
wife of the chap that got married! 
"Ere, drink it up, Ginger. Nothin’ 
like ’ot coffee when you’ve bin dru— 
upset.”’ 

Old Pinch gazed at the invalid 
with disdain, disgust, pity, and many 
other emotions blending on his purply 
face. 

“* A ’orrible sight,” said he, in highly 
superior tones, “’orrible! And at a 
weddin’, too. Fancy settin’ such an 
example of ’orridness before two young- 
sters just ’arnessed. *Nough to make 
the bridegroom ill to see ’is wife’s 
brother like that. Wery likely make 


"im think it runs in the fambly, an’ 
cast a black shadder on ’is_ bright 
"appiness, an’ make se 

Potty interrupted with triumph. 
‘‘ Bridegroom’s wusser’n Ginger,” he 
said. 

- “Lor’,” said Pinch. ‘Lor’! wota 
low lot. Tom, gimme a-couple o’ nice 
eggs.” 

He looked at the pallid Ginger again 

and grunted his contempt. A reminis- 
cent film glazed his eyes, and he spoke, 
addressing Potty. 
“Did I ever tell you about Ted 
Johnson, Potty ? No, I couldn’t ’ave 
done, else you’d never ’ave let Ginger 
get in that state. This chap, Ted, ’e 
was a wery nice man ; wery nice indeed, 
in a way; only ’e was a teetotaller. 
Well, one night ’e went and got 
intoxicated. Leastways, ’e didn’t 
egzackly do it—it sort o’ ’appened to 
"im. Someone left a flask in ’is cab, 
an’ ’e tasted it to see if it was—an’ it 
was. Never ’avin’ been like it before, 
’e didn’t know wot wuz the matter 
with him. ’E only knew ’e felt- wery 
light ’arted and. gay; and ’e druv 
along gettin’ friskier every minute. 
Presently ’e larfs fit ter kill ‘isself. 
Larfs silly and giggly-like and ses to 
"isself : ‘The idea 0’ me bein’ out at 
this time o’ day. Everybody’s abed, 
an’ ’ere’s another bloke off, too. ’E 
druve to the yard and gets off ’ome- 
ways. | 

‘“°F’d never felt so ’appy before. 
’E felt light as air, an’ everything else 
seemed light. The whole place seemed 
full o’ lights, all in pairs. 

“°F took ’old of a lamp post and 
thought it over. ‘Curious,’ ses ’e, 
lookin’ across the road, ‘ most curious. 
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There’s goin’ to be a raid or somethink. 
All the p’licemen I’ve seen ’as been in 
twos—that’s the third pair I’ve seen 
in two minutes. This is no place for 
me. I shall go straight ’ome.’ So ’e 
went—least, ’e went as straight as ’e 
could. When ’e got ’ome it wuz nigh 
midnight. ’Is wife ’ad ’ad.supper an’ 
fallen to sleep in ’er chair. ’E looks at 
’er, ‘orrorstruck. There wuz two of 
"er—two wives. *E wuz muzzy, 0’ 
course, an’ couldn’t make it out. 
“Two of ’em,’ ses ’e, ‘two—I don’t 
remember two—wotever’s ’appened ? ’ 
°E rubbed ’is eyes an’ looked again. 
‘Still two of ’em. I’ve done it,’ ses 
Ted. ‘Ive bin an’ gone an’ done it. 
I ain’t a respectable man. [’m a 
bigamist.’ 

“°F tiptoed out of the ’ouse an’ 
went straight to the police station. 
‘ I’ve done it,’ ses Ted to the inspector ; 
‘I’m a bigamist. I’ve bin an’ gone an’ 
done it.” ‘’Ave yer ?’ ses the inspector, 
seizing a pen. ‘That’s wery serious. 
Tell me ’ow it ’appened.’ So Ted tells 
"1m, an’ ’e kept sayin’ ‘ gents’ instead 
of sir to the inspector, who twigged o’ 
course. So’e ses to Ted, ‘ This is only 
a mild case,’ ses ’e, ‘an’ the punish- 
ment’s one night in the cells.’ ‘All 
ti,’ ses Ted, an’ thanked ’im wery 
much. But ’e ’ad a awful time with 
the missus next day, tryin’ to explain 
where ’e’d been all night.” 

‘* Some folks is born liars,” said Potty 
to Bill and Tom. ‘“‘Others become 
liars, an’ if Old Pinch ’adn’t been 
born one,’e’d suttinly’ave become one.”’ 

* Yus,”? said Tom and Bill. 

“All right, all right,’’ said Pinch ; 
‘* J don’t care wot you think, I’m givin’ 
you facks. An’ it wuz only ’cause I 
saw Ginger like that that I told yer.” 

‘“There yar, Ginger,” said Potty, 
“see wot you’ve done for us.” 

‘If Ginger ud ’ave a nice egg in a cup 
o’ corfee,” said Tom, “‘’e’d be all right.” 


“Ave you got a nice egg ? ” inquired 
Pinch surprisedly. 

““Course I ’ave,” 
indignantly. 

‘* Well then,” replied Pinch with an 
air of finality, “wot did yer give me 
these ’ere ones for ? ” 

‘* Them’s as good heggs as you'll ever 
get in yer life at a penny each; an’ 
they is nicely cooked, too, lemme tell 
yer that. There’s an art in cookin’ 
heggs,”’ said Tom. 

‘So I’ve ’eard,”’ the old man replied. 
“Why don’t yer learn it ?”’ 

** Bah!” said Tom. 

‘Talkin’ about eggs,” interjected 
Bill Jones, with a sly glance at Potty 
and Tom, “‘y’ ever ’ear about my 
cousin Jack Stays? ’E was a sailor, 
A.B. before the mast wuz ’is title. 
Well, ’e once went a voyage in the 
Marta Jenny in the South Seas. When 
’e'd got half seas over—I sh’d say, 
when ’e’d got about ’alf way there, the 
blooming boat busted up in a big gale 
and ’im an’ another man wuz the only 
two saved. There wuz another one 
picked up arterwards by a wessel, but 
my cousin an’ the man with ’im wuz 
the only two saved.” 

He gazed expectantly around for 
appreciation of this subtlety, but it 
went unguessed at, and he continued : 
‘“ These two, my cousin an’ the other 
man, wuz washed up on an unin’abited 
desert island, and the first thing they 
thought arter bein’ saved wuz that they 
wuzn’t saved at all, ’cause they’d no 
bread nor nuthin’ to eat at all, but 
presently my cousin ses, ‘ There’s birds 
about,’ ses ’e, ‘an’ where there’s birds, 
there’s eggs, an’ I’d as lief eat eggs as 
nothin’ till a ship comes by.’ And for 
heighteen muns them two lived on eggs. 
But this is wot I wuz goin’ tosay. An’ 
it shows as ’ow wot sometimes seems 
all wrong an’ beastly, sometimes turns 
out the luckiest thing possible. Durin’ 


returned Tom 


go 


the heighteen muns they wuz there, 
my cousin learnt to cook eggs in a 
*undred an’ seventeen different ways, 
an’ when they wuz rescued ’e got a job 
as egg-cook in a big ’otel, an’ ’e’s there 
now makin’ three ’undred a year as 
easy as anything. Got a nice little 
pony an’ trap of ’is own too. Some 
blokes do ’ave luck, don’t they ? ” 

‘Wuz that your bald ’edded cousin, 
Bill ?”’ inquired Potty. “’Im wot you 
pointed out to me the other day in ’is 
trap ? ” 

“Eh ?” said Bill, “wot ?”? Then he 
saw Potty wink, and accepted this 
faintly corroborative evidence with 
mute thanks. “ Yus! That wuz ’im.” 
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‘Bald ’edded, wuz ’e?” said Old 
Pinch, with a gleam in hiseye. “* Now 
I once knew a man s 

“Lordy, ’e’s off again,” groaned 
Potty, ‘‘ Give over, Pinch, we will be 
good. Jus’ as soon as Ginger feels 
strong enough we'll get off. Ere, 
Ginger, buck up, old chap.” 

Ginger softly snored and Potty 
sighed resignedly, making one more 
appeal. 

““Talk about the weather, Pinch. 
Talk about the weather,” he pleaded. 

“IT wuz goin’ to,” said the old man 
meekly. 

Bill opened his mouth protestingly. 

“ But—you sed—bald ’edded man.” 

“Egzackly,” rejoined Pinch with 
dignity. ‘‘I s’pose I can talk about 
two things at once if they come 
together. That there bald ’edded 
cousin 0’ yours ” But the old 
man found himself deserted except for 
the snoring Cinger. 
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By JEAN COURTENAY | 


Lllustrated by W. F. Ashburner 


LEASE don’t,” said Dinah, 

/ lifting her skirts daintily as 

we left our table at Elkington’s 

and went out to her waiting 

victoria. ‘‘[d infinitely rather you 
didn’t.” 

‘* But why?” said I, as I followed 
her. 

‘* Well, honestly, I can’t abide straw- 
berry leaves, unless growing and green,” 
she said, holding out her hand for me 
to button her white sudde glove. 

‘** What have strawberry leaves to do 
with my desire to introduce the Duke 
_to you ?”’ I asked innocently. 

** My dear Tony! Was the tea too 
strong, or has the sugar gone to your 
head ? ” she replied with much concern. 
‘‘ Anyhow, I can only repeat, please 
don’t.”’ She stepped into the carriage, 
the footman tucked in her furs, and 
with a parting smile for me, she said : 
‘‘Home, Jessup, through the Park,” 
and was gone. 

As I walked leisurely down Regent 
Street, I indulged in many a quiet 
chuckle. Dinah is my cousin, and the 
prettiest girl I know—barring my wife. 
She owns the three graces that make a 


Q2 


girl *‘ eligible” in the world’s eyes— 
youth, wealth and beauty; and she 
has three far greater attractions in my 
eyes—a heart of gold, a fund of humour, 
and a soul as clear as crystal. 

** So Dinah objects to the wearers of 
strawberry leaves!” I thought, as I 
lifted my hat to Lady Herriot, who 
flashed past me in her yellow motor. 
“She only likes them ‘ growing and 
green.’ I must tell the Duke that.” 

And when I met him later at the 
Club I did not forget. 

A few nights later I saw Dinah at 
Wyndham’s during a performance of 
“Little Mary.’’ She was by far the 
loveliest girl in the crowded house 
(Prue was not there), and I could have 
kicked the owners of the many opera 
glasses insolently levelled on her with 
pleasure. 

I went round to her box, and she 
greeted me with a welcoming smile. 
Her chaperon was amiable and also 
deaf, so we were practically alone. 

‘“Do you approve, Tony?” said 
Dinah, with a pretty gesture inviting 
criticism of her gown. 

“You are bound to break hearts 


to-night, I fear. Where 
are you going after this, 
Dinah ? ” 

“Oh, to Lady Les- 
singham’s. She made 
me promise to come, 
and—to come in my 
smartest gown. But it 
will be a big crush, and 
so hot, and—I don’t 
want to go a bit, Tony. 
Unless you and Prue 
are going. Are you?” 
she added eagerly. 

“Not if I know it, 
my dear. Prue and I 
have given up late hours 
and social crushes and 
all those youthful effer- 
vescences of folly.” 

“TI have a bone to 
pick with Prue,”’ said 
Dinah, offering me a 
crystallized violet—her 
special weakness in the 
“ sweetie ”’ line. 

‘ How good of you to 
share it. And both of 
you with such healthy 
young appetites! Poor 
children, when is this | 
sumptuous meal to 
come off 2”? — 

‘‘ She introduced that wretched Duke 
to me after I had distinctly said I did 
not wish to meet him,” said Dinah, 
ignoring my remark altogether. 

‘Strawberry leaves and all?” said 
I, thinking what a charming picture she 
made. 

‘He didn’t dangle them before me, 
Tony, nor wear them in his hair or 
button-hole, as far as I noticed; but 
really, I did not look at him much, J 
Was too angry.” 

‘ Poor Duke,”’ said I softly. 

“* Poor Dinah,’ you should say, 
Tony, instead. However, perhaps he 
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‘** LEASE DON'T,’ SAID DINAH, ‘I'D INFINITELY RATHER YOU pIDN’T.’” 


thought himself an object of pity as 
well.” 

** IT doubt it,” said I, looking at her 
keenly. ‘* You will see him. to-night, 
Dinah. He’s going to the Lessing- 
hams’, I know.” 

I watched with malicious enjoyment 
the vivid colour leap up for a moment 
into her cheeks, and then die away, 
while she drew herself up proudly. 

‘“My dear Tony, why trouble to 
inform me of the man’s social engage- 
ments! And even if he is going—it is 
most improbable that I should see him 
in such a crowd.” 
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** You mayn’t see him, but—he’ll see 
you, Dinah!” I said, glancing at the 
slender figure and piquant face so 
charmingly set off by her Empire gown 
and gleaming jewels. ‘°‘ Now own up 
honestly—he’s a charming fellow, isn’t 
he?” 

“* My present very slight acquaint- 
ance with him does not allow me to 
agree or disagree with your opinion, 
Tony.” (Dinah was evidently not to 
be drawn.) ‘‘ Do you realise that up 


to the present I do not even know his: 


name! Prue, of course, mentioned it 
when she introduced him, but there 
was no end of talking going on, and I 
did not catch what she said.” 

‘* That is soon remedied,” said I. 
** Shall I tell you now ? ” 

**No, thank you,’’ she answered 
quickly. ‘“‘I would rather not be 
troubled with his probably long list of 
titles. Where ignorance is bliss, you 
see——!”’ She shrugged her pretty 
bare shoulders in the daintiest fashion 
imaginable. 

“Well, the curtain is rising, so I 
won’t discuss the matter with you just 
now; only bear this in mind, Dinah, 
my dear, he’s one of the best fellows 
that ever breathed.” 

** T haven’t a doubt of it,”’ she replied 
indifferently, and we settled down to 
enjoy ‘‘ Little Mary ” once more. 

a * * * * 


** Don’t injure his chances, Tony,”’ 
said Prue, when I discussed the subject 
with her on my return. ‘“* He’s over 
head and ears in love already, and 
How did Dinah look to-night ? ” 

‘“My dearest child, your sudden 
conversational leaps almost take my 
breath away! You jump from Dinah 
to the Duke—or t’other away about— 
as if the distance were nothing. How 
did Dinah look? Very much as she 
always does—only more so. If he’s 
in love already, he'll be helplessly 
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bound in Cupid’s chains after meeting 
her at the Lessinghams’ to-night ! ”’ 

‘What was her frock like?” said 
Prue thoughtfully. 

‘* Well, she looked like a sea nymph 
in a mother-o’-pearl shell that softly 
reflected all the colours of a prism.” 

‘“* Tantalisingly elusive! Yes, it was 
a wise choice,”” murmufed Prue, knit- 
ting her pretty brows. ‘‘ What jewels. 
Tony ?” 

** Diamonds and opals.” 

“Ah! Of course she laughs at 
superstition, besides, they are her stones 
by right of birth. You know they have 
met several times, dear boy, since | 
first brought them together,” she 
added, with a delicious assumption of 
responsibility in the matter. But it 
couldn’t be kept up, and the next 
moment she perched on my knee, while 
her infectious. laughter rang through 
the room. ‘‘Oh, Tony darling, it’s 
too funny! What will she say when 
she knows ? ” 

“Fancy asking the husband of Prue 
what any other woman would be likely 
to say on any given subject!” | 
exclaimed, addressing my remarks to 
the furniture. “STH tell you what 
hell do before long—if he’s a wise man. 

**' What ?”’ asked Prue eagerly. 

** Ask her, and see.”’ 

And then I caught my little wife 
close, and we talked of the days when 
she was still unwon, and I grew jealous 
of even Cricklewood. 

* * * * * 

It was a fortnight later that I was 
walking through the Park and saw the 
well-known drab and blue livery sitting 
behind a pair of satin-skinned thorough- 
breds. Dinah was driving alone, and 
signalled to me to join her, which I did. 

‘* Tony, I wonder you like to look 
me in the face!” she began with 
startling suddenness. 

‘*My dear Dinah, has your mirror 
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**DO VOU APPROVE, TONY?’ SAID DINAH, WITH A PRETTY GESTURE INVITING CRITICISM OF IIER GOWN.” 


been maligning you, then? I assure 
you there is nothing repulsive in your 
appearance, yet.” 

“You and Prue have been deliber- 
ately deceiving me!” she continued 
severely, though I saw there was 
laughter in her eyes, and her dimples 
were not under proper control. 

‘““ Prue never did a thing deliberately 
inher life. She always acts on impulse, 
and her impulses are never otherwise 
than good. Take, for instance, her 
marrying me.”’ 

““ How she could has always aston- 
ished me,”” murmured Dinah, elevating 
her eyebrows. 

‘“Why ? I never wear strawberry 
leaves, however empty the flower 
market may be. I would sooner flaunt 
a verdant sprig of parsley, or sweet- 


smelling sage in my button-hole!” I 
said indignantly. 

‘““Ah! That’s just what I’m coming 
to,”’ she replied, and the dimples had it 
all their own way for a moment. 

**'You don’t mean it, child! Ought 
I to see them sprouting round your 
sunny hair? Are you a Duchess in 
disguise, Dinah ? ” 

‘* No, you incorrigible tease,’ she 
said, with the gayest of laughs, ** but 
he is a Duke unmasked ; and as such 
—I really think I shall = 

“Do!” I cried fervently, patting 
her hand. ‘‘ Take my word for it, 
Dinah, you couldn’t do better!” 

** Why didn’t you tell me at first that 
* the Duke’ was only your name for him, 
and that his brother barristers knew 
him as Marmaduke Carmichael, K.C. ? ” 
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** Preserve me from the inconsistency 
of any woman but Prue!” I replied. 
** Have you forgotten that you refused 
to allow me to tell you his name ? ”’ 

“Did I?” said Dinah absently ; 
and I saw she was peeping at something 
she held carefully in one hand. “ He 
sent me his strawberry leaves this 
morning—his only excuse for offering 
them being, that you said I liked them 
* growing and green.’ ” 

She held out her hand, and in it lay 
eight tiny green leaves. 

“Ts that all?” I said, looking at 
them scornfully. ‘* They were hardly 
worth sending, eh? I should send 
them back.” 

‘* Would you ? ” she said, with a soft 


tender laugh. ‘* But then—I’m not 
you, Tony!” And folding them in 
their paper covering she slipped them 
with a half-defiant, half-pleading glance 
into the bosom of her coat. 

‘** Hullo! Here we are at Hyde Park 
Corner. I must say good-bye, dear!” 
I said, and told Jessup to stop. 

** Tony, he asked me a question as 
well,’ said Dinah softly, as I held her 
hand in parting. 

‘“ Well? Do you want any help 
with the answer ? ” 

Her face grew radiant, and her eyes 
shone like misty sapphires. 

** No, thank you. I’m—I’m taking 
‘the Duke’ his answer now—myself ! 
Good-bye.”’ 


—————— 


‘““HAVE YOU FORGOTTEN THAT YOU REFUSED TO ALLOW ME TO TELL YOU HIS NAME?” 
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R. WILLIAM JONES, sewer- 

M man to the Borough Council 
of Hanwick, was anything 

but sober. It was not at all 

his first exhibition of the sort, but it 
was perhaps the most vivid, because 
the widow Meares had once more 
rejected him, and he had decided 
from the outset that his despair should 
on this occasion know no_ bounds. 
Misfortunes, however, have a knack of 
coming in numbers—like wasps and 
bills. Scarcely had the kindly toe of 
the landlord of the “ Sun and Shutters ” 
propelled Mr. Jones through the swing 
door of the public bar and deposited 
him upon the pavement, when who 
should pass but Catterson. Now 
Catterson was the sanitary inspector 
to the borough, and his presence at this 
particular moment was unfortunate. 
He eyed Mr. Jones severely, and Mr. 
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Jones returned the scrutiny with a 
smile of unutterable good-fellowship. 

‘“Gishyerandmate,” he said, and 
then, as the identity of his vis-a-vis 
slowly dawned upon him he made a 
spirited attempt to adjust his collar, 
one end of which was tickling his right 
ear while the other was in his waistcoat 
pocket—for Mr. Jones invariably wore 
a collar from Saturday evening till 
Monday morning inclusive. This effort 
of politeness, however, upset his balance, 
and he declined into an even more 
degrading position than his first, while 
Catterson, with an epithet of disgust, 
walked on. 

Even this was not all. Assistance 
being rendered by some of Mr. Jones’s 
acquaintances inside, he found himself 
propped against the wall with the 
instructions to be good till closing time, 
when he would be seen home. One 
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went so far as to lend him a walking 
stick as support. In this Mr. Jones’s 
ready wit saw opportunities for light 
comedy, and converting the stick into 
a dummy banjo, he proceeded, in a 
cloudy bass, to sing as follows :— 
‘‘ Bill Jones ’e was a brewerman——’ 
Then suddenly he broke off, and once 
more subsided into,a sitting posture, for 
someone else stopped in front of him, 
and a well-remembered voice said :— 

** Jones, is that you again ? ” 

And before Mr. Jones could gather 
breath to deny it, the man had walked 
on. It was the chairman of the 
Council. 

So on the following Monday morning 
Mr. Jones was summoned to appear at 
the Town Hall. Complete oblivion 
having mercifully cast its shadow over 
all his misfortunes except Mrs. Meares’s 
refusal of his hand, he had spent the 
intervening Sunday in nursing himself 
back to health with a clear conscience. 
His recovery had even been aided by a 
ray of hope based upon the proverbial 
mutability of a woman’s mind. So it 
was a very astonished William Jones 
who found, on arriving at the Town 
Hall, that he had to stand a sort of 
trial. 

It was little Binks, the junior clerk, 
who told him, and Mr. Jones’s first 
impulse was to make a bolt for it, but 
second thoughts warned him this course 
was useless, so he decided to face the 
music. Frankly, he was alarmed, and all 
little Binks’s entreaties to “‘ buck up” 
were fruitless. He fingered his cap 
very nervously as he was ushered with 
due formality into the Council Chamber. 

The Court was already sitting. It 
consisted of the clerk to the Board (who 
occupied for once the chair, instead of 
his more humble position at the other 
end of the table), Catterson, the 
sanitary inspector, and an overseer who 
had dropped in to use the telephone. 
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“‘ Jones, you were seen intoxicated 
outside the ‘Sun and Shutters’ on 
Saturday night,’? said the chairman; 
‘anything to say ?”’ 

Here little Binks took his seat at the 
table to make notes for the information 
of the Council. 

“°Toxicated ! ’’ said Jones, in a tone 
of shrill surprise, “‘ you don’t mean to 
say I was ’toxicated ? ”’ 

‘“*T do,” said Catterson, as witness for 
the prosecution. 

The formality of it all produced a 
cold perspiration of fright on Jones’s 
forehead. 

** Then all I can say is this, guv’nor,” 
he gasped, “it must a’ bin that 
swine of a landlord. He must a’ put 
somethin’ in my lemonade while my 
"ead was turned.” 

Here little Binks gave a mighty 
guffaw, quickly converted into a cough, 
and the overseer smiled. 

“* Anything else ? ” said the chairman 
cynically. 

Mr. Jones was positive. 

““Nothin’ else,” he said, ‘on’y 
lemonade, s’w’elp me!” 

The heads of his judges went to- 
gether and the chairman coughed. 

“We shall recommend to the Council 
that you be discharged.” 

“‘ Discharged ! me!”’ 

“ Suggestion,”” interposed the voice 
of little Binks; “I suggest that the 
report states Mr. Jones was sorry and 
said he wouldn’t do it again.” 

“‘ Didn’t hear him,” said Catterson. 

‘Said it to me outside in the office, 
didn’t you, Jones ? ” 

Abandoning his plea of “ not guilty,” 
Jones nodded a cordial affirmative and 
blessed little Binks under his breath. 

“Don’t believe it,’’ said Catterson. 
But the clerk of the Board, being a 
family man, was more merciful. 

“Very well then,” he decided, ‘‘ note 
the report—er—‘ Accused expressed 
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contrition and promised 
to avoid recurrence of the 
offence.’ But I’m afraid it 
won’t be any good, Jones.” 
he continued informally as 
the Court broke up, “ you 
see, the chairman saw you 
himself.” 

The clerk went to get his 
minutes for the Council 
meeting, the overseer went 
to the telephone, Catterson 
went off to inspect a drain, 
and Jones, a little dazed, 
found himself being ushered 
into a committee room, 
there to await the decision 
of the supreme authority. 

As the door closed behind 
him, Mr. Jones looked round 
in amazement and gathered, 
for the first time, some idea 
of his importance. There 
were pictures on the walls, 
the chairs were padded 
and emblazoned with the 
Council’s monogram, and 
there, on the table, lay a neatly 
folded copy of the TJtmes. He sat 
in the biggest chair and began to read 
the money column, just to see what it 
felt like. But this grew monotonous, 
so he made a tour of the pictures, and 
in the darkest corner he suddenly came 
upon a door. A sewerman is naturally 
curious, so he tumed the handle and 
was surprised to find it yielded. 

On the other side was an office, 
Catterson’s office. Mr. Jones had been 
there before, though he had always 
entered by the glass door at the other 
end. On a desk by the window were 
some sheets of linen paper covered with 
plans and drawings. As his wandering 
eye perceived them, Mr. Jones’s face was 
illuminated by a benign smile. 

* * * * * 


The chairman of the Council did not 
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seek Mr. Jones’s socicty for some time. 
When he opened the door of the com- 
mittee room in his most severely 
superior manner, Mr. Jones was lying 
comfortably asleep on three of the 
padded chairs with his head pillowed 
on the 7#mes police reports. Being, 
however, a light sleeper, he jumped up 
with alacrity directly the chairman 
opened his mouth, and stood nervously 
to attention during the whole of the 
indignantly virtuous preamble. At 
last it ended :— 

““A month’s notice, and you can 
consider yourself lucky to get that.” 

“It’s very ’ard, sir,”’ said poor Jones, 
‘and me too, just going to get married. 
An’ I’ve served the Board faithfully, 
that I ’ave, man an’ boy, this fifteen 
year. Might I ask one last favour, 
sir?” 
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“What is it?” 

‘‘A fortnight’s pay in lieu o’ notice, 
sir, just to give me a chance to look 
about a bit. I'll take a fortnight’s.”’ 

Now the month’s notice had been 
designed to tide over the appointment 
of a successor, but the saving of a 
fortnight’s wages by giving the work 
temporarily to a road-cleaner was a 
chance not to be missed. It wasn’t so 
much the magnitude of the sum, but it 
would look so well on paper. So the 
chairman agreed, and Jones, casting 
one last regretful look around him, went 
out again into the world. Little Binks 
met him at the door. 

‘““ Hard luck,” he said; “‘ but never 
mind, buck up!” He was surprised 
that the only reply he got was a subtle 
wink. 

Now a fortnight’s wages, together 
with the remains of the previous week’s, 
made up a larger sum of money than 
Mr. Jones had ever had in his pockets 
before, and he began to feel the 
embarrassment of riches. So, by way 
of getting rid of this feeling, he went 
over to the ‘Sun and Shutters,’’ and 
stood drinks all round. Having thus 
purchased a sympathy that he knew 
would last as long as he kept the glasses 
filled, he procecded to narrate his 
misfortunes, starting at his rejection 
by the widow, and ending with his 
summary discharge from the services 
of the Board. There was a chorus of 
Oh’s and Aye’s, and every time Mr. 
Jones paused to drink all his hsteners 
drank too, and replaced their glasses 
with a suggestive clatter. 

After the third refill at Jones’s 
expense, the conversation began to get 
more general, so gencral that Jones 
found it difficult to obtain a hearing. 
It was then that Mr. Samuel Tyre, the 
landlord, leaned over the bar and pulled 
the ex-sewerman’s sleeve. He had a 
merry face and a very harsh voice that 


someone had compared to the meeting 
of a nutmeg-grater and a file. 

“William Jones,” he whispered. 
‘don’t you be a bloomin’ fool.” 

‘“Me!” replied Mr. Jones, a little 
resentfully, “‘ whatcher mean by that ?” 

“You seem very full of brass,” said 
Mr. Tyre significantly. 

“What of it? Ain’t I earned it?” 

‘An’ you’ve got the sack,” pursued 
the landlord. 

‘“What’s the odds ? ” was the jaunty 
reply. 

‘“Nothin’, nothin’,” said Mr. Tyre 
airily, wiping a tankard, “I only 
thought I’d warn yer—that’s all.” 

Something tearful in the last two 
words went straight to Mr. Jones’s 
heart. 

“Sam Tyre,” he said, after a pause, 
* you allus was a pal.” 

““T allus tries to do my duty by my 
customers. Don’t do me no good for 
people to say they was driven into the 
>Ouse through drink.” 

Mr. Jones’s red cheeks blanched a 
little. He leaned further across the 
bar. 

“Would you do me a good turn, 
Samuel ? ”’ he asked. 

““Cash a cheque, p’raps,”’ said Mr. 
Tyre fiercely. 

“Stow it! I’m serious.” 

“Come into the parlour then.”’ 

Mr. Jones followed his host with 
alacrity into the little curtained 
sanctum where the liqueurs were kept 
and the money was counted after closing 
time. He sat down and availed himself 
of Mr. Tyre’s tobacco pouch which was 
lying on the table. 

‘Ave one with me,” said the genial 
landlord. 

** Lemonade,”’ said Mr. Jones, a little 
nervously, as though he wasn’t quite 
sure of the pronunciation. Then, mis- 
taking the frank look of surprise on his 
host’s face for reproach, he added 
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hastily, “ dash of bitter with it, then. 
I’ve got to keep a clear ’ead.” 

The landlord nodded sympathetically 
and ordered the drinks in his hoarse 
whisper. Not till these had _ been 
served and the pipes well under way 
was the silence again broken. Then :— 

“* What’s up, Bill Jones ?”’ asked Mr. 
Tyre. 

““*Ave you ever noticed any smells 
about this corner ? ”’ said his friend. 

““Smells!’’ gasped the landlord. 
‘“No! What smells? What are you 
a-getting at, Bill Jones ? ” 

“* Nasty smells,” explained Mr. Jones 
with a grimace of disgust, “‘ like what 
might rise out of a leaky sewer.” 

*‘ That I ’aven’t, an’ I’ll trouble you 
not to suggest - 

“Well, I ’ave /”’ said 
Mr. Jones with odd 
emphasis. 
“You're a liar,’’ 

commented Mr. Tyre 
blandly. ‘You've told 
me agin and agin that 
a sewerman couldn’t 
smell nuthink.” 

“I’m not a sewerman 
now,’ was the reply. 

The landlord took 
three or four pulls at 
his pipe, eyeing his 
visitor curiously. 

‘“What’s up?” he 
asked. 

“Just you write a 
letter to the Board 
saying as ‘ow you 
much regret that your 
customers ’ave ’ad 
cause to complain, and 
askin’ ’em to look into 
it. Needn’t mention no 
names.” 

Mr. Tyre took pen 
and ink and broke into 
a hoarse gurgle. 
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*‘ After all you’re a good customer 
you are,” he said by way of extenuation- 

“It’s a difficult bit of sewer jest 
hereabouts,”’ supplemented Mr. Jones; 
‘““T shouldn’t wonder if they ’ad some 
bother. ’Ave one with me, Mr. Tyre.” 

When he left the ‘‘ Sun and Shutters,” 
Jones was smoking one of the landlord’s 
best cigars. He walked right past the 
Town Hall with such a jaunty air that 
little Binks, coming out to lunch, 
paused and wondered. Down a side 
street at the other end of the borough 
was a sweet shop kept by Mrs. Meares. 
Having taken elaborate precautions to 
ensure that he was not observed, Mr. 
Jones entered, but found the widow 
sarcastic. She had seen his ma- 
noeuvres through the window, and did 


‘““ MR. JONES'S FACE WAS ILLUMINATED BY A BENIGN SMILE.” 
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not in the least understand them, so 
she jumped to a conclusion. 

**'You’ve been drinking,” she said by 
way of greeting. 

“Wrong, Daisy,” said Mr. Jones 
sadly, extending his hand over a row of 
thick green glass bottles; “the fact is 
I’ve turned over a new leaf since you 
refused me, bin’ drinkin’ lemonade, 
s’w’elp me!” 

Something pathetic in her admirer’s 
voice softened Mrs. Meares’s heart. 

“* Help yourself, Bill,” she said. 

‘** Thanks, old girl, Pll ’ave a brandy- 
ball just to put me in mind of old 
times. Not that I want reminding,” he 
added hastily, in a saddened tone of 
voice. 

** Aren’t you at work this morning ? ” 
queried the widow. She was plump 
and pleasing, and Mr. Jones had an 
almost irresistible desire to go round to 
the other side of the counter. But he 
kept himself in check ; the only thing 
that might touch the widow’s heart was 
an attitude of chastened humility. 

“*T felt a bit down like,” he explained, 
. “so I took a day off. I’d bin saving a 
bit lately—you know what for, Daisy ” 
(here for a moment a tear glistened in 
his eye), ‘‘so money wasn’t no object.” 

Sadly he took out his fortnight’s 
wages, looked at the money as if he had 
some personal antipathy to it, and then 
put it back in his pocket. The widow 
let fall an exclamation of astonishment. 

** And they’re thinkin’ of givin’ me a 
rise,’ he said mournfully. 

sé Bill ! 99 

No answer. He was thinking of 
what might have been, thought Mrs. 
Meares, and she felt like crying. 

‘“*Bill!’? This time a plump little 
hand was placed over his as it lay on top 
of a bottle of acid drops. The action 
recalled Mr. Jones to consciousness so 
suddenly that he swallowed what was 
left of the brandy-ball. 


‘* Yes, Daisy !”’ he choked, “‘ must I 
be a-goin’ ?” 

‘““T was thinkin’ p’raps I’d been a 
little hasty, Bill,’ whispered the widow; 
‘stop and have a bit of dinner. You 
want cheering up.” 

Mr. Jones did not leave the little 
sweet shop till late in the afternoon. 
He carried away with him a whole 
heart full of hope and a letter in a lady’s 
handwriting complaining bitterly of an 
incursion of sewer-rats that had three 
times eaten up her stock of sweets. In 
exchange for these he left behind him 
a solemn promise to avoid drinks 
between meals. 

* * * * * 

‘It’s a most annoying thing,” said 
the chairman of the Board. ‘“ Two 
complaints from opposite ends of the 
town, there must be something radically 
wrong, and now you've gone and lost 
the plans of the sewers. Hang it all, 
it’s most serious. How on earth did 
you manage it, Catterson ? ” 

The fire of imprisoned wrath burnt in 
the sanitary inspector’s eye. 

‘““They were on the table by the 
window, I’m certain of it, they must 
have blown out.” 

‘Fancy leaving the window open!” 

‘* Don’t know how it came about. ! 
could have sworn it was shut when 
I left the room.” 

‘Pretty kettle of fish, and there’s 
not a soul that can construct new ones, 
no one who could find his way about 
under ground in less than a month.” 

‘“‘ There was Jones,” suggested Cat- 
terson grudgingly. 

‘““ And he’s been discharged.” 

‘“‘ He often told me,’’ continued the 
inspector, “that he knew every lane 
and corner of the sewers like his own 
back garden.” 

‘We must have him back,” said the 
chairman; “‘he’ll be glad to get back 
with reduced wages.” 
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‘*7’ll send round to his lodgings,” 
said Catterson, a little relieved. 

‘* More likely to find him at the ‘Sun 
and Shutters.’ Send Atkins round there 
to fetch him. I won’t leave till this is 
settled.” 

And at the “Sun and Shutters ” Mr. 
Jones was duly found, sitting in the bar 
parlour in his shirt-sleeves, dressed in 
his Sunday best, polishing tankards. 

‘‘ That you, Tom!” he said conde- 
scendingly, “‘ how’s your luck ? ” 

‘* Pretty well,” replied Atkins admir- 
ingly, ‘I’ve got your job.” 

‘*'You’re a good ’un. ’Ave a drink.” 

Over a foaming tankard the senior 
road-cleaner explained his mission. 
Mr. Jones stopped sipping and a tear 
gathered in his eye. 

‘** They want me,” he said reproach- 
fully, “and they send the man to fetch 
me what’s stepped into my boots. No, 
no, it’s too degrading. I won’t believe 
it of em,” and he took a long gulp from 
a glass of lemonade. 

““What’s that?” 
wondering. 

Jones blushed. 

‘* Gin and seltzer,”’ he replied shortly. 
‘* Now you can go back to your bloomin’ 
chairman and say William Jones ’as got 
somethin’ else to do besides runnin’ 
about the town in the busiest times of 
the morning! So long!” 

Atkins gasped and retired, and in 
about ten minutes in walked little 
Binks. 

** Here’s a bit of luck, Jones,” he said, 
‘they want to give youanother month’s 
trial. They sent me to fetch you back.” 

‘* Then let ’em jolly well come and 
tell me so themselves,” replied the 
ex-sewerman; ‘“I’d like ’em to ’ear 
what 7 think about it.” 

Little Binks was only a clerk and he 
also gasped his astonishment. What a 
thing technical training was, he thought. 

‘* You’re a good ’un, you are,” went 


said Atkins 
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on Jones approvingly ; “if you can keep 
your ’ead shut I might put a good 
thing in your way.” ) 

“* Trust me,” said little Binks. 

“‘ Here’s a message. Just run down 
to the post-office and put it on the 
telegraph, afore you go back with my 
answer. That’s all.” 

“Trust me,” said little Binks again 
and disappeared. 

When the chairman of the Council, 
accompanied by Catterson, skulked into 
the bar parlour of the “Sun and 
Shutters,” a quarter of an hour later, 
as though he were committing a 
burglary, the perspiration of honest 
labour was trickling down Mr. Jones’s 
cheeks. Atkins followed in the rear as 
a sort of bodyguard. 

“* The fact is,” commenced the chair- 
man, “‘ the Council has decided to give 
you another month’s trial, Jones.” 

Jones stood up and his embarrass- 
ment was painful. 
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“I’m very sorry, sir,” he said, “I 
wouldn’t ’ave ’ad this ’appen for 
worlds.” 

** What’s that ?” 

“‘ After sixteen years of it man and 
boy, too, why, it seems like disobeying 
yer mother.” 

““T don’t understand,” 
chairman anxiously. 

‘“Why, I’ve bin and gone and got 
another job, sir.” 

‘What as ? ” 

‘*Potman here at the ‘Sun and 
Shutters,’ sir. It seems there’s somce- 
thing wrong about the sewers just ’ere 
and my old friend Sam Tyre, ’e asked 
me in a friendly way like to look into 
it. An’ when I ’ad to tell ’1m I was 


said the 


discharged ” Mr. Jones, overcome 
with shame, stopped. 
““Tsee! He offered you this. Well, 


well, you must give it up and come 
back to us. We'll give you another 
trial and if you keep straight a 

‘“‘’m very sorry, sir, but I’m afraid 
it can’t be done. You see, if I was my 
own master, like, ’'d jump at it, but 
I’m going to get spliced.” 

“IT don’t see what that’s got to do 
with it.” 

“You see I get three bob a week 
more here, sir.” 

The chairman drew a deep breath 
and looked at Jones hard, but he bore 
the scrutiny. A whispered consulta- 
tion took place, and Catterson shrugged 
his shoulders. 

““T don’t see any way out of it,” 
Jones heard him say. 

**An’ then there’s another thing. 
You might chuck me out again, acci- 
dents will ’appen, and this mightn’t be 
open for me, and then—it’s a serious 
thing for a married man, sir.” 

“What is it you want ?” said the 
chairman. 

Jones pondered. 

“To make it worth my while,”’ he 


said at last very meekly, “‘ I should ’ave 
to get a three bob rise and be taken on 
permanently.” 

** Absurd ! ”’ 

‘*“ Removable only by permission of 
the Local Government Board. That’s 
ow it runs for the clerks, don’t it, sir?” 

“Ridiculous! Why, you’re drunk, 
man.” 

‘“Look at that,’ exclaimed Jones 
with rightcous wrath, holding his glass 
at arm’s length. The chairman looked. 
It was undoubtedly lemonade. 

“Ima teetotaller, I am,’ said Jones, 
“an’ with all respect, sir, it ain’t 
right of you to come ’ere and take away 
my character. You don’t know who 
mightn’t be a-listenin’ ! ”’ 

There was a noise like someone 
dragging chains. 

‘“* That’s my new master laughing,” 
said Jones, “‘good morning, gentlemen.” 

The chairman and Catterson looked 
at one another doubtfully, and just 
then, as luck would have it, in ran 
little Binks with a telegram. The 
chairman tore it open. 

‘House invaded by rats. Send at 
once, Johnson,” it ran. There was no 
address, but the chairman took it for 
granted that Catterson knew. 

“We'll take you on,” he said, ‘at 
your own terms, Jones. After sixteen 
years’ service you're too valuable a 
servant to lose.”’ 

“Very well, sir,’ said Jones ; “of 
course I’ll come if you want me. But 
perhaps you’d like to put it in writing. 
Here’s some paper and ink.” 

Just as the chairman was sitting 
down Mr. Tyre entered. 

‘“What’s all this 
demanded. 

‘* Pm going to leave you, Sam,”’ said 
Mr. Jones. 

‘*Oh ! you are, are yer. 
and makin’ a fool o’ me. 

I come in ?”’ 


"ere ?”? = he 


Comin’ ’ere 
An’ where do 
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Jones looked at him with an amaze- Next day little Binks turned up at 
ment that was obviously sincere. Then the office with the lost plans and an 
his look changed to one of deep astonishing account of how he had 


admiration. recovered them from a tramp who had 
*““P’raps you’d let me off for a them wrapped round a loaf of bread. 

consideration,” he suggested. Little Binks put in for a rise and got 
**Five pound. Not a penny less,’’ it, Mrs. Meares changed her name to 

said Mr. Tyre. Jones, and the local rates went up a 


And the chairman only groaned. halfpenny in the pound. 


LOVE’S ROSES 
By HENRIETTA LITTLE 


ALL the love that once you gave, 
Now is done; 

What I vainly sought to save 
Another won. 


Though I lacked the power to keep 
You my own, 

Yet, all that those others reap 
I have sown. 


First awaken'd love’s alarms 
In your eyes, 

Then you came into my arms 
As bird flies. 


Did you ever give me, Sweet, 
In some part, 

Of the love, which all complete, 
Filled my heart ? 


Surely truth was in that face, 
Pure and shy ; 

In it I could find no trace 
Of a lie. 


But it was not in your power 
To love long ; 

Just the thrilling of an hour, 
Like a song. 


Others have love's roses fair, 
But to me 

The first flower you gave—my share 
Of the tree. 


It may be the better plan 
To forget ; 

Some day I will—if I can— 
But not yet. 
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LIBRETTO by ROBERT BARR 


LYRICS by J. B. KERFOOT 


Photography is the 
Whitewashing art of enriching dealers 
the Fence. in cameras and chemi- 
cals. Manufacturers of 
films and plates have succeeded in 
creating an organisation such as never 
before has existed outside a fairy tale. 
They have enlisted a band of helpers 
who slave for them on conditions ‘so 
incredible that the mere statement of 
these conditions would be received as 
the greatest piece of fiction ever issued, 
were it not that daily observation has 
accustomed the public to the amazing 
nature of the bargain. By an ingenious 
device the manufacturers receive as 
much money for a plate or a film that is 
spoiled as for one that produces a 
picture, and they have set loose upon 
the land five hundred thousand ignorant 
persons, prancing the summer world, 
joyfully engaged in spoiling plates, 
trying to photograph against the sun, 
and do other impossible things, which 
will never be accomplished until the 
circle is squared, or until our railways 
are run by perpetual motion, and these 
deluded persons actually pay for the 
privilege of spoiling these plates. In 
other words, they part with hard-earned 
cash in order to whitewash the other 
fellow’s fence. 

Tom Sawyer, as no doubt you remem- 
ber, hated work, as a healthy boy 
should, yet his grim aunt, with a stick 
in her hand, set him to whitewash ten 
yards of board fence nine feet high, 
and on a Saturday, too, when all the 
rest of the boys were going swim- 
ming. Presently Ben Rogers hove in 
sight. 

‘Hello, old chap, you got-to work, 
hey ?” 


Tom wheeled suddenly, and said :— 

“Why, it’s you, Ben! [I warn’t 
noticing.” 

‘Say, ’'m going in swimming, I am. 
Don’t you wish you could? But of 
course you’d rather work, wouldn’t 
you ? Course you would.” 

Tom contemplated the boy a bit, and 
sald :— 

“What do you call work ? ” 

** Well, ain’t that work ?” 

Tom resumed his whitewashing and 
answered carlessly :— 

‘““ Maybe it is, maybe it ain’t. 
know is, it suits Tom Sawyer.” 

‘““Oh, come now, you don’t mean to 
let on that you Jtke it >?” 

The brush continued to move. 

‘Like it ? Well, I don’t see why I 
oughtn’t to like it. Does a boy get a 
chance to whitewash a fence every 
day ?”’ 

That put the thing in a new light. 
Ben stopped nibbling his apple. 

‘* Say, Tom, let me whitewash a bit.” 

Tom considered, was about to 
consent, but altered his mind. 

‘* Ben, I’d like to, honest injun, but 
Aunt Polly—well, Jim wanted to do it, 
but she wouldn’t let him; Sid wanted 
to do it, and she wouldn’t let Sid. Now, 
don’t you see how I’m fixed? If you 
was to tackle this fence and anything 
was to happen to it——” 

** Oh, shucks ; I’d be just as careful. 
Now let me try. Say, [ll give you the 
core of my apple.” 

** Well, here—no, Ben, I’m afeard—”’ 

“Tl give you all of it.” 

Tom gave up the brush with reluc- 
tance in his face, but alacrity in his 
heart, and while Ben worked and 
sweated in the sun, the retired artist 
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sat on a barrel in the shade close by, 
dangling his legs, munching his apple, 
and planning the slaughter of more 
innocents. There was no lack of 
material. Boys happened along every 
little while. They came to jeer, but 
remained to whitewash. ‘By the time 
Ben was fagged out, Tom had traded 
the next chance to Billy Fisher fora 
kite in good repair ; and when he played 
out, Johnny Miller bought it for a dead 
rat, and a string to sling it with, and 
so on and so on, for hour after hour. 

This human trait, which Mark Twain 
so graphically described, has been put 
to commercial uses by the plate makers. 
The film companies have the Ben 
Rogerses, the Billy Fishers, and the 
Johnny Millers snapshotting for them 
all over the land, actually paying them 
for the privilege of doing so, while the 
companies sit on the barrel, munching 
the apple, and enjoying the situa- 
tion. All of which reminds me of a 
verse by that distinguished poet, J. B. 
Kerfoot :— 


** Wake! for the heavenly anastigmat quite 
Has doffed the velvet Lens cap of the Night, 

And floods the world like some exposéd plate 
With shafts of glorious fast actinic Light.” 


Thus it is that the photo- 

“‘The graphic dealer smiles when 
Wrong you go into his shop to buy 
Box.” a dozen quarter-plates for a 
shilling. He is trying to 

keep from laughing, but only partially 
succeeds. You think you are going to 
take twelve pictures; he knows you 
have merely contributed a bob to the 
Guild of Plate-makers, and that your 
contribution to the chemical companies 
will come along later. These pessimis- 
tic remarks are all the fault of that 
celebrated humorist, W.L. Alden, and 
Mark Twain told me once as we walked 
together on the shores of Lake Lucerne 
that Alden is the funniest man at 
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present wielding a typewriter. I have 
known for years that Chevalier Alden 
had a pretty wit, but I never realised 
until this year that he was a practical 
joker as well. A decade or so ago I 
was the happy owner of six Kodaks, 
each of a different vintage, and a 
Kodak differs from wine in this, that 
the newer it is the better it is. W. L. 
Alden envied one of my Kodaks, and 
offered in exchange for it an Italian 
magazine camera which he had bought 
in Milan. This Italian camera, taking 
plates of the continental size, I thought 
would come in handy during my 
journeys abroad, so we made an even 
trade. The Italian was an excellent 
little camera, and until it jumped a mile 
downwards in three leaps along the 
Selvio Pass, trying thus apparently to 
get back to its native country, I had 
much pleasure in its use. It is now in 
hospital, and can be had cheap. What 
offers ? Alden was so pleased with his 
Kodak that ne came to me a month 
after the deal and said his conscience 
troubled him at having cheated me, so 
he desired to present me with a portable 
dark room for field or parlour use. I 
protested against this generosity, but 
finally took the black square oblong 
box to ease his troubled conscience. I 
had never before heard of a humorist 
having a conscience, but Alden declared 
his was worrying him, and so to soothe 
it I became possessed of this diabolical 
contrivance. It lay in my cellar for 
years, and did no harm, for it is like the 
Scottish thistle, which may be left alone 
with impunity. Last summer, in an 
evil moment, I withdrew it to the light 
of day, shook out the dust, and brushed 
away the mould. I was astonished to 
find how complete it was, how large and 
roomy, what an excellent device for 
developing on tour, and as I was going 
to Tours among other places, I decided 
to take the box along, and besides 
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pushing the button, do the rest, and 
this brings me to a pathetic verse by 
the great Persian poet, James Buchanan 
Kerfoot, which runs :— 


‘* A Box of Chocolates underneath the bough, 
A Film, a Panoramkodak, and Thou 
Beside me posing in the wilderness— 
O, Wilderness were Paradise enow.” 


Imagine then myself 
underneath the bough in 
Southern Brittany, with 
this big black beast posing 
as the Thou beside me! I can assure 
you that if anyone took a snapshot of us 
the result would have been an appalling 
picture enow. The box, being of thin 
wood, was not nearly as heavy as it 
looked, and I could carry it round 
clutching the big broad strap which 
bound it, and thus I trudged through 
interesting towns with the population 
following me, inquiring what I had to 
sell, and when I was going to show my 
wares. Of course I could have escaped 
by telling them I was a photographer, 
but I preferred to pretend that I 
belonged to the aristocratic race of 
pedlars, rather than to that band of 
idiots who tramp the country in the 
interests of the plate factory. ‘“‘ The 
Horrors of the Black Box” will 
probably form the title of a future 
book of mine. Everywhere the black 
box was an object of suspicion. It had 
the guilty, gloomy appearance of a 
contrivance never intended for any 
lawful purpose. Then, as I got further 
and further away from my expert 
barber in the Strand, the clever 
individual with snippy scissors, and the 
little hair lawn-mower, which gives me 
that smug respectable appearance in 
those portraits which now and then 
adorn the pages of our illustrated 
Press—as I increased the distance 
between myself and the barber, and 
my beard grew ragged, and my hair 
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long, I was frankly taken as a wild-eyed 
anarchist, seeking to lay a countryside 
low with that square instrument of 
evil. As every second person I met 
was a photographing lunatic, I tried 
first to sell this portable dark room, 
and then to give it away. But none 
of them were as idiotic as I, and the 
combination was invariably refused. 

‘““No,” they said politely, “we do 
not have our plates developed until we 
get home, and then have someone else 
to do them.” 

I purposely left the box behind at 
one hotel, but the second day it reached 
me at the next with four francs-fifty to 
pay on it. I next tried to burn it in 
the backyard, but I was being watched, 
and as soon as [ struck a match two 
gendarmes were on top of me. When 
the box was opened at the police 
station, it was a study in courage to 
see the demeanour of the authorities. 
The Maire suddenly remembered he 
had to preside at a council meeting ; 
the Chief of Police could not let him go 
without an escort, and the upshot was 
that the box was opened in the presence 
of the two resolute gendarmes who had 
captured me. I was resolved that this 
episode should not get into the papers, 
so I made no appeal to the representa- 
tive of my country there stationed 
against false arrest, but submitted 
quietly to the authorities, and did what 
I was told to do. With an air of 
persiflage entirely out of place on so 
solemn an occasion, I asked the two 
policemen if they would mind both 
being blown out of one window, or if 
they preferred a window apiece. They 
were each slightly pale, but they ordered 
me to open the box without further 
comment. I told them it was better 
to give me instructions before the thing 
went off, as afterwards it would be too 
late. I refused to guarantee anything, 
but I thought I might be able to 
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manipulate the general direction of the 
explosion. When the box was opened 
four-and-twenty blackbirds didn’t 
come out of it, but there flowed from 
itsextended jaws a great Cardinal’srobe 
of red lined with yellow. This being 
flung overhead, as it were, revealed the 
interior, with the light shining through 
a baleful pane of crimson glass, turning 
to blood all on which it fell. There 
were also half a dozen bottles in the 
interior, and various dishes of celluloid 
and that sort of thing. These bottles 
were gingerly taken to a neighbouring 
chemist, and pronouncedauthoritatively 
to be pyro, sulphite of soda, bromide of 
potassium and such. I was dismissed 
without a stain on my _ character, 
except that pyro, which tinged with 
saffron my finger ends. About this 
time I began to appreciate what a 
really good humorist W. L. Alden is. 
But let usconsole ourselves with poetry. 
Jimmy Kerfoot says, as if he had seen 
me put out of the same door by which 
I entered the gendarmerie :— 
** Myself when young did eagerly frequent, 
The expert Demonstrater’s Argument 


And got much free advice ; but evermore 
Came out by the same door where in I went.”’ 


I think I shall set up as an 

Aim expert in photography, or 
High! else write a book on the art. 
I have been working at it now 

for twenty-seven years, five months, 
two weeks and three days. In the 
beginning I started out with a half- 
late camera, and took pictures which 
are still objects of admiration to all 
connoisseurs permitted to gaze on them. 
As the years passed on, I learnt more 
and more about photography, and my 
pictures grew worse and worse. This 
year proves to be the climax. I took 
with me on the Continent the best 
camera, the best lens, the best plates, 
the best films, the best metre for 
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measuring the light, the most refined 
and gentlemanly chemicals, and the 
most expensive books of instruction, 
and without wishing to boast at all 
I think I have taken back the very 
worst accumulation of negatives and 
prints that ever were permitted to 
enter England by a negligent Customs 
Department. I have come to the 
conclusion that there is too much 
science lying about. Perhaps I am 
over-intelligent, and the piling up of 
learning on a naturally massive intel- 
lect has made me the laughing stock 
of the measly little quarter-plate. 
Indeed, I made much better negatives 
when I followed the formula of Flash- 
light Kerfoot, the Solution Swinburne, 
which ts to this effect :— 


‘* Into this mixture then (and why not knowing) 
You put your plate and start it to-and-froing ; 
And out of it again when it is cooked 
(Not knowing whether) start the thing hypoing.”’ 


I have been so long 
endeavouring to photo- 
graph on strictly scien- 
tific principles that I 
almost forget what a real photograph 
looks like. I measure the light accu- 
rately to the tenth part of a vibration, 
of which there are forty-seven millions 
in a second ; I weigh out the chemicals 
so that the scales do not vary in the 
estimation of a hair; I time exposure 
and development to the fraction of a 
second, and yet when I sent photo- 
graphs of my own from Paris to illus- 
trate last month’s Idlers’ Club, they 
had actually to hire an artist in London 
to re-draw the pictures, for, as the 
sub-editor has since informed me, no 
one in the office could tell whether the 
picture represented houses up a tree as 
I asserted, or a cow grazing upon the 
plain, as they supposed. And a man 
gets mighty little sympathy or help 
from his fellow photographers. You 
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would think that as we are all fellow 
victims of the same gigantic swindle, 
we would be kind to each other, but 
such is not the case. For instance, I 
met a heartless man in Comcarneau, 
who, when he learned I was photo- 
graphing things to a standstill in that 
ancient town, showed me some of his 
own beautiful prints taken on the spot. 
Although eaten up with envy, I praised 
them to the skies, as they well deserved 
to be praised, then thinking I had some 
claim to his gratitude, I showed him, 
under seal of silence, a negative I had 
just finished, and said to him :— 

““ What do you think is wrong with 
that plate? Is it in the emulsion, or 
is the exposure too short, or the 
development too long ? ” 

He held up the plate to the light, and 
gazed with wrinkled brow at the muddy 
obscurity it exhibited. 

“What have you been trying to 
do ?”’ he asked. 

‘*T’ve been trying to do time develop- 
ment.” 

‘*Oh,” he said with a grim smile, 
“you shouldn’t do time development, 
you should do time in one of His 
Majesty’s prisons for such a result as 
this.” 

He seemed to think that was funny, 
but I don’t. The truth is, the man 
was endeavouring to cover his own 
ignorance. He didn’t know what was 
the matter with the plate. I found 
later that he carried round with him 
a pocket Kodak, and a pocket develop- 
ing machine, with a bottle of concen- 
trated solution, composed of he knew 
not what, and that’s how he got his 
pictures. When I mentioned pyro to 
him he thought it had something to do 
with fireworks — pyrotechnics. His 
whole apparatus took up a few cubic 
inches in his handbag, while I was 
lugging round with me a box big enough 
to make a comfortable seaside cottage 


for a small family. Oh, well, we all 
have our troubles, so let us treat them 
like Silas Wegg by dropping into 
poetry. Kerfoot, the songster, puts it 
very tersely when he says :— 


‘‘The moving Shutter clicks, and all is done ; 
Nor can your Pyro, Metol, or Quinone 
Avail to change the Focus half a turn, 
Nor your Retouching alter half a tone.” 


It is always the people 
who fail that are ever ready 
with their advice to other 
folks, so having exhibited 
my own deficiencies, I shall now address 
a few solemn words to the British 
manufacturer of apparatus, films and 
other things. I took many other 
things with me to the Continent besides 
William Livingstone Alden’s two- 
storied frame house; in fact, as I 
moved about from place to place I was 
generally taken as the advance agent 
of Barnum and Bailey’s Circus with one 
of the cages with me. Amateur photo- 
graphers who aspire to sell pictures to 
illustrated journals may be interested 
to know that if a print is glazed it is 
more acceptable to the process people 
than if it is not. The squeegeeing of 
a wet print to a smooth surface is 
supposed to make the lines clearer for 
reproductive purposes. For two-and- 
six I bought a contrivance that seemed 
to me rather original. It consisted of 
a flexible slab of celluloid, pure white, 
between two curtains of rubber cloth. 
The instructions were very simple 
You placed the wet bromide print face 
down, on the white celluloid, put the 
rubber cloth above them, and gently 
squeegeed the combination with a 
rubber machine made for the purpose. 
The thing was then hung up to dry, 
and the makers asserted that after a 
time the print would come off volun- 
tarily, as it were, or if not, then it 
might be gently peeled away from the 
celluloid surface with gratifyiny results. 
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I followed the instructions most mi- 
nutely. After drying for three days the 
prints showed such delight in their 
situation that they gave no indication 
of coming away of their own accord. 
I then tried gentle coercion, and after 
a while, by exerting ten-horse power, I 
got them away—in sections. I never 
saw such a case of affectionate attach- 
ment before. Talk about sticking 
closer than a brother. These prints 
stuck to the celluloid as if they had 
been fastened on by a steam roller. 
Being an optimistic man I tried again. 
I soaked the celluloid in warm water, 
and gently rubbed off the remaining 
patches. Then I dried the celluloid, 
polished it with chamois leather, was 
careful that not a speck of dust or spot 
of grease was anywhere on the surface, 
and then gently laid on a fresh lot of 
prints. They are there yet, and if the 
proprietors of that valuable invention 
wish to recover this specimen of their 
wares, they will find it on the roadside 
between Quimper and Rospondon, 
Well may the philosopher and poet. 
Bucky Kerfoot, chortle :— 


‘‘ The Negatives men set their hearts upon 
Prove Fizzles or Successes, and anon 

Like Snow upon the Desert’s dusty face, 
A little Hypo settles—and they’re gone.”’ 


Another improvement 
I took with me cost I 
don’t know how many 
shillings, but I added a few sixpences 
to combine it with a little invention of 
my own. This idea also seemed good. 
All ideas seem good in a photographic 
dealer’s shop. It consisted of a papier- 
mdché box, perhaps six inches high, 
and, let us say, four inches square. I 
have not the apparatus with me, and 
so cannot give the exact measurements. 
With each box went six plate holders. 
You filled the box with the solution, 
slipped the plates into the holders, and 
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then the holders into the solution. 
The holders had handles to them, so 
that you could take them out without 
wetting your fingers. My improve- 
ment consisted in a square cap which 
went over the combination and kept 
out the light while you worried your 
way from under Alden’s cardinal’s robe 
in the portable developing dark room, 
and so got out where you could breathe. 
I complained to the dealer that the 
plate holders were rather a tight fit, 
but he told me that once the solution 
was there they would slip in very easily. 
They were made for that purpose, he 
said, which seemed reasonable. One 
of the boxes was to be used for the 
developing solution, the other for the 
fixing solution, and I thought by the 
use of these two contrivances I had got 
down development to its lowest com- 
mon denominator. My first six plates 
I thrust into the developing solution, 
by the use of more force than I liked, 
but when I came to take them out, to 
examine the result, like the prints on 
the celluloid, they were perfectly 
satisfied to remain where they were. 
Those two boxes may be found in the 
bottom of the Comcarneau harbour. 
Now, if the makers of these boxes had 
taken some little pains to learn whether 
or not the apparatus would do what 
was Claimed for it, before selling it to 
the unfortunate public, they might 
have laid the foundation for a snug 
little traffic. We are all ready to buy 
eficient machinery, and pay good 
money for it. Why do not manu- 
facturers read the works of Rajah J. 
B. Kerfoot, and learn something ? He 
encourages everyone to photograph, 
as in the following stirring lines :-— 
‘* Come, fill your Holders, there’s but little day ; 
Night Scenes are Myths, turn not your hopes 
that way ; 
Time makes but short Exposure, and Time’s hand 


Is on Life’s Bulb—make pictures while yon 
may.”’ 
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I wonder when makers of 

As to films will realise that the 

‘Films. man who puts on the market 

a reliable quarter-plate, at a 

shilling a dozen, will make a fortune if 
he manages his business rightly. 

‘* Oh,” says the knowing one, “ there 
are already quarter-plate films on the 
market at a shilling.” 

Yes, there are; one man packs up ten, 
and sells the lot for a shilling, but my 
camera takes twenty-four films at a 
gulp, therefore I cannot bother with 
these packets of ten. I prefer to pay 
threepence more, and get the dozen, 
as for instance, those excellent films, the 
‘* Kodoid,” twelve dozen of which I 
took with me on my rambles, besides 
buying out everything the Strand office 
of the Kodak Company possessed in 
the way of bromide paper. There could 
not be a better film than the ‘“‘ Kodoid,”’ 
but they are attached to a piece of card- 
board, and, in order to fit my magazine, 
I have to pull away the metal clips to 
get at the film itself, for I cannot use 
cardboard backs in my film magazine. 
I hope that next year the Kodak 
Company will give us a chance of 
buying the bare film without the card- 
board and metal clips, and without the 
price of the same, which ought to bring 
it near to the desirable shilling. 

Last year I took twelve dozen of a 
certain film that possessed many re- 
markable qualities. When it is devel- 
oped, it stretches, and you are really 
buying a half-plate film for the price of 
a quarter-plate, and the price of this 
quarter-plate film is a shilling a dozen. 
Now, here is a firm that has a fortune 
in its grasp. I know of nothing so 
valuable since the Kodak was invented. 
The instructions for the developing 
were, meagre enough, and I nearly 
fainted with surprise when placing the 
first batch of films in the solution, they 
apparently went into pulp. It was 


difficult to get any film out of the mass, 
and when you did capture it, it was as 
slippery as an eel, and it trembled like 
a piece of thin jelly. I could not tell 
whether there was a picture on it or 
not. I lost that batch of films, re-read 
the instructions with puckered brow, 
and tackled the job again. Here I got 
some sort of result, but these films 
could not be dried as other films are, 
but had to be squeegeed down upon a 
piece of glass specially rubbed and 
treated. I put them on the glass, and 
like the boxes in Comcarneau harbour, 
and the bromide on the Quimper road, 
they are there yet. I then sent a dozen 
of the exposed films to the manufac- 
turers, asking them to develop the 
negatives for me. They did so, and 
charged me three shillings a dozen. 
The negatives were perfect, but as 
industrious people are advertising in 
the photographic papers that they will 
develop Eastman films for a shilling a 
dozen, or thereabouts, I thought this 
charge overmuch, especially as I had 
hundreds of negatives to develop, and 
so I gave the rest to one of the shilling 
men. They were not only a disastrous 
failure, but the shilling man said if I 
sent him any such truck as that again 
he would bring an action aganist me. 
I threw the rest of the boxes, unused, 
into the Thames at Waterloo Bridge. 
If those people, instead of saying the 
development of their films was easy, 
admitted that it was very difficult, and 
consequently offered to develop all 
films sent to them at sixpence a dozen, 
they would make more money than I 
imagine they are making to-day. It 
is such a pity that everyone isn’t as 
sensible as I am, which calls to mind 
the world-renowned verse of Signor 
Kerfoot :— 


‘* Ah my beloved, snap the Scene that gives 
To-day’s stern Critic pleasure while he lives ; 

To-morrow ? Why, To-morrow we may be 
With Yesterday’s seven thousand Negatives.” 
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VI.—THE ECCENTRIC SECLUSION OF THE OLD LADY 


By G. K. CHESTERTON * 
With Illustrations by the Author 


HE conversation of Rupert 
| Grant had two great elements 
of interest—first, the long 
fantasias of detective deduc- 
tion in which he was engaged, and, 
second, his genuine romantic interest 
in the life of London. His brother 
Basil said of him: “ His reasoning is 
particularly cold and clear, and invari- 
ably leads him wrong. But his poetry 
comes in abruptly and leads him right.” 
Whether this was true of Rupert as a 
whole, or no, it was certainly curiously 
supported by one story about him 
which I think worth telling. 

We were walking along a lonely 
terrace in Brompton together. The 
street was full of that bright blue 
twilight which comes about half past 
eight in summer, and which seems for 
the moment to be not so much a coming 
of darkness as the turning on of a new 
azure ituminator, as if the earth were 
lit suddenly by a sapphire sun. In the 
cool blue the lemon tint of the lamps 
had already begun to flame, and as 
Rupert and I passed them, Rupert 
talking excitedly, one after another the 
pale sparks sprang out of the dusk. 
Rupert was talking excitedly because 
he was trying to prove to me the nine 
hundred and ninety-ninth of his 
amateur detection theories. He would 
go about London with this mad logic 
in his brain, seeing a conspiracy in a 
cab accident, and a special providence 
in a falling fusee. His suspicions at the 
moment were fixed upon an unhappy 
milkman who walked in front of us. 
So arresting were the incidents which 
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afterwards overtook us that I am really 
afraid that I have forgotten what were 
the main outlines of the milkman’s 
crime. I think it had something to do 
with the fact that he had only one small 
can of milk to carry, and that of that 
he had left the lid loose and walked so 
quickly that he spilled milk on the 
pavement. This showed that he was 
not thinking of his small burden, and 
this showed that he anticipated some 
other than lacteal business at the end 
of his walk, and this (taken in conjunc- 
tion with something about muddy 
boots) showed something else that I 
have entirely forgotten. I am afraid 
that I derided this detailed revelation 
unmercifully ; and I am afraid that 
Rupert Grant, who, though the best 
of fellows, had a good deal of the 
sensitiveness of the artistic tempera- 
ment, slightly resented my derision. 
He endeavoured to take a whiff of his 
cigar with the placidity which he 
associated with his profession, but the 
cigar, I think, was nearly bitten 
through. 

‘“My dear fellow,” he said acidly, 
“Tll bet you _ half-a-crown that 
wherever that milkman comes to a real 
stop Ill find out something curious.”’ 

‘“My resources are equal to that 
risk,” I said, laughing. ‘“‘ Done.” 

We walked on for about a quarter of 
an hour in silence in the trail of the 
mysterious milkman. He _ walked 
quicker and quicker, and we had some 
ado to keep up with him; and every 
now and then he left a splash of milk, 
silver in the lamplight. Suddenly, 
almost before we could note it, he 
disappeared down the area steps of a 
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house. I believe Rupert really believed 
that the milkman was a fairy; for a 
second he seemed to accept him as 
having vanished. Then calling some- 
thing to me which somehow took no 
hold on my mind, he darted after the 
mystic milkman, and disappeared him- 
self into the area. 

I waited for at least five minutes, 
leaning against a lamp-post in the 
lonely street. Then the milkman came 
swinging up the steps without his can 
and hurried off clattering down the 
road. Two or three minutes more 
elapsed and then Rupert came bound- 
ing up also, his face pale but yet 
laughing; a not uncommon contra- 
diction in him, denoting excitement. 

“* My friend,” he said, rubbing his 
hands, “so much for all your scepticism. 
So much for your philistine ignorance 
of the possibilities of a romantic city. 
Two and sixpence, my boy, is the form 
in which your prosaic good nature will 
have to express itself.” 

“What ? ” I said increduously, “ do 
you mean to say that you really 
did find anything the matter with the 
poor milkman ? ” 

His face fell. 

“*Qh, the milkman,” he said, with a 
miserable affectation at having mis- 
understood me. ‘No, I—I—didn’t 
exactly bring anything | home to the 
milkman himself, I 

“What did the milkman say and 
do ? ” I said, with inexorable sternness. 

** Well,to tell the truth,” said Rupert, 
shifting restlessly from one foot to 
another, “‘ the milkman himself, as far 
as merely physical appearances went, 
just said, ‘ Milk, Miss,’ and handed in 
the can. That is not to say, of course, 
that he did not make some secret sign 
or some ’ 

I broke into a violent laugh. ‘* You 
idiot,” I said, ‘““why don’t you own 
yourself wrong and have done with it ? 


Why should he have made a secret sign 
any more than anyone else? You 
own he said nothing and did nothing 
worth mentioning. You own that, 
don’t you ?” 

His face grew grave. 

‘Well, since you ask me, I must 
admit that I do. It is possible that 
the milkman did not betray himself. 
It is even possible that I was wrong 
about him.” 

‘* Then come along with you,”’ I said, 
with a certain amicable anger, “ and 
remember that you owe me half-a- 
crown.” 

‘* As to that, I differ from you,” said 
Rupert coolly. ‘“‘ The milkman’s re- 
marks may have been quite innocent. 


Even the milkman may have been. 


But I do not owe you _ half-a-crown. 
For the terms of the bet were, I think, 
as follows, as I propounded them : 
that wherever that milkman came toa 
real stop I should find out something 
curious.” 

“Well ? ” I said. 

“Well,” he answered, “I jolly well 
have. You just come with me,” and 
before I could speak he had turned tail 
once more and whisked through the 
blue dark into the moat or basement 
of the house. [I followed almost before 
I made any decision. 

When we got down into the area I 
felt indescribably foolish—literally, as 
the saying is, in a hole. There was 
nothing but a closed door, shuttered 
windows, the steps down which we had 
come, the ridiculous well in which I 
found myself, and the ridiculous man 
who had brought me there, and who 
stood there with dancing eyes. I was 
just about to turn back when Rupert 
caught me by the elbow. 

‘“‘ Just listen to that,” he said, and 
keeping my coat gripped in his nght 
hand, he rapped with the knuckles of 
his left on the shutters of the basement 
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window. His 
airwas so definite 
that I paused 
and even inclined 
my head for a 
moment towards 
it. From inside 
was coming the 
murmur of an 
unmistakable 
human voice. 
“Have you 
been talking to 
somebody in- 
side?” I asked 
suddenly, turn- 
ing to Rupert. 
“No, I have- 
n't,” he replied, 
with a grim 
smile, ‘‘but- I 
should very much 
like to. Do you 
know what some- 
body is saying in 
there >?” 
“No, of course 
not,” I replied. 
“Then I re- 
commend you to 
listen,” said 
Rupert sharply. 
In the dead 
silence of the 
aristocratic 
street at evening, 
Istooda moment and listened. From 
behind the wooden partition, in which 
there was a long lean crack, was 
coming a continuous and moaning 
sound which took the form of the 
words: ‘“‘ When shall I get out? 
When shall I get out ? Will they ever 
let me out ? ” or words to that effect. 
“Do you know anything about 
this?’ I said, turning upon Rupert 
very abruptly. 
“Perhaps you think I am _ the 
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Cnt BET YOU HAI.F-A-CROWN THAT WHFNEVER HR COMES TO A REAL STOP I'LL 
FIND OUT SOMETHING CURIOUS.” 


criminal,” he said sardonically, “ in- 
stead of being in some small sense the 
detective. I came into this area two 
or three minutes ago, having told you 
that I knew there was something funny 
going on, and this woman behind the 
shutters (for it evidently is a woman) 
was moaning like mad. No, my dear 
friend, beyond that I do not know 
anything about her. She is not, start- 
ling as it may seem, my disinherited 
daughter, or a member of my secret 
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seraglio. But when I hear a human 
being wailing that she can’t get out, 
and talking to herself like a mad woman 
and beating on the shutters with her 
fists, as she was doing two or three 
minutes ago, I think it worth mention- 
ing, that is all.” 

“My dear fellow,” I said, ‘I 
apologise ; this is no time for arguing. 
What is to be done ? ” 

Rupert Grant had a long clasp-knife 
naked and brilliant in his hand. | 

“First of all,’ he said, ‘‘ house- 
breaking.” And he forced the blade 
into the crevice of the wood and broke 
away a huge splinter, leaving a gap and 
glimpse of the dark window pane inside. 
The room within was entirely unlighted, 
so that for the first few seconds the 
window seemed a dead and opaque 
surface, as dark as a strip of slate. 
Then came a realisation which, though 
in a sense gradual, made us step back 
and catch our breath. Two large dim 
human eyes were so close to us that the 
window itself seemed suddenly to be a 
mask. A pale human face was pressed 
against the glass within, and with 
increased distinctness, with the increase 
of the opening came the words :— 

**' When shall I get out ?” 

‘What can all this be ? ” I said. 

Rupert made no answer, but lifting 
his walking-stick and pointing the 
ferrule like a fencing sword at the glass, 
punched a hole in it, smaller and more 
accurate than I should have supposed 
possible. The moment he had done so 
the voice spouted out of the hole, so to 
speak, piercing and querulous and clear, 
making the same demand for liberty. 

“Can’t you get out, madam?” I 
said, drawing near the hole in some 
perturbation. 

“Get out. Of course I can’t,” 
moaned the unknown female bitterly. 
‘“ They won’t let me. I told them I 
would be let out. I told them Id call 


the police. Butit’sno good. Nobody 
knows, nobody comes. They could 
keep me as long as they liked only——” 

I was in the very act of breaking the 
window finally with my stick. incensed 
with this very sinister mystery, when 
Rupert held my arm hard, held it with 
a curious, still, and secret rigidity as if 
he desired to stop me, but did not 
desire to be observed to do so. I 
paused a moment, and in the act swung 
slightly round, so that I was facing the 
supporting wall of the front door steps. 
The act froze me into a sudden stillness 
like that of Rupert, for a figure almost 
as motionless as the pillars of the 
portico, but unmistakably human, had 
put his head out from between the 
door-posts and was gazing down into 
the area. One of the lighted lamps of 
the street was just behind his head, 
throwing it into abrupt darkness. 
Consequently, nothing whatever could 
be seen of his face beyond one fact, that 
he was unquestionably staring at us. 
I must say I thought Rupert’s calmness 
magnificent. He rang the area bell 
quite idly, and went on talking to me 
with the easy end of a conversation 
which had never had any beginning. 
The black glaring figure in the portico 
did not stir. I almost thought it was 
really a statue. In another moment 
the grey area was golden with gaslight 
as the basement door was opened 
suddenly and a small and decorous 
housemaid stood in it. 

‘“ Pray excuse me,” said Rupert, in 
a voice which he contrived to make 
somehow or other at once affable and 
underbred, ‘‘ but we thought perhaps 
that you might do something for the 
Waifs and Strays. We don’t ex- 
pect——”’ 

‘** Not here,’”’ said the small servant. 
with the incomparable severity of the 
menial of the nonphilanthropic, and 
slammed the door in our faces. 
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“Very sad, very sad—the indiffer- 
ence of these people,” said the philan- 
thropist, with gravity as we went 
together up the steps. As we did so 
the motionless figure in the portico 
suddenly disappeared. 

‘“ Well, what do you make of that ? ” 
asked Rupert, slapping his_ gloves 
together when we got into the street. 

I do not mind admitting that I was 
seriously upset. Under 
such conditions I had 
but one thought. | 

“Don’t you think,” 
I said, a trifle timidly, 
“that we had 
better tell your 
brother ? ” 

“Oh, if you 
like,” said 
Rupert, in a 
lordly way. 
“He is quite 
néar, as Jf 
promised to 
meet him at 
Gloucester 
Road Station. 
Shall we take a 
cab? Perhaps, 
aS you say, it 
might amuse 
him.” 

Gloucester 
Road Station 
had, as if by 
accident, a 
somewhat  de- 
Sserted look. 
After a little 
looking about 
we discovered 
Basil Grant 
with his great 
head and _ his 
great white hat 
blocking the 
ticket - office 
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window. I thought at first that he 
was taking a ticket for somewhere 
and being an astonishingly long time 
about it.. As a matter of fact, he 
was discussing religion with the booking- 
office clerk, and had almost got his 
head through the hole in his excite- 
ment. When we dragged him away it 
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was some time before he would talk of 
anything but the growth of an Oriental 
fatalism in modern thought, which had 
been well typified by some of the 
official’s ingenious but perverse fallacies. 
At last we managed to get him to 
understand that we had made an 
astounding discovery. When he did 
listen, he listened attentively, walking 
between us up and down the lamp-lit 
street, while we told him in a rather 
feverish duet of the great house in 
South Kensington, of the equivocal 
milkman, of the lady imprisoned in the 
basement, and the man staring from 
the porch. At length he said :— 
_ “Tf you’re thinking of going back to 
look the thing up, you must be careful 
what you do. It’s no good you two 
going there. To go twice on the same 
pretext would look dubious. To go 
on a different pretext would look 
worse. You may be quite certain that 
the inquisitive gentleman who looked 
at you looked thoroughly, and will 
wear, so to speak, your portraits next 
his heart. If you want to find out if 
there is anything in this without a 
police raid I fancy you had better wait 
outside. I?ll go in and see them.” 

His slow and reflective walk brought 
us at length within sight of the house. 
It stood up ponderous and purple 
against the last pallor of twilight. It 
looked like an ogre’s castle. And so 
apparently it was. | 

“Do you think it’s safe, Basil,” 
said his brother, pausing, a little pale, 
under the lamp, “ to go into that place 
alone? Of course we shall be near 
enough to hear if you yell, but these 
devils might do something—something 
sudden—or odd. I can’t feel it’s safe.” 

‘IT know of nothing that is safe,”’ 
said Basil composedly, ‘‘ except, pos- 
sibly—death,”’ and he went up the steps 
and rang at the bell. When the 
massive respectable door opened for an 


instant, cutting a square of gaslight in 
thegathering dark, and then closed with 
a bang, burying our friend inside, we 
could not repress a shudder. It had 
been like the heavy gaping and closing 
of the dim lips of some evil leviathan. 
A freshening night breeze began to 
blow up the street, and we turned up 
the collars of our coats. At the end of 
twenty minutes, in which we had 
scarcely moved or spoken, we were as 


cold as icebergs, but more, I think, 


from apprehension than the atmosphere. 
Suddenly Rupert made an abrupt 
movement towards the house. 

““T can’t stand this,” he began, but 
almost as he spoke sprang back into 
the shadow, for the panel of gold was 
again cut out of the black house front, 
and the burly figure of Basil was 
silhouetted against it coming out. He 
was roaring with laughter and talking 
so loudly that you could have heard 
every syllable across the street. An- 
other voice, or, possibly, two voices, 
were laughing and talking back at him 
from within. 

‘* No, no, no,”’ Basil was calling out, 
with a sort of hilarious hostility. 
‘““That’s quite wrong. That’s the 
most ghastly heresy of all. It’s the 
soul, my dear chap, the soul that’s the 
arbiter of cosmic forces. When you 
see a cosmic force you don’t like, trick 
it, my boy. But I must really be off.” 

““Come and pitch into us again,” 
came the laughing voice from out of the 
house. ‘“ We still have some bones 
unbroken.” 

‘‘ Thanks, very much, I will—good- 
night,” shouted Grant, who had by this 
time reached the street. 

‘“ Good-night,” came the friendly 
call in reply, before the door closed. 

‘ Basil,” said Rupert Grant, in a 
hoarse whisper, “‘ what are we to do ?” 

The elder brother looked thoughtfully 
from one of us to the other. 
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‘““'What is to be done, Basil?” I 
repeated in uncontrollable excitement. 

‘“T’m not sure,”’ said Basil doubt- 
fully. “What do you say to getting 
some dinner somewhere and going to 
the Court Theatre to-night ? I tried to 
get those fellows to come, but they 
couldn’t.” 

We stared blankly. 

‘“Go to the Court Theatre?” re- 


peated Rupert. ‘“‘ What would be the 
good of that ? ” 
“Good ? What do you mean?” 


answered Basil, staring also. 
you turned Puritan or Passive Resister, 
or something ? For fun, of course.” 

“ But, great God in heaven! What 
are we going to do, I mean!” cried 
Rupert. ‘‘ What about the poor woman 
locked up in that house? Shall I go 
for the police ? ”’ 

Basil’s face cleared with immediate 
comprehension, and he laughed. 

“Oh, that,” he said. “I’d_for- 
gotten that. That’s all right. Some 
mistake, possibly. Or some quite trifi- 
ing private affair. But I’m sorry those 
fellows couldn’t come with us. Shall 
we take one of these green omnibuses ? 
There is a restaurant in Sloane Square.” 

‘“T sometimes think you play the 
fool to frighten us,” I said irritably. 
“How can we leave that woman 
locked up? How can it be a mere 
private affair? How can crime and 
kidnapping and murder, for all I know, 
be private affairs? If you found a 
corpse in a man’s drawing-room, would 
you think it bad taste to talk about it 
just as if it was a confounded dado or an 
infernal etching ? ”’ 

Basil laughed heartily. 

“That’s very forcible,” he said. 
“As a matter of fact, though, I know 
it’s all right in this case. And here 
comes the green omnibus.”’ 

“How do you know it’s all right in 
this case ?”’ persisted his brotherangrily. 
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“*My dear chap, the thing’s obvious,”’ 
answered Basil, holding a return ticket 
between his teeth while he fumbled in 
his waistcoat pocket. ‘“‘ Those two 
fellows never committed a crime in 
their lives. They’re not the kind. 
Have either of you chaps got a half- 
penny? I want to get a paper before 
the omnibus comes.” 

“Oh, curse the paper!” cried Rupert, 
in a fury. ‘‘ Do you mean to tell me, 
Basil Grant, that you are going to leave 
a fellow creature in pitch darkness in a’ 
private dungeon, because you’ve had 
ten minutes’ talk with the keepers of it 
and thought them rather good men ? ” 

‘Good men do commit crimes some- . 
times,”’ said Basil, taking the ticket out 
of his mouth. “ But this kind of good 
man doesn’t commit that kind of crime. 
Well, shall we get on this omnibus ? ” 

The great green vehicle was indeed 
plunging and lumbering along the dim 
wide street towards us. Basil had 
stepped from the curb, and for an 
instant it was touch and go whether we 
should all have leaped on to it and been 
borne away to the restaurant and the 
theatre. 

** Basil,”’ I said, taking him firmly by 
the shoulder, “I simply won’t leave 
this street and this house.” 

‘Nor will I,” said Rupert, glaring at 
it and biting his fingers. ‘“* There’s 
some black work going on there. If I 
left it I should never sleep again.” 

Basil Grant looked at us_ both 
seriously. 

‘* Of course if you feel like that,” he 
said, “ we'll investigate further. You'll 
find it’s all right, though. They’re only 
two young Oxford fellows. Extremely 
nice, too, though ° rather infected 
with this pseudo-Darwinian business. 
Ethics of evolution and all that.” 

“I think,” said Rupert darkly, 
ringing the bell, “that we shall en- 
lighten you further about their ethics.”’ 
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““And may I ask,” said Basil 
gloomily, “ what it is that you propose 
to do?” 

““ I propose, first of all,” said Rupert, 
“to get into this house; second, to 
have a look at these nice young Oxford 
men; thirdly, to knock them down, 
bind them, gag them, and search the 
house.” 

Basil stared indignantly for a few 
minutes. Then he was shaken for an 
instant with one of his sudden laughs. 

‘* Poor little boys,” he said. “ But 
it almost serves them right for hold- 
ing such silly views, after all,” and 
he quaked again with amusement ; 
‘“‘there’s something confounded Dar- 
winian about it.” 

‘“*I suppose you mean to help us ? ”’ 
said Rupert. 

‘*“Oh, yes, I’ll be in it,” answered 
Basil, “if it’s only to prevent your 
doing the poor chaps any harm.” 

He was standing in the rear of our 
little procession, looking indifferent and 
sometimes even sulky, but somehow the 
instant the door opened he stepped first 
into the hall, glowing with urbanity. 

‘So sorry to haunt you like this,”’ he 
said. “I met two friends outside who 
very much want to know you. May I 
bring them in ?”” 

‘* Delighted, of course,” said a young 
voice, the unmistakable voice of the 
Isis, and I realised that the door had 
been opened, not by the decorous little 
servant girl, but by one of our hosts in 
person. He was a short, but shapely 
young gentleman, with curly dark hair 
and a square, snub-nosed face. He 
wore slippers and a sort of blazer of 
some incredible college purple. 

“This way,” he said; “mind the 
steps by the staircase. This house is 
more crooked and old-fashioned than 
you would think from its snobbish 
exterior. There are quite a lot of odd 
corners in the place really.” 


* That,” said Rupert, with a savage 
smile, ‘ I can quite believe.” 

We were by this time in the study or 
back parlour, used by the young in- 
habitants as a sitting-room, an apart- 
ment littered with magazines and 
books ranging from Dante to detective 
stories. The other youth, who stood 
with his back to the fire smoking a 
corn-cob, was big and burly, with dead 
brown hair brushed forward and a 
Norfolk jacket. He was that particular 
type of man whose every feature and 
action is heavy and clumsy, and yet 
who is, you would say, rather ex- 
ceptionally a gentleman. 

‘““ Any more arguments?” he said. 
when introductions had been effected. 
“I must say, Mr. Grant, you were 
rather severe upon eminent men of 
science such as we. I’ve half a mind 
to chuck my D.Sc. and turn minor 
poet.” 

‘“* Bosh,” answered Grant. ‘“‘ I never 
said a word against eminent men of 
science. What I complain of is a vague 
popular philosophy which supposes 
itself to be scientific when it is really 
nothing but a sort of new religion and an 
uncommonly nasty one. When people 
talked about the fall of man they knew 
they were talking about a mystery, a 
thing they didn’t understand. Now 
that they talk about the survival of the 
fittest they think they do understand 
it, whereas they have not merely no 
notion ; they have an elaborately false 
notion of what the words mean. The 
Darwinian movement has made no 
difference to mankind, except that. 
instead of talking unphilosophically 
about philosophy, they now talk un- 
scientifically about science.” 

‘ That is all very well,’’ said the big 
young man, whose name appeared to 
be Burrows. ‘“‘ Of course, in a sense. 
science, like mathematics or the violin. 
can only be perfectly understood by 
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specialists. Still, the rudiments may 
be of public use. Greenwood here,” 
indicating the little man in the blazer, 
‘doesn’t know one note of music from 
another. Still, he knows something. 
He knows enough to take off his hat 
when they play ‘God save the 
King.” He doesn’t take it off 
by mistake when they play ‘ Oh, 


dem Golden Slippers.’ Just in 
the same way science * 

Here Mr. Burrows _ stopped 
abruptly. He was interrupted 


by an argument uncommon in 
philosophical controversy and 
perhaps not wholly legitimate. 
Rupert Grant had bounded on 
him from behind, flung an arm 
round his throat, and bent the 
giant backwards. 

“Knock the other fellow 
down, Swinburne,” he called 
out, and before I knew where I 
was I was locked in a grapple 
with the man in the purple 
blazer. He was a wiry fighter, 
who bent and sprang like whale- 
bone, but I was heavier and had 
taken him utterly by surprise. I 
twitched one of his feet from 
under him; he swung for a 
moment on the single foot, and then 
we fell with a crash amid the litter of 
newspapers, myself on top. 

My attention for a moment released 
by victory, I could hear Basil’s voice 
finishing some long sentence of which 
I had not heard the beginning. 

ss wholly, I must confess, un- 
intelligible to me, my dear sir, and I 
need not say unpleasant. Still one 
must side with one’s old friends against 
the most fascinating new ones. Permit 
me, therefore, in tying you up in this 
antimacassar, to make it as com- 
modious as handcuffs can reasonably 
bewhile . . .” 


I had staggered to my feet. The 
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“SMOKING A CORN-COB” 


gigantic Burrows was toiling. in the 
garrotte of Rupert, while Basil was 
striving to master his mighty hands. 
Rupert and Basil were both particu- 
larly strong, but so was Mr. Burrows ; 
how strong, we knew a second after- 
wards. His head was held back by 
Rupert’s arm, but a convulsive heave 
went over his whole frame. An instant 
after his head plunged forward like a 
bull’s, and Rupert Grant was slung 
head over heels, a catherine wheel of 
legs, on the floor in front of him. 
Simultaneously the bull’s head butted 
Basil in the chest, bringing him also to 
the ground with a crash, and the 
monster, with a Berssker roar, leaped at 
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me and knocked me into the corner of 
the room, smashing the waste-paper 
basket. The bewildered Greenwood 
sprang furiously to his feet. Basil did 
the same. But they had the best of it 
now. 

Greenwood dashed to the bell and 
pulled it violently, sending peals 
through the great house. Before | 
could get panting to my feet, and 
before Rupert, who had been literally 
stunned for a few moments, could even 
lift his head from the floor, two footmen 
were in the room. Defeated even when 
we were in a majority, we were now 
outnumbered. Greenwood and one of 
the footmen flung themselves upon me, 
crushing me back into the corner upon 
the wreck of the paper basket. The 
other two flew at Basil, and pinned 
him against the wall. Rupert lifted 
himself on his elbow, but he was 
still dazed. 

In the strained silence of our helpless- 
ness I heard the voice of Basil come 
with a loud incongruous cheerfulness. 

‘* Now this,” he said, “is what I call 
enjoying oneself.” 

I caught a glimpse of his face, flushed 
and forced against the bookcase, from 
between the swaying limbs of my 
captors and his. To my astonishment 
his eyes were really brilliant with 
pleasure, like those of a child heated by 
a favourite game. 

I made several apoplectic efforts to 
rise, but the servant was on top of me 
so heavily that Greenwood could afford 
toleavemetohim. He turned quickly 
to come to reinforce the two who were 
mastering Basil. The latter’s head 
was already sinking lower and lower, 
like a leaning ship, as his enemies 
pressed him down. He flung up one 
hand just as I thought him falling and 
hung on to a huge tome in the bookcase, 
a volume, I afterwards discovered, of 
St. Chrysostom’s theology. Just as 


Greenwood bounded across the room 
towards the group, Basil plucked the 
ponderous tome bodily out of the shelf, 
swung it, and sent it spinning through 
the air, so that it struck Greenwood 
flat in the face and knocked him over 
like a rolling ninepin. At the same 
instant Basil’s stiffness broke, and he 
sank, his enemies closing over him. 

Rupert’s head was clear, but his 
body shaken ; he was hanging as best 
he could on to the half-prostrate | 
Greenwood. They were rolling over — 
each other on the floor, both somewhat _ 
enfeebled by their falls, but Rupert — 
certainly the more so. I was still — 
successfully held down. The floor was — 
a sea of torn and trampled papers and — 
magazines, like an immense waste- — 
paper basket. Burrows and his com- | 
panion were almost up to the knees in 
them, as in a drift of dead leaves. And 
Greenwood had his leg struck right — 
through a sheet of the Pall Mali — 
Gazette, which clung to it ludicrously, 
like some fantastic trouser frill. 

Basil, shut from me in a human 
prison, a prison of powerful bodies, 
might be dead for all I knew. I fancied. 
however, that the broad back of Mr. 
Burrows, which was turned towards 
me, had a certain bend of effort in it 
as if my friend still needed some holding 
down. Suddenly that broad back 
swayed hither and thither. It was 
swaying on one leg; Basil, somehow. 
had hold of the other. Burrow’s huge 
fist and those of the footmen were 
battering Basil’s hunken head like an 
anvil, but nothing could get the giant’s 
ankle out of his sudden and savage grip. 
While his own head was forced slowly 
down in darkness and great pain, the 
right leg of his captor was being forced 
slowly in the air. Burrows swung to 
and fro with a purple face. Then 
suddenly the floor and the walls and 
the ceiling shook together, as the 
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colossus fell, all his length seeming to 
fill the floor. Basil sprang up with 
dancing eyes, and with three blows like 
battering-rams knocked the footman 
into a cocked hat. Then he sprang on 
top of Burrows, with one antimacassar 
in his hand and another in his teeth, 
and bound him hand and foot almost 
before he knew clearly that his head 
had struck the floor. Then Basil 
sprang at Greenwood, whom Rupert 
was struggling to hold down, and 
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between them they secured him 
easily. The man who had hold of me 
let go and turned to his rescue, but 
I leaped up like a spring released, and, 
to my infinite satisfaction, knocked the 
fellow down. The other footman, 
bleeding at the mouth and quite 
demoralised, was stumbling out of the 
room. My late captor, without a word, 
slunk after him, seeing that the battle 
was won. Rupert was sitting astride 
the pinioned Mr. Greenwood, Basil 
astride the pinioned Mr. Burrows. 
To my surprise the latter gentleman, 
lying bound on his back, spoke in a 
perfectly calm voice to the 
man who sat on top of him. 
‘And now, gentlemen,” 
he said, “‘since you have 
got your own way, perhaps 
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you wouldn’t mind telling us what the 
deuce all this is?” 

“ This,” said Basil, with a radiant 
face, looking down at his captive, 
“this is what we call the survival of 
the fittest.” 

Rupert, 
collecting himself throughout the later 
phases of the fight, was intellectually 
altogether himself again at the end of 
it. Springing up from the prostrate 
Greenwood, and knotting a handker- 
chief round his left hand, which was 
bleeding from a blow, he sang out quite 
coolly :— 

“ Basil, will you mount guard over 
the captives of your bow and spear and 
antimacassar ? Swinburne and I will 
clear out the prison downstairs.” 

“All right,” said Basil, rising also 
and seating himself in a leisured way 
inanarmchair. ‘ Don’t hurry for us,” 
he said, glancing round at the litter of 
the room, “‘ we have all the illustrated 
papers.” 

Rupert lurched thoughtfully out of 
the room, and I followed him even more 
slowly ; in fact, I lingered long enough 
to hear, as I passed through the room, 
the passages, and the kitchen stairs, 
Basil’s_ voice continuing conver- 
sationally :— 

“And now, Mr. Burrows,” he said, 
settling himself socialably in the chair, 
‘“there’s no reason why we shouldn’t 
go on with that amusing argument. 
I’m sorry that you have to express 
yourself lying on your back on the 
floor, and, as I told you before, I’ve no 
more notion why you are there than 


who had been steadily . 


the man in the moon. A _ conver- 
sationalist like yourself, however, can 
scarcely be seriously handicapped by 
any bodily posture. You were saying, 
if I remember right, when this inci- 
dental fracas occurred, that the rudi- 
ments of science might with advantage 
be made public.” 

‘“‘ Precisely,” said the large man on 
the floor in an easy tone. ‘I hold that 
nothing more than a rough sketch of 
the universe as seen by science can 
DE. een a 

And here the voices died away as we 
descended into the basement. I noticed 
that Mr. Greenwood did not join in the 
amicable controversy. Strange as it 
may appear, I think he looked back 
upon our proceedings with a slight 
degree of resentment. Mr. Burrows, 
however, was all philosophy and chatti- 
ness. We left them, as I say, together, 
and sank deeper and deeper into the 
underworld of that mysterious house, 
which perhaps appeared to us some- 
what more Tartarian than it really was, 
owing to our knowledge of its semi- 
criminal mystery and of the human 
secret locked below. 

The basement floor had several doors, 
as is usual in such a house; doors that 
would naturally lead to the kitchen, the 
scullery, the pantry, the servants’ hall, 
and soon. Rupert flung open all the 
doors with indescribable rapidity. Four 
out of the five opened on entirely 
empty apartments. The fifth was 
locked. Rupert broke the door in like 
a bandbox, and we fell into the sudden 
blackness of the sealed, unlighted room. 


(To be concluded. ) 
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lilustrvated by Wilmot Lunt 


HEN Armitage heard of it, a 
thrill swept through him 
from head to foot, for he 


felt instinctively that the 
outcome of the absurd little contest 
that he saw impending would decide 
whether he or Mainwaring would 
marry Harriett Lee. I say Armitage 
felt this instinctively, because there 
really was no reason whatever why the 
prettiest girl that ever neglected her 
social duties for the sake of studying in 
an art class should bestow her hand 
upon one of two rivals merely because 
he had succeeded in bidding in a paint- 
ing of hers that had been put up at a 
bazaar auction. And yet Armitage 
was sure that this was a crisis. 
When Mildred Travers had told him 
what was to happen, he was in the 
act of demanding of a girl in gipsy 


dress what had been the result of a 
certain raffle in which, at her behest, 
he had become possessed of a “* chance ”’ 
earlier in the evening. The bazaar for 
the benefit of St. Stephen’s which, since 
two in the afternoon, had been in 
progress at the Kensington Galleries, 
was now drawing to an end. To its 
complete success, the condition of the 
picturesque stalls which were on every 
hand bore witness, for the stock of each 
of them now consisted chiefly of 
‘“remnants,”’ while it was noticeable 
that practically every member of the 
smartly-dressed crowd whichstill threat- 
ened to overflow the gaily bedecked 
rooms carried one or more parcels. 
Several hours before, it had been 
whispered about that toward the end 
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of the evening such knick-knacks from 
the stalls as had failed to find purchasers 
would be disposed of at auction, with a 
well-known comedian in the rdle of 
,auctioneer, and Armitage had heard it 
like everyone else, but with no special 
interest. And then Miss Travers had 
whispered in his ear that one of the 
early items in the sale would be a 
water-colour painting by Harriett Lee, 
and a thrill had gone through him 
as he realised what the announcement 
meant. 

For there was no doubt in Armitage’s 
mind that from the moment the 
auctioneer called for bids upon Miss 
Lee’s painting, it would be a question 
only whether he or Mainwaring got it. 
Their rivalry for the attractive girl who 
at this moment was presiding over a 
stall at the other end of the room had 
lasted for several months, but never yet 
had the two young men come into what 
could be called actual collision. Now, 
however, with nearly every second 
person at the bazaar a friend of the 
three parties concerned, it was obvious 
to Dick Armitage that someone was 
about to sustain the ignominy of a 
public defeat. 

A moment’s thought told him how it 
had happened that neither he nor 
Mainwaring had secured Miss Lee’s 
painting already. It was simply be- 
cause the work had not been on sale at 
her stall. There was a booth at which 
pictures, autographed books, and photo- 
graphs were displayed, and there the 
water-colour must have been from the 
first. Harriett Lee, however, had 
elected to make the sweet-stall the 
scene of her activities, which indicates 
why the contents of the various other 
booths failed to be examined with any 
great attention by Messrs. Armitage 
and Mainwaring. 

Armitage knew well that the girl 
whose labours with the brush had been 


at first the amusement but finally the 
pride of her well-to-do people was the 
last in the world to have wished that 
her painting should be the cause of a 
public contest between the two men 
whom she had good reason to know 
were in love with her. Probably Miss 
Lee had no idea even that her work was 
among the unsold articles. 

And then there came to Armitage the 
feeling that he had had so many times 
during the last few weeks, that the 
bitterness of losing to his rival—did he 
lose—would be lessened had he felt 
surer that Mainwaring was worthy of 
Harriett Lee’s love. On meeting Main- 
waring, Armitage had felt a certain 
distrust that he knew did not spring 
from jealousy, and later a story had 
reached him which he preferred not to 
believe, but could not help remembering. 
That Mainwaring was a dangerous rival 
there was no doubt. Armitage, looking 
across the crowd, could see _ him, 
chatting with Mrs. Pemberton at the 
flower-stall, and admitted that, in his 
well-fitting frock-coat, white waistcoat 
and tie of dead black, he was a hand- 
some fellow, and one to attract even so 
proud a girl as Harriett Lee. As to 
himself, Armitage always had known 
that the girl who loved him would do 
so mainly for the manhood and some 
brains which he believed he possessed. 
What chance had he? Armitage’s 
only answer to this was a flash of the 
eyes and the resolute drawing up of an 
under-jaw. in the set of which those who 
knew him always had been able to read 
—the last ditch ! 

And then the young man glanced 
up and saw that it was _ beginning. 
The platform at one side of the room 
which, until a few minutes before had 
been occupied by a tzigany orchestra, 
now had been cleared and upon it, 
behind a table piled high with odds and 
ends of all kinds, stood the popular 
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comedian himself, while, at the sight of 
him, the smart crowd was deserting the 
stalls and gathering about the new 
centre of interest. 

It was at this moment that Morris 
Cleveland, Armitage’s chum, ran his 
arm through that of his friend with a 
“Hey, messmate, this way to the 
auction sale!’’ and then continued, 
“By the way, Armitage, old man, did 
you know that a painting of Miss Lee’s 
is going up pretty soon ? ” 

Armitage nodded. 

“You're not going to let Mainwaring 
get it are you ? ”’ Cleveland went on. 

“Not if I can help it.” 

“Good boy!” approved his chum; 
“but, by Jove, he'll give you a 
fight for it. Sibyl Townsend told him 
what was up, and all our crowd is 
waiting to see the fun.” 

While talking, Armitage and Cleve- 
land had taken up their stand in the 
crowd within a few yards of the 
auctioneer’s platform. Suddenly the 
latter demanded :— 

“How about the money ? ” 

“Plenty, I think,” said Armitage 
tranquilly. 

“Youwre luckier than I am,” his 
comrade went on, “ I’ve been regularly 
cleaned out by these jolly raffles and 
what-do-you-call-’ems. Those Clemens 
girls would have your last shilling for 
their blessed poor children’s soup 
kitchen. I expect you’ll have to lend 
me a cab-fare home ! ”’ 

But Armitage only half heard Cleve- 
land, for he was taking stock of the 
situation. With a start he noticed that 
the auction had begun, but it was only 
a flowered sofa-pillow which the come- 
dian was describing to the audience as 
“combining comfort with elegance,” 
and the young man’s attention wan- 
dered away. He was looking for 
Harriett Lee, and presently caught 
sight of her fair head and graceful 


figure. She was standing behind her 
stall, now deserted like the others, and 
trifling with the ribbon of a basket of 
sweets, apparently unconscious of the 
auction; but Armitage was not de- 
ceived. Miss Lee knew what was 
coming. But where were her sym- 
pathies ! 

““There’s Mainwaring!” whispered 
Cleveland, and Armitage looked in the 
direction in which he pointed. His 
rival was standing at quite the opposite 
side of the crowd, which made a sort of 
triangle across the room, its base being 
formed by the folk who pressed against 
the auctioneer’s platform, while its 
apex extended nearly across the row 
of stalls on the other side of the room. 
Owing to the position of Miss Lee’s 
booth, Armitage doubted if Main- 
waring could see the girl without leaving 
his position, and this he was inclined to 
consider an advantage. 

Just at that moment, however, 
Armitage stopped thinking about the 
arrangement of things, for suddenly he 
felt Cleveland’s hand on his arm and 
turned just in time to hear the jocular 
auctioneer begin: ‘‘ And now it gives 
me peculiar satisfaction, ladies and 
gentlemen——”’ after which Armitage 
heard Harriett Lee’s name, but lost the 
rest in taking in the painting which the 
comedian was holding aloft. And as 
he saw what it was, Armitage knew 
that there would be no truce in the 
contest for its possession. For the 
painting represented its author herself. 

Responding to some little impulse of 
vanity, Miss Lee had chosen to portray 
herself in a character of whose attrac- 
tiveness she doubtless had been assured 
times enough—that of skipper of the 
little dingy of which, when summering 
at her family’s place at Torquay, she 
was wont to be captain, mate and all 
hands. Of course, the girl-artist had 
not given the picture’s subject her own 
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face—though evidently she had worked 
from a photograph—but the rest of the 
figure was life-like enough to be recog- 
nised by anyone who knew Harriett 
Lee well, not to mention anyone who 
happened to love her. There she was, 


just as Armitage had looked back at. 


her so many times as they raced before 
the wind; her figure slightly bent 
forward as she held the sheet with one 
hand and the tiller with the other, her 
dark blue skirt drawn tightly about her 
limbs, while tendrils of her luxuriant 
hair blew out gloriously from beneath 
her crimson tam-o’-shanter. It was 
enough! Armitage wanted that pic- 
ture as he had wanted few things before, 
and he doubted not that Mainwaring 
felt similarly. Mainwaring had been 
at Torquay, too, confound him! 

The auctioneer still was praising the 
painting to his audience, so Armitage 
had time for another glance round the 
room. And he thrilled again as he saw 
that the girl of his heart—abandoning 
her little pose of unconsciousness— 
was now leaning upon the counter of 
her stall and watching the proceedings 
with an interest which she made no 
attempt to disguise. He felt his eyes 
feast upon her for one instant more, 
after which they sought Mainwaring. 
Through the dense crowd Armitage 
could just see his rival, standing beside 
one of his men friends, with excitement 
written upon his handsome face, and 
his eyes riveted upon the picture in the 
auctioneer’s hand. 

And then suddenly, the actor’s 
demand for bids was replied to by a 
vigorous call of “‘ Five shillings!’ from 
the centre of the crowd, to be capped 
instantly by a snapping, “Ten!” 
from Mainwaring, and the battle was on. 

‘““Twenty  shillings!’? Armitage’s 
voice rang out, and almost immediately 
the bidder in the crowd’s centre 
responded, ‘‘ Twenty-five !”’ 


“ Thirty-five!” came from Main- 
waring. 

“Forty!” This offer was made by 
a smiling woman in furs who stood near 
the platform. 

** Make it fifty,” whispered Cleveland 
to Armitage, and Armitage called out, 
“ Fifty !” 

‘’ Three pounds!’ came from Main- 
waring. 

“ Four !” flung back his rival. 

Perhaps the two young men’s voices 
had betrayed their eagerness, at all 
events it was now patent to Armitage 
that even such of the spectators as did 
not know him and Mainwaring had 
realised what was going on, and that he 
and his rival were being regarded with 
looks of amusement, mingled with 
curiosity, as to which would prove the 
winner. All this the young man took 
in at a lightning glance whilst he 
waited for Mainwaring’s next bid, but 
then they were interrupted. 

Evidently the comedian-auctioneer 
had decided that he personally was 
playing a less prominent part than was 
desirable in this particular episode of 
the sale, for he now interpolated a 
speech which apparently was designed 
to lend a further touch of humour to 
the proceedings. | 

“Ladies and gentlemen,” he began. 
in dulcet tones, ‘‘ a word, a word, I beg! 
I esteem highly the modest. offers that 
have thus far been made, but evidently 
the attractions of this work of art 
which I am offering have not appealed 
to you with that force which might 
have been expected. A gem of purest 
ray serene, this picture, my friends; 
for which the lowest possible further 
bid should be, in my opinion, not less 
than five pounds in advance of what 
already has been offered. In_ this 
way 93 

“By Jove!” gasped Armitage’s 
henchman, turning upon that young 
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man, though the comedian had not 
finished his harangue, ‘‘ can you stand 
this pace ?”’ 

“Oh, I think so,” replied Armitage 
easily, as he slipped his hand into his 
pocket. But then Cleveland, watching 
his friend, felt a cold hand get him by 
the throat, for suddenly there had 
appeared on Armitage’s face a look of 
puzzled horror. And this look was 
reflected on Cleveland’s face as Armi- 
tage withdrew his hand from his pocket 
and, without speaking, held out on his 
palm—a single sovereign ! 

Cleveland asked no explanation—in 
fact, it mattered little what the ex- 
planation was. 

‘* By Christopher ! ” he cried, “‘ we’re 
done.” ; 

But in an instant Cleveland realised 
that they were not ‘done” yet, for 
Armitage’s face had grown calm again, 
and his jaw was set in a way that his 
chum knew of old. 

“You think you can get the money ?”’ 
he whispered. ‘“‘Notfromme! I told 
you that I was cleaned out, you know. 
Who do you expect to get it from ? ” 

‘““T am going to try,” said Armitage, 
“to get it from Harriett Lee.” 

“Sportsman !’’ was all Cleveland 
could gasp. 

Now to describe this little develop- 
ment of affairs has taken some words, 
but it happened very quickly, and the 
actor-auctionecr, encouraged by appre- 
clative smiles from his hearers, still was 
urging them to extravagant deeds. 
Armitage threw a glance at him, and 
another at Mainwaring, whose face was 
aglow with excitement and rage at the 
interruption, in his former place across 
the crowd. 

‘* You will bid for me,” he whispered 
to Cleveland, “‘ when it begins again, 
and you had better ‘raise’ our friend 
gently. It may prove wise to with- 
draw gracefully. Now I’m off. Mind 
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your eye 
gone. 

With a start of surprise, and an 
involuntary blush, Harriett Lee found 
Dick Armitage standing in front of 
her, and she could only look at him 
with a puzzled expression. Armitage 
believed that he had not been observed 
as he crossed the room, but he did not 
waste words. 

“* If Iam to get that picture,” he said 
simply, ‘‘ it will be necessary for you to 
lend mesome money. Can you do it?” 

The girl was as quick to grasp the 
situation as Cleveland had been, but 
she hesitated. She had made up her 
accounts half an hour before, and it 
would have been easy to say that her 
takings had been handed in—a fib that 
struck her as excusable. But a look 
into Armitage’s eyes decided her. 

““How much do you need ?”’ she 
asked softly. 

‘ I think ten pounds will be enough,” 
he said. 

Miss Lee took from her pocket a 
small key, which she inserted into the 
lock of a black enamelled money-box 
which stood on a shelf just beneath the 
counter of her stall, opened the box and 
took from within it two five pound 
notes, which she silently handed to 
Armitage. The young man gave her 
one look which said everything, and 
then turning, started back with long 
strides for the corner where he had left 
Cleveland. 

Even as he had stood with Miss Lee, 
the sound of renewed bidding had 
reached his ears—a contest that had 
begun with an offer of six pounds from 
Mainwaring, upon whom the auctioneer’s 
gibes evidently had not been lost. 

“Six pounds ten!” came from the 
obedient Cleveland. 

“* Seven,”’ snapped Mainwaring. 

But Armitage’s rival had been struck 
by the fact that he no longer had to do 


and the young man was 
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with that young man, and as the pos- 
sible significance of this came home to 
him, Mainwaring gave a startled glance 
around and caught sight of Armitage 
in the act of returning to his place. 
Perhaps instinct told Mainwaring where 
he had been. Perhaps he saw the look 
that was on Armitage’s face. At any 
rate, the young man needed no one to 
tell him that he had lost—not even the 
next bid that came from Armitage. 

** Twelve pounds!” 

*“* Thirteen ! ” cried Mainwaring. 

“Fifteen '!”’ (Clearly Armitage had 
taken leave of his senses.) 

But it was enough. The auctioneer, 
looking to Mainwaring, saw him shake 
his head. 

*““And sold!” he announced, “to 
the gentleman—ah, Mr. Armitage,” as 
someone prompted him, “for fifteen 
pounds.” 

* ‘ * +  * 

As might, perhaps, have been ex- 
pected, there was no contest on this 
occasion for the privilege of escorting 
Miss Lee home. But it happened that, 
as the girl swept toward the door with 
Armitage at her side, a child in Hans 
Anderson fairy costume, with a tray 
bearing bunches of violets, pounced 
upon them. “ You must buy,” she 
said to Armitage, “they are the last 
from the flower-stall. And only ten 
shillings a bunch!” 

*“A sacrifice sale!”’’ laughed the 
exultant young man. He took a bunch 
of the flowers for Miss Lee, and handed 
the child some money. 

And Harriett Lee, glancing at the 
hand which Armitage had drawn from 
his pocket, was amazed to behold a 
goodly number of golden coins therein. 

** You wretch ! ”’ she cried, her cheeks 
burning. ‘‘ You had plenty of money.” 

“*T had,” confessed Armitage, “ but 
I was somewhat curious to find out 
which one of us you wanted to win.” 
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falling steadily not only for hours 
but days—the ground was satu- 
rated. As I walked along the 
country lane, the slush splashed over 
my boots and trousers. To my left 
was a huge stone wall, behind which I 
could see the nodding heads of firs, and 
through them the wind was rushing, 
making a curious whistling sound— 
now loud, now soft, roaring and gently 
murmuring. The sound fascinated me. 
I fancied it might be the angry voice of 
a man and the plaintive pleading of a 
woman, and then a weird chorus of 
unearthly beings, of grotesque things 
that stalked along the Cornish moors, 
and crept from behind huge boulders. 
Nothing but the wind was to be 
heard. I stood and listened to it. I 
could have listened for hours, for I felt 
in harmony with my surroundings— 
lonely. The moon showed itself at 
intervals from behind the scudding 
clouds and lighted up the open land- 
scape to my left. A gaunt hill covered 
with rocks, some piled up pyramid- 
ically, others strewn here and there; a 


| was a cold night. Rain had been 
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few trees with naked arms tossing about 
and looking distressfully slim beside the 
more stalwart boulders ; a sloping field 
or two, a couple of level ones, crossed 
by a tiny path, and the lane where I 
stood. The scenery was desolate—not 
actually wild, but sad and forlorn, and 
the spinney by my side lent an addi- 
tional weird aspect to the place which 
was pleasing to me. 

Suddenly I heard a sound—a familiar 
sound enough at other times, but at 
this hour and in this place everything 
seemed different. A woman was com- 
ing along the road—a woman in a dark 
cloak with a basket under her arm, and 
the wind was blowing her skirts about 
her legs. 

I looked at the trees. One singu- 
larly gaunt and fantastic one appalled 
me. It had long, gnarled arms, and 
two of them ended in bunches of twigs 
like hands—yes, they were exactly like 
hands—huge, murderous looking hands, 
with bony fingers. The moonlight 
played over and around me—I was 
bathed in it—I had no business to be 
on the earth—my proper place was in 
the moon—I no longer thought it—I 
knew it. The woman was close at 
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hand. She stopped at a little wicket 
gate leading into the lane skirting the 
north walls of the spinney. I felt 
angry ; what right had she to be there, 
interrupting my musings with the 
moon? The tree with the human 
hands appeared to agree with it. I 
saw anger in the movements of its 
branches—anger which soon blazed 
into fury as they gave a mighty bend 
towards her as if longing to rend her in 
pieces. 

I followed the woman, and the wind 
howled louder and louder through those 
rustling leaves. 

How long I scrambled on I do not 
know. As soon as the moonlight left 
me, I fell into a kind of slumber—a 
delicious trance—broken by nothing 
save the murmurings of the wind and 
the sighing and groaning of the winds— 
sweeter music I never heard. Then 
came a terrible change—the charm of 
my thoughts was broken, I awoke 
from my reverie. 

A terrific roar broke on my ears and 
a perfect hurricane of rain swept 
through the woods. I crept cold and 
shivering beneath the shelter of the 
trees. To my surprise a hand fell on 
my shoulder; it was a man, and like 
myself he shivered. 

“Who are you ? ” he whispered in a 
strangely hoarse voice. ‘“‘ Who are 
you ? Why are you here ? ” 

‘You wouldn’t believe me if I told 
you,” I replied, shaking off his grasp. 

*“'Well—tell me, for God’s sake, 
man!” He was frightened, trembling 
with fright. Could it be the storm, or 
was it—was it those trees? I told him 
then and there why I had trespassed— 
I was fascinated—the wind, and the 
trees had led me thither. 

‘“So am I,” he whispered, “I am 
fascinated! It is a long word but it 
describes my sentiments. What did 
the wind sound like ? ” 


[told him. He wasa peor, common 
man, and had no poetical ideas—the 
wildly romantic had never interested 
him—he was but an ignorant labouring 
man. 

‘* Sounded like sighing, groaning and 
so on?” he asked, shifting uneasily 


from one foot to another. He was 
cold, horribly cold. ‘“‘ Was that all?” 
“Yes, of course! Why ask?” I 


replied. Then I laughed. This stupid, 
sturdy son of toil had been scared ; to 
him the sounds had been those of his 
Cornish bogies—things he had dreaded 
in his infancy. I teld him so. He 
didn’t like to hear me make fun of 
him ; he didn’t like my laugh, and he 
persisted : ‘‘ Was that all you heard ? ” 

Then I grew impatient and asked 
him to explain what he meant. 

““ Well,” he said, “‘ I thought I heard 
a scream—a cry! Just as if someone 
had jumped out on someone else and 
taken them unawares! Maybe it was 
the wind—only the wind! but it had 
an eerie sound.” 

The man was nervous. The storm 
had frightened away whatever wits he 
may have possessed. . 

“Come, let us be going,” I said, 
moving away in the direction of the 
wall. I wanted to find a new exit, | 
was tired of paths. 

The man kept close to me. I could 
hear his teeth chatter. Accidentally | 
felt his hand brush against mine ; his 
flesh was icy cold. He gave a cry asif 
a snake had bitten him. Then the 
truth flashed through me—the man 
was mad; his terror, his strange man- 
ner of showing it, and now this sudden 
shrinking from me, revealed it all—he 
was mad: the moon and trees had 
done their work. 

‘I’m not going that way,” he said 
‘“Come along with me; I want to see 
which of the trees it was that cried!” 
His voice was changed, he seemed 
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suddenly to have grown stranger. 
There was no insanity in his tone now, 
but I knew the cunning of the insane, 
and I feared to anger him, so I ac- 
quiesced. What an idea! One of the 
trees had cried; did he mean the 
wind ? He grew sullen when I jeered 
at him. He led me to a little hollow 
in the ground, and I noticed the prints 
of several feet in the wet mud; then I 
saw something which sent the cold 
blood to my heart—a woman bathed 
in blood lay before me. Somehow she 
was familiar to me. I looked again— 
then again. Yes! there was the dark 
shawl, the basket, broken it was true, 
with the contents scattered, but it was 
the same basket ; it was the woman I 
had seen coming down the road. 

“My God! Whatever is this?” 
the man by my side spoke. He 
swayed backwards and forwards on his 
feet, his face white and awful in the 
moonlight—he was sick with terror. 
“Oh, God ! it is horrible! horrible ! ” 
Then with a sudden earnestness and ‘a 
crafty look in his eyes he bent over her. 
“Who is it 2?’ he cried. ‘‘ Who is the 
poor wretch ?”’ I saw him peer into 
her face, but he didn’t touch her—he 
dreaded the blood. Then he started 
back, his eyes filled with such savage- 
ness as I had never seen in any man’s 
before; he looked a devil—he was a 
devil. ‘It’s my wife!” he shrieked. 
“My wife!” His voice fell and 
tumed into what sounded like a 
sob. “It’s Mary! She was coming 
back to St. Ives. It was her cry! 
There—see it—confound you! You 
have it on your arm—your coat— 
it is all over you!” He raised his 
hand to strike me; the moonlight fell 
on it—a great coarse hand, and I 
noticed with a thrill of horror a red 
splash on it—it was blood! The man 
was a murderer! He had killed her, 
and with all the cunning of the mad- 
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man was trying to throw the guilt 
on me. 

I sprang at him with a cry of despair. 
He kicked, bit, and tried to tear my 
arms from his neck; but somehow I 
seemed to have ten times my _ usual 
strength. And all the while we strug- 
gled a sea of faces waved to and fro, 
peering down at us from the gaunt 
trees above. 

He gave in at length; and I held 
him no longer with the iron grip, and 
help came in the shape of a policeman. 
' The man seemed to grasp the 
situation easily. There had been a 
murder, the man whom I had secured 
was known to him. He was a labour- 
ing man, of unsteady habits; he had 
been drinking, had met and quarrelled 
with his wife. The rest was to be seen 
in the ghastly heap before us. 

The wretch had no defence, he 
seemed dazed, and eyed the blood- 
stains on his face and clothes in a stupid 
kind of way. 

I slipped five shillings into the 
policeman’s hand when we parted. 
He thanked me and pocketed the 
money ; he knew his position and mine 
too—I was a gentleman and a very 
plucky one at that. So I thought as I 
walked back to my rooms, yet I lay 
awake and shuddered as visions of the 
nodding heads of trees rose before me, 
and from without, across the silent 
rows of houses, lanes and fields, there 
rose and fell again the wailing of a 
woman—of a woman in distress. 


IT. 


The murder in the spinney was an 
event in St. Ives; the people were un- 
used to such tragedies, and it afforded 
them conversation for many weeks. 
The evidence against the husband was 
conclusive, he had been caught red- 
handed, he was an habitual drunkard, 
and he paid the penalty for his crime 
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in the usual manner. I left St. Ives; 
I had seen enough of Cornwall, and 
thirsted for life in London once more, 
yet often at night, the sighing of the 
wind in the trees sounded in my ears 
and bid me visit them once more. 
One day as I was sitting by my fire with 
a pile of magazines by my side, taking 
life easily, for I had nothing to do but 
kill time, my old friend Frank Wedmore 
looked me up. We had been at Clifton 
together in the far off eighties, and he 
was the only friend of the old set of 
whom I had lost sight. 

He had not altered so much, in spite 
of a moustache and a fair sprinkling of 
white hairs. I should have known him 
had I met him anywhere. He was 
wearing a Chesterfield coat, very spruce 
and smart, and his face was red with 
healthy exercise. 

‘“How are you, old chap?” he 
exclaimed, shaking hands in the hearty 
fashion of true friendship. I winced, 
for he had strong hands. 

“Oh, fit enough,” I said, “‘ but a bit 
bored. But you—well, you look just 
the same, and fresh as a daisy.” I 
gave him the easy chair. 

‘Oh, I’m first rate—plenty of work. 
I’m a journalist, you know. Plenty of 
grind, but I’m taking a bit of holiday. 
You look pale. Your eyes are bad ? ”’ 

I told him they got strained if I read 
much. 

‘“T daresay you will think me mad,” 
he went on, “ but I’m going to ask you 
rather a curious question. I remember 
you used to be fond of ghosts and all 
sorts of queer things.” 

I nodded. We had many such dis- 
cussions in my study at school. 

“Well, IT am a member of the 
Psychical Research Society.” 

I smiled doubtfully. “ Well, you 
can’t say they have discovered much. 
The name is high-sounding, but nothing 
beyond.” 


‘“Never mind. Some day, perhaps, 
we shall show the public that at present 
it is only in the early stages of investi- 
gation.” 

Wedmore lit a cigarette, puffed away 
in silence for a few seconds, and then 
went on :— 

‘“*T am undertaking a little work for 
the Society now.” 

“Where ? ” 

“In Cornwall. Ever been there ?” 

I nodded. Wedmore was very much 
at his ease. 

‘* Been to St. Ives ? ” 

I knew by instinct he would mention 
the place. He thought I looked ill, and 
told me I had been overdoing it. 

““It is merely a case of ‘ flu, 
assured him. “I had it six weeks ago, 
and still feel the effects.”” The woman 
in the hollow was before me; I saw 
again her shabby shawl and the blood 
round her throat. | 

“There was a murder down there. 
a short time ago.” 

‘* T heard of it,” I remarked casually. 
‘‘It was a wife murder, I believe.”’ 

“Yes! just a common wife murder. 
and the fellow was caught and hanged.” 

‘“ Then why the ghost ? ” 

“Well, that is the odd part of it,” 
Wedmore said slowly, leaning back in 
his chair, his long legs stretched out. 
““T have heard from two St. Ives 
artists—I beg their pardon, golfists— 
that screams have been heard in the 
spinney about twelve o’clock at night. 
Not the time for practical jokers, and 
the Cornish are too superstitious to try 
their pranks in unsavoury spots. And 
from what I heard, the spot is singu- 
larly uncanny.” 

“They haven’t seen anything ?” I 
asked. 

“No. Only heard the cries, and 
they are so terribly realistic and 
appalling that no one cares to pass the 
place at night; indeed, it is utterly 
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‘*! REMEMBER YOU USED TO BK FOND OF GHOSTS AND ALL SORTS OF QUEER THINGS.” 


banned. I mentioned the case to old 
Potters—you may have heard of him, 
he is the author of ‘ When the Veil is 
Cleared Away ’—and he pressed me to 
go down and investigate. I agreed— 
then I thought I would look you up. 
Do you recollect your pet aversion in 
the way of ghosts ? ” 

I nodded. ‘“‘ Yes, and I still have 
the aversion. I think locality exercises 
strange influence over some minds. 
The peaceful meadow scenery holds no 
lurking horrors in its bosom, but in the 
lonesome moorlands, full of curiously 
moulded boulders, grotesque weakness 


must affect one there—creatures seem 
to come, odd and ill-defined as their 
surroundings. As a child I had a 
peculiar horror of those tall, odd-shaped 
boulders, with seeming faces—feature- 
less, it is true, but sometimes strangely 
resembling humans and animals. I 
believe the spinney may be haunted by 
something of this nature—terrible as 
the trees ! ”’ 

‘You know the spinney ? ” 

“I do. And I know the trees.” 

Again in my ears the wind rushed, 
as it had on the night in question. 

“Will you come with me? 
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Wedmore eyed me eagerly. The same 
old affection he had once entertained for 
me was ripening in his eyes ; indeed, it 
had always remained there. Should I 
go? Anirresistible impulse seized me, 
a morbid craving to look once more at 
the blood-stained hollow, to hear again 
the wind. I looked out of the window, 


the sky was cold and grey. There were 


rows and rows of chimneys everywhere, 
a sea of chimneys, an ocean of dull, 
uninviting smoke. I began to hate 
London and to long for the countless 
miles of blue sea, and the fresh air of 
the woods. I assented, when better 
judgment would have led me to refuse. 

“Yes; I will go. As for the ghost, 
it may be there, but it is not as you 
think, it is not the apparition of a 
man, it may be in part like a man, but 
it is one of those cursed nightmares I 
have always had; I shall see it, hear 
it shriek, and if I drop dead from fright 
you, old man, will be to blame.” 

Wedmore was an enthusiast, psychi- 
cal adventure always allured him, and 
he would run the risk of my weak 
heart, and have me with him. 

A thousand times I prepared to go 
back on my word, a thousand tumul- 
tuous emotions of some impending 
disaster rushed through me. I felt on 
the border of an abyss, dark and hope- 
less ; I was pushed on by invisible and 
unfriendly hands; I knew I must fall, 
knew that the black depths in front 
would engulf me eternally. I took the 
plunge. We talked over Clifton days, 
and arranged our train to the west. 
Wedmore looked very boyish I thought 
as he arose to go, and stood smiling his 
good-bye in the doorway. 

He was all kindness, I liked him 
more than ever. I felt my heart go 
out to him, and yet, somehow, as we 
stood looking at one another, a grey 
shadow swept around him, and an icy 
pang shot through my heart. 


ITT. 


It was night once more, and the 
moonlight poured in floods from over 
the summit of the knoll where the 
uncanny boulders lay. Every obstacle 
stood silhouetted against the dark back- 
ground. A house with its white walls 
stood grim and silent, the paths running 
in various directions up and alongside 
the hill were made doubly clear in the 
whiteness of the beams that fell on 
them. There were no swift clouds, 
nothing to hide the brilliance of the 
stars, and it was nearly midnight. 
The air was cold—colder than is usual 
in St. Ives. The lights of many boats 
twinkled on the bay, and Godrevy 
stood out boldly away to the right, 
looking not more than a mile or so 
away. There were no lights to be seen 
in St. Ives itself. The town was 
absolutely still and dark; not a voice, 
not a sound, not even the baying of a 
dog. 

It was very ghostly, and I shivered. 

Wedmore stood by my side. I 
glanced apprehensively at him. Why 
did he stand in the moonlight ? What 
business had he there? I laughed, 
but I fear there was but little mirth in 
the sound. 

‘‘T wish you would stop that infernal 
noise!” hesaid. “‘ I am pretty nervous 
as it 1s.” 

‘* All right,” I whispered. ‘‘ I won't 
do it again.” But I did, and he edged 
sharply away from me. I looked over 
his head ; there was the gaunt tree with 
the great hands—lI fancied the branches 
were once again fingers ; I told him so. 

‘‘ For God’s sake, man, keep quiet,” 
he replied. ‘“‘ You are enough to upset 
anyone’s nerves.” He pulled out his 
watch for the hundredth time. “It’s 
close on the hour.” 

I again looked at the trees and 
listened. Suddenly, although there 
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had been absolute silence before, I 
heard a faint breathing sound, a very 
gentle murmur. It came from over the 
distant knoll. Very soft and low, but 


gradually louder and louder, and then _ 


as it rushed past us into the spinney 
beyond, I saw once more the great 
trees rock beneath it, and again came 
those voices—those of the woman and 
the man. 

Wedmore lookedill, very ill I thought. 
I touched him on the arm. “ You are 
frightened,” I said. “‘ You, a member 
of the Research Society, you afraid ? ” 

“Something 1s going to happen!” 
he gasped. “I felt it, I know it—we 
shall see the murder—we shall know 
the secret of death! What is that ?” 

Away in the distance the tapping of 
shoes came through the still night air. 
Tap—tap—tap—down the path from 
the knoll. I clutched Wedmore by the 
arm. ‘You think you will see the 
murder, do you ? And the murderer ?”’ 

Wedmore didn’t answer, his breath 
came in gasps; he looked about him 
like a man at bay. 

“And the murderer! Ha! It comes 
from there! See, it is looking at us 
from those trees. It is all arms and 
legs, it hasno human face. It will drop 
to the earth, and then we shall see what 
happens ! ” 

Tap—tap—tap. The steps grew 
louder—nearer and nearer they came. 
The great shadows from the trees stole 
down one by one to meet them. 

I looked again at Wedmore, he was 
fearfully expectant ; so was I. 

A woman came tripping along the 
path ; I knew her in an instant—there 
was the shabby shawl, the basket on 
her arm—it was the same. She 
approached the wicket. I looked at 
Wedmore, he was spellbound with 
fear; I touched his arm. I dragged 
him with me. 
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‘““Come!” I whispered, “ we shall 
see which of usis right. You think the 
ghostly murderer will resemble us— 
resemble men. It won’t. Come!” I 
dragged him forward. Had it not been 
for me he would have fled, but I was 
firm. We passed through the gate; 
we followed the figure as it silently 
glided on. We turned to the left. The 
place grew very dark as the trees met 
overhead. 

I heard the trickling of water and 
knew we were close to the ditch. 

I gazed intently at the trees; when 
would the horror drop from them? A 
sickly terror laid hold of me. I turned 
to fly. 

To my surprise Wedmore stopped 
me ; he was all excitement. ‘‘ Wait!” 
he hissed, “‘ wait! It is you who are 
afraid. Hark! It is twelve o’clock!” 
' And as he spoke, the clock of the 
parish church slowly tolled midnight. 

Then the end came. 

An awful scream rang out, so piercing 
and so full of terror that I felt the blood 
in my heart stand still. But no figure 
dropped from the trees. Not from the 
trees, but from behind the woman a 
form darted forward, and seized her 
round the neck; it tore at her throat 
with its hands, it dragged and hurried 
her into the moonlight, and then, oh! 
damning horror, I saw its face—it was 
my own. 
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The world in general laughed at the 
strange tale of Francis Wedmore. 

The madman he had led at midnight, 
gibbering into St. Ives, did not convince 
the sceptical readers of the London 
dailies with his corroboration. But the 
St. Ives people knew and understood. 
It is on account of that the spinney so 
soon lost its ghosts, though the wind 
whistles as dismally there as ever. 
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CASTLE MOIL, 


QB0WN WE GOT OUT O€ "6 YL E 


By A. GAEL 


Illustrated by G. Torrance Stephenson 


‘* Boatman,”’ we cry, ‘“ row us to Skye,” 
The island of mystical lore— 

‘ Scotland, good-bye ;”’ with a laugh and a sigh, 
We sail for the opposite shore. 


* HAT do you say to going 
back home the way we 
came ?”’ said I to Diana, 


as we stood at the hotel 
window gazing over at Skye. 

‘“* Are you mad ?”’ she asked, without 
removing her eyes from Skye. I may 
tell you that Diana’s life-long dream 
had been to get to Skye; and now, 
when the island was, so to speak, 
within her grasp, my attempt to wrest 
it from her roused her as I had never 
seen her roused before. Hence her 
irrelevant, not to say rude, remark. 
As arule she is not rude. Ignoring her 
vicious onslaught, I went on: ‘‘ We 
might, you know, work our way back 
to the Balmacara road, cut across 
country, and strike the Caledonian 
Canal.”” I expressed myself in technical 
language purposely, in order to impress 
her. 

‘That is the road the man told us 

‘no’ to middle wi,’ and we'll not ; it 
might explode under us,” she snapped. 
“No,” and a beautiful smile spread- 
ing itself like sudden sunshine over her 


clouded face, she stretched out her arms 
to unconscious Skye, and softly sang, 
‘* we'll follow the lad that is born to be 
king.” 

‘* My goodness me !”’ was all I could 
say; and I went out and settled the 
hotel bill. 

The weather, on this our third day, 
was as perfect as it had been the two 
preceding ones. The sky was a lovely 
blue; the temperature was semi-tropical, 
and atoms of golden sunlight sparkled 
like diamonds on the strip of blue sea 
that stretched between us and Skye. 
It was early morning ; and it seemed a 
good thing to be alive. Ourselves and 
our steeds were carefully handed into 
the boat by a stalwart Kyle man. 

* Oo ay, ’ said he, as he took up the 
oars, “‘ all the boats from Stornaway will 
be passing through here to Glesgo, an’ 
when they get roond the corner doon 
there, they hev anough to do to stand 
up to the watther. They’re big strong 
boats tho’, an’ they wud need it what- 
eever,”” he added. 

The sail across was all too short. 
One moment, we were in Scotland, the 
next, we were sitting on the rocks of 
Skye looking across at the mother- 
country. Diana sat down to sketch an 
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old ruin which was perched on a rock 
jutting out into the sea, and I sat and 
looked around me. 

By-and-by I saw some women and 
children peeping at us from the doors 
of some hovels close by, and I went to 
have a chat with them. I asked the 
names of all the bairns ; how old they 
were ; if they had got over the whoop- 
ing-cough and the measles ; and a few 
other appropriate questions.. Then, we 
glided on to the surrounding country. 
“ Ay,” that was the ‘ Cuchullin Hills,” 
just the colour of the sky. And that 
bold headland, up a bit on the other 
side, was the island of Raasay. “It 
belonged to the McLeods.” No, we 
could not see Portree ; it was in a bay, 
and hid from our eyes, but that was 
Broadford, that town with the hill at 
its back. ‘‘And where will ye be 


going ?”’ they asked. 
I said we did not know very well, but 
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hoped, by dint of going on, to get 
somewhere. 

‘*'Ye’ll be going to Portree no doot ? ” 

No, we were not going to the 
metropolis ; we were just going to take 
a “‘daunder ”’ over the tail of Skye and 
back to Scotland again. 

*“OQo, but it wud be a peety to go 
away without seeing Portree and 
Coruisk.”’ 

I agreed with them, but said that we 
must leave that to another time. 
Shaking hands with the women, and 
patting the curly heads of the children, 
I went back to Diana. She had just 
finished her sketch of Castle Moil. 
That was the ruin’s name, and 
anyone who searches a good guide book 
will, I presume, find accurate informa- 
tion regarding it. I could, myself, give 
any amount of inaccurate information, 
but—I will not. In matters of vital 
importance, such as extinct volcanoes 
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and decomposed castles, one cannot be 
too careful. Antiquarians might pounce 
upon one! and that makes one creepie 
to think upon. 

Our plan was to dawdle sideways 
over the end of Skye, half cycling, half 
walking, till we camre to Kyle Rhea. 
There, we would ferry over again to— 
to—the mother-country (there’s an 
imperial ring about that term), clasping 
her round the waist this time, instead 
of taking her round the neck as we had 
‘done before. We calculated that we 
would arrive at Glenelg Hotel about 
6 p.m., have tea there, and then push 
on to Shiel Inn, some ten or eleven miles 
further on, where we would spend our 
third night. Looking at our cycling 
map, we observed, between Glenelg and 
Shiel Inn, some ominous black stars 
denoting hilly roads; but — bah ! 
nothing in the shape of hills could 
daunt us now! Had we not got to 
Kyle! At the latest we could reach 
our halting-place about 8 p.m., and at 
this time of year, in these northern 
regions, it was not quite dark till ten 
o'clock. What a day we should have 
in Skye! It should contain an amount 


of pleasure that, distilled and bottled 
for future use, would last us for years. 
We rose from our rocky seat and 
walked through Kyleakin. 


It had a 
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hill behind it too. They all have. 
Having to provide for an open air 
** diet,” as they say in the Highlands, 
we went into a shop and bought a 
couple of good-sized roomy “ baps.”’ 
A parting of the ways again at the end 
of the village. A good level road by 
the sea, leading to Broadford ; for us, a 
steep and narrow way hanging on to 
the shoulder of the hill. We heaved two 
sighs—one each—and leaning heavily 
on our bicycles (they had become as 
walking-sticks) we, once more, stepped 
heavenwards. When we arrived at a 
certain altitude we turned to survey the 
scene. Ah!—a _ long-drawn ah! of 
admiration! And sitting down on a 
soft grassy bank, we gazed and gazed 
and gazed. It was worth looking at. 
The strip of sea betweeen us and the 
mainland, stretched far away to the 
west, widened out, and lost itself in the 
Atlantic. The Cuchullin Hills, veiled in 
filmy blue, basked in the blazing sun. 
Our old friend Kyle flashed white over 
the way, while, far below, Broadford 
and Kyleakin smiled at each other. 
To the east, the sea disappeared round 
the corner beyond Castle Moil; but 
as we had an appointment with it in 
the evening, we did not mind. We 
would see it later on. This thought 
brought us to our feet, and, our road 
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A CORNER OF KYLEAKIN. 


showing signs of ceasing to mount, we 
determined to have a try at it ourselves. 
Diana, who, with her foot on the pedal, 
was looking intelligently about her, 
suddenly said: “‘ I wonder where that 
green track leads to ? ” 

She pointed to a grassy path that 
meandered switch-back fashion east- 
wards over the back of the hill. A 
horrid suspicion took possession of me 
that that grassy path led to the ferry, 
that led to Glenelg. A thatched cottage 
stood by the roadside a little further on, 
and an old woman was wandering up 
and down aimlessly in front of it. 

Explaining to Diana that I wanted 
some information about that big moun- 
tain behind Broadford, I sauntered up 
to the old lady. Her English, I found, 
was three parts Gaelic. “‘Ay, that 
hull will be called the Cailleach”’ (I 
hope the Gaelic Society will not inter- 
fere about the spelling of that word). 
The meaning of Cailleach? ‘“ Weel, 
the Cailleach was just—Ould Wife— 
and when the Ould Wife pits on her 
‘mutch,’ there’s sure to be rain.” 


Shading her eyes with her hand she 
peered up at the mountain. “ A’m 
thinkin’ she wull be puttin’ on her 
mutch the nicht,’ she said. That 
seemed to me a ridiculous supposition ; 
but, instead of telling her so, I asked 
where the aforementioned grassy path 
might lead to. 

 That’ll take ye tae Kyle Rhea,”’ she 
said. I shook hands with her (it 
always seemed more natural to shake 
hands with the people we met than to 
offer them anything), and said good-bye 
in Gaelic. I could do it. I can still 
feel the grip and the wring she gave my 
hand, when she heard ‘‘Oidche-mhath- 
dhuibh.”” Hastily turning my back on 
her, in case she might wish to continue 
the conversation, I rejoined Diana. 

She was still preparing to mount her 
bicycle ; but laying violent hands on 
her and it, I turned their faces east- 
wards and recommended them to go 
onwards and upwards. We had nearly 
taken the wrong turning, which would 
have been a sad catastrophe! See 
what it is to be women! Men, of 
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course, are born knowing things, and 
always—yes, always—take the right 
turnings, including “ the tide that leads 
to fortune.” Ah me! 

Up and down we wandered over the 
beautiful undulating grassy path, our 
steeds again converted into walking- 
sticks. Height and hollow succeeded 
each other so rapidly, that it would 
have been a case of incessant mounting 
and dismounting had we used them as 
they were meant to be used. At last 
we came to a long flat bit, and on we 
sped over the soft springy sward, till 
we reached a brawling brook crossed by 
a sturdy little stone bridge. Here we 
called a halt. 

From the time of Abraham down- 
wards men have pitched their tents by 
watercourses. Why then should we 
not partake of our midday meal beside 
this chatty little burn? It was the 
only thing that had a voice in the vast 
solitude that now enveloped us. Were 
ic not for the brilliant sun overhead 
it would have been eerie; but, where 
the sun is, there is no darkness at all. 
Not a human being, not a human 


habitation, within sight or hearing! 
Only our two selves, our bicycles, and 
the cheery little burn! We propped 
the bykes against the parapet of the 
bridge, and making our way down to the 
edge of the stream, we improvised an 
easy chair on each side of it. The way 
you do itis this. You take the bank of 
a brook, and on it sit down ; place your 
back against a bridge, and—there you 
are. There we were at all events, and 
very comfortable we were although we 
had nothing but bread and water for 
our repast. Exchanging — thoughts 
across the running water, we expressed 
contempt for sybarites who cannot dine 
without knives and forks, table-cloths, 
and roast beef. Ugh! The very 
thought of roast beef made me hotter 
than hot ; and hastily drawing off my 
stockings, as, in ordinary circumstances, 
I would have drawn off my gloves, I 
inserted my feet in the liquid depths 
of the flowing stream. Then did my 
cup of happiness brim over. I wished 
Diana to follow my example ; but she 
did not see her way to it somehow. 
When I urged her thereto, she said her 
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feet were her own and she should do 
what she liked with them. Feeling 
-unable to cope with this statement, I 
devoted myself to my “‘ bap.”” By-and- 
by, Diana got up and announced her 
intention of sketching. 

* All right,” I said, “‘I am going to 
sleep,” and withdrawing my feet from 
the water, and converting my easy 
chair into a couch, I made up for some 
of the sleep lost the night before. 

That dawdle in Skye was ideal ; but 
it had to come toan end. Our inn was 
afar off, and the sun was rapidly moving 
round its appointed circuit. For some 
time we cycled over comparatively 
level ground. I was first; and all at 
once I pulled up. The road was getting 
more rugged and steep, downwards this 
time, not upwards. Far below, Kyle 
Rhea, the ferry we had to cross, was 
visible, and the rough mountain path 
led sheer down to it. 

‘** Look at that,’ I said to Diana, as 
she drew up beside me. ‘“ We can’t 
cycle that, and if you do,” I added, 
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seeing a look in her eye which alarmed 

e, “‘ you do it alone and at your peril.” 
She gracefully changed her intention, 
and soberly we trudged on side by side. 
Later, we learned that a man had 
cycled down that road, and had 
arrived at Kyle Rhea without any 
tyres to his wheels. They were torn 
in shreds! That last bit of Skye was 
lovely. The sun was still high in the 
heavens, though its course was, like our 
own, more than half run. We lingered 
on the way, feeling that all too soon we 
should have to say farewell to Skye, 
with its babbling brooks, its blue 
mountains, and its gushing springs of 
pure sparkling water. Here, at the 
roadside, is the last one we shall see, and 
the most fairylike. Out of the wall- 
like rock, it forces its way through the 
rich growth of vegetation which bars its 
exit, and playfully drenching the delli- 
cate little ferns and grasses with its 
spray, it drops with merry laughter on 
to the road below. We take a long deep 
draught of it; we bury our sunburnt 
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faces in it ; whispering to it our farewell 
to Skye. Then we make a rush for the 
ferry boat, for the sun is speeding on to 
the west. It was between five and six 
o’clock when we reached the ferry. 
Oh, but it was a desolate, uncanny 
looking place! This side and that side 
were hard and stony, and between them 
tumbled a waste of turgid slimy water. 
Fancy the mighty Atlantic come to 
this, that it had to squeeze up between 
Skye and Scotland! As well put an 
elephant into a bird-cage! One portion 
of it, feeling the insult, had refused to 
accompany the main stream. Wander- 
ing off eastwards, it had chanced upon 
the “‘ Seven Sisters,”’ and lying down at 
their feet it had gone to sleep. Its 
name was Loch Duig. A most dis- 
reputable looking public-house, appear- 
ing for all the world as if it had been 
hewn out of the rock, stood close to 
where the ramshackle ferry boat was 
drawn up. Other dwelling there was 
none, except a tumble-down boat house 
or two. 


‘. 
ay 
\ | 
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“Can we get some tea in that 
house ? ”’ I inquired of a small boy who 
appeared, breathless, on the scene 
(why and from where we knew not; 
we knew hereafter). 

‘**A’m no sure aboot that,” he said. 
“but they hev the license whatever.” 

We shuddered and looked longingly 
at the other side of the ferry. If we 
could, at that moment, have sped 
‘like a bird on the wing, over the sea ”’ 
from Skye, our feet would instantly 
have been on our native heath. 

““Where is the ferry man?” we 
further inquired. 

““A’m him,” said the child, ‘an’ 
here’sh ma boat. A’ve jist to pit the 
watther oot o’ her ’—and in he jumped 
to the boat, and began to pump the 
water “oot o’ her”’ by means of a tin 
jug. When “she” was fairly empty, 
he half pushed, half hauled her over the 
rocks, deposited her in her native 
element, held on to her, and invited 
us to enter. 

‘* Now, it was all very well for Diana, 
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who was afraid of nothing. But for 
me—afraid of everything !—it was— 
well—it was not well. A small boy, a 
small boat, a small bit of condensed 
Atlantic. What wasI todo? It was 
another case of the devil and the deep 
sea, and poor me (the case is excusable 
in such a case) between the two! Spend 
the night in that desolate public- 
house, where they “‘ had the license ? ” 
No, no! 

Drawing my skirts about my tremb- 
ling form, I followed Diana’s jaunty 
lead into the boat. She, thoroughly 
enjoying the situation, seated herself 
opposite the boy, and conversed geni- 
ally with him during the voyage. 

He told her that this was the ferry 
that “the big Glesgo boats was feart 
0.” He himself had seen them “‘ hev- 
ing to wait eever so long before they 
could face her.” 

There was a gentleman, he further 
informed her, who wanted to ferry 
across, “‘an’ he wudna hev a man at 
all at all. He went off alon’, and what 


think ye happened? Ay, he was got 
doon at Balmacara—himsel’ an’ his 
boat.” 

Thus pleasantly did they commune 
one with another—Diana and the boy. 
I, meanwhile, sat holding on to my 
bicycle, my shoulders up to my ears, 
my knees knocking one against the 
other, and the extreme tips of my toes 
resting on the thin boards that sepa- 
rated me from a watery grave. I 
recommend the attitude to anyone in 
like circumstances. It relieves, by 
diverting, the inward tension. 

If I was not the first to get into the 
boat, I was certainly the first to get out. 
So grateful was I to that boy for not 
letting us sample the slimy depths of 
that awful ferry, that I felt inclined to 
empty my purse into his expectant 
hands. It was only motives of prudence 
that restrained the outward expression 
of my gratitude. We did not know 
what might yet be before us. At this 
point in our wanderings, St. Paul would 
probably be the only one who could 
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quite enter into our feelings. Thank 
goodness there were no more ferries ! 
We were in our native land once more. 
The Glenelg hotel was within sight, and 
so was tea. Mounting our bicycles we 
galloped off on a good road, at a good 
. pace, and with never a backward glance. 
Passing a big bare unused looking 
structure (ancient barracks we were 
told), we were soon riding down the 
pretty street of the village of Glenelg. 
The hotel was a grand imposing 
affair, beautifully furnished, and able 
to provide a most appetising tea. If 


we had only been content to spend the. 


night there! But no, we must needs fulfil 
our destiny, and go on to Shiel Inn. We 
were told it was only ten or eleven 
miles; but they neglected to inform us 
that the miles were perpendicular ones. 


Oh! the refreshing qualities of a good 
cup of tea! Life once more seemed 
worth living, and a ten miles’ ride on a 
summer evening a most desirable thing. 
In good spirits we rode out of 
Glenelg. Giving a comprehensive look 
all around, we saw that it lay in a 
valley facing Skye, and was separated 
from the rest of Scotland by a semi- 
circle of mountains. Mountains I say 
advisedly. We were glad they were 
not mere hills, for in that case we 
would have been expected to climb over 
them. Nobody would expect us to 
ride over mountains, consequently, 
there must be a normal road somewhere 
between them leading out to our 
promised land. Such conclusions did 
we draw. Worthy of Sherlock Holmes, 
were they not ? 


(To be continued.) 


WHERE TARRIEST THOU? 
By WANDA anp MAX HELLERT 


WHERE tarriest thou, 


Lady I am to love? Thou comest not. 
Hast thou no word of my unhappy lot? 
I looked for thee ere now. 


Canst thou yet stay 


When all my soul is hungry for thy voice ; 
When the sweet torturing vision of thy joys 
Near eats my heart away? 


Thou art so near, 


My burning eyes are blinded by thy face, 
My trembling hands thy tender palms cnlace— 
Vain dream; thou art not here. 


Linger no more; 


My love shall lead thy feet.in pleasant ways, 
My lips increase thy loveliness with praise 
Till Death unbar the door. 


Where art thou, Sweet? 


I ache tor thee as thirsting harts for streams, 
Oh, radiant promised angel of my dreams, 
Why must we never meet? 
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LOVE, AND A ’CELLO CASE 


By JEAN COURTENAY 


Illustrated by 


HE ’cello case had been stand- . 
| ing in the ticket-office of the 


small country station of B—— 
_ for two days, waiting to be 
called for. 

The porter grumbled at it every time 
he passed, not because he had any 
particular grudge against it, but be- 
cause it was his habit to grumble at 
everything. The only exception he 
made in the matter was the station- 
master, and this was a question of 
policy rather than inclination. It ham- 
pered him considerably. His conver- 
sation was reduced to a minimum, for 
he dared not become discoursive for 
fear of becoming abusive. In fact the 
restraint necessary to prevent such a 
catastrophe was so severe, that, after 
an interview of any length with his 
chief, he was obliged to retire to the 
furthest end of the platform and dis- 
burse the accumulated grumbles for the 
benefit of ruminating cows. 

The porter’s chief objection to the 
station-master was, that “‘’e belonged 
to the gentry, ’e’d be blowed if ’e 
didn’t.” 

Well, no doubt the porter knew the 
gentry when he saw them. He had 
many opportunities, for there were a 
large number of country families living 
within a radius of ten miles, and the 
Station at B was by far the 
nearest for all of them. 

But the porter was not the only one 


who found the station-master a little . 


perplexing. 

Farmer Broen confided to his wife 
that ‘the new chap at the station 
weren’t no ord’nary chap,” and he 
seriously believed that he had “‘ come 
down more’n one step in the world.” 


Gilbert Holiday 


Mr. Glassmore, the proprietor of the 
‘“‘ Tregannon Arms,” considered that he 
“gave hisself airs,’ because he was 
not a customer, and did not frequent 
the bar parlour as his predecessor had 
done. 

And Lord Tregannon was conscious, 
immediately he spoke to Gordon, of a 
nameless something about him that 
levelled the apparent differences of 
their rank and station, though the 
station-master never failed in the 
prompt attention and respect due from 
aman in his position to the Lord of 
the Manor. 

The ’cello case attracted Gordon with 
the force of a magnet. Over and over 
again in the course of the day, he would 
come in and gloat over it—that really is 
the only word at all descriptive of his 
manner. He would pass his hand 
tenderly over the wooden case, and gaze 
at it as though it were his dearest 
friend. 

It had come from a well-known house 
in Bond Street, for the outside told him 
that, and it was addressed to Lady 
Hilda Tregannon. 

The station-master knew Lord Tre- 
gannon, but had never seen _ his 
daughter, Lady Hilda. He was not 
interested in her, except as the owner of 
the ’cello, but this one fact made her 
the most enviable personage in the 
county to him. It was a curious trait 
In a_ station-master, but then there 
were several as curious in this specimen. 

He hadn’t the official face. All 
avocations tend to produce some special 
type of countenance. There is the 
horsey face, and the legal face; the 
dramatic face and the scientific face ; 
the mercantile face and the face of the 
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“man about town.” Therefore, he, 
being what he was, ought to have 
owned to official features. 

But he didn’t ; which was distinctly 
detrimental to his chances of success as 
a company’s servant. 

** Tell me that chap will make a good 
station-master!”’ was the indignant 
remark of one who considered himself a 
judge of faces. “ Why, one look at him 
is enough! He'll no more make a 
railway official than I should make a 
poet!” — 

This was conclusive, the alternative 
being obviously beyond the bounds of 
possibility. 

Angus Gordon, then, was apparently 
a foregone failure in the calling he had 
adopted. Adopted, there was the crux 
of the whole matter. He was not in 
his right niche. He had been born to 
other things, and his face was a true 
index to his natural calling. 

He had the full, broad forehead, the 
projecting line of eyebrow, the deep-set 
eye, and the sensitive mouth that 
marks the man of music. His plentiful 
dark hair, it is true, was not longer than 
the most successful railway official’s 
should be, but that was but a greater 
proof that his face told the truth. 
Long, unkempt locks do not proclaim 
the man of genius either in the musician 
or the artist ; some of the masters -in 
both arts have owned them undeniably, 
but they were exceptions, and the rule 
holds good that they generally call 
attention to the amateur or dilettante 
who is trying to persuade folk that he 
is great, but who will never rise beyond 
a miserable mediocrity. 

With Angus, the music was tm him, 
fretting for expression. He did not sit 
before a piano for hours at a time, 
worrying out uncomfortable harmonies 
in thimblefuls, or bar lengths, then 
jotting them down on the manuscript 
paper before him. He did not madden 


his neighbours and housemates by 
thumping his piled-up musical agonies 
on a long-suffering piano, or any other 
musical instrument capable of inflicting 
torture of this kind under the nght 
management. He left this for the 
long-haired brotherhood, together with 
all eccentricities in collars and ties. He 
dressed as a railway official should, and 
if his own taste had had freer rein, 
would have dressed as any self-respect- 
ing Englishman should. 

In the charming little modem cottage, 
which had recently been built close to 
the station, and in which he lived with 
his dog and his old deaf housekeeper, 
there was neither piano nor stringed 
instrument of any kind. But there 
were loose sheets of paper here and 
there, on which he had captured the 
haunting melodies, and surging har- 
monies which the angels so often brought 
him. They had never been heard, save 
by Angus Gordon’s brain, for he was 
reserved and diffident, and he loved 
them. No publisher had glanced at 
them; no musical critic had aired his 
opinions about them; but to their 
humble creator they represented the 
best of life. 

Sometimes when sitting in his tiny 
office on the platform, a dreamy rapt 
look would steal into his deep eyes, and 
a radiance kindle in his rather sombre 
face—he was listening—listening to 
music heard only by himself. 

The old laird, his father, had never 
quite made up his mind whether this 
gift of his son was a thing to be proud 
or ashamed of. It was still an un- 
settled question when he died. He had 
once, in a moment of unusual sagacity, 
given him a ’cello, and from that 
moment his son’s grateful heart forgave 
him all past want of sympathy for the 
sake of this treasure—a means of 
expressing himself in music. 

But the laird died, and his ailing wife 
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and little daughter had to be supported, 
and there was no one to do it, except 
young Angus. 

All his kith and kin were unanimous 
in their opinion about his music; they 
despised it. 

“Old Gordon made a sair mistake,” 
they said, with wise shakings of heads 
and portentious frowns; “‘he allowed 
his son to grow up a dreamer. Dreams 
will not buy bread for his mother and 
the lassie. It is time he awoke.” 

And Angus, stung by their words, 
determined to find work, no matter how 
hard or how humble, that should 
enable him to keep his mother and 
sister without help from any of them. 

He was obliged to begin at the lowest 
rung of the ladder, but he shirked 
nothing. He gained a step here and 
there, and starved and pinched heroic- 
ally in his lonely garret, that the two 
dependent on his exertions should have 
the little comforts they needed in their 
northern home. His treasured ’cello 
was his joy and consolation. Hunger 
and cold were forgotten, and weariness 
vanished, while he drew from its strings 
the most secret thoughts and aspirations 
of his heart, clothed in music that was 
divine. 

But Mrs.Gordon grew worse, and the 
’cello was sold to provide comfort for 
the invalid, and when she died, his 
sister decided to go to an uncle, but 
Angus insisted upon giving her a little 
quarterly allowance for her dress. 
When he obtained the post of station- 
master at B , he wrote and asked 
her to come to him, but the long absent 
brother seemed almost a stranger to the 
growing girl, and she decided to remain 
where she was. 

Sometimes he almost felt justified in 
replacing the ’cello, or in getting a 
violin, for the angels’ orchestras were 
complete, and he wrote as he heard 
them. But when this thought grew 


too bold he always sent his sister an 
extra gift—something to buy her a 
new gown or other necessity, and for 
himself—a quire of manuscript paper 
cost little, and yet could hold the angels’ 
songs. 

That was how matters stood when 
the ’cello case arrived for Lady Hilda 
Tregannon. It stood in the ticket- 
office for three days before any enquiries 
were made about it. 

Lord Tregannon was driven to the 
station on the morning of the fourth 
day by a tall, fair girl, who, after her 
father had disappeared with the train 
round the curve just beyond the plat- 
form, called the porter and asked 
whether a _ packing-case had come 
addressed to Lady Hilda Tregannon ? 

“Yes, your ladyship,” he replied 
stolidly. 

‘* Ask the station-master to come and 
speak to me for a moment,” said the 
lady. “Be quick, for the mare is 
fresh.”’ 

The porter moved away with even 
more than his usual deliberation. He 
objected strongly to be told to hurry. 
However, he made his way to the 
station-master and delivered his mes- 
sage, 

Angus Gordon went at once to the 
side of the dogcart, and raised his 
peaked cap to its fair occupant. 

““Good morning,” she said, giving 
him the faintest nod and a supercilious 
glance. ‘‘ You are the station-master. 
I suppose ?”’ She intended her glance 
to be supercilious, but it lost that 
expression and gained another as it fell 
on the man beside her. It plainly said: 
“ Station-master, indeed! Then you 
have no business to be so aristocratic 
looking! I consider it great imperti- 
nence on your part.” 

But Gordon missed the look. and 
answered pleasantly: “* At your service, 
madam.”’ 
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““Ts there a wooden case, containing 
a musical instrument, waiting here for 
Lady Hilda Tregannon ?” she asked 
with an air of hauteur, just to keep this 
odd official in his proper place. 

“ There is a ’cello in the ticket-office 
so addressed,”’ said Gordon. ‘ Pardon 
me, but are you Lady Hilda Tre- 
gannon ? ”’ 

“Tam,” was the curt reply. ‘ Will 
vou kindly hold the mare’s head while 
I give you instructions regarding it? 
She is impatient at the long wait.” 

Gordon did as requested. He stroked 
the animal’s soft earsand spoke gently 
to her, while the spirited animal rubbed 
her muzzle against his coat. 

“T shall be glad if you will remove 
the wooden case,” continued Lady 
Hilda; “it 1s cumbersome—and_ un- 
necessary. Can you take it for safety 
to your house till it is called for ? ” 

“ Certainly, my lady.” 

“Thanks. You can let her go now.” 
Then as Gordon stepped aside and 
again raised his cap, she added as an 
afterthought over her — shoulder: 
* Kindly notice whether the instru- 
ment arrived in perfect condition. It 
has been done up. Good morning.” 

Then she let the mare have her head 
and was soon whirled out of sight. 

Gordon stood and watched her depar- 
ture. He was not more interested in 
Lady Hilda Tregannon than he had 
been before seeing her, but he felt 
absolutely certain that she could not 
play the ’cello. 

When the last train had come and 
gone, and the station-master’s work for 
the day was over, he shouldered the 
long wooden case standing in the 
ticket-office, and with it went towards 
his pretty cottage. It stood just above 
the station, where a bridge spanned the 
cutting. It was low-built with a quaint 
sloping roof of dark brown tiles; and 
the walls were plastered a deep cream- 
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colour between the brown beams that 
intersected them at intervals. Case- 
ment windows let in the soft evening 
air, and the garden was sweet with the 
scent of flowers. 

Entering the cottage, Gordon 
deposited his burden in the sitting- 
room and ran upstairs to change his 
official clothes. When he came back 
all trace of the station-master had 
vanished, and in his rough tweed 
Norfolk jacket he looked unmistakably 
a gentleman. 

The deaf old housekeeper brought in 
his frugal meal, and it was not until he 
had eaten that he set to work to open 
the case. 

When he had succeeded, and the 
*cello lay before him in its canvas cover, 
his heart began to beat rapidly and his 
eyes grew eager. 

“Kindly notice whether the instru- 
ment arrived in perfect condition,” 
Lady Hilda had said. Surely the only 
way to carry out her instructions was 
to play upon it. | 

With tender fingers he loosened the 
straps and drew the instrument from 
its cover. It was a beauty, that he 
could see. He tried the strings and 
found they needed tuning. Drawing 
up a chair, he sat down and drew the 
’cello towards him; _ then, having 
tightened the bow, he commenced to 
tune it. As he did so, and the long- 
missed sounds filled the room, his face 
quivered with emotion, his dark eyes 
glowed with excitement, and his thin, 
supple fingers trembled. 

He played himself into paradise, and 
soared away in the music forgetful of 
time or place ; forgetful of trains and 
porters, of weariness and _ loneliness, 
and of everything. 

When at last he came back to earth 
and everyday life, he found the dawn 
was approaching. He lifted the cover 
to replace the ’cello, when his eye was 
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caught by something white on the floor. 
He picked it up and discovered a 
photograph. 

A grave pure face in which childhood 
was only partly hidden by a growing 
womanliness. With masses of soft hair 
that waved from a bread lew brow, and 
large questioning eyes set widely apart 
beneath straight delicate lines. A 
tender wistful mouth, whose gracious 
curves showed sympathy and a quiet 
humour, and a firm short chin that gave 
strength and character to the whole. 

Gordon gazed at it as though fascin- 
ated. 

What dear child-woman had been the 
original of the photo? He had known 
so few women in his life; his mother, 
frail and ill-looking, always surrounded 
as it were by an atmosphere of gloom ; 
his sister, too young to be a companion 
when the parting time came; these 
were his nearest, and other women had 
never attracted him. He had often 
hungered for sympathy, it is a want 
that clamours in all artistic natures ; 
but the super-sensitiveness which ac- 
companies that want is so quick to 
discern any lack of instant compre- 
hension, any effort to meet its require- 
ments, and withdraws so swiftly from 
an alien touch, that the need goes often 
unsatisfied. It had been so with him. 

He felt a strong wish, as he looked at 
the pictured face, to tell the story of 
his starved hopes, and crushed ambi- 
tions to those grave true eyes, and to 
hear what the tender lips would say in 
reply. 

What a comforter she would be! 

Then he suddenly remembered that 
the ’cello belonged to the cold haughty 
woman who had spoken to him in the 
morning, and that he was a small 
country station-master. 

There was no trace of the dreamy 
musician in the stern brusque man who 
called the sleepy porter sharply to 


order before five in the morning of the 
next day, nor did he appear as the hours 
went on. But when evening and rest 
came at last, the irksome mask was 
dropped and Angus Gordon was once 
more himself, flushed and eager with 
anticipation over the delight the ’cello 
case would yield up. 

Half scornful of himself for the 
whimsical fancy, he set the photo up in 
front of him, and then with a wonderful 
abandon, he poured forth his pent-up 
confidences in a flood of music. And 
the silent listener seemed to understand 
completely. 

Soengrossed was he, that a timid knock 
was repeated before it reached his ear. 

He laid down the ’cello, and went to 
the door. A woman’s form stood there 
in the dusk of the summer night. ° 

‘‘ Does the station-master live here ?”’ 

The voice was that of a gentlewoman, 
very soft and clear. 

The rapt radiance was dying from 
the musician’s face. This question. 
with its recall to the sordid realities of 
life, dispersed the last gleam. 

““T am the station-master—Angus 
Gordon. Did you wish to see me?” 

“IT am told that you have kindlv 
taken charge of a ’cello for me. I have 
now come to fetch it.” 

Angus Gordon flushed. His music 
must have been audible to the stranger 
as she stood at the door. The ’cello 
was lying on the table in his little room. 

‘* Will you come in ? ” he said slowly, 
and led the way. His brain was busy 
devising apologies as he did so, but 
when the light of the lamp revealed the 
visitor’s face, all his uncertainty van- 
ished. It was the original of the 
photograph. 

He pointed to the ’cello and the bow 
lying beside it. 

‘Lady Hilda Tregannon requested 
me to take it out of the wooden case in 
which it arrived. I did so.” 
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“Were you plaving just now ?”’ said 
the girl, looking at him wonderingly. 
‘“Yes—on your ’cello!” 

‘No, not mine. It was dear Tom’s 
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There was a tone of awe in ner soft 
voice. ‘‘ Pardon me, Mr. Gordon, but 
—I thought you said you were the 
station-master ? ”’ 


‘IT WAS THE ORIGINAL OF THE PHOTOGRAPH ™ 


—my brother,” she explained. The 
enormity of his crime seemed lost on 
her, for she took no notice of his 
confession. “I cannot play—but, I 
know a master’s touch when I hear it.” 


‘‘Tam,” he answered almost bitterly. 
‘““ And yet you can play like that !”’ 
cried the girl incredulously. ‘‘ [ cannot 
understand. You are a musician—a 
greater one than Tom ever was. Why 
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are you masquerading as a station- 
master ? ” 

Gordon’s heart leapt, and his face 
quivered at this unshrinking recognition 
of his genius. It was the first he had 
ever known. 

““IT am a poor man, and must earn 
my living,” he said at last. “ The 
dreams of music I cherished were 
ridiculed and scorned. You are the 
first who has understood ; but-—I knew 
you would.” 

“You knew I would!” repeated his 
visitor, lifting her great grey eyes to his 
face. ‘“ But—I have never seen you 
before. How could you know anything 
about me ? ” 

The masses of palest gold hair were 
there; the eyes were as true, and the 
mouth as tender. He took courage. 

‘IT found this inside the ’cello case.” 

He pointed to the photo, propped up 
against a book in front of the chair in 
which he had been playing. 

The girl bent forward to see it, and 
a quick, loving smile irradiated her 
face. 

““It was Tom’s,” she said softly. 
** He always carried a photo of me with 
him, ‘1n case he forgot what I was like,’ 
he said. We were alone in the world, 
and—all in all to each other,’’ she added, 
and the grey eyes were full of tears. 
‘“* But, I don’t quite understand. Why 
did you place the photograph there ? ”’ 

“Because I was playing to you,” 
replied Gordon bluntly. “ You were 
the best audience I have ever had.” 

“I am so glad I was good,” said the 
girl gently, “but you will have far 
better some day. And now, Mr. Gor- 
don, will you be so very. kind as to do 
up the ’cello for me, I have to carry it 
to Tregannon Court to-night.” 

‘““Tregannon Court! You could not 
manage it, it is a good two miles from 
here!” 


‘““T must,” was the firm reply. “I 


am living there with my relatives for a 
few months, and they will certainly not 
send for me.” 

“But you are not Lady Hulda 
Tregannon ?”’ said Gordon, almost 
eagerly. ‘“‘ The ’cello was addressed—” 

“That is quite right. It was 
addressed to my cousin, Lady Hilda. 
because I did not quite know when |! 
should be coming. I am only Nance 
Tregannon, the daughter of the Rev. 
Cornish Tregannon—and a very insig- 
nificant person indeed,” she added 
naively. 

Gordon had fastened the last strap, 
and now took down his rough tweed cap. 
“You will not object if I see that 
‘very insignificant person’ home ?” 
he said, taking possession of the ’cello. 

“You are very good—but I don't 
like to trouble you. You would wish 
to go on with your music perhaps ? ”’ 

“Without any instrument?” he 
asked, smiling. 

“You haven’t a 2 Ah!” she 
said softly, pitifully. There was a 
slight pause, and then she_ began 
hesitatingly: “I want to ask you a 
favour, Mr. Gordon; may I?” 

**T think it would be better not,” was 
the grave answer, but the grateful 
flash in Angus Gordon’s eyes showed his 
visitor that he also was quick to under- 
stand. | 

Then they started out together, and 
during that quiet walk, the cloak of 
reserve that Gordon usually wrapped 
so closely round him, dropped from 
him unawares, and he told his com- 
panion many things with regard to his 
birth, his old home life in Scotland, and 
the hard struggle of later years, that had 
never before passed his lips. 

Ay ! he had been right in his estimate 
—she understood. 

When he let himself in, more than an 
hour later, he saw the photo still 
standing on his table. It must have 
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heen an oversight, of course, but— 
under the circumstances—he decided to 
keep it until she asked for it. 

I never heard that she did. 

* * * * * 

It was six months later, when he 
knew that Nance Tregannon was leav- 
ing the Court to earn her living as a 
companion, that Angus Gordon grew 
desperate enough to risk all, and ask 
her to be his wife. 

They had met often during that time 
~-by accident on the girl’s part, but the 
accident had often been planned by the 
man. 

The proud Lady Hilda would have 
received a terrible shock had she seen 
her small, and much-snubbed cousin 
chatting merrily with Gordon, the 
station-master, as they walked along 
some country lane, or wandered through 
one of the Tregannon plantations when 
his work for the day was over. 

She knew nothing of that other man 
—the musician. The angels’ songs he 
shared with Nance, who trembled with 
pride in his genius, would have been so 
much waste paper to her, for how could 
a common station-master do anything 
worthy of note? The idea was pre- 
posterous. 

The porter knew of their friendship. 
He came upon them suddenly one day, 
just outside the station, and went away, 
after touching his cap furtively, and 
ruminated with the cows for some 
minutes before he could recover his 
equanimity. 

‘Nance !—little Nance !”’ said Angus 
Gordon, as he stood towering above the 
small womanly figure. “Is it any good 
at all ? 23 

“Is what any good ? ” asked Nance 
~—though she knew. 

‘““My love, dear—my love for you. 
[ can’t let you go, Nance—without 
tellng you.” 

“T think it’s like your music,” she 


LOVE, AND A ’CELLO CASE 
said softly then, and a smile began to 
dimple the corners of her mouth. 

“* Like my music ? ”? repeated Gordon. 
“What do you mean ? ” 

““ It’s—too good to be wasted,” was 
the answer, and it came very tenderly 
though shyly withal. 

“You mean it, Nance! You mean 
it ?”’ cried Gordon, gripping her little 
hands. ‘“ You know who I am—and 
yet you mean it.” 

“* There’s only one man in the world 
that I should mean it to—and he’s 
acting as station-master just now at a 
littl———__ Oh, Angus, you know that I 
mean it,” she said, suddenly dropping 
her fun, and she let her fair head just 
touch his coat above his beating heart, 
where her two hands were still held 
tightly. 

“Thank God, I do!” he said, and 
his deep voice shook. “ You always 
understand, beloved.” 

‘* And I always will, dear,” was the 
answer, and it was said with wonderful 
confidence. “Love is the only key 
needed—and I have that safely in my 
keeping.” 

Then he bent his dark head, and 
removing the station-master’s cap, took 
his betrothal kiss. 

* * * * x 

They always knew he would never 
stop long, was the universal verdict, 
when, shortly after, Gordon sent in his 
resignation and left the neighbour- 
hood. | 

Whether they also knew that their 
station-master would eventually take 
the musical world by storm, delighting 
enthusiastic thousands by his exquisite 
rendering of his own compositions, did 
not transpire. No doubt they did. 

One there was who had prophesied 
it all along ; a proud and thankful bit 
of a woman named Nance Gordon, who, 
her husband declares, is still his best 
audience. 
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HE coming of Billy vied as a 

| topic of conversation in Fern- 
leigh Dene with the advent of 

the new curate. At the Rose 

Cottage Billy triumphed over the curate. 
For one thing, the curate had arrived, 
and Billy had not, and the curate was 
no relation to the ladies at the Rose 
Cottage, and Billy was. So Miss 
Agatha disposed of the curate in a few 
words of strong disapproval. She said 
he had inclinations towards Rome, 
because he intoned the responses. 
Deep down in her heart Miss Primrose 
thought his intoning was beautiful, and 
much more conducive to reverence than 
the rector’s abrupt, flat voice. The 
three intermediate aunts of Billy agreed 
with Miss Agatha, because they always 
did agree with Miss Agatha. So after 
the advent of the letter from India, 
Billy flourished as a topic of conversa- 
tion at the Rose Cottage. Miss Agatha 
talked a good deal of Billy’s father too. 
She had mothered Billy’s father only 
less completely than she had mothered 
Miss Primrose, because their own and 
Miss Agatha’s mother had been an 
invalid for several years before she died, 
and left a delicate baby to Miss Agatha’s 
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sole care. Miss Agatha had always 
been methodical: now that Billy was 
coming to her from India, she looked up 
all her old, infallible recipes for every 
childish ailment, from scarlet fever to 
“result of eating unripe fruit.”’ She 
unpacked various articles of old- 
fashioned clothing ; she had the little 
white bed Billy’s father had slept in 
brought down from the attic, blankets 
and sheets aired, all a fortnight before 
Billy could arrive ; and, looking at the 
photograph on the mantelshelf of the 
prim little pink and white boy with 
long fair curls, who was Billy’s father 
now, she decided exactly what Bully 
would do and say on arrival; exactly 
how he would grieve and they would 
comfort him ; how he should spend his 
first evening, and what time he should 
go to bed. 

The day came round at last. It was 
a beautiful day, sunny and warm, and 
all the roses in the garden seemed to 
send out their sweetest perfumes to 
greet Billy; and a soft little breeze 
hovered anxiously about them, ready 
to carry their scent to him, lest he 
should not notice it. He was to arrive 
by the 4.15 train. The friends in whose 
care he had travelled from India, were 
to drop him at Fernleigh Dene station, 
and go on to their destination further 
north. 

At the breakfast table that day 
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Miss Agatha talked of Billy’s father. 
“Willie,’—Billy’s father had been called 
“Willie,” —was so very affectionate and 
tender-hearted. I am afraid his poor 
little son will grieve terribly at being 
parted from these friends he has cared 
for since his babyhood.”’ 

“And his father and mother, too,”’ 
one of the aunts said. 

“Yes, he will cry, and feel very 
lonely, and want to be petted—a little 
judicious petting will not harm him.” 

This was an axiom from the notes 
she had been looking up: notes com- 
piled in the days of Billy’s father’s 
childhood. ; 

“We must have tea ready for him 
directly he arrives,”’ she went on, ‘‘ and 


he will sit at my left, though just to-day 


I expect he will sit on my lap.” 

“ Won’t he be rather big for that ? ” 
Miss Primrose suggested. 

“ Really, my dear, I think I may 
clam to know more about little boys 
than you do. Willie, at that age, 
always wanted to sit on my lap when 
he was sad.” 

At half past three that afternoon, 
Betsy, the donkey, was put in the 
governess cart, and Miss Agatha drove 
off in style. As she drove at Betsy’s 
leisurely pace, along the dusty, twisting 
road, with its hedges twined about with 
wilé roses, her thoughts went forward 
to the coming meeting. She had not 
quite decided which of her two home- 
made herb tonics she would administer 
to Willie’s boy. Probably he would 
require the stronger, since he was being 
sent home because the Indian climate 
was beginning to tell on him. Rumin- 
ating, Miss Agatha drove into the 
Station. She had to wait on the plat- 
form for half an hour, the train being 
late, and Miss Agatha being early, but 
she waited with a beautiful serenity. 
It was one of her maxims of life to be a 
quarter of an hour early for a train. 
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She hated to be hurried : a calm dignity 
was her chief characteristic. 

The train puffed in in a leisurely sort 
of way at last. Miss Agatha stood 
well back till it had quite stopped, then 
she approached the first-class carriages. 
Only one passenger alighted at Fern- 
leigh Dene, an exceedingly small passen- 
ger, who stood, once his feet had lit on 
the platform, very square and sturdy, 
with legs wide apart, and hands in the 
pockets of diminutive knickerbockers. 

Miss Agatha approached hesitatingly. 
An anxious face at the window of the 
carriage from which the small passenger 
had been emitted brightened at her 
approach. 

“You are Miss Anstruther ? Oh, that ° 
is all right then. Yes, that is Billy— 
so sorry to lose him—daren’t get out— 
porter said train was late—going on at 
once. Father sent all sorts of messages 
—been such a good boy—love him— 
good-bye—hope to see him again— 
good-bye, Billy—good-bye.”’ 

Miss Agatha was left on the platform 
with her nephew. Billy stood immov- 
able, his eyes on the receding train, 
his hat in his hands. Miss Agatha felt 
bewildered, the rush and bustle of that 
sudden meeting and parting was dis- 
concerting. She looked at Billy and 
collected her scattered wits. 

“Well, Billy dear,” she said, and 
bent to kiss him. Billy backed, rammed 
on his hat, and held out a small brown 
hand. 

‘* How do you do, Aunt Aggythar ? ”’ 
he said. 

Miss Agatha took’the hand. Sud- 
denly she was smitten with a terrifying 
thought. “‘The luggage!” she ex- 
claimed ; ‘‘ oh, Billy, your boxes!” 

She turned and almost ran along the 
platform. Billy’s voice, very much 
surprised, pursued her. 

“It’s all right, and that’s the wrong 
end, Aunt Aggythar.” 
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She paused and looked back. 

‘* How do you know ? ” 

“The luggage isn’t put in front of 
the train,” Billy explained, with a 
shocked air of surprise that made Miss 
Agatha feel small. 

‘* And the porters do all that,” Billy 
further explained, with the calm air of 
an old experienced traveller, “‘ and 
they’re down there. I can see them.” 

Miss Agatha, having arranged about 
the boxes being sent up, left the station, 
and entered the cart, followed by Billy. 
Then began the drive home; it began 
in a strange silence. Miss Agatha 
sought after all the things she had 
meant to say to the little weeping, blue- 
eyed, golden-haired Billy of her fancy, 
and found them unsuitable somehow to 
this dry-eyed, brown, silent scrap of a 
nephew opposite her. . 

She began, however, in desperation. 

You will miss the kind friends who 
brought you across the sea in the big 
ship, Billy.” 

Silence. Bully stared gravely at 
Betsy’s right ear, as she ambled along. 

“ Billy!” Miss Agatha raised her 
voice, “‘ I said you will miss your kind 
friends who brought you across the sea 
in the big ship.” 

“It wasn’t a ship, Aunt Aggythar, 
it was a mail boat. Why doesn’t her 
other ear wag too?” 

Miss Agatha gasped ; a spasm passed 
over her face. Was Willie’s son with- 
out natural affection ? 

** Billy,” her voice was full of feeling, 
“it must have been a sorrowful parting 
between you and your parents, and 
your dear little baby sister. Wasn’t it, 
Billy? A very sad and sorrowful 
parting ? ” 

“Why doesn’t it, Aunt Aggythar ?”’ 
Billy’s tone grew urgent. “* Why doesn’t 
it wag like the other one ? ” 

Miss Agatha forgot to answer. A 
terrible sense of disappointment was 


stealing over her. She made a cluteh 
after the sweet little pink and whié'c 
Billy of her dreaming, but he had gone. 
In his place sat this brown atoin. 

‘You are sure you are Billy?” she 
murmured bewilderedly. 

“Yes, Aunt Aggythar,” Billy  as- 
sured her gravely. 

Miss Agatha reddened ; she felt sh: 
had been foolish. 

They drove slowly along the dusty 
road in silence. Billy sat like a small 
brown image, his eyes on Betsy’s right 
ear. Miss Agatha found herself casting 
around in her mind for something to 
say; it was so difficult to talk to an 
image. After a while she essayed 
anxiously: ‘Did your parents send 
no messages to me, Billy ? ”’ 

‘*There’s a letter in my box, Aunt 
Aggythar.” 

‘Did your father and mother see 
you right on to your sh—boat, dear ? ”’ 

“Yes. Why doesn’t her other 
ear a 

““Oh, because there is something 
wrong with her right ear,’’ Miss Agatha 
almost snapped, and in silence they 
drove on, in silence they reached Rose 
Cottage, and drew up at the little gate. 

A bevy of aunts stood in the little 
porch awaiting Billy. Billv’s eyes left 
the donkey’s ear, and fixed themselves 
on the aunts. 

“T’ll go round to the stabulls, please,” 
he said to Miss Agatha. 

“You will come in with me, dear. 
Are you shy? You mustn’t be shy, 
Billy, all your aunts will love you.” 

Billy’s cheeks were scarlet. 

*1’m not,” he said, and climbed to 
the ground, and marched sturdily up 
the little front path to the porch. 
There he was surrounded with a soft 
flutter of welcome. Three aunts tried 
to kiss him. Billy’s hands worked 
hard, warding them off. The fourth 
aunt, a young and pretty aunt, came 
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““AUNT AGATHA APPROACHED HESITATINGLY.” 


smilingly forward, hand outstretched. “All right. Jus’ you and me,” Billy 
Billy’s eyes leapt to her face, Billy’s acquiesced. ‘Can you play cricket ?” 


small fingers clung round hers. ‘“*T’m afraid I can’t, Billy.” 
“Let’s go for a walk,” Billy said. “Oh, well, Pl teach you.” 
No one heard him but Miss Primrose. “ Billy, dear, I will take you up to 
She smiled brightly. your room and wash your hands and 
“To-morrow, Billy,” she said. face,’ interposed Miss Agatha, 
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Billy turned, his brown little face 
glowing scarlet. 

‘““T wash my own hands and face, 
Aunt Aggythar,” he said, with immense 
dignity. 

““Oh! Oh, very well, it is as well to 
teach children to be independent and 
self-reliant.” 

Billy came down to tea, a sturdy 
advertisement of his own powers with 
soap and water, and clambered on to 
the big leather chair at Miss Agatha’s 
left hand. His eves studied Miss 
Primrose earnestly from over the top 
of his slice of bread and butter. They 
questioned him about his life in India. 
Billy wriggled on his chair, and an- 
swered monosyllabically. 

“You shall have tea instead of milk, 
for a treat,’’ Miss Agatha said. 

“Oh! how nice,’ the other aunts 
exclaimed. 

Billy, his eyes still on Miss Primrose, 
burst out: “ Are your mussools in good 
condishong ? ”’ 

The aunts looked astonished. Miss 
Primrose held out a slender arm, and 
laughed. 

“You shall feel them afterwards and 
tell me, Billy.” 

He nodded. “ All right.”’ 

Miss Agatha said, *“* You must be 
very happy with us, Billy; you must 
look upon us as your parents, dear.” 

Billy objected earnestly. ‘One of 
them was a man,’’ he said. 

Miss Agatha felt unhappy. The 
little pink and white Billy would flit 
about in her mind—the Billy of the 
tonic still appealed to her. She said 
softly, ““ You may come and sit on my 
lap, dear, if you like.” 

Billy’s eyes turned, big and startled, 
to her face. “ What ?” he ejaculated 
in a sudden jerk. 

“Tsaid you might sit on my lap, dear.” 

Billy’s cheeks fairly tingled ; he slid 
rapldly off his chair. 


* Billy |”? 
‘“‘T’ve done,” he called back over his 
sioulder, and ran out into the garden. 

Miss Agatha rose ; sat down again. 

‘* Perhaps he has gone to weep,”’ she 
said. ‘I will go and comfort him when 
I have finished my tea.” 

‘““He hasn’t touched his tea,” said 
an aunt, peering into Billy’s mug. 

‘* Grief, I suppose,’’ Miss Agatha said. 
‘““T began to think he was hard and 
careless! How one misjudges children 
if one is not careful. And I noticed he 
ate only two slices of bread and butter. 
Poor little boy.”’ 

She forgot her third cup of tea. Too 
polite to leave the table before her 
sisters had finished, she sat and glared 
till she made one choke over a piece of 
crust, and another surreptitiously give 
Tommy, the cat, her last half slice of 
bread and butter. Then she rose and 
went into the garden. She stood on 
the lawn, shading her eyes from the 
sun, and looked about the garden. 
Beyond the bed of blue and white 
lupins she caught sight of a pair of 
waving shoes. She hurried across the 
lawn and came upon Billy—the grieving 
Billy—standing upon his head! Miss 
Agatha was shocked. Billy righted 
himself hurriedly, nearly kicking her in 
the process. He stood before her, and 
his eyes went guiltily to a small picce 
of bread and brown sugar that had once 
been a slice, and a great thick slice too. 

Miss Agatha saw it; she pointed 
majestically : “* What is that, Billy ?”’ 

Billy shuffled his feet, his eyes sought 
the horizon. 

‘What, Aunt Aggythar ? ” 

“ That, Billy!” 

Billy’s eyes came down to the gravel 
path, to the piece of bread and brown 
sugar. He stuck his hands into his 
pockets and waited. 

“ Why don’t you answer 


~ me, 
William ? What ts that?” 
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“You know,” Billy said. He‘did not 
say it rudely; he was merely stating 
an evident fact. 

“TI wish you to tell me, William.” 

Billy eyed her interestedly. ‘‘ Don’t 
you know really ?”’ he said. “ Why, 
it’s bread and sugar, Aunt Aggythar.” 
He stooped and picked it up. “It’s 
awful good—you taste.” He had for- 
gotten his guilt in his interest. 

“IT do not wish to taste it,’’ but she 
softened down as far as “ Billy” 
instead of ‘‘ William.” ‘‘ Where did 
you get it, Billy ? ” she said. 

Kitching.” 

“Did Janet give it to you ?”’ 

Billy stared at the horizon again. 

“Why didn’t you finish your tea in 
the dining-room ? Billy, I am afraid 
you are a naughty little boy. And why 
didn’t you drink that nice tea I let you 
have ?” 

“It wasn’t tea,’ Billy said earnestly. 

“Oh, indeed! And what was it?” 

“Babby pap,” Billy said expres- 
sively. Miss Agatha went back into 
the house; she felt saddened. She 
went into the morning-room, and 
looked at the photograph of the prim 
little boy with the long curls. 

Miss Primrose came in while she was 
studying it. 

“Willie was so affectionate,” Miss 
Agatha said. 

“Children have such different ways 
of showing their feelings,” Miss Prim- 
rose said tentatively. 

“T think I know as much about 
children’s ways as you do, Primrose.” 
Miss Agatha’s tone was very dignificd ; 
she added tragically, ‘“‘ Billy was stand- 
ing on his head, eating a slice of bread 
and sugar.” 

Miss Primrose opened her pretty 
eyes. 

“He is quite hard, I am afraid, 
without natural feeling at all,” Miss 
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Miss Primrose went out into the 
garden thoughtfully. It was not a 
very large garden ; she soon discovered 
that Bflly was not in it. She went 
back quietly into the house, and began 
an unobtrusive search which failed to 
bring Billy to light. Now Billy had 
been told he was never to leave the 
garden without-special permission. Miss 
Primrose knew she ought to tell Miss 
Agatha; she stood a moment in the 
middle of the hall hesitating, then she 
put on a large shady hat, and slipped 
out into the garden, and so into the 
lane at the back of the house. She 
turned to the right, and went down 
towards the village. The peace of 
evening was creeping gently over the 
fields and lanes; _ children’s voices 
echoed in the distance. Miss Primrose 
lifted her face, and drank in the scent 
of the flowers and grass around her. 
She passed a few villagers, all of whom 
she knew, and spoke to, asking if they 
had seen her nephew. One directed 
her straight on, past the old church, 
where he had seen Billy looking at 
Farmer Gibbs’s pigs. It was just past 
Farmer Gibbs’s that Miss Primrose came 
upon Billy, and the peace of the evening 
was rudely jarred. For Billy was 
locked in a deadly embrace with Mrs. 
Ward’s Tommy. And Mrs. Ward came 
running down her front path, and the 
curate leapt over the window sill of the 
room he occupied in Mrs, Ward’s house, 
and Miss Primrose ran, and they all 
came upon the scene together, and the 
combatants were separated. 

“Oh! Billy,” Miss Primrose said. 
Billy wriggled his shoulder beneath the 
curate’s firm hand; his eyes glowered 
across at Tommy ; a rude red tongue 
ejected derisively made Tommy squirm 
in his mother’s grasp. But Mrs. Ward 
held on tightly, exclaiming volubly at 
Billy’s uncalled-for attack. 

‘* T was just standing here at the gate 
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with Tommy, Miss, just him and me, 
quiet and peaceful like, and I turned 
my back to go in, and the young 
gentleman just rushed across the road 
straight at Tommy! He did, Miss.” 

‘* Whatever made. you do it, Billy ? ” 
Miss Primrose asked. 

‘**T wanted to,” Billy said. 

““IT’d have licked him,” interposed 
Tommy furiously, “a ‘mummy’s boy,’ 
am I? Tl ‘mummy’s boy’ him!” 

“You'll come along in with me,” 
Mrs. Ward said firmly, and marched 
him up to the door. 

Miss Primrose and the curate were 
left standing in the road with Billy 
between them. It chanced that through 
Miss Agatha’s strong disapproval of the 
curate, Miss Primrose had never spoken 
to him till now. Billy spoke first. ‘* Let 
me go,” he said. 

“Not I, young man! Dangerous 
characters like you must be carefully 
looked after. Isn’t it so, Miss Anstru- 
ther?” 

‘“I—I am so sorry about it,’’ Miss 
Primrose said ; “did you see it from 
your window, Mr. Seldon ? ” 

It struck her that his voice was just 
as musical as she would have expected 
from his intoning. 

“Yes, [sawit. The attack certainly 
seemed unprovoked, but I daresay 
Billy can give us some reason for it, eh, 
Billy 2” 

Billy was drawing a horse in the dust 
of the road with the toe of his shoe. 

There was a little silence ; wafted on 
the evening air there came the far-off 
ringing of a church bell. 

Miss Primrose looked up at the curate. 

‘He will come home with me now,” 
she said gently. ° 

The curate did not relax his hold. 

‘*T think I had better come too, Miss 
Anstruther, in case he—er—started to 
go back, you know.” 

* Oh, don’t trouble, please, 1am sure 


he will come.’ Miss Primrose’s face. 
framed in the big hat, looked very 
charming. The curate responded earn- 
estly that it was no trouble at all, and 
he really thought he ought to come. 
Miss Primrose decided that he was very 
kind and considerate, in spite of his 
Romish inclinations. 

The curate placed himself beside her, 
with Billy on his right. Miss Primrose 
looked across down at Billy’s cropped 
head, with a puzzled little frown. 

“Billy,” her tone was appealing, 
“you must have had some reason for 
fighting Tommy? Tell me why you 
did it, Billy.” 

‘“T—I jus’ had to,” Billy said. 

* But why ?” 

Billy was silent. 

Miss Primrose sighed ; she appealed 
to the curate in a low voice. 

“Can you think of any reason, Mr. 
Seldon ? ” 

The curate bent his tall head. 

‘“ Well, Miss Anstruther, I’m afraid 
I can’t. I saw it all. I was. in the 
window, puzzling over the week’s ac- 
count,” he laughed, “trying to make 
out how I drink so much milk when I 
don’t have it in my tea.” 

“Do you have it from Gales? I’m 
afraid he isn’t very honest. You should 
have it from Mrs. Willis—such beautiful 
creamy milk, and she is such a nice 
woman. Why don’t you speak to Mrs. 
Ward about it ?” 

He sighed. 

‘** Well, I confess I’m a coward, Miss 
Anstruther. I’mso hopelessly ignorant 
about all that kind of thing—a man is 
so ignominiously beaten from the field 
when he engages in combat of that sort 
with a woman, and I’m new to it all. 
I lived with my sister up to a month 
or so ago, you know. But sisters have 
such a disconcerting way of getting 
married, haven’t they ? It’s the third 
sister Pve lost that way. Don’t you 
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think it’s hard on me? If I had a 
fourth I should shut her up, or never let 
a single man or a widower set foot in 
the house. But it’s too late now.” 

‘“Tt’s a pity you didn’t think of it 
sooner,’ Miss Primrose said. She 
laughed softly, and the curate laughed 
too. Billy marched along, hands in 
pockets, grave and sombre. A figure 
passing across the top of the lane 
suddenly recalled Miss Agatha _ to 
Miss Primrose’s mind. She _ blushed 
nervously. 

‘Then you cannot help me with 
Billy ?”’ she said. 

‘‘T’m afraid not. Tommy was stand- 
ing just inside the gate with his mother. 
Billy was in the road outside. It was 
most peaceful. I noticed particularly, 
because it struck me as odd to see a 
rough-tongued woman such as Mrs. 
Ward stroking Tommy’s head. No, 
I’m afraid it was quite an unprovoked 
attack, Miss Anstruther.” 

But Miss Primrose went round sud- 
denly to Billy’s side, and took his hand 
into hers. She smiled across at the 
curate, the prettiest smile she had given 
him yet. 

‘Poor little Billy,” she murmured ; 
then very softly, so that Billy should 
not hear, ‘‘ I understand now.”’ 

The curate was mystified, but he 
secmed to enjoy his mystification ; he 
only made futile and not very strenuous 
efforts after enlightenment, though he 
made a good many. In response he 
received all sorts of telegraphic mes- 
sages from Miss Primrose’s eyes ;_ half 
murmurs from her lips; smiles and 
frowns. 

At the gate that led into the garden 
they stopped. Miss Primrose was terri- 
fied that Miss Agatha would see them, 
but she was too proud to hurry his 
departure. She thanked him earnestly 
for his help, which he deprecated. He 
stayed to ask downright in a low voice 


what reason she had found for Billy’s 
onslaught. Miss Primrose glanced 
anxiously down at Billy. 

“Why,” she said hurriedly, “ I knew 
directly you said she was stroking his 
hair——”’ 

‘‘Let’s goin,” Billy interposed un- 
easily. He had plans of his own which 
excluded his other aunts from any 
participation in his punishment for 
fighting. 

“Who stroked Billy’s hair?” the 
curate wondered ; but Miss Primrose 
had followed Billy into the garden, and 
he received no answer. But he went 
away Satisfied with the last smile and 
bow he was given instead. Directly 
they were alone Billy began :— 

“Aunt Primrose, don’t tell all the 
others ! ”’ 

* But, Billy ‘3 

“You may do what you like,” Billy 
interposed earnestly, ‘‘ a column of cat 
—dog—rat, or six times—I don’t know 
six times past six sixes are thirty-four— 
or dition sum, or med’cin, or no-jam-for- 
a-week, or—or anything you like, Aunt 
Primrose, but don’t tell all the others.” 

In the end Miss Primrose did not 
tell the others. Billy made sundry 
promises, and was forgiven, and the 
matter dropped. 

Seven o’clock was the hour at which 
Billy’s father, at Billy’s age, had always 
gone to bed; so at seven o’clock Miss 
Agatha announced that it was bed- 
time. Now Billy, seated on a big chair, 
with a big book on his knees, full of 
pictures of gruesomely moral little boys 
and girls, was not at all interested, and 
had no particular reason for wishing to 
stay up, beyond the one big and to his 
age irresistible reason, that he had been 
told to go to bed. He made the dispute 
last till a quarter past seven, and then 
he retired. After a while Miss Agatha 
left the room. Surely he would feel 
lonely now? She made her way up 
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the stairs to 
the little room 
on the top land- 
ing, and went 
in. The little 
bed = glimmer- 
ed white and 
chostly in :h: 
deepening dusk; 
the room was 
very still.. Miss 
Agatha stood 
and listened ; 
that little pink 
and white boy 
flitted back into 
her mind. She 
went a_ step 
nearer to the 
bed. He could 
not be asleep 
already? An- 
other step —a 
loud snore from 
the bed arrested 
her. She turned 
and left the 
room. 

An hour later 
Miss Primrose 
crept guiltily 
up the stairs. 
Miss Agatha had 
been discoursing downstairs on the 
foolishness of making too much fuss 
over children. Miss Primrose entered 
the room on the top floor, went softly 
across to the little white bed, which 
still glimmered ghostily in the summer’s 
dusk. An empty pillow stared blankly 
up at her. For a short moment she 
thought Billy had gone, then bending 
close, she discerned the outline of a 
small body beneath the bedclothes. 
She laid hold of the pillow and pulled, 
but it was held tight in a pair of 
desperate hands ; a muffled voice said 
Jerkily, ‘‘ Go—’way !” 


‘“** THERE'S GRIT IN YOU, BILLY BOY’—THAT'S WHAT HE SAID. HE DID, TRULY HONEST.” 


‘ Billy,” she said softly. 

The pillow grew slack in her hold 
suddenly ; she pulled it away, dis- 
closing beneath a moist red face, and a 
pair of defiant eyes set in dreary 
smudges. 

‘It’s nice to play bears in bed,”’ said 
Billy. 

“Oh, yes, I know. Pillows and bed- 
clothes make fine caves, don’t they ? ”’ 

Miss Primrose sat down on the bed. 

‘ If it’s fine to-morrow, Billy, I know 
where I'll take you. It’s a long way, 
but I’m sure you are a good walker, and 
there is a real cave there—it’s bv the 
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sea, you know, in the side of a cliff— 
oh, it’s a dark cave, Billy e 

‘Pll take care of you,” a moist little 
hand was slid into hers ; ‘if a bear 
comes, PI—I ll fight him, Aunt Prim- 
rose.” 

Will you, Billy ? That’s all right.” 

“I—I used to pr’ect mother like 
that,”” Billy said quaveringly, ‘‘ only it 
was tigers and lions too in India, you 
see. And mother let me take Baby Loo 
out—she did—TI wheeled the mail-cart 
while the old ayah jus’ walked ’long 
behind, and she never cried once—she 
jus’ laughed like anything. And I rode 
dad’s horse—I did really—a great big 
chestnut—not much to look at, but a 
rare goer—and I stuck on. Mother 
was frightened, but dad jus’ called out, 
* Stick on, Billy,’ and I did.” He sat up 
in his excitement, his smudgy eyes 
glowed, “‘ And dad said—do you know 
what dad said ? ”’ 

“No, Billy, tell me.” 

“He said, ‘There’s grit in you, 
Billy boy ’—that’s what he said. He 
did, truly honest. Dad’s jus’ grit all 
through, though he was such a namby 
when he was a little boy.” 

“Oh!” Miss Primrose said. 

“Once,” Billy pursued, “ mother 
was awful ill in the night, and dad jus’ 
rushed to the stabull and he jus’ 
jumped on Firefly’s back and he never 
waited to put on his saddull, and he 
galloped off for the doctor all in the 
dark miles and miles, and he pulled the 
doctor out of bed and brought him 
back, and he gave mother some stuff 
and made her well again.” 

“Tm glad he is my brother, as I 
can’t have him for a father, Billy.” 

‘ He’s awful fond of you,” Billy 
assured her earnestly. ‘‘ When the last 
pickshur of you came he looked at it 


ever so long, and he said, * Poor little 
Primrose—poor little Primrose,’ and I 
asked him why he said it, and he said, 
‘Jus’ because I love her, Billy.’ That 
was before they were going to send me 
*way—here His voice gave a 
sudden jerk and stopped. Miss Prim- 
rose’s soft fingers tightened about 
Billy’s. 

‘Did he say that, Billy?” she 
murmured. She looked towards the 
window, a dusky light grey square in 
the darker greyness of the room; she 
could see two or three stars twinkling 
in the deep skies ; she wondered what 
it was that brought the new curate’s 
face before her just then. It was a 
strong face, with plenty of character in 
it, but it was kind too—particularly the 
eyes, 

Billy lay very still, staring up into 
her face. Suddenly he said, in an off- 
hand way, ‘‘ Would you like me to 
show you how a bear would do to you 
if he caught you, Aunt Primrose ? ”’ 

‘Yes, show me that, Billy.”’ 

He flung two hot arms about her neck. 

‘ He’d hug you—jus’—like—this ! ” 
His arms clung to her, hugged her 
desperately, despairingly. He gave a 
quavering little laugh, “‘ You oughtn’t—- 
to hug—the bear too—Aunt Primrose!” 

‘Why, yes, Billy boy, I’m just trying 
to kill him his own way. See?” 

“Yes. You take—a lot of—killin’ 
—don’t you ?”’ 

“Oh, yes, and so do you.” 

“Yes,” Billy laughed again, “I’m 
awful tough.” 

Gradually the grip of the strenuous 
little arms rclaxed, then they fell. 
Miss Primrose stood erect, looked down 
on him, and gently put the tumbled 
covers straight. 

Billy was asleep. 


Lhere will be another charming story by Margaret Westrup in the December 
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“ The Chastising of Billy.” 
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THREE COTTAGES AT BARCOMBE, BUILT BY SIR WILLIAM GRANTHAM, AND PREPARATIONS FOR ANOTHER, WHICH THE 
CHAILEY DISTRICT COUNCIL OBJECT TO, BECAUSE THE PLANS ARE NOT DRAWN BY A PROFESSIONAL ARCHITECT. 


SIR WILLIAM GRANTHAM’S COTTAGES 


By BERTRAM GILBERT 


N extraordinary case of red- 
tapism occurred recently at 


Barcombe, a_ little Sussex 

village not far from Lewes. 

A year or two ago the famous judge, 
Sir William Grantham, built on his 
estate there a block of three cottages, 
being himself responsible for the design. 
In those days there were no local 
building regulations, but twelve months 
ago the Chailey District Council came 


out with a brand new set of bye-laws. . 


As the cottages already erected proved 
to bein accordance with these bye-laws, 
Sir William determined this autumn to 
add another cottage of similar design 
to the group. No plans were made, as 
the builder was well acquainted with 


the type of cottage desired by Sir 
William, and the work was put in hand. 
Then the Council called attention to 
the fact that plans had not been 
submitted to them as required by the 
bye-laws, and directed that the building 
should be stopped until they had seen 
and passed the plans. 

Quite willing to oblige them, Sir 
William drew the plans himself and 
placed them before the Council, to- 
gether with full written particulars. 
These designs the Council refused to 
look at, saying that they are not the 
sort of thing they are accustomed to, 
and asked for the elaborate coloured 
plans dear to the heart of the architect 
or surveyor, though they do not profess 
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SIR WILLIAM GRANTITAM, 


SIR WILLIAM GRANTIIAMS -COTTAGES 


to find any fault with = SRSA ENS Seui ea 
the judge’s drawing. | 

As the _ bye-laws 
merely require “ that 
plans shall indicate, so 
far as may be neces- 
sary to show com- 
pliance with the + Pop 
bye-laws, the position, 
form and 
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NOW BEEN 
THOROUGHLY 
REPAIRED. 


THE CENTRE PORTION OF THIS BUILDING WAS ONCE A 
WORKHOUSE, BUT WAS FOUND UNSUITABLE FOR THE 
PURPOSE, AND FINALY BECAME UNINHABITABLE. IT WAS 
THEN BOUGHT LY SIR WILLIAM GRANTHAM, WHO RESTORED 
THE OLD PART AND MADE EXTENSIVE ADDITIONS, 


amply sufficient for the purpose. 
The Council would not give way, so 
the matter has been referred to the 
Local Government Board, and pend- 
ing the decision of that body, the 
work is stopped, endless unnecessary 
trouble and inconvenience caused, 
and all because an officious set of 
rural councillors desire a set of plans 
prettily drawn with pink and blue ~ 
ink, by a professional architect, 
and refuse to look at those which 
an excellent landlord, reasonably 
enough, prefers to draw for himself. 
ANOTHER OLD COTTAGE AT BARCOMBE, WHICH HAS BEEN The behaviour of the Council is all 
Peer Rene the more remarkable when one 
any other plans as a matter of principle, considers how great a_ benefactor 
for he maintains that his drawings are Sir William Grantham is to the 
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THE VILLAGE HALL AT BARCOMBE, BUILT BY SIR WILLIAM GRANTHAM 


PROM HIS OWN DESIGNS, 


neighbourhood. Barcombe village in 
particular owes him much. 

Until a few years ago there existed 
here a plague spot in the shape of a 
group of Tudor cottages, picturesque 
enough, no doubt, to look at, but in a 
shocking state as regards habitability. 
The roof was thatched, very old, and by 
no means weather-proof; the walls 
were always damp, there was abso- 
lutely no attempt at sanitation, and 
the place was disgracefully over- 
crowded—the children of the various 
families living there numbering forty at 
one time. When this building came 
on the market, Sir William purchased 
it, a fact that caused great satisfaction 


— 


in the neighbourhood, as 
it was thought that at 
last it had come into the 
hands of a man who 
could afford to burn it. 
But burn it Sir William 
did not. Waiting till the 
long vacation, so that he 
could give the matter his 
individual attention, he 
set about making the 
place worthy of a civilised 
country, and now it is as 
dry and comfortable as 
one could wish. A solid 
bs tile roof has taken the 
place of the worn out 
‘thatch; dormer windows 
‘% have been added to the 
_ upper chambers; each 
room has a fireplace; and 
satisfactory sanitary ar- 
rangements have _ been 
made. Thus the aims of 
utility and art have been 
attained. Good honest 
homes have taken the 
place of filthy hovels, and 
an extremely interesting 
piece of old English archi- 
tecture has been preserved. 
Another case is that of one of 
the buildings of which photographs 
appear on page 173. Until the early 
thirties of the last century the 
centre portion of this row of cottages 
was used as a _ workhouse. After 
that it became the property of a 
poor owner, who just managed to live 
on the rents paid by the two families 
who lived in the only habitable portion 
of it, and could afford to do nothing in 
the way of repairs. It is the poverty 
of the landlords of these old country 
places that causes their disappearance. 
Having no money to spend on them, 
the most urgent repairs are neglected 
by their owners, and they get into such 
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SIR WILLIAM GRANTHAM'S COTIUGES 


a state that if by any chance they pass 
into the hands of a man who is deter- 
mined that his tenants shall be decently 
housed, he generally sets about it in 
the cheapest way, namely, by pulling 
the place down and getting the local 
builder to erect a set of jerry-built 
cottages in its stead. In this _par- 
ticular case matters got from bad to 
worse, until at last it was put up for 
sale and bought by Sir William Gran- 
tham, in spite of the fact that he was 
looked upon as a likely purchaser and 
the price went up accordingly. 

Alterations were at once put in hand, 
the original portion received a new roof 
and extra rooms at the back, while 
additional cottages were erected at the 
sides, and pavements laid where formerly 
there was nothing much better than a 
swamp. Each cottage has its own 
lock-up tool-house, etc., and the whole 
is in wonderfully good order. 

Then,in themain street of the village, 
Sir William has built a village hall, 


containing a_ billiard-room, etc., and 
various shops and houses, some of 
which are shown in the accompanying 
photographs. For all these improve- 
ments Sir William has been his own 
architect, drawing up the necessary 
plans himself, and personally superin- 
tending the construction, and _ so 
ensuring satisfaction, for he says that 
he never knew anyone who entrusted 
anything to a builder and was not 
disappointed. 

In preparing these plans, Sir William’s 
professional career has been of immense 
value to him. Before he became a 
judge he had a very large compensation 
practice, which necessitated the con- 
tinual examination of plans and dia- 
grams, and the experience so gained 
has rendered the assistance of architects 
and surveyors quite unnecessary for 
his purposes. 

There is something delightfully simple 
and patriarchal in the _ relationship 
between landlord and tenant at Bar- 


JMPRUVEMENTS AT BARCOMBE, 


THE THREE GABLES HAVer BEEN ADDED TO THESE HOUSES BY SIR WILLIAM GRANTHAM, 


WHO ALSO BUILT THE STABLE ON THE EXTREME RIGHT. 
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combe, and the interest taken by Sir 
William in the welfare of the villagers, 
is wonderfully good to hear of. In one 
case a local blacksmith came to him and 
asked him if he would let him have a 
piece of land for his son, a young fellow 
who was living at home and had been 
brought up to no particular trade. 
The matter was talked over between 
them, and it was arranged that the son 
should have his piece of land, and on it 
he set about market gardening. After 
two years he came again to Sir William 
and told him that he had been doing 
well and was going to get married. 
Could he build him a house? There 
was another consultation, and the house 
was built. The tenant’s market gar- 
dening continues to prosper, and he 
makes an additional profit from straw- 
berry growing. 

Nor is this an isolated case, for Sir 
William does all he can to encourage 
the taking up of small holdings by the 
cottagers, and has split up what was a 
large farm of four hundred acres, into 


no less than twenty-three separate 
holdings, all of which are paying their 
way, and in all cases the arrangements 
were made in the same amicable 
fashion—there is scarcely a written 
agreement among them. 

It is only schemes of this sort that 
can, under existing circumstances, keep 
the rural population from flocking to the 
towns. If instead of forcing the young 
country man tochoose between spending 
his life getting in someone else’s_ crops, 
or trying his luck in the cities, an 
opportunity is given him to make a 
home for himself, the chances are that 
he will not hurry off to swell the slum 
population of the towns, but with a 
definite object to work for, his output 
will be greater, and England will have 
to depend less on the foreigner for 
vegetable products. 

And when there does appear a land- 
lord who is not only willing but able to 
help forward such improvements, the 
local authorities do all in their power 
to thwart him. 


THE GUARANTE&lL 


By ANGELA GORDON 


WHETHER you be grave or gay. 
Bleak as March or blithe as May, 
Whether you be cold or kind— 
For you can be both, I find: 
While your heart is mine to keep, 
I shall have no cause to weep. 


Whether you be far or near, 
Long leagues hence or by me here, 
Proud or kneeling at my feet: 


All the same. 


Your heart’s mine, Sweet. 


While I hold this pledge from you, 
I can laugh at all you do. 
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The Port Watch cf the Uyrdr ia. Sailors are a minor factor aboard steamships, and their lufe does not seem ideal. They work in 
watches as of yore, but otherwise «re far removed from the heroes of juvenile days. On a fair voyage their work is casy ; but 
passengers see the least part of it. 


A TWO POUNDER DE LUXE 
By W. E. WARD 
Photographs by the Author 


[Mr. Ward went a steerage passage to America for the purpose of writing ths 
following article, and he ts to be congratulated that his experiences were more happy 
than those of his great forerunner, Robert Louts Stevenson. The Cunard Company did 
not know that tt carried an IDLER contributor on that fateful voyage. It 1s pleasant to 
be assured that the great, English Company treated its passengers exceedingly well. 
Mr. Ward wrote of things exactly as he found them, and tt 1s not my fault if the tea 
jailed to come up to the mark.—EDIToR. ] 


HE fight is on. I don’t know 

| what it’s all about, but I have 
learnt that when © shipping 
companies fall out we come 

by cheap rates to America. Think of 
it; all through the summer we might 
have had bed and board in a travelling 
hotel—five hundred miles a day for a 


mere lawyer’s fee of six and eightpence 
—two pounds for a week of travel ; 
and no extra charge for being twenty- 
four hours too long on the water. 
When the fight began many of us 
hankered after something for very 
little, but we feared the foreigner. An 
Englishman is friend to all the world, 
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Emigrants. 


and he has a condescending interest in 
all manner of foreigners, whether they 
be little heathens or only aliens ; but he 
loves to use a missionary middleman, 
and has no particular liking for man 
and brother at short range. And so, 
although a two pound passage—with 
a trip to the continong thrown in— 
was alluring, the thought of the many 
unwashed discouraged us. We might 
have taken the passage as a matter of 
business—journalistic business—but for 
the pleasure of the trip, no thank you. 

But when the Cunard entered the 
arena, meeting cut rates rather more 
than half way, and with patriotic talk 


of the British flag, the case was 
altered. It was one thing to pay two 
pounds travelling vta the English 


Channel; it was quite another thing 


Whether sprawled on deck or standing against the bulwarks they like to pack close. 
another in a crush. 


There is always room for 


to pay a higher rate on a ship sailing 
from Liverpool. No alien would care 
to travel to Liverpool who could take 
ship at Hamburg, and no_ foreign 
emigrant would pay two pounds fifteen 
to the Cunard when other lines 
clamoured for him at two pounds. 

I took my choice and paid my money. 
I signed a declaration that I was no 
polygamist ; neither was I blind, weak- 
minded, criminal, nor any of several 
other dreadful possibilities; and J 
received a passage ticket vta_ the 
Umbria. 

In due course I reached Liverpool 
and the boat, and found myself with 
half-a dozen other third class passengers 
penned on the deck to await develop- 
ments, and quaking in our shoes at 
rumours of a medical examination. 
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Soldiers in the un-making. One of these is an ‘‘ English" baker; and there are two ‘‘ American citizens" in the group. The 
remainder are all soldiers who have no wish to fight for the white Czar. 


But we might have saved our fears. 
The watchful eye of the doctor sized 
everyone up as they came aboard, all- 
unconscious of the scrutiny. A man 
came along and exchanged our tickets 
for smaller immigration slips bearing 
spaces for vaccination and other certi- 
ficates, designed to facilitate our land- 
ing on American soil. This little for- 
mality over, we were marched below to 
select our sleeping quarters. 

A couple of stewards received us. 
“* Yes,” in answer to our inquiries, 
‘“you are all white people in this 
section ; but there are lots of foreigners 
for’ard. Jews, mostly, running away 
from soldiering.”’ 

I had already picked up a chum for 
the voyage. Together we made for the 
companion way ; nothing would serve 


but that we must immediately gaze 
upon the alien. He was there on deck, 
sure enough ; there in force. A hun- 
dred of him, with wives and sisters,were 
stolidly gazing over the bulwarks as the 
hawsers were cast off and» we slowly 
dropped down the Mersey. We were 
in for it. 

Before we were half an hour out 
from the pier the Jews had all vanished. 
Feeding operations were in full blast 
below ; and a travelling Hebrew never 
lets novelty interfere with his appetite. 
We were more interested in seeing the 
fading shores of England, and it was 
not until the lights of Anglesea and 
Holyhead were flashing through the 
night that we turned below to inspect 
our accommodation. 

Forward and aft there are great 
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rooms containing wooden tables and 
forms, and with sleeping rooms ranged 
on either side of them. Forward the 
Hebrews were congregated—more than 
two hundred of them—and they over- 
flow towards midships on both the port 
and starboard side. Aft are the English 
married people, and the single women. 
Connecting the two ends of the ship on 
the port side a narrow alleyway runs, 
with a row of sleeping berths between 
it and the side of the ship. These 
cubicles are some fourteen feet square, 
and in them are packed twenty bunks. 
There are ten bunks on either side the 
door, five above and five below, and the 
twenty inch wide passage down thie 
centre of the room is our only extra 
space—area is valuable aboard ship 
and third-class passengers must be 
content with a minimum. The bunks 
are iron frames, and each contains a 
limp straw mattress and pillow, and a 
dark grey blanket. The mattresses are 
new every journey, and are thrown 
overboard on reaching port; the blan- 
kets are fumigated after each trip and 
are used again. When we got down- 
stairs eighteen of the twenty bunks 
were occupied, mostly by men who had 
not troubled to undress. The two 
portholes were closed, as an occasional 
dash of spray washed over them; the 
night was close and warm, and coming 
from the fresh open-air we keenly felt 
the heavy stagnancy of the ill-venti- 
lated room. There was nothing for it 
but to keep as cool as possible, to 
undress leisurely, and to try to dose off. 

We were up betimes in the morning, 
for first chance of a wash. Away to 
the stern is the washing room, with its 
half-dozen bowls. Its normal con- 
dition for a couple of hours each morn- 
ing is crowded, with ten men standing 
in the space for six. Those who were 
early washed in comfort, and had first 
turn at the clean towels. Then came 


a couple of hours promenade along the 
deck, with the pleasant shores of Ireland 


gliding past us, and then—the breakfast 
bell. 
What was our fate? Third-class 


passage unearths the natural man, and 
natural man thinks of his meals. Would 
the Cunard cut down rations to a two 
pound basis ? On that point hung the 
question of plenty or starvation during 
the coming week. We had read the 
bill of fare which was printed, according 
to Board of Trade requirements, on our 
passage ticket, and it had not proved 
reassuring. There was too much bread- 
and-potato suggestion about it. Down- 
stairs we went. Along the side of the 
alleyway a shelf, ten inches broad, was 
our table. Forms were dragged out 
from under the shelf, and we sat in a 
long row, with our noses to the wall and 
our backs to the berths. Nine-and- 
twenty of us there were, and looking 
after our wants were the stewards, 
Bob and Pete, two good-hearted north 
country lads who took the hardships of 
a steward’s life as so much fun, and for 
ever seemed more interested in making 
us comfortable than in finding spare 
time for themselves. We were soon 
reassured as to food. Porridge and 
milk with sugar or treacle, fried steak 
and onion sauce, bread, butter and 
marmalade, with tea, was the menu. 
The tea was unspeakable—it always Is 
aboard ship except on the saloon deck 
—but the other provisions were well 
cooked and cleanly served. We went 
on deck feeling that in choosing the 


Umbria we had struck luck. 


There are boats and boats, and no 
two seem built on the same pattern. 
There are boats in which the third- 
class passenger is made to feel that he 
is a little worse than the scum of the 
earth ; and there are boats in which his 
prevailing feeling is a gnawing envy 
against the patrons of the saloon deck. 
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But on the 
Umbria we had 
no resentment 
against first- 
class, and as for 
the second-class 
passengers, we 
altogether 
pitied and 
rather despised 
them. Poor 
things, they 
did not know 
what a_ good 
time we were 
having on the 
deck below 
them, nor how 
we gloated at 
the thought 
that on our 
fare we were 
saving some- 
where about 
a pound a day. 
We had an open 
space fore and 
aft, where the 
entrance hatch- 
ways to the 
third-class were, 
and the ma- 
chinery for 
hoisting pas- 
sengers baggage 
from the hold; 
and we had a 
covered ‘ prome- 
nade deck run- 
ning on either side the ship and 
connecting our open spaces. The Jews 
kept much to the fore part, and we 
kept everywhere as the spirit moved us. 
On our promenade deck all the workers 
of the ship poured, firemen, sailors, 
stewards, cooks and others. It was 
their one place for fresh air, and all 
their outdoor leisure was spent there. 


Washing Day. 
bundle of bedding on deck to ease the hardness of the planks. 
are supremely happy. 


A LO POGNOER DE LON 


Being lazy in the sunlight is a favourite occupation, and the women often bring a 


With this, and a pot of weak tea, they 


After Queenstown was left behind 
and we had slipped between the Fastnet 
—a lighthouse on a ragged rock some 
distance from the shore—and the coast 
of old Ireland, we began to make 
acquaintance with our neighbours. All 
the time the old boat was steadily 
forging ahead at somewhere about 
twenty land miles an hour, but water 
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makes monotonous scenery and we had 
to turn our eyes aboard for entertain- 
ment. The Jews proved most interest- 
ing folk. To be sure they were for ever 
toying with raw pickled herrings, and 
they had a wonderful persistence in 
badgering the cooks for hot water in 
their tin teapots; but we overlooked 
the fish and smiled indulgently on the 
beverage. Their presence was an in- 
structive sidelight on the war. The 
Hebrew inhabitants of some unpro- 
nounceable Russian villages near the 
German frontier had been slated for 
conscription. Not relishingsoldiering, all 
who could raise the money for America 
had made tracks to the frontier. 
Some had swum the river; some 


had bribed the guards on the bridges, 


and so come to Kiev. Many were 
joined there by their women folks, others 
looked forward to their being followed 
by their families when the promised 
land yielded money for the fare. In 
Kiev they had booked for America and 
had reached Liverpool and the Cunard, 
travelling via Hull. They told me, in 
provincial German, of their adventures 
and their aspirations ; of the numbers 
of their brothers and sisters, and their 
little ones; and when my knowledge 
of their tongue proved inadequate and 
their eloquent gestures failed to eke 
out, they rushed off for an interpreter. 
This usually proved to be an ** American 
citizen” with three words of English, 
and by dint of some gesticulation we 
arrived at a good understanding. One 


— 


he firemen of a ship are important personages. On the Uwdria there are ninety of them, including trimmers, who bring the coal 


from the bunkers to the furnaces. 


They work an eight-hour day in four-hour shifts. 


An ocean fireman is usually repres-nted as a 


iuan who makes money hardly and squanders it wildly, But many of the men are goot husbands and fathers, and most of them 
have intelligent views, which they can express in a manner well worth listening to, 
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man, a hero in his own eyes, 
had seen real adventure, and 
bore documents certifying the 
fact. He was one of the sur- 
vivors of the ill-fated Norge, 
which was wrecked last spring 
with great loss of life. For 
hours he swam — or so it 
seemed to him—and then a 
mate of the ship dragged him 
into one of the boats. ‘For 
seven nights and six days 
they drifted; andthe Russian 
Jew, in the delirium of thirst, 
persisted in drinking copiously 
of sea-water. This threw him 
into hospital on reaching Aber- 
deen, but the illness proved a 
godsend in getting his name 
inthe papers. How his pride 
overflowed as he unfolded his 
Aberdeen journal. He knew 
no English, but he knew that 
paragraph by heart. “* Russian 
Jew who persisted in drinking 
sea-water.” ‘ Ja-ja, me,” 
and he pointed to his swelling 
chest and beamed with delight. 
He was very.sure .that his 
name was there, but I searched 
the paper and found it not. 
Later he returned in triumph. 
He had badgered many people, 
and finally one of the stewards 
had found the name in two 
separate parts of the paper. 
He showed them to many, but no one 
attempted to dash his happiness. His 
name appeared first in a leading article 
“Mr. Chamberlain,” and again in the 
commercial column ‘‘ Bacon steady, 
hogs firm.” 

The Hebrews seem a stolid race, 
built without nerves. I could not 
discover that the Norge survivor had 
any kind of emotion about the sea ; 
and all of them took novelty— 
even to sea-sickness—very philosoph- 
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The Cunard Icok after the comfort of third-class passengers; and the 
stewards second their wishes admirably. 


Bob and Pete were the arbiters 
inies ; and seemed to think our comfort more important than their 


With one exception all the third-class stewards seemed to be British. 


ically and incuriously. A few of the 
older ones were constant in_ their 
devotions—though most of them said 
prayers in the seclusion of below decks 
—and some of the younger ones were 
inveterate card-players. But most of 
them were content to sprawl in the 
sun or to sit quietly in the shade of the 
promenade deck. The women eter- 
nally sipped weak tea—first a sip of 
tea, then a gnaw at a lump of sugar ; 
and the few small children mostly slept. 
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There were usually a dozen firemen, 
more or less, lounging about the deck. 
The sailor of juvenile story-books is no 
fonger to be found—if, indeed, he ever 
existed—and the muscle of a ship goes 
to shovelling coal. There are ninety 
firemen and trimmers aboard the ship, 
working in three shifts ; for they are of 
the sea aristocracy and claim an eight 
hours’ day. 

The firemen feed coal to the furnaces, 
and the trimmers bring coal from the 
bunkers to the firemen. 

Not the huge sea-giants that a 
landsman expects, these grimy workers 
(they are seldom grimy long, after 
quitting work) are mostly medium- 
sized men—or lads, for many of them 
are little more, though the doyen of the 
stokehole has stuck to the Umbria for 


twenty years. Many of thern are 
married, and keep good homes on the 
fringe of Liverpool. It is no question 
of hard come, easy go with their money. 
It is all made over to the missis at 
home, and the boys will cheerfully face 
the hard work of the three weeks round 
trip from Liverpool and home again, 
with scarcely a shilling in their pockets. 

All the time we were making 
acquaintance the Umbria was steadily 
forging ahead, and one night we 
suddenly woke stifling in our bunks, 
and fled on deck to snooze the rest of 
the night as best we might on hard 
conditions. A ship’s deck has won- 


derful possibilities for discomfort. Next 
morning we learnt that we had entered 
the Gulf Stream, and that the sea’s tem- 
perature was above 80°. 


No wonder 


Half a gale means much restriction of promenade. An occasional dash of spray makes the deck cold and cheerless, and not 
even the gleam of the evening sun tempts people toa walk. The foreigners are herded below; the British are shivering on the 
other side of the ship, where the wind is not quite as keen. 


lhe cradle of the deep is in this instance a clothes basket. 
appeared on deck at all. 


we had sweltered. All day we watched 
patches of gulf weed drifting by. 
Occasionally a petrel would flit across 
the waves, and once a shoal of flying 
fish rose cut of the water. Porpoises 
were an old story with us, but the sight 
of a school of them, leaping in heavy 
curves, invariably crowded the _ bul- 
warks. Porpoises must enjoy life. 
Five days out a great whisper of 
“turkey ’ ran along the deck. Where 
it came from no man knew. Even the 
Jews, whose one cry’ had been “ har- 
ting,” deserted their favourite fish for 
the Christmas bird. We tackled a 
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No one knew the number of babies aboard, for many of them never 
This is a picture of a first appearance, and was taken in sight of New York. 


steward about it. “‘ You see, it’s this 
way. Everybody should be over their 
sickness, being five days out, and able 
to relish good victuals. And so the 
Cunard puts up a good feed for you. 
No, I’ve heard nothing about turkey.” 
In due course the menu showed that 
we were not far off the mark. ‘“‘ Boiled 
fowl and parsley sauce,” it ran; and 
this was followed by plum pudding, 
which was not mere dough with a 
scattering of raisins, and ice cream. 
The Cunard were correct in_ their 
diagnosis of appetites, and little except 
bones remained for the fishes. 


THE IDLER 


On Friday morning a few Hebrews 
blossomed out in the full glory of best 
clothes. Shaving operations had com- 
menced on deck, and the Jews had 
decided that a landing was imminent. 
They were just forty-eight hours out of 
their reckoning. It was Saturday be- 
fore we passed Nantucket light, and we 
were then all agog to see the faint mist 
of land to the north. Shipping dotted 
the horizon in several places at once, 
and a Yankee schooner passed close to 
us. We were clearly nearing our 
journey’s end. Land was with us all 
the way now, and we solemnly assured 
each other we would land by noon. 
Then when we had picked up the pilot 
and the tea bell had rung we were 
certain we would sleep ashore that 
night. Suddenly there was a cry that 
the doctor was coming, and there was 
a great chivying of passengers on deck. 
All had to appear, and I verily believe 
that many foreigners were rooted out 
who till now had spent every hour, 
other than feeding ones, in their bunks. 
I fled from the pack and took refuge 
with the purser, the man we all swore 
by. We held it as gospel on the lower 
deck that the whole tone of the ship 
was set by one man—the man who sat 
in the purser’s tiny cabin. Why had 
the Umbria the best third-class steward, 
and the best assistant-stewards that 
any of us had ever discovered ? Why 
were the other employés such genial 
steady workers? We attributed it all 
to headquarters. But I did not ex- 
plain these conclusions as we waited for 
the moment of examination. Half-a- 


dozen bright electric bulbs glowed 
behind the doctor, for dusk had fallen, 
and a reflector threw the bright light full 
in our faces as we marched past in line. 

We were getting very near now. 
Coney Island, the great pleasure resort, 
suddenly burst into brilliant ilumin- 
ation, and the Jews gazed in quiet 
wonderment. Castle Garden? they 
queried again and again. Castle Gar- 
den belongs to the old régime. It was 
the place of landing and examination 
somewhere about a score of years ago, 
but the name still passes current with 
immigrants. We left Coney Island, 
and a gleaming ferryboat, all white 
paint and lighted windows, crossed our 
stern. The lights of Jersey City flashed 
back the lights of New York, and we 
crept up past the tall skyscrapers, past 
the piers of the ocean liners, until we 
reached the Cunard Dock. There we 
surrendered ourselves to the ministra- 
tions of diminutive tugs, and were hauled 
and bunted and slewed until inch by 
inch we slowly drew alongside the pier. 
Nine o’clock ; let those who will dream 
of landing to-night. We know better. 
Another night aboard ; another break- 
fast at the ship’s expense. Then a 
morning of tasting the experience of 
Ellis Island, where emigrants are tried 
and tested ; and we shall be free, if we 
so will, to enter the path which leadeth 
to American citizenship. The Jews, 
one and all, will do so. For ourselves 
we think of our return passage, and 
rucfully decide that a repetition of such 
a voyage, on such a boat, 1s beyond the 
luck of normal man. 
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MOTOGROTESQUES. I.—‘‘ THE NICHT-FEMME-CHEVAL.” 
** Out of the Garageows of the Hoot-Toot we madly skidded across a plain of Gibbering Gee-Gees and 
Rampant Roberts, unheeding the crawches* of the coppahs—on—on—till exhausted we rushed into a 
poleestrap. I screeched to the Nicht-Femme-Cheval, but a ee 


* Crawches=a kind of scream, only more so. 
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“*SHE LOOKED DOWN WITH EAGER STRAINING EYES.’ 


By LADY ONSLOW 


Photo by Miss Knox Gore 


— Lliustrated by S. Webley 


SUMMER’S day at Tintagel! 

A The sweetest air, the most 
glorious sea view our island 

can boast! Lying prone on 

the grassy cliff there one hot afternoon, 
basking in sunshine, luxuriating in lazy 
enjoyment of sea, sky and coast line, 
‘““so idle and so happy,” some voice 
whispered to me this tale of long ago. 
Was it a dream voice? Or only the 
light wind wafting to me, echoes still 


lingering round ruined tower and 
crumbling bastion ? 
* * * ** * 


The sunshine fades away, and it is no 
longer brilliant August but dull Novem- 
ber. All the village and all the villas 
have vanished ; but the castle is magni- 
fied a dozen times and is a real strong- 
hold, whose battlements show out 
sharply against the sky. The thick 
walls and many buttresses seem to 
cover the island cliffs, and to spread a 


long way over the mainland as well. 
Scores of squalid little huts are grouped 
round the fortified walls as if clinging 
to them for protection. Many voices 
arecarried onthe air from the castle and 
its purlieus, busy figures are moving 
within and outside the castle yard. 

I see through the dusky twilight of 
the quickly closing autumn afternoon 
a man-at-arms, on a splashed and tired 
horse, riding carefully along what has 
since become the village street, but to 
me appears only a muddy _ track 
leading to the castle of Tintagel. 
Through the great gateway which 
stands open shine many lights, one 
especially strong gleam proceeding from 
the forge where the armourer and shoe- 
ing smith are busy as usual. Steadily 
guiding his horse through quagmire 
and stones the solitary soldier rides 
straight, without any hesitation, to 
where this fierce light and clang of 
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metal proclaim the profession of the 
man within. As he comes nearer, I 
see the rider holds a burden, something 
wrapped tightly in a cloak, and firmly 
clasped within his stalwart right arm. 


Horse and man coming within the’ 


radius of light from the forge, it is 
plainly visible that though both show 
sens of a long journey, the man is a 
handsome, bronzed soldier, well equip- 
ped; and his steed a fine specimen of 
those strong, somewhat coarse chargers, 
the weight of a warrior in coat of mail 
rendered necessary for the warfare of 
ancient days, possessed of unusual 
strength and symmetry. 

Checking his not reluctant steed at 
the forge, the soldier demands if this is 
where I3lack Garans of Trevena dwells ? 
And being answered by the armourer 
himself in obvious affirmative, inquires 
further 1f Mistress Joan is within, as he 
wants a word with her ? Somewhat 
surprised and disconcerted to find it is 
his wife and not himself who is required, 
the master disappears into an inner 
region, not exactly of his own free will, 
but obedient in spite of himself to the 
voice of accustomed authority. Black 
Garans, the armourer of Tintagel, 1s a 
person of importance in the community 
surrounding, and maintained by the 
petty court lording it over this part of 
the peninsula, in the name of the 
young king Arthur, but by the influ- 
ence chiefly of the wizard Merlin, whose 
reputation as a magician and scholar 
gives him vast power in such credulous 
times, which the old sage has wisdom 
and state-craft enough to benefit by to 
the full. 

The horseman’s countenance, now 
lit up by the red glow from the fire, 
wears an anxious expression as he 
glances first at that which he holds so 
carefully in his arm and then into the 
cottage door. After a few minutes 
interval a somewhat stately matron 


comes to the threshold-—wonder, ex- 
citement, and perhaps a little uneasi- 
ness depicted on a comely face of 
nearly forty summers. She is of a 
rather superior quality both in manner 
and appearance to her husband, having 
been tirewoman for many years to a 
great court lady, in which capacity 
Mistress Joan learnt good manners and 
much discretion. 

‘‘Mistress! I have a charge for 
thee,” and bending down the soldier 
speaks a few earnest words, scrutinising 
her expression anxiously the while. 
She demurs, protests, and finally calls 
the armourer, whose hot temper soon 
seems likely to complicate the situation. 
But the stranger has cogent arguments 
to which husband and wife at last 
submit, and the latter even eagerly 
holds out her arms for the passive 
bundle that is relinquished to her no 
less eagerly. 

A little wailing cry pronounces that 
the wraps contain a child of tender 
years, while dame Joan clasps it to her 
ample bosom, murmuring soft words of 
comfort and endearment. The child’s 
late guardian meantime 1s handing over 
a heavy leathern bag, presumably full 
of coin, to the armourer, who receives 
it with satisfaction, not unmingled with 
awe. Then the soldier, turning his 
horse’s head, notwithstanding hospit- 
able expostulations and invitations to 
rest himself and his beast, rides away, 
after these parting words :— 

‘*God cherish thee and thine, Mistress 
Joan, as thou chcrishest the little 
maid; and mind! the same moneys this 
day next year so I find her alive and 
well.” 

A few minutes later the good woman 
suddenly exclaims: ‘“‘ Why, Garans ! 
we know not the maiden’s name. How 
am I to speak to her ? ”’ 

Whereupon Garans, urged further, 
starts out, grumbling and swearing, to 
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investigate whether the stranger may 
not yet be discovered somewhere within 
the precincts of Tintagel; but going 
the rounds of every hostel among the 
clustering huts finds neither sign nor 
trace Of the mysterious man-at-arms, 
who seems to have vanished as quietly 
and unostentatiously as he appeared. 
As Black Garans often ejaculated, 
** Zounds, wife! were it not for the 
good gold pieces I would say ’twas 
nought but magic, and the child a fairy 
changling ; but by the Mass! the 
moneys are honest and true, and if as 
many come again this day next year, 
why the maid will pay her footing.” 

It was hardly a nine days’ wonder 
among the neighbours, for those were 
turbulent and dangerous times, and it 
was no unusual custom for children of 
high born parents to be brought up in 
a peasant’s cottage, sometimes for 
choice, sometimes from necessity or 
political reasons, or to obtain the 
safety found in obscurity. 

The armourer’s wife was too busy a 
woman to trouble herself with many 
conjectures as to the possible origin of 
her charge, but instinctively jumped to 
the conclusion that the child came of a 


noble race. She was a sweet-tempered, | 


lovable little creature, and though 
showing in a thousand ways her alien 
birth, she was very happy amid the 
brood of sturdy young armourcrs. 
They regarded her with a patronising 
toleration because of her weakness, 
tempered with the knowledge early 
impressed upon them, that the stranger 
and her golden pieces brought case and 
affluence to the household. A _ well- 
filled leathern bag like unto the first 
appeared as regularly as the anniver- 
sary of that grey day in November 
came round, though the style and rank 
of the sender thereof was never divulged 
by the bearer, who was always the 
same taciturn, stalwart horseman. 


Fach time he demanded to see the 
maiden, would speak to her a gruft 
word or two, hand over the purse, and 
then silently wend his way back again. 

The difficulty about a name was 
speedily overcome by the little girl’s 
good foster mother and the castle 
chaplain, who very soon after her 
arrival decided that the simplest and 
wisest course was to baptize her by the 
name of Tintagel’s patron saint— 
Uliane. 

* * * * x 

Many years have rolled by in the 
grim castle and its dependent village, 
and now little Uliane has grown trom 
babyhood to girlhood. The young 
king Arthur, too, is nearing manhood, 
and oftener breaks away from Merlin. 
and his counsels, and his books, than he 
used. At this period his delight was to 
ride out hunting boars or wolves, or in 
pursuit of those human wolves banded 
together in remote places to issue thence 
ravaging and spoiling peaceful and 
prosperous neighbours. It was in 
expeditions against such lawless bands 
that Arthur learned that skill and 
prowess in the field which served him 
in good stead in later years. 

On one of these occasions as Arthur, 
with a few chosen associates, was riding 
forth at the head of a troop of soldiers. 
our little maiden, having somehow 
escaped from Mistress Joan’s vigilant 
eye, stood in the middle of the narrow 
roadway, spellbound with delight. 
gazing with wide open wondering eyes 
at Arthur in his shining panoply of 
mail, stately and brilhant. He, absent- 
minded, dreaming perchance of con- 
quest and victory, just then touched 
his fiery war horse with an armed heel. 
There was a plunge, a scuffle, a crv 
from a bystander, and in an instant the 
prince was olf his horse and tenderly 
raising the fallen child, who, by a 
miracle, or the gentle temper and 
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careful stepping of the great charger, 
was quite unhurt, though she lay 
helpless and half stunned in Arthur’s 
arms like one in a trance. Enquiring 
whence the maiden belonged, the king, 
refusing to relinquish hisslender burden, 
leaving his companions, himself carried 
Uliane to the armourer’s cottage. 
Profuse in apologies and explanations 
was Mistress Joan, overcome chiefly by 
the thought that her charge should 
have placed herself in the king’s way. 
From her point of view the life of even 
her cherished darling weighed light in 
the balance compared to the royal 
comfort or convenience. Arthur, how- 
ever, was in such matters in advance 
of his times, foreshadowing even then 
the “selfless man and stainless gentle- 
man,’ and he showed as much solici- 
tude for the safety of this little waif as 
if she had been an acknowledged 
princess, while his friends regarded 
him with astonishment and some 
slight contempt, for to them such 
gentler, nobler traits were past com- 
prehension. 

Uliane was little the worse for her 
adventure, as far as her delicate little 
body was concerned, but the episode 
made a deep impression on her youthful 
mind. Hearing the story related day 
after day by her foster mother to 
neighbours and gossips, with details 
that lost nothing in repetition, of the 
king’s tenderness and consideration, 
and the king’s gracious words, the 
child’s thoughts dwelt lovingly on the 
wonder of it all, on the kindness, the 
splendour and beauty of the young 
Arthur. From that day Uliane became 
absorbed in this hero worship. A day 
seemed blank did she not catch a 
glimpse of her idol; one glance from 
him made her happy, a smile or a nod 
of recognition, a joy on which she lived 
elated for weeks. By some instinct 
she always divined when and where the 
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king walked or rode, the hours of his 
setting out and coming home, and there 
would Uliane always be, observing, but 
often unobserved. Sometimes watch- 
ing from some nook among the rocky 
hillsides or other point of vantage, 
sometimes flitting along close by like an 
attendant sprite, she would follow the 
prince’s goings and comings. Hence- 
forward little good did Mistress Joan 
get of the child for household employ- 
ments, nor would she stay many hours 
indoors to learn the beautiful and 
intricate embroidery in which the 
armourer’s wife excelled. That good 
woman believing the rank of her little 
charge to be far above her own, did not 
coerce her to stay at home and work. 
Many though were the panics of fear 
and anxiety into which she was thrown 
by the girl’s long absences, many a 
chase were the other children sent to 
find Uliane when the mother’s fears 
became unbearable. 

Arthur’s few courtiers became accus- 
tomed to the frequent society of little 
Uliane, and after the king had frowned 
down any too pronounced notice or 
ridicule on the subject, they generally 
regarded the girl’s devotion to the 
prince, and her fancy for haunting his 
presence, much as they would the 
attentions of a pet dog encouraged by 
their master’s caprice. 

Uliane’s fair face and childlike figure, 
just approaching girlhood, was not 
(perhaps fortunately) the type of 
beauty likely to appeal to these rough 
followers of a tribal chief, as yet 
unrefined by the chivalry and the 
knightly laws afterwards instituted by 
Arthur and his round table. Yet the 
little girl’s appearance was both grace- 
ful and striking. Her slight figure was 
clothed by her foster mother’s loving 
care, in the finest of green kirtles 
with embroidered tunic clasped round 
the waist with a massive girdle. Her 
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pale golden hair was bleached by 
wind and weather to an even whiter 
lustre than was natural to it, and 
framed the gentle features like a 
shining halo, giving her more the 
aspect of a mystic damosel or elfin 
maid than of a flesh and blood maiden, 
whose beauty might have compelled 
admiration from the roughest of man- 
hood. 

Now -and again Arthur would call 
Uliane to him and speak a few kindly 
words, perhaps asking if the silent man- 
at-arms had come again? And if she 
meant to ride away with him some day? 
Once when some ruder spirit among the 
knights persistently ridiculed the girl, 
asking questions and making sugges- 
tions as to her parentage, no less a 
person than the great Merlin himself 
interfered to protect her. Silencing 
the jester by a look, the sage laid his 
white, almost transparent hand on 
Uliane’s fair head, as if in benediction, 
murmuring the words :— 

‘Infant of a royal race, 

Maiden with the shining face, 

Lady with the lion's heart, 

Slow thou cam’st but swift wilt part.” 
Then turning to Arthur, he spoke 
aloud: ‘* My prince, look well on this 
maiden! See how small her stature, 
how slender her limbs, yet shall she do 
thee greater service than any of these 
brawny knights, whom I deem not 
worthy even to stand in her presence.” 
Raising the girl’s hand gently to his 
lips, the old magician then walked away 
muttering to himself, heedless alike of 
smiles and wondering glances. There- 
after all Tintagel looked on the alien 
child as some mystical being with 
whose personality king Arthur’s welfare 
was somehow bound up, and considered 
especially under the protection of the 
great Merlin, and therefore worthy of 
reverence and even some fear. 

Oftener than ever might the green- 
robed maiden be seen flitting like the 


spirit of the cliffs from one headland to 
another, amongst the castle outworks, 
or in and out of the mysterious sea- 
caverns, or by the edge of the rolling 
waves, as free and as happy as any of 
the wild creatures of the sea and coast 
that dwelt around her. 


* * * * * 


The mists again blot out Tintagel, 
and two years more have passed ere it 
is revealed tome. Years that have not 
been all joy to Arthur’s guardian angel; 
sickness has come and laid a feverish 
finger upon her—an ague, Mistress 
Joan says, caught whilst lingering 
amidst the vapours rolling in from the 
Atlantic. 

The forced confinement to the stifling 
atmosphere of the armourer’s abode, 
as well as illness, has worked havoc with 
thegirl’sconstitution, robbing herof that 
buoyant vigour that used to carry her 
over miles of hill and valley, rugged cliff 
and steep hillside. To-day, as she 
feebly ventures forth to look again on 
her loved sea, she looks as though one 
of its rough breezes might very easily 
whirl her away on its breath like a 
bubble of foam from the wave crests 
below. 

Theanxioustroubled mother implores 
her charge not to stray far this stormy 
day, for the wind is rising each moment 
with a flowing tide, and the great 
waves are roaring like wild beasts on 
the narrow beach. To all Mistress 
Joan’s expostulations Uliane only re- 
plies : “‘Good mother, let me go, I pray 
thee! I must look on the wild waters 
and feel their spray once more; hinder 
me not, dear mother.” 

There was a favourite resort of 
Uliane’s among some tumbled boulders 
at the very edge of a precipice over- 
hanging a small unfrequented bay, 
where then as now the seas ran 
mountains high, hurling themselves at 
high tide into deep caves, where the 
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waters rumbled and reverberated like 
thunder, where the mild faced seals 
sunned themselves and gambolled on a 
narrow edge of sandy beach. It is to 
this well-remembered spot the girl 
drags herself; half stumbling, half 
staggering she reaches it at last, and 
there gladly sinks on the ground, too 
exhausted, too dazed, even to see the 
loved sights she struggled so hard to 
attain to. After some minutes the 
tonic of salt wind and exhilarating 
breath of ocean gives her strength to 
open her eyes, to look up, around, 
below, to satisfy some of the craving 
of her heart for the dear surroundings 
so long withheld. There is the sea 
with its breaking waves, the towering 
cliffs, the little margin of shore all just 
as before. But what is that lying on 
the sand at the foot of the cliff! A 
prone figure with something familiar 
in its outlines and aspect. Can it be 
the king? He would not surely lie 
there on this dangerous beach with the 
tide rising each moment; why, even 
now the waves had almost cut off 
escape from that sea-bound, cliff- 
encircled trap ! 

Gathering her courage and the little 
strength she can muster, Uliane moves 
closer to the edge and looks down with 
eager straining eyes. Ah, yes! itis he. 
Even now the warm blood rushes to 
the pale cheeks as she fully recognises 
the well-known form. Why is he thus 
all alone and there ? Not dead! killed 
by a fall? No! Thank heaven, there 
lies a book by his side and he has only 
dropped asleep while studying ; but in 
a few minutes he will perish, those 
remorseless waters will take that pre- 
cious life all too certainly. Oh, terror ! 
Already the sea breaks against the 
encircling promontories. 

An overpowering faintness begins to 
creep over Uliane, and she knows 
there is not a moment to lose. What 
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can she do? Call? Shriek as loud as 
she can; Arthur may hear or her cries 
bring someone to the rescue. Weakness 
and giddiness forgotten, controlled by 
intense excitement, the girl springs to 
her feet and cries aloud again and 
again till voice fails, but no responding 
voice makes answer, nought but the 
ever increasing roar of wind and waves. 
There still placidly lies that lonely 
sleeper far below. How can his guar- 
dian angel help him now? What can 
a poor half-fainting maiden do to save 
him? If only she could run, rush for 
help as in past days. She tries only a 
few steps, and falls weak and exhausted, 
and the dread faintness almost unnerves 
the brave spirit. Again she lifts up 
that feeble cry, and nought replies but 
the mocking sea and mournful wail of a 
sea bird. She will, she must save 
Arthur! A new thought strikes Uliane. 
Would it be possible to let fall a pebble, 
a little bit of rock, near enough to rouse 
the sleeper from that fatal slumber ? 
To do this she must creep still nearer, 
and even bend over the dizzy edge of 
the precipice ; but accustomed to these 
great heights, Uliane feels no fear of 
them. Closer and closer she creeps— 
now it is the right place, if she can only 
find a loose bit of stone, but none are to 
be seen. Frantic with misery the girl 
tries with weak, trembling fingers to 
break a piece from the solid granite, 
fighting and struggling all the time 
with the ever-growing faintness. 
There, not far off, is a jagged point of 
slaty rock, looking as if it were already 
broken, only needing a wrench to 
remove it. Could she reach this? It 
is perilously overhanging the edge, 
and the giddy faintness is ever stronger. 
Uliane fully recognises the danger in 
leaning over to possess herself of this 
stony fragment, but thinks, “‘ even if 
I do fall it matters not, that will 
assuredly awaken the sleeper, and even 
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now there may be time.” She creeps 
on and reaches forward, grasping the 
coveted morsel. It gives way suddenly, 
and her foot slips on the treacherous 
rock; gently, without a cry, without a 
struggle, the slender form slips, slides, 
falls, then whirls through the horrid 
emptiness and strikes with a sickening 
thud on the sand below. 

Poor little maiden, you have achieved 
your purpose at last! Arthur, at that 
dread sound of a fall close by, bounds 
to his feet, and gazes bewildered 
around, quickly notices that pathetic 
little heap of drapery, then the roar of 
rushing waves, so much too near, com- 
pels his thoughts to the present danger. 
Gathering in his grasp that shattered 
form that once was Uliane, he plunges 
madly into the sea to escape, if escape 
yet be possible. Once, twice, thrice, he 
is beaten back, fainting and despairing, 
Then, gather- 
ing patience and courage, Arthur waits 
till a comparative lull gives him an 
opportunity, and yet once more he 
tries ; then stumbling, rushing, falling, 
fighting the demon of boiling water, 
just reaches the promontory the other 
side of which lies safety, when a huge 
volume of water envelops and over- 
whelms him, and he knows nothing 
more till he finds himself—as in repeti- 
tion of his first coming to Tintagel, a 
helpless babe cast up by the sea—lying 
on the beach with anxious faces bending 
_ over him and kindly hands rubbing and 

chafing his stiffened limbs, and admin- 
istering cordials to revive his exhausted 
vitality. 

What had the sea done with Uliane ? 
Where had that poor little crushed 
and shattered body found a resting 
place? The great ocean keeps its 
secret well; whether it had washed her 
far out to sea, or buried her in one of 
the quicksands close by, no one ever 
knew. 
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The girl’s sacrifice was not un- 
appreciated. Arthur felt certain she 
had come by her death while trying to 
rouse him to his danger, and his heart 
was full of remorse and gratitude for 
many a long day. He and Mistress 
Joan met and bewailed Uliane’s sad 
fate, the good woman telling him many 
a tale of the girl’s love and devotion to 
him, speaking lovingly, too, of all her 
gentleness and sweet nature. 

The last journey of the silent soldier 
(now becoming aged and grizzled) to 
Tintagel found no damsel in green 
attire ready to welcome him, but a 
very voluble and tearful foster mother, 
who explained at great length that 
there was no blame to be attached to 
anyone, and that Uliane had without 
doubt died to save her king. The old 
warrior heard her quietly to the end, 
then spoke :— 

““Such things are in God’s hands, 
Mistress Joan. I believe that thou 
didst thy duty by the maiden—she 
lived gently and died nobly—more 
praise cannot be earned by the noblest 
and best. Fare thee well, Mistress 
Joan!” and he turned his back on 
Tintagel for the last time. 


* * * sd * 


The legend of St. Uliane of Tintagel 
has been sung by many a royal bard. 
Her story was pictured in vivid colours 
on the walls of Arthur’s great palaces, 
and woven into tapestries in the days 
of his splendour. But the memorial 
that the gentle maid would most have 
wished for was the fact that from two 
or three long golden hairs that Arthur 
found clinging to his dress after the 
waves had given him back to the land, 
he had fashioned an amulet which he 
wore till the day when he himself was 
borne away over the waters to the 
mystic “Island valley of Avalon to 
heal him of his grievous wound.” 


THE VICTIM OF LUCK 


By WYMOND ADDERLEY 


Mlustrated by Flora Lion 


UNT MARIA is a most devout 
and constant worshipper at 
the shrine of the Goddess 
Luck. I imagine from her 

uncertainty that this deity is feminine. 

No heathen god was ever served by 
more ardent votary; regardless of 
scoff and gibe, Aunt Maria continues to 
woo the fickle goddess, who as far as 
unbelieving eyes can see appears to 
reward her mainly with scorn and 
contumely. 

Aunt Maria is fat, fair and fifty, with 
a well endowed purse and a kindly 
heart. The very type of aunt to 
inspire affection and devotion in the 
bosoms of her relatives, particularly the 
more impecunious among them, as she 
is a widow and childless. 

But this unswerving fidelity to her 
deity renders constant association with 
her a thing of terror to even the neediest 
relation. A walk with Aunt Maria is 
too full of incident and variety for 
modest, unassuming people like myself. 

One day last month when funds were 
running very low, and the world seemed 
full of importunate, impertinent people 
whoexpected most unreasonably to have 
their bills paid, I bethought me that 
perhaps a visit to Aunt Maria might reap 
its due reward in a cheque of generous 
amplitude. I flattered myself I was 
her favourite nephew, and so in my 
most unimpeachable Bond Street get 
up I presented myself on her doorstep 
one morning, and inquired of Thomas if 
Mrs. Smith-Brown-Jones was as home. 

I may here say that Aunt Maria’s 
married name is Smith, but as we have 
all heard there is luck in odd numbers, 


she has superadded her maiden name of 
Brown, and to make the mystic spell 
complete and_ sufficiently odd her 
mother’s maiden name Jones rounds off 
the trinity. 

The footman, after subjecting me to 
a searching scrutiny to ascertain that 
no conspicuous defiance of the tutelary 
deity of the house marked my apparel, 
admitted me. 

It is a fact that a lady of the highest 
society on paying her first call, an 
honour long coveted by Aunt Maria, 
was ignominiously refused admittance 
by the inexorable cerberus at the door, 
acting on my aunt’s strict orders that 
no one wearing in any form those 
harbingers of misfortune, peacecks 
feathers, should be permitted to come 
under her roof. Lady De Vere Jenkins’s 
bonnet was unfortunately principally 
composed of those ill-omened plumes, 
and she not unnaturally objected to 
removing it and leaving it on the door- 
step before entering the temple of Luck, 
as my aunt’s house may fitly be called. 
This rebuff has caused a_ coolness 
between the ladies which no subsequent 
efforts of Aunt Maria’s have been able 
to remove, a result which my aunt 
persistently ascribes to the baleful | 
influence of the fateful feathers which 
found a momentary resting place inside 
the door while her ladyship was ex- 
tracting her cards. 

Aunt Maria, booted and spurred, or 
its feminine equivalent, bonneted and 
gloved, was bustling down the stairs as 
I entered. 

“Why, Arthur, this is luck!” she 
exclaimed, “I am just going off to do 
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a day’s shopping ; I hate shopping alone 
and shall be so glad to have you with 
me. I am going to drive to Bond 
Street and then send the carriage home, 
so that we can take as much time as we 
like without giving the horses cold by 
waiting about.” 

I groaned in spirit, but outwardly 
feigned a delight I was very far from 
feeling, and meekly following my 
respected relative down the steps took 
my seat in the carriage beside her. 

As we bowled round the corner Aunt 
Maria turned to me with a face of 


dismay. 

‘* There, if I haven’t forgotten my 
purse,” she said; “well, I am an 
idiot.” 


I did not of course contradict her, but 
merely suggested we could easily return 
and fetch it, and seized the check string 
to call James’s attention, but my aunt 
grasped my hand firmly and said in 
tragic tones, ‘I couldn’t possibly turn 
back, Arthur, it is so unlucky. How 
much money have you ? ”’ 

I pulled out nearly all my worldly 
wealth, about five pounds in gold and 
some odd silver. 

“Is that all?” she said scornfully, 
taking it however. ‘“‘ You have your 
cheque book, of course ? ” 

“No,” I said hurriedly, “ I—er— 
never carry one, they’re so heavy.” 

“* Oh, well, it doesn’t matter, I can 
easily get some money at one of the 
shops where 1am known. Ill send you 
a cheque to-morrow for this,at least not 
to-morrrow of course, that’s Friday,and 
if possible I never write a cheque on a 
Friday, it is such an unlucky day ; you 
shall have it Saturday.” 

I thought it would be a much 
unluckier day for me if I didn’t get it, 
but argument I knew was useless, so I 
mentally resolved to stick to Aunt 
Maria like a leech till I saw her safely 
inside her own door again, when I 


should have a chance of getting my 
money. 

We proceeded comfortably as far as 
Hyde Park Corner, when the carriage 
was blocked for a little. In an evil 
moment my aunt’s eagle eyes, glancing 
out of the window, descried a horseshoe 
of huge size just dropped by some 
passing dray horse. 

‘* Arthur! ” she exclaimed in tones of 
ecstasy,as might a burglar on seeing the 
king’s golden dinner service left 
casually on a doorstep, “I must have 
that lovely horseshoe, how lucky I saw 
it. You can easily slip out while we’re 
blocked and pick it up for me. I shall 
have it fastened points up on the front 
door ; think what luck it will bring 
me.” 

It wouldn’t bring me any, I thought 
ruefully, as I reluctantly opened the 
carriage door and descended into the 
sea of mud. 

Of course, exactly as I anticipated, 
the moment I left the carriage to pick 
up that infernal monstrosity the block 
broke up and I was engulfed in a 
roaring tide of destruction. Bus 
drivers swore at me, irate cabbies 
demanded in pitying tones why my 
nurse had allowed me to cross the road 
alone, rubber tyres spattered me with 
mud from head to foot, and as I 
grasped the hateful “luck-bringer” a 
brawny ruffan who was also making 
for it snatched it from my clutch. 

“Ye bloomin’ sneak thief, tryin’ to 
pinch my ’orseshoe, are ye? Tike yer 
ugly mug out of this afore I dots yer 
one on the jor; ought to be ashimed o’ 
yerself, robbin’ a pore man.” 

I certainly felt quite as much 
ashamed of myself as the most tur- 
bulent ruffian could desire as I gained 
the curb, having inspired the policeman 
on duty with grave doubts of my sanity, 
which he did not seek to disguise. 
Drawn up out of the press J found the 
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carriage, with James and 
Thomas grinning broadly 
from the box. 

Aunt Maria never even 
glanced at my dishevelled 
‘Where is the 


appearance. 
horseshoe, Arthur?” she 
demanded sternly; ‘you 


don’t mean to say you 
haven’t got it when I par- 
ticularly asked you to!” 

“JT am sorry,’ I said 
sulkily, “but though I did 
my best to secure the beastly 
thing for you, and was nearly 
run over, not to mention the 
state of my clothes with 
dodging about in the mud, 
I was too late; one of the 
men who lost it, I suppose, 
came after it. I did not 
imagine you would wish me 
tostealit; that would hardly 
be lucky.” 

“Well, I don’t know,” 
said Aunt Maria _ thought- 
fully ; ‘‘ stolen coal is one of 
the luckiest things you can 
carry about ; [I always make 
a point of stealing just a 
little piece from someone else’s scuttle, 
and carrying it about with me. I 
shouldn’t wonder if a stolen horseshoe 
might not be the luckiest of all. It was 
really most tiresome of you not to bring 
it. I should probably have had most 
unprecedented luck.” 

“IT shouldn’t have been in luck’s 
way,” I said, thinking of the muscular 
appearance and command of language 
displayed by the van man. “He'd 
have thought nothing of knocking me 
down if I had disputed his claim.” 

‘* But I should have got the horse- 
shoe,” said Aunt Maria, who, though in 
the main a kindly woman, regards the 
sufferings of man or woman as naught 
where a sacrifice to her deity is needed. 
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“It is too late now, but I do hope 
another time you will take a little more 
trouble to carry out my wishes. Here 
is New Bond Street, so we will get out 
and send the carriage home.” 

We successfully negotiated several 
bargains with no propitiations to the 
dreaded goddess, when at the entrance 
to the ladies’ outfitting department in 
one of the large shops, where Aunt 
Maria had declared her intention of 
purchasing certain necessary adjuncts 
to a lady’s toilet, the loss of which, if 
history does not err, led to the founding 
of our highest order of Knighthood, she 
paused, hesitated, and finally turned 
away abruptly. 

“* Arthur,” she gasped, “‘ I positively 


“Cr WAS LEFT... TO MAKE THE PURCHASE 
AT WHICH MY MODEST SOUL REVOLTED.” 
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cannot buy them myself. You must 
get them for me.” 

“My dear aunt,” I said hurriedly, 
““T am really no—er—judge of these 
things, I should probably end by 
purchasing some totally wrong garment, 
in fact it would be hardly delicate for 
me to do so. For heaven’s sake get 
them yourself.” 

“It is quite impossible,” said my 
aunt decidedly; “the only girl dis- 
engaged, who was going to serve me, 
has the most terrible squint. Now a 
squinting woman is most unlucky to a 
woman, but lucky to a man, so if you 
are served by her it will bring you good 
fortune, while if she served me, good- 
ness knows what might happen. I 
shall go to the stationery department, 
where I want to buy some things, and 
you can join me there with the garters, 
two pairs please, pale blue and pink 
with full ribbon bows.” 

And without more delay she hurried 
away from the dreaded influence. I 
was left amid the titters of what seemed 
to me an innumerable bevy of attend- 
ants to make the purchase at which my 
modest soul revolted. 

Nor were the terrors of the day by 
any means over. Walking down 
Oxford Street my relative’s substantial 
foot undoubtedly struck against a piece 
of iron, which betrayed its nature by a 
metallic chink. 

With an agility quite remarkable in 
a lady of her age and figure she instantly 
stooped and seized the fetish, a metal 
boot tip, and with a beaming face 
calmly flung it over her left shoulder, 
where it promptly struck in the eye an 
unoffending man, who happened to be 
walking exactly behind her, causing him 
to utter a howl of mingled rage and 
pain. 

‘* That woman is mad!”’ he exclaimed 
in loud tones, which at once attracted 
the attention of passers-by; ‘“‘she 


deliberately and without the slightest 
provocation hurled in my face a missile 
of some kind, which striking me in the 
eye may cause serious mischief. She 
should certainly not be permitted at 
large. Ah, policeman,” as a_ burly 
guardian of the peace approached, ‘1 
must ask your protection from this 
ferocious woman who has just deliber- 
ately assaulted me.” 

‘““The man himself is mad!” said 
Aunt Maria indignantly, as, emboldened 
by the policeman’s presence, he seized 
hold of her to emphasise his remarks. 
“IT never assaulted anyone in my 
life! I am a widow, living at the 
Grove, Atherdon Road, Kensington, 
Mrs. Smith-Brown-Jones, here is my 
card. Is it likely I should suddenly 
attack a creature so insignificant >? ”’ 

My aunt’s commanding and stately 
appearance, as she towered above the 
little man, now positively dancing in 
his fury, evidently impressed the police- 
man, for he suggested that he must 
have been mistaken, and that possibly 
the missile had been flung from a 
passing vehicle. 

“I tell you it was this mad woman!” 
protested the man indignantly; “she 
was walking along in front of me, and 
suddenly stooped, with inconceivable 
celerity in one so portly, seized some- 
thing from the pavement, and flung it 
over her shoulder into my face.” 

Poor Aunt Maria’s dignity shrivelled 
up and fell from her like a withered leaf 
before the winter blast. 

‘“Arthur,” she said anxiously, 
“ assist me to explain to this gentleman 
how innocent I am of any intention to 
harm him. I must admit I found a bit 
of iron on the ground, and you must be 
aware that a piece of iron found by 
accident and flung over one’s left 
shoulder, ensures the fulfilment of the 
wish in your mind at the moment. I 
never dreamt of injuring anyone. Iam 
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sure I wouldn’t 
hurt a fly, and 
T foolishly never 
thought of any- 
one being be- 
hind me. _ It 
was most care- 
less on my part 
I admit, and I 
beg ‘ou to par- Sag 
don my appar- \ ONG 
ent rudeness.” 

By this time 
I need hardly 
say alargecrowd 
had collected, 
who listened 
with the deepest 
interest to the 
little man’s ex- 
ordium on the 
folly of super- 
stitions, and 
adding their 
own opinions on ‘ 
the subject. YAY 

He finally fi BH) 
consented to ac- i Naf 
cept my aunt’s ,~# + i, 
card and prom- 
ise of a cheque 
to his pet 
charity as balm to his wounded 
feelings. The policeman, also soothed 
by a tip of generous proportions, 
called a cab, into which we stepped 
amid the plaudits of an interested but 
not respectful crowd. 

After this episode Aunt Maria 
required sustaining by a good lunch at 
Verey’s, where she recovered sufficiently 
to sharply reprimand the waiter for 
crossing the knives, thereby leaving a 
loophole for the demons of ill-luck, and 
inadvertently spilling the salt she again, 
not deterred by her last experience, 
hurled some over her left shoulder, 
which powdered the coat of a smartly 
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“AUNT MARIA .. . HORRIFIRD ME RY KISSING 
HER HAND TO Him.” 


got up old gentleman just passing, who 
glared at her with not altogether silent 
fury. 
Leaving the shop and proceeding 
down Regent Street she suddenly 
darted nimbly into the road in prefer- 
ence to walking under a ladder, and I, 
to save her from being run over by a 
cabby who could not pull up in time, 
had to seize his horse by the head and 
swing it half round, gaining thereby no 
honour and glory, but much oppro- 
brium from the cabby, and an inefface- 
able dent in the side of my best 
‘* topper.” 

At Piccadilly Circus, unluckily, J 
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caught sight of the new moon, and, 
unaware of any risk in doing so, 
commented on the fact to my aunt. 

“Oh, where, where!” she cried 
anxiously, and catching sight of 
the pale crescent suspended aloft she 
at once commenced an extraordinary 
series of genuflections, repeating as she 
did so in loud and distinct tones the 
mystic sentence: “ Bonnie lady moon, 
will you send me a present ?”” 

Now the spectacle of a stout, elderly 
lady in a crowded thoroughfare bobbing 
solemnly up and down like a charity 
school-girl, is bound to cause consider- 
able comment of an unflattering kind, 
and my ears tingled and my face 
burned with shame as murmurs of 
‘““Balmy on the crumpet, pore dear,” 
** Bin dippin’ ’er beak too offen in the 
champine,” “Quite a _ well-dressed 
woman, how shocking !”’ ‘‘ How awful 
for her son, he looks almost like a 
gentleman,” rose on all sides of me. 

“For heaven’s sake, Aunt Maria,” I 
cried at last in despair as she straight- 
ened herself from her ninth bob and 
commenced solemnly to turn over all 
the gold coins in her purse, “come 
along. Don’t you see half London is 
watching your devotional exercises ? ”’ 

“What nonsense you talk, Arthur,” 
said Aunt Maria placidly. “I was 
merely curtseying nine times to the 
new moon and turning my money in 
my purse. You are bound to get a 
present if you curtsey nine times when 
first you see the new moon and say, 
‘Bonny lady moon, will you send mea 
present ?’ as you do it. And if you 
turn your money you will never want 
money all that moon. Whata pity you 
didn’t think of it; you could hardly 
curtsey I suppose, but you might have 
raised your hat nine times instead, I 
daresay it would do as well.” 

‘One lunatic in the family is 
enough,” I muttered angrily as I 


hustled Aunt Maria through the crowd, 
who expressed harsh criticisms. 

Except that she nearly measured her 
length on the pavement in her frantic 
efforts to touch a black cat which 
darted out of a doorway as we passed— 
“to touch a black cat always brings 
luck,” she informed me—and came 
suddenly into violent collision with a 
stout gentleman throughsuddenly facing 
about to avoid seeing the tail of a 
piebald horse before she had quite 
decided on a wish ; we pursued our way 
down Piccadilly to Hyde Park Corner 
without excitements, where a Hammer- 
smith omnibus took us within a few 
minutes’ walk of my aunt’s house. 

With a feeling of intense relief that 
the expedition was over I turned into 
the Atherdon Road in the wake of Aunt 
Maria. Holding on to a lamp-post, 
chanting to himself in a raucous voice 
at intervals, ‘“‘I am the bee,” was an 
exceedingly inebriated sweep. Upon 
catching sight of him, Aunt Maria, with 
an inexpiable boldness, horrified me 
by kissing her hand to him. Happen- 
ing to look our way at the moment of 
Aunt Maria’s amatory gesture he let go 
his sheet anchor, the lamp-post, and 
hurled himself in our direction shouting, 
***Ow are yer, ducky darling.” 

Aunt Maria dodged behind me, and 
the next second I was locked in his 
sooty embrace. Speechless with fury, 
after a protracted struggle I succeeded 
in freeing myself at the cost of a torn 
coat, a broken umbrella, and a cim- 
merian darkness of hue for myself and 
my linen. Aunt Maria had made good 
her retreat into the house, where, in a 
rage, I followed her, to be greeted in the 
hall with, “My dear Arthur, how 
extremely lucky to be sure. To kiss 
your hand to a sweep always brings 
luck, and if one speaks to you it is one 
of the luckiest things that can happen.” 

The accursed word “luck ” was the 
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last straw to my irritation, and I will 
draw a veil over the scene that followed; 
suffice it to say, I flung myself out 
of the house and reached my rooms 
looking more like a drunken tinker 
than a smart clerk in a government 
office. 

And on Saturday morning I received 
a note in the third person enclosing a 
cheque for the money she had borrowed, 
omitting the odd shillings, and saying 
after my disgraceful conduct she hoped 
never to see me again. 

The favourite nephew now is my 
cousin William Brown, a detestable 
prig of the first water. My only 
consolation is he has to go out with 
Aunt Maria now, and IJ hear that as the 
‘“* Little Fancy ” shares, in which she 1s 
largely interested, went up the day 
after our encounter with the sweep, she 
is now a greater devotee of Luck than 
ever. 


she spent an entire day on the staircase 
of the Hotel Metropole ascending and 
descending like Jacob’s angels. The 
hotel being full and her creed not 


permitting her to pass anyone on the 


stairs or to turn round on them, each 
time she started from her room she 
encountered someone and had with 
difficulty to retrace her steps backwards, 
till she gave up the effort in despair and 
remained in her room till next day, 


I hear on a recent visit to Brighton 


THE VICTIM OF LUCK 


Q t 
mi 
a } if! 
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8¢y WAS LOCKED IN HIS SOOTY EMBRACE.” 


leaving at the uncomtortable hour of 
4.30 a.m. in order to ensure a clear 
staircase. 

I have joined the Thirteen Club and 
an Anti-Superstition Society, and to 
mention the word “luck” in my 
hearing is to drive me to frenzy. 


NOVEMBER 


By REGINA MIRIAM BLOCH 


THROUGHOUT the whisp’ring garden 
A sighing murmur spread ; 

A rustling, then hushed silence, 
And the wan, worn day was dead, 
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‘* THERE WUZ THE TOFF INSIDE CURSIN’, THERE WUZ ME A-WELTING ER LIKE ONE O'CLOCK, AN’ 926 L DIVISION PULLIN’ ‘ER 
"EAD OFF, BUT SHE WOULDN'T BUDGE.” 


‘*1 GOT UP AN’ SHOOK 'IM” 


WHAT PINCH WOULD HAVE DONE 


By W. G. YARCOTT 
Lllustrated by H. Hope Read 


OTTY broke a yawn off suddenly 
and looked at Bates. 
“Ginger,” said he doubt- 
fully, “‘did you ever pay me 
that shillin’ you borrowed day before 
yesterday ?” 

‘* Potty,” said Ginger firmly, ‘‘ Potty, 
I cannot tell a lie, I did.” 

““Can’t tell a lie,’ Tom repeated. 
‘* Pinch, d’ye ’ear that, Ginger can’t tell 
a lie?” 

** Course ’e can’t,” returned Pinch, 
justifiable pride suffusing him. ‘Course 
"e can’t, not properly. ’E ain’t old 
enough yut. Lor’! lyin’s a thing as 
takes years to do properly. But I mus’ 
say Ginger’s got a wery good idea of it.” 

** Nothin’ like ’avin’ a good teacher,” 
said Ginger heartily. 

Pinch gazed at him sternly, seeking 
intentional offence ; but Ginger’s face 


remained placidly innocent. Pinch 
relaxed and remembered something he 
had intended saying apropos of that 
shilling. 

“Ever notice,” said he, “that the 
easiest way to lose a man’s respec’ for 
yer, is to borrer money off ’im ? 
There’s nobody a man feels less respec’ 
for than a chap that owes ’im money. 
No matter ’ow much anyone respec’s 
anyone else, jus’ as soon as the other 
man owes ’im money ’is respec’ fer ’im 
drops like a poleaxed nag. That’s why 
I never lend anyone money. I like to 
keep my respec’ fer ’em.” 

‘““Mebbe,” said Potty, “but you 
ain’t so wery particler about borrowin’ 
a dollar sometimes.” 

“Ah! that’s a different thing 
altogether. I don’t mind ’em losing 
their respec’ for me.” 
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““Good job, ain’t it? ’Cause it’s 
easy enough for ’em to do,” said Potty. 

Bill Jones broke in to calm the 
troubled waters. 

“Pinch,” said he, “‘I’d ’ave been 
glad o’ your advice to-day. Blow me 
if I was ever in such a rum plight in all 
my life.” 

“Wot was it?” inquired Pinch, 

rather flattered. 
“Why, I went round to ol’ Harris 
this mornin’ for a gee (my ol’ nag’s got 
a strain), an’ the only one ’e’d got left, 
was a bay mare wot ’e’d bought the 
night afore. ’E ses ’e didn’t know 
much abart ’er, but if I liked to take 
’er, there she was. Well, o’ course I 
’ad ’er ’arnessed up an’ went out o’ the 
yard in fine style. She was a showy 
bit o’ flesh, an’ I ’ad to keep a pretty 
tight ’and. Wery fust thing,  toff 
jumps in. ‘Marble Arch in twenty 
minutes,’ ses ’e. ‘It’s ’alf a sovereign 
if yer do it.” Lumme! [I sent ’er 
along like blazes. Thought I’d cut 
through Severn’s Place to save a few 
seconds. Well, someone or other was 
ill in one o’ the ’ouses there, an’ they’d 
got straw spread along the road for 
about fifty yards. No sooner does we 
get on the straw than this bloomin’ 
mare shoves ’er forelegs stiff, an’ won’t 
budge an inch. There wuz the toff 
inside cursin’, there wuz me a-welting 
’er like one o’clock, an’ 926 L division 
pullin’ ’er ’ead off, but she wouldn’t 
budge. ‘Turn ’er round,’ ses the toff, 
“I shall miss my appointment.’ Turn ! 
She wouldn’t ’ave turned for the King. 
S’elp me, she puts ’er ’ed down, sniffs at 
the straw; an’ blow me if she didn’t 
d’liberately lay down an’ go to sleep. 
Thought she was in a stable, I s’pose.”’ 

“Went to sleep?” said Potty. 
“‘Garn, she was shammin’, you wuzn’t 
firm enough.” 

‘I tell yer she went to sleep. Me 
and the toff and the copper are ready to 


swear she went straight to sleep, an’ 
started snorin’. An’ you can say wot 
you like, but we couldn’t move ’er, till 
the copper sends to that knacker’s 
round the corner there, and gets a ’orse 
cart. It took eleven of us to get ’er 
into it; and blow me if I didn’t ’ave to 
get in the shafts an’ take my own keb 
*ome. Now, what would you a’ done 
in a case like that, Pinch ? ” 

‘* Astonishin’,” said Pinch, discreetly 
avoiding the latter question. “ D’ye 
say she snored ? ” 

‘* Snored like a bloomin’ grampus.”’ 

““ Marvellous ’ow loud some people 
snore,’ said Pinch, refusing to commit 
himself. ‘‘I once knew a man, ’is 
name wuz Jones. I dunno if ’e wuz 
any relation o’ yourn, ’e might ’ave 
been, ’cause ’e wuz an awful liar. Well, 
me an’ him once went on a little walkin’ 
trip together. I didn’t know ’im well, 
or I shouldn’t have gone, but ’e seemed 
all right, an’ we got on wery well 
together, the fust day. Come evenin’ 
we put up at a pub in a little country 
town. They put us in as nice a double- 
bedded room as yer could wish for. 
Well, now I snore a bit myself an’ I 
know it, so when we turned in (we ’ad 
a glass or so before), [ses to ’im, ‘ Look 
ere,’ ses I, ‘I think you’d better get 
to sleep fust, because I snore a bit, an’ 
p’raps if I get to sleep before you do I 
might keep yer awake.’ ‘That’s wery 
thoughtful of yer,’ ses ’e. ‘I’m glad 
yer told me, ’cause I don’t drop off to 
sleep easy, though once I’m off you 
can’t wake me any’ow.’ Well, we got 
into bed, an’ ’e settled down. I ’ada 
pipe, and wuz jus’ gettin’ drowsy when 
I ’eard a most ’orrible row, cross 
between a thunderstorm an’ a drove o’ 
pigs all gruntin’. It was "sm, ’im/ 
Never in all my life ’ave I ’eard anyone 
snore as loud as that man _ Jones. 
Sleep! I couldn’t get a wink. I got 
up an’ shook, an’ kicked ’im, an’ 
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‘**vou'RE A LIAR,’ SES 1” 


threw things at ’im, an’ made myself 
reg’larly tired a ’ittin’ of ’im, but I 
couldn’t rouse ’im no more than if ’e 
wuz dead. All night long I lied awake 
listenin’ to ’is horrid row. ’Bout three 
in the mornin’ ’e gave a terrific grunt 
_and falls out o’ bed. I ses nothin’, but 
lay still and ’oped ’e’d killed ’isself. 
Minute later ’e gets up, staggers over to 
me and shakes me. 

“© *'Woa,’ ses I, ‘ easy there.’ 

*** Gorrermatch ?’ ses ’e. 

** * Match,’ ses I, ‘ you blightin’ idiot. 
Wojer want a match for ?’ 

*** Want to see if it’s daylight,’ ses 
the born lunatic. Then I sees wot’s 
the matter with ’im, and told ’im jus’ 
wot I thought of ’im. But I wuz too 
tired to treat ’im as ’e deserved, and I 


fell to sleep, last thing I sees bein’ ‘im 
with a lighted candle sittin’ in front 
of a lookin’ glass, carefully lookin’ 
at the reflection of ’is own face in it.” 

** But what would you ’ave done with 
that mare ?”’ persisted Bill Jones. 

*Lor,’”’ continued the old man, 
loftily ignoring Bill’s question. “ Lor’! 
Wot a fool that man wuz, ’is name wuz 
Jones, too. I shall never forget it, 
*cause through gettin’ out o’ bed to 
"it ’im, I caught a toothache as lasted 
three days.” 

A contemptuous chuckle came from 
Ginger Bates’s direction. 

“* Three days,” said he ; “I once’ada 
toothache as lasted six weeks. Wasn’t 
a toothache really, it was noorulger. 
Lumme, I ’ad two teeth out, an’ went 
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to five doctors about it, ’thout gettin’ 
rid of it, and then my ol’ woman she 
gets me to go to a bloke calling ’isself a 
Christian Scientist. ’E’d got long black 
"air and a pale face. The missus went 
with me—she’d bin to ’im befgre—and 
she explains to ’im wot pain I wuz in. 
°E looks at me ’ard, an’ ’e ses, ‘ You’re 
mistaken, you ain’t in no pain.’ ‘ You’re 
a liar,’ ses I. ‘’Ush,’ ses ’e, ‘I say you 
ain’t inno pain. Youcan’t be. There 
ain’t no such thing as pain, it’s all fancy. 
I know it is, I’ve proved it, I never ’ave 
pain, an’ I'll convert you.’ Well, that 
aggrawated me, and without sayin’ any 
more, I ups wi’ my fist, an’ gives ’im 
the most convincin’ smash on the nose 
you ever seed. ‘I’m goin’ to convert 
you,’ ses I, an’ I reckon I done it too.” 

“* Wonnerful ’ow them sort o’ people 
do attract women, ain’t it ?”’ remarked 
Potty. “It’s the being somethin’ out 
of the ordinary, yer know. Women 
goes crazy arter anyone out o’ the 
ordinary. People like that chap Ginger 
converted, parsons, an’ actors an’ sich 
like, speshully actors. Mos’ gals goes 
crazy over an actor or two afore they 
gits old enough to know better. Lor’! 
I couldn’t get a look in at all with my 
missus as is now, till she found out I’d 
once been on the stage.” 

“You been on the stage?’ said 
Pinch and Bill Jones together, in a duet 
of unbelief. “‘ You?” 

“T ave,” returned Potty, with simple 
dignity. “‘Me! Your ’umble servant 
"as been on the stage an’ recited a 
poem. Fine poem too ; I wrote it.” 

“You wrote a poem?” queried 
Pinch dazedly. 

“True as true,” said Potty. “I 
dreamt the poem in my sleep one night 
an’ wrote it down next morning, and 
the week afterwards I recited it at a 
friendly lead wot we ’eld for ol’ Nibby’s 
benefit. Lor’, it’s years ago, years ago. 


IT can’t remember exackly ’ow it went 
or wot it wuz about, but I know it 
finished somethin’ like this.” 

Here Potty arose, threw himself into 
a posture resembling a caricature of 
Sir Henry Irving, and recited the 
following touching lines, which have 
been pronounced by some as belonging 
to the Browning School :— 

“Oh ! ’appy day ! 
Oh! 'ippy night | 
Oh! ’appy loose ! 
Oh! ’appetete 1” 

Having resumed his seat, Potty 
glanced round the half paralysed 
audience, looking for appreciation. 
Applause was not forthcoming, and his 
face saddened. 

“It’s curious,” said he resignedly, 
“you don’t seem to understand at all, 
but I can assure you that when I’d 
finished reciting that at Nibby’s benefit, 
there was tremenjous applause.” 

“Ah!” said Pinch, “when you’d 
finished.” 

66 Yus,” 
puzzled. 

‘““Ah, there you are,” said the old 
man, “ when you’d finished /” 

“Did you say you dreamt that 
poem ?”’ inquired Ginger. 

“'Yus,” said Potty. 

“Well,” ventured Ginger, “all I can 
say is, lf J’d dreamt that poem, I’d be 
afraid to go to sleep any more.” 

A short silence followed Ginger’s 
criticism, broken by the voice of Bill 
Jones. 

““Look here, Pinch,” it said. 
“About that mare. Wot would you 
’ave done if you’d been in my place ? ” 

Old Pinch turned a lack-lustre eye on 
his tormentor. 

“Tf I'd been you,” he answered, 
slowly and impressively, ‘‘I’d never 
"ave breathed a word about it to any 
livin’ soul.”’ 


returned Potty, rather 
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A RANSLATION 
FROM Walls 


SVALD. 


By JOHN GARRETT LEIGH 
Tustrated by C. H. Stafford 


HERE is a proverb somewhere which 
recounts the glory of him who makes 


two blades of grass to grow where 
previously there was but one. Such a 
man is regarded as a public benefactor, and 
rightly so, if the public taste is for grass. 
Similarly, if we carry out the logic of the 
proverb—proverbs being permitted for our pur- 
pose to be logical—a man who revives a dead 
language and literature, now forgotten by the 
world, may be regarded as a public benefactor 
also, university students and schoolboys not 
being included, for the moment, in the public. 
Such an honour fell to Robert Price; he became 
ep Sn a.m. the greatest living authority on that curious 
- < - “~~.  ~=--— Aryan language, the Svald, which was spoken ere 
. yet living tongues had migrated westwards. 
cee ee coaTED PRovesson” «That Robert Price came to achieve such 
dignity surprised none more than himself. 
His friends regarded him as a “good chap,” which is not promising 
—intellectually. He played a good hand at bridge, and, when leisure did 
not hold him in its pleasant thrall, he presided at the counter of a suburban 
branch of a well-known bank, being dignified with the title of manager. 
He was noted as an expert on the art and practice of football, and occa- 
sionally he took the part of, say, the comic butler, in private theatricals. 

As we have said, he was a “good chap,” handy at all manner of social 
functions. But with the suddenness of a meteor he shone out as the great 
authority on Svald, to whom learned societies were glad to offer homage. 

Fairfield Square, three miles from the centre of a huge manufacturing town, was 
the centre of light, leading, fashion and frivolity of its little suburban neighbour- 
hood. The Square was a select circle, so tospeak. The centre round which this 
circle moved was Number One. The Fry family had been the leading manufac- 
turers for so many generations that all merely commercial instincts had become 
degenerated, and they were now cultured and refined toadegree. Eleucia Fry was 
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the inner point of the centre of the 
circle of Fairfield Square. Intellect 
was her passion; she would sit at the 
feet of a green-coated professor, her 
hands clasped at her knees, and listen 
with the eagerness of a Desdemona to 
his stories of ventures with midnight 
oil and musty manuscripts. The more 
out-of-the-way the language and litera- 
ture, the more enthralled was Eleucia. 
Celtic was long exhausted; she knew 
all the fairy stories and folk-lore by 
heart. She had a nodding acquaint- 
ance with Icelandic, and had smiled 
upon a Greek who knew Romany. Her 
great round eyes seemed to be looking 
into the far-away mists for a far-away 
misty language. It was very hard on 
Bobbie Price, who loved her, and could 
only boast of a knowledge of banking, 
bridge and football, with a slight 
intimacy with the drama—amateur 
drama. The drawing-room at Number 
One was never completely furnished 
unless it contained a man of note, an 
authority on Saxon, or a discover of a 
Greek verb, and Fry Senior was as 
anxious to hold a big star for an 
evening as Eleucia was to bask in its 
timid ray. 

It was all very hopeless for Bobbie. 
Savants came and savants went, but he 
crawled on for ever, unnoticed and 
unsung, and Eleucia talked to him of 
great achievements in the Assyrian 
sands and in the back rooms of the 
British Museum. Like Shakespeare, he 
had little Latin and less Greek, but such 
accomplishments were pitifully dis- 
dainful to Eleucia. When progressive 
whist was ventured, he won easily ; 
at billiards he could give Eleucia’s 
brother fifty in a hundred up; at 
bridge (but only at bridge) he was 
Eleucia’s adorable partner. But when 
Sagas and Connacht songs were on the 
carpet Bobbie wished himself a mile 
away. Moreover, Eleucia seemed to 


desire a separation of the same precise 
distance, and to prefer the presence of a 
spectacled youth who had discovered a 
new reading of an obscure line in 
Thucydides. He bore his tribulations 
as best he could until the night when 
Professor Henschel, the only living 
Western who knows Kamschatkan, was 
the honoured guest at Number One. 
It seems that Mr. Fry had met 
Professor Henschel in London at the 
meeting of some more or less obscure 
society of which he was a member. 
They had discussed Icelandic and 
Celtic, and Mr. Fry felt that, for a 
commercial man, he had made an 
impression. Accordingly, he invited 
the Professor to deliver an address to 
the local Literary and Philosophical 
Society, of which that year he was 
president. He offered Dr. Henschel 
the “lowly hospitality ” of Number 
One, and the Professor graciously 
accepted. Robert Price was one of the 
select party invited to meet the great 
savant. We know it was particularly 
select, for so we have been informed by 
several of the uninvited, who ques- 
tioned the basis of selection, so to 
speak. But that is by the way. 
Bobbie felt awestricken throughout the 


‘morning of the great day. He had but 


a remote interest in Kamschatkan, but 
he could imagine his feelings if Eleucia 
became a Kamschatkan, whatever that 
might be—a sort of Esquimaux he 
supposed. 

There is nothing like an old magazine 
for information, and by this we pass no 
slight on new magazines. It so hap- 
pened that when Bobbie was returning 
from lunch he passed a second-hand 
bookstall, and his attention was 
arrested by a heap of old magazines. 
Glancing over some of the “‘ Contents ” 
columns, his eyes were riveted by an 
article on “‘ The Svald—a forgotten 
language and literature.” At once he 
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purchased. It was 
fourpence—not a 
farthing less, said the 
proprietor, as if he 
could divine that 
Bobbie was a 
‘*beater-down.” In 
this he did Bobbie an 
injustice, for the 
forty-year old maga- 
zine, the Universal 
Intelligencer, was well 
worth the fourpence 
to him. When he 
came to read _ the 
article more closely 
he avowed that it 
was worth four shil- 
lings; when, on 
further meditation, 
a brilliant idea seized 
his mind, he was 
inclined to think it 
was worth four 
pounds. There was, 
in the course of the 
essay, a number of 
remarkably fine == 
translations from the = 
Svald, and among 
them a poem which 
would make a 
capital recitation nee — 
No sooner thought. 

of than done—and Bobbie was learning 
the poem, intending thereby to astonish 
the intellectual gathering and toastonish 
Eleucia, if he were but permitted an 
opportunity. It was a heavy after- 
noon’s work. His comic butler experi- 
ence was of some assistance in respect 
to pose and elocution, and again and 
again he rehearsed the poem, hoping 
that he had the pronunciation of the 
proper names aright, or that no one 
would know more of Svald than he did. 
** It isn’t half bad, either—not so cold 
as Icelandic, and quite as fetching as 
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** FOURPENCE—NOT A 
FARTHING LESS” 


‘Schatty,’ or whatever the beggar calls 
his infernal tongue.” Again he 


repeated it, while he was putting on his 
dress shirt, and a last time—with 
certain interjections—when he was 
looking for his diamond stud under the 
bed. He took a final glance at it while 
he donned his overcoat. 

Now Robert was not a proud man, 
so he shared his cab with his old friend, 
Frank Griceworthy, a “‘ connection ”— 
oh! luminous word—of the Fry family. 

‘*Look here, Frank, I’ve found a 
gold mine.” 
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‘It’s a gold mine of literature.” 

“Not you, Bobbie. Literature isn’t 
your line. Leave Henschel alone to 
his glory. If you enter into competi- 
tion you'll make a fool of yourself. 
Bless my life and soul, win her off your 
own bat.” 

By which remark Frank showed that 
he was not devoid of insight. 

“It’s a language nobody knows.” 

“Give it up. Even my Welsh is out 
of it to-night, and I sometimes admit 
that I can repeat a few sentences in 
the thing.” 

“Welsh ? Bah—they speak Welsh 
in villages. I’ve discovered a language 
that nobody speaks, not even a pro- 
fessor or a parrot.” 

“Thank goodness for it! It’s been 
wanted a long time at Fairfield Square. 
Has it a name, Bob?” 

“© Svald.” 

** H’m—middling—not long or ugly 
enough. But for all that I didn’t give 
you credit for such invention.” 

“Invention, Frank? It’s a real 
language ; I have a recitation in it :— 


‘Hold on thy dark imperious way, thou 
Ouse Hiltiazzi. . . 


“Very good, Bobbie, and I'll be 
satisfied with the sample. I’ve to 
stand a lot to-night. But if—what you 
call it—is your weapon of attack, I hope 
you'll win, though a German professor 
is a big rival.” 

After dinner they assembled in the 
drawing-room, and Dr. Henschel talked 
and Desdemona listened, whereat 
Bobbie ground his teeth and waited. 
Mr. Fry occasionally appealed to 
various guests for tokens of approval 
and appreciation. Frank Griceworthy 
replied that it was—wonderful, that 
being the only attribute he could 
recollect at the moment. Dr. Henschel 
repeated a Kamschatkan lullaby and a 


heroic song which recounted a story of 
a man, a child and a bear. 

‘““Do bears eat professors, Frank ?” 
whispered Bobbie. 

“IT don’t know—p’raps they know 
the ‘Schatty’ professor,” he whispered 
in return, and then aloud, “ It is really 
marvellous, Mr. Fry.” | Whereat 
Bobbie, in turn, whispered, “Traitor,” 
and Griceworthy smiled. 

Bobbie’s turn came at length. The 
entertainment had been fairly solid, so 
to speak—not to say heavy—when the 
host, thinking to enliven it somewhat, 
asked Mr. Robert Price for a recitation. 
Some persons present thought that 
Eleucia seemed suddenly to be bored, 
but they were surprised when Bobbie’s 
recitation had reached a second stanza 
and Eleucia returned to her feverish 
Desdemonaism, and stared at him with 
wondering eyes. The story was of 
Baritzby and how he saved Hiltiazzi, 
the woman of his heart, from a fearful 
death. Bob threw himself into it and 
made the most of his opportunity, 
laying aside, as he did so, all traces of 
comic butlerdom. He described the 
blood on Baritzby’s arm, and how 
Hiltiazzi kissed the stain, and then he 
recounted the If-thou-diest-I-will-die 
final scene with lurid effect. 

If Jove’s thunderbolt had fallen in 
Fairfield Square, they could not have 
been more astonished. Mr. Fry wiped 
his glasses twice, and carefully looked 
again at Bobbie as if to make quite sure. 
But Bobbie was calm and self-contained 
and Frank Griceworthy’s curious smile 
evoked no response from him, though 
in heart he protested. 

“Who wrote that beautiful story, 
Mr. Price ? ” asked Eleucia, feeling that 
in a night of astonishment she would 
not have been surprised had Bobbie 
declared that he had written it himself. 

“I got it from the Svald,” answered 
the redoubtable Bobbie carelessly, as 
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if he knew a hundred other sources for 
such literary gems. 

““ The Svald ? ” asked Dr. Henschel, 
suddenly rising to his feet, and rushing 
forward. “‘The Svald? Permit me, 
my companion-labourer.” At once he 
embraced poor bewildered Bobbie, then 
he shook him by both hands. ‘ The 
Svald? At last! At last!” 

Bob gasped. This was a triumph 
which he had not expected. It was too 
late to explain the real source of the 
poem, for the humiliation would be 
crushing, and Eleucia was looking into 


the fire-flames, with triumph and pride 


in her eyes. Bob gazed appealingly at 
Griceworthy, but the face of the latter 
was adamantine. Mr. Fry said that he 
always knew Price had more in him 
than people thought, which was what 
Griceworthy called a ‘ back-hander.” 
Dr. Henschel could not restrain himself. 
** The Svald is the greatest tongue that 
ever the world has known. Of it I 
know nothing, but it is greater, far 
greater than Kamschatkan. Mr.—Mr. 
Price, if he cares, has at his feet the 
world.”’ 

This was growing more and more 
embarrassing, and Bobbie scarcely knew 
which way to look, which everyone, 
except Griceworthy, ascribed to his 
beautiful modesty. He felt that he 
could hardly live up to this new dignity. 
He wished the evening would end 
suddenly ; he prayed for a cataclysm— 
say, the Judgment Day. 

“And such a beautiful translation, 
sir—it is very wonderful,” said the 
learned Doctor, smiling benignly on the 
company generally. “I am proud of 
your friend’s acquaintance and I desire 
it more fully.”” To this Bob bowed. 
It was all he could do, for he was 
literally speechless. 

‘“Mr. Price,” began Eleucia, with 
winning tenderness, “‘ you have hidden 
your talents very deeply. How you 


must have smiled at us all these years. 
You remind me of the poet’s lines :— 


‘“** They, while their companions slept, 
Went toiling upward in the night!’ ”’ 


At this Bobbie could have cried and 
Griceworthy could have laughed 
heartily, for “toil” was hardly a 
characteristic of Robert Price, though 
he had spent one afternoon and evening 
in ardent struggle with Svald. 

*“Do you know any more ?”’ asked 
Eleucia, with lowly respect, which 
Bobbie was too human not to 
appreciate. 

Then he repeated eight lines of a 
tender Svaldic ballad, which he 
““ gagged”? where he but imperfectly 
remembered. It was an exquisite little 
stanza, with a brooding and hovering 
refrain, to which he did full justice. 
It was a song of grim toil, with a wail 
for the dead, buried by the sandy shore, 
where willowy reeds waved their 
requiem. The close attention which 
was given to each word, especially by 
the great Doctor, who leaned forward 
with his hand behind his ear, added to 
the spell wrought by the verses, and 
Bobbie began to feel that really he was 
playing the part to perfection and that 
he deserved his conquest. 

** By Jove, Frank, it has been a hot 
night.” 

6¢ Sultry.” 

“Glad it’s over.” 

“Tl bet you are; but one thing is 
certain, it is a memorable night. 
She——”” 

* Think so ? ” 

** Sure of it.” 

“I hope I’ve played the game, 
Frank.” 

** All’s fair, the proverb says, in two 
games, and yours is both love and 
war, Bobbie.” _ 

* * * & * 

With this counsel from a good friend 

Bobbie was much comforted, and he lay 
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his head on the pillow and fell into a 
beautiful, beautiful dream, with the 
world—including Eleucia—at his feet, 
the while he repeated millions of 
stanzas from every tongue save his own. 

In the morning he knew the beginnings 
of fame. The local newspaper, having 
always a partiality for personal para- 
graphs, referred to the visit of Dr. 
Henschel to the town, and the remark- 
able discovery made by that great man 
of an authority on Svald who had 
bloomed unseen in their midst. The 
name was not mentioned, but Bobbie 
felt that that was meagre comfort, for 
the journal said that the savant’s 
modesty could not hide him much 
longer. Svald, it said, was the greatest 
of dead tongues, and in European 
Universities much interest was taken 
in it, and many desires had been 
expressed that a competent teacher 
might be found. The wnitings of 
Heintzer Waukbartp, the great Svaldic 
philosopher, were known to be a 
treasury of profound thought and 
insight, and hitherto they had been lost 
to the world. Dr. Henschel had 
expressed the emphatic opinion that 
the local genius was the very person 
to translate these writings, and no 
doubt the great North-Western Uni- 
versity would express its approval by 
conferring some such degree as Doctor 
of Letters upon one who had brought 
so much honour to the district. It may 
be said that when Mr. Fry read this 
paragraph for the sixth time, he 
decided that he had done it pretty well 
on the whole. He was not only an 
occasional contributor to the organ in 
question, but part proprietor, which 
gave his writings an uncommon 
authority. 

Bobbie’s first (and best) thought was 
to write a letter to the journal denying 
the whole story, but he waited awhile, 
deliberating the step, and of course 


he suffered the fate of all hesitators. 
He spent the morning cogitating how 
on earth he could extricate himself. 
When he passed the second-hand 
bookshop he crossed to the other side, 
lest he should come in contact with any 
more “ infernal dead languages.” Just 
as he was going to lunch, Dr. Henschel 
called. 

‘* A good morning, Doctor Price.” 

‘““Beg pardon, Professor, but I am 
not yet ‘Doctor.’ I hope to goodness 
I never shall be.’’ He added the last 
clause under his breath. 

‘* That is the great English modesty. 
Now I, Henschel, regard you as 
‘Doctor’ already—as the master of 
the Svald. Moreover, I may yet stay 
a few days that we may together 
compare the beauties of the Svald and 
Kamschatkan.” 

Bobbie felt a cold shiver down his 
back. It was astonishing, he thought, 
that these learned men could be 
deceived. In matters of the world 
they are the merest children. 

‘““T know but the pieces you have 
heard, Doctor. I have but small 
opportunity for research.” 

“The great work of the world has 
been performed in small opportunities. 
I, too, had but little time for my work 
in my younger days.” 

‘‘Thank you, Doctor, for the com- 
pliment, but you must really accept my 
word that my knowledge of Svald is 
very small. I will tell you more fully 
before you leave.” 

Bobbie meant really to hint at open 
confession, but he was surprised that 
Dr. Henschel seemed to be surprised 


and alarmed. 

“You will not 2?” began the 
German hurriedly. 

““T will not be able to discuss the 
minutiz of Svald, but I shall be glad of 
a general conversation in respect to its 
beauties. But all in very sincere 
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admiration for your learning. I, unfor- 
tunately, have none.” 

Somehow the Professor seemed to be 
relieved. He again referred to modesty, 
and then, with a profound bow, he 
withdrew. 

The reporter of the Guardian 
called in the evening. Frank Grice- 
worthy was present, and exercised a 
wholesome restraint upon any im- 
patience which Bobbie may have 
manifested. 

** My editor, sir,’”,—the reporter was 
appallingly deferential—‘“‘is very 
anxious to insert an interview with 
you, and of course you will be asked 
to glance at the proofs before publica- 
tion. I suppose the study of Svald has 
occupied your leisure time for some 
years ?” 

Bobbie was on the brink of making 
a clean breast of it, but Frank beckoned 
to him to answer the question. 

““Oh, yes—some time now.” 

“* Exactly, sir. And do you agree 
with the Brown-Swinson theory of the 
origin of Svald ? ” 

“I speak of Brown-Swinson with all 
respect,” began Bobbie, trembling 
under the glance of Frank Griceworthy; 

“but I must say that there is some- 
thing to be said on the other side.” 

The reporter made a note of this gem. 

“And you are convinced of the 
Aryan kinship of Svald and Celtic ?” 

Bobbie nodded. 

“* Now to come to a precise detail—” 

“Pardon me,” interposed Bobbie, 
“but will you have something to 
drink ? ” 

*“Er—yes—oh, thank you—to 
come to precise detail, have you 
found traces in other ancient tongues 
of such beautiful stories as that 
of Bantzby and Hiltiazzi? ” 

“There are your publishers to 
be thought of,’”’ suggested Frank, by 
way of coming to the rescue. 


“Certainly,” said the reporter; ‘ but 
we can wire them for permission. Who 
publish for you, Mr. Price ? ” 

‘““I am afraid there are other con- 
siderations which I must take into 
account. In the present I wish the 
least possible to be said about the 
business.”’ 

“‘Just as you wish, sir. I have 
enough for a nice interview. You 
shall see the proofs to-morrow.” And 
the reporter withdrew, having bowed 
his profound respect and closed the 
fatal note-book. 


“Dr. HENSCHEL!” 
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After he had gone the two friends 
gazed at each other in silence for a time. 
Frank restrained his merriment, though 
it was by a struggle, and it was out of 
sympathy for the look of hopeless 
despair on the face of his friend. 

“He hasn’t much straw for his 
brick-making, Bobbie.”’ 

“Oh, that won’t stop him. He'll 
make a personal column out of it all the 
same.” And then after a sigh: “It’s 
what I call a pretty mess ; it shows you 
how a little folly leads one onward.” 

““ Aye—it’s a good moral lesson, but 
what I am bothered about at the 
present is getting you out of the fix.” 

“Fix? It ss a fix. They expect 
me to go on spinning these Svaldic 
things from my cocoon. I only know 
the wretched things I learned that 
afternoon, and I’m sick of turning and 
twisting them into permutations and 
combinations. I wish I could have 
brain fever or some other appropriate 
disease, but I’m hardly a subject for 
it, amI?” 

‘“No, Bobbie, I’m afraid not.” 

‘* And, Frank, if I have to bolt, mind 
you, I want you to explain it to 
Eleucia. Say I'll come back when the 
wretched storm is over, and I’ve burst 
the bubble of my European reputation, 
so to speak.” 

“But you don’t intend to bolt ? ” 

‘“‘T may, perhaps, be forced into it.” 

When Bobbie saw the proofs for 
the Guardian interview he suddenly 
determined to “bolt.”’ There was no 
other alternative, save the unpleasant 
resource of declaring everything. The 

Guardian described the Svald alpha- 
bet and the Brown-Swinson theory with 
great detail, and showed how Mr. 
Robert Price had left Brown-Swinson 
far behind. It referred to other great 
matters in a delicately inferential way, 
being precluded from going into de- 
tail by the strictness of Mr. Price’s 


publishers, who placed a great value on 
his discoveries. 

Bobbie flung the proofs on the floor, 
packed a bag and set out on a wild 
journey. He balanced the accounts at 
the bank, withdrew his own deposit, 
wrote a note to his chief, and took the 
afternoon train for Liverpool, mutter- 
ing curses on the head of Henschel and 
Svald as he did so. It was the after- 
noon of the sailing of the Canadian boat, 
so perforce he decided to sail for 
Montreal. Whither he might be led 
was not a matter of much consequence. 
What was his surprise, however, to 
meet on the deck of the steamer— 
Dr. Henschel. 

“Dr. Henschel ! ” 

““Mr. Price—do not be vindictive ! 
I throw myself on your mercy. What 
is an educated man to do? As the 
Scripture says, he ‘cannot dig,’ and ‘to 
beg he is ashamed.’ Come, Price—but 
for you, Kamschatkan was safe. Fry 
was easily duped, and I was getting 
along comfortably. Who on earth 
expected to find a man who knew 
Svald ?” 

** One never knows,” said Bob laconi- 
cally, though his inward emotion was 
one of rapturous astonishment. 

“And I saw your knowledge was 
real, though I didn’t know a word of 
Svald.”’ 

“Nor I of Kamschatkan ”—which 
was true, and Bobbie was pleased to 
utter a word of truth at last. 

‘I have had enough of the game, 
Price. I'll go back to O’Brien. There 
is no longer any ‘Henschel.’ I think 
Fry began to see through me, and I 
cut. There’s the gangway ; hurry or 
you will be taken to Canada. And as 
a last word let me congratulate you, as 
being the smartest man I ever met.” 

Bobbie just contrived to catch the 
gangway, and he returned from Liver- 
pool, wondering what would happen on 
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his return. How 
ever, he put on a 
bold face and went 
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One, Fairfield 
Square. 

There seemed to 
be some dejection 
hovering about 
the family. Mr. 
Fry was clearly 
furious, and 
Eleucia was tear- 
ful. On seeing 
Bobbie enter the 
room she ran to 
greet him. 

“Oh, Mr. Price, 
but for your 
cleverness we 
should never have 
found him out.” 

‘** Then, Pricé,”’ 
said Mr. Fry, “‘you 
are the _ sensible 
one of the lot of 
us. You have 
shielded us from 
a scandal, and 
taken the brunt 
on your own 
shoulders. I ought 
to have guessed 
when the beggar 
borrowed fifty 
pounds, but I’m cheaply out of it.” 

** And, Mr. Price ” began Eleucia, 
with a tenderness which was _ sig- 


nificant. 
* * x * & 


‘I’m well out of it, Frank,” he said 
confidentially ; ‘‘ best to leave it as it is. 
I’ve declined the request of the Ever- 
green Monthly for a ten-page article.” 

“Just leave it as it is, Bohbie—and 
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‘'yoU HAVE SHIELDED US FROM A SCANDAL, AND TAKEN THE BRUNT ON YOUR 


OWN SHOULDERS.” 


Pll be best man when you want 
me.” 

“IT think I shall want you, Frank,” 
whispered Bobbie, ‘‘ but I don’t de- 
serve such a lucky ending. My studies 
in Svald have been successful—eh ? ” 

““T should think they were. What 
do you say to another interview in the 
Guardian?” 

They both laughed merrily. 
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By GEORGE C. HAITF, R.I., and ROBERT BARR, M.A. 


Ive got ’em, and in 
order to remove any false 
conclusion such an abrupt 
statement may call forth, 
I will say at once, I mean bees, although 
to be fair, one of the nameless helpers 
who assisted in their removal really got 
"em ! 

It was not that I wanted ’em so 
much, as that owing to an injury to 
my foot I have been chafing indoors for 
the last week or two—golf was off, 
billiards was off, walking was off, and I 
felt off generally, and wanted some 
little excitement or stimulant to wake 
me up a bit, and so in a moment of 
inspiration, induced by observation of 
and the posstion the bees occupied and 
the position I proposed they should 
occupy, and knowing they were for 
sale and to be removed by purchaser, I 
said, ‘‘I’ll have the bees.”? I did not 
make the remark, you’ll observe, “ Pll 
keep bees,”’ because that is of a much 
more problematical nature. No, I said 
with a glow of satisfaction it is really 
impossible to describe, “I'll have 
bees.” 

Now these bees were hived on the 
balcony of a neighbouring house, and I 
decided to remove ’em and hive ’em 
on the upper flat of my own house, a 
proceeding which would of necessity 
take the hives and the bees over several 
roofs, etc. So now you see, and I am 
sure appreciate the situation. 

Well, Mr. Editor, I proceeded with 
the forethought and deliberation of a 
Japanese general. I saw that being 
game of leg, it would not be expected 
of me to do more than direct the 
manoeuvres from a safe distance and 
point of vantage, and then, when all 


Haité 
has ’em. 


was over, take any credit or glory that 
might accrue. Here again, sir, as an 
edtior you will appreciate the situation. 

The anticipation of possibilities en- 
abled me to hobble down to a market 
gardener close by and interview him. 
I discussed things with him, agreed to 
his views, and then led up to the query 
if he could see his way to assist 
me in a little matter which would at 
most not take more than an hour. He 
expressed himself as very ready and 
willing to do so. I then mentioned, 
it was only to remove a hive of bees for 
me ; his prompt refusal on the ground 
that he knew nothing about them 
excited some doubt in my mind as to 
the absolute accuracy of such a state- 
ment, and his subsequent query con- 
firmed this. I realised he was older 
than I, and proceeded to soliloquise and 
reflect on the fact that I had no boys 
to represent me in such emergencies. 

“Well,” says he, “is it true that 
two bees are sufficient to kill a horse ? ” 

I said I believed it was so, and six 
hornets were considered a considerable 
allowance for the same purpose. His 
face lightened at this. 

“ Pll let my boy go.” 

“ But,” said I, “ your boy is mot a 
horse.” 

““No,” answered the father, in a 
doleful voice, ‘‘ he ain’t.” 

“But,” said I cheerfully, “I really 
do not know how many it takes to kill 


“Let him go, sir—let him go and risk 
it.” 

It was of such stuff the ancient 
Spartans were made. I realised it and 
saw that here again one touch of nature 
makes us all akin. 
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Well, the fell deed being done, and 
its being discovered to the son what was 
expected of him and how futile were 
his excuses, which, however, to give 
him credit, were original enough, him- 
self grasped the situation and with 
gratifying enthusiasm. 

‘** Let Jim give me a helping hand,” 
he urged. 

Subsequent events proved how pro- 
phetic his remark was and how he had 
managed to get his share out of the 
venture, for Jim not only gave him a 
hand but also a portion of his wrist, or 
rather would have done so had not the 
bees been too previous—which was of 
course not the bees’ fault. 


Well, Mr. Editor, sir, 
picture me _ directing 
operations from an ele- 
vated point of vantage 
and issuing my instruc- 
tions in tones justified by my position, 
the operators, to wit Bill and Jim, 
enveloped in lace curtains and gloves, 
to the delight of a small but appreciative 
crowd below. At the last moment I 
must not forget to mention that as an 
instance of Bill’s presence of mind, he 
informed me he had heard that whisky, 
or failing that even half and half, was 
more or less a protective against bees. 

I explained how sorry I was that my 
experience of bees did not justify me in 
confirming such a report, but that on 
the contrary the mere odour of any 
kind of alcoholic liquor served to 
render them furious, and that if these 
young men entertained any doubt on 
this delicate point I could and would 
show it to them in prent, but that after 
the work was done a drink, so far from 
proving dangerous, might be beneficial, 
and that any way we could all indulge 
in it. The mutual action of drawing 
the backs of the gloved hands across 


** How doth 
the lsttle 
busy bee.” 
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the place where their mouths were 
presumed to be, I took as an indication 
that my suggestion was appreciated. 
Bill did, however, as a final preven- 
tion, ask me in a confidential tone, “‘ If 
there really was much danger,” it was 
not that he cared a bit for himself, but 
that he was walking out with a young 
lady, and I was glad to be able to 
inform him under the circumstances 
he so delicately alluded to, that he was 
absolutely safe, and hinted that the 
danger lay more in Jim’s direction, for 
I explained to him that bees were the 
cutest little cusses in the universe and 
never spotlt sport—that was of course 
with the proviso that matrimony was 
contemplated. Thus reassured, they 
appreciated my encouraging remarks 
and proceeded to lift the hive. Well, 
sir, things were busy, and I realised the 
truth of the immortal poet’s remark, 
“* How doth the little busy bee.”” Ah! 
indeed, how he doth. It would not 
become me to admit how much I 
enjoyed myself or how superbly and 
coolly I directed the operations. The 
real crisis came when half-way across 
the intervening roof it was that Jim 
gave a hand, or wrist, to Bill, which the 
bees mistook for a tempting oppor- 
tunity and got home. With a yell, Jim 
dropped his side and crying, ‘‘ They’re 
coming out, Bill!” he fled. I com- 
manded Bill to lay low, and then 
addressing myself to Jim, conjured him 
by representing the heroism of the 
Japanese, the unsurpassable spirit of 
the Briton, and finding such appeals to 
his courage futile, I threatened, and as 
a last resource explained that the bees 
would not risk attacking him again as 
they had found and communicated to 
the rest that his coating of soil, due to 
honest labour, had served to turn the 
points of their stings. The reference 
to his leather-like covering appeared to 
be convincing, and he came back to the 
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assistance of Bill, so that the hive and 
bees were placed in the position I had 
determined upon. Of course if I feel a 
bit low-spirited, I may move ’em again, 
but any way, sir, I’ve got bees. I do 
not want to be over-sanguine, but 
having bees, why should I not hope to 
some day get honey ? In the meantime 
I am prepared to furnish to those 
interested with ‘‘ Hints about Bees,”’ 
“ Bees and their Culture,”’ and general 
information regarding the same, pro- 
viding that a nominal fee of say five 
guineas be sent with the request. I 
expect a great demand, so B early. 


The foregoing path- 


The Modern etic recital of experi- 
Wandering ences. written by 
Jew. George C. Haité is 


another instance of a 
great artist striving to reach the ideal. 
When the good Book wishes to indicate 
an earthly paradise, it speaks of “a 
land flowing with milk and honey.” 
Mr. Haité seems in a fair way to get 
the honey, and I suppose that morning 
and evening a man with a terrible voice, 
who shouts incoherent things as he 
dashes up to the gate with a modem 
imitation of the ancient chariot, delivers 
at Mr. Haité’s residence a fluid whicha 
man of some imagination may term 
milk. But if Mr. Haité with the five 
guinea fees he expects to receive would 
buy a nice little Jersey cow to place in 
his ample backyard, he might find 
Bedford Park a paradise enow. During 
the summer that is past and gone, I 
spent much time with artists. They 
possess my sympathy. They are chro- 
matic wandering Jews, continually 
finding secluded paintable places and 
continually being driven out by the 
advent of fashion. Most of the noted 
seaside resorts of Normandy and Brit- 
tany were discovered by artists. The 
artist is a genial, whole-souled fellow, 


who lives like a butterfly rather than a 
bee, or perhaps I should say he com- 
bines the industry of the bee with the 
carelessness of the butterfly, and so not 
in the least appreciating his own selfish 
advantage, he returns to Paris and 
raves about the choice place he has 
found, where living is incredibly cheap, 
where every prospect pleases, and man, 
instead of being vile, is simple and 
picturesque. Next summer, when the 
artist returns to his rural discovery, he 
finds some fashionable people there 
ahead of him. They have more money 
than he has, and prices almost instantly 
go up. By-and-by there is no lodging 
to be found in the place, and soon 
somebody builds an hotel. From then 
on until a limited liability buys up all 
property for sale in the neighbourhood 
and booms the spot in the newspapers 
as attractive and salubrious, is a swift 
descent. The disgusted artist closes 
his paint-box, folds up his tripod and 
camp stool, straps his knapsack on his 
back, and like the late John Brown, 
marches on, or like the still later Bill 
Bailey, refuses to come ’ome. He finds 
another pleasing spot, but being unable 
to keep quiet about it, the same result 
follows. Such is the history of Treport, 
Dinard, Trouville, Wimereux, Berck- 
sur-Mere, and a host of other resorts of 
fashion which might be named. From 
what I saw this summer of the electric 
tramway casting longing eyes upon 
Ambleteuse, I imagine that artistic 
village will not last more than another 
year. 


My brief visit to Julia 
last summer saddened me 
more than I can say. Julia 
had grown stout, and though 
she pretended to remember me, it was 
quite evident that she hadn’t the 
faintest notion she had ever seen me 
before. At one time Julia possessed, 


To 
Juha. 
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and still possesses, a charming old 
stone tavern containing a great fire- 
place which burned logs. The cuisine 
was excellent and the rooms comfort- 
able. The charge was four francs and 
a half a day, including wine or cider, 
and there was a time when Julia thought 
this a somewhat oppressive exaction, 
for years and years ago she apologised 
to me for the exorbitance of the four 
and a half francs, excusing herself 
quaintly by stating that England was 
taking all the Brittany butter and that 
we people from England demanded 
more butter than did her French 
customers. Now, however, she has 
built alongside the old tavern a great 
stone barrack, five storeys high, which 
resembles an hotel at Nice or Cannes. 
The huge structure is quite out of place 
in a simple little mill-driven village like 
Pont Aven. But the little village, 
although the mills are still kept going 
by the moss-grown waterwheels, is 
being built up with smart modern 
villas. Its charm has departed, and 
the artists have fled. Julia demands 
now from twelve to fifteen francs a day, 
and the table d’hote lunch at which I 
took part in the new structure, was the 
conventional lunch you get everywhere 
at big hotels. Something like a hun- 
dred people sat down at the long tables 
and at the small tables, and the huge 
dining-room was vocal with those two 
strident and differing languages, English 
and American. But if the artists have 
left, Julia is rich, and the price of land 
in Pont Aven has risen higher than the 
hills that surround what was once a 
secluded valley. 


I hope Mr. Haité will 

The succeed with his bees. If 
Largest he observes them closely, 
Hive. they will teach him many 

a useful lesson. When I 

lived in Bedford Park twenty years ago, 
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it, like Pont Aven, was a simple Queen 
Anne built, artistic colony. Moncure 
D. Conway wrote an article about it 
for Harper's Magazine, charmingly 
illustrated. I knew Conway well in 
those days, and many is the time we 
drove our cows home together, whistling 
blithely on the way as the evening 
shadows fell. For a long while Mr. 
Conway clung to the belief that nightin- 
gales sung in the glades of Bedford 
Park, but at last he departed in search 
of them, andsodidI. The fields where 
we pastured our cows are built up with 
rows of brick horrors, and tall factory 
chimneys show how progressive the 
place is. I fear that Haité’s bees will 
have to take the electric tramway 
much farther west to find a flower. 
Indeed, bees themselves are rather out 
of date. I went through one of the 
largest beehives in the world some 
months ago. It is situated in Zurich, and 
is six storeys high, more or less. The 
bees are from between five and six feet 
long, and they improve each shining 
hour by making honey all the day, not 
from the opening flower, but at great 
open vats filled with glucose and other 
mixtures which laden the air with a 
sweet heavy odour. At this place the 
justly celebrated Swiss honey is con- 
cocted, which is so delicious when taken 
with crisp, white rolls and cool, pure 
butter and coffee, as you sit on the 
terrace overlooking Lake Brienz or 
glancing up towards the Jungfrau. 
There is genuine Swiss honey made by 
real bees, but this is a semi-solid white 
stuff, which nobody will eat, except the 
Swiss themselves, who like it. The 
honey which comes from the factory 
is exactly suited to modern taste. 
It is a thick liquid of golden amber 
colour, and it is so popular with 
English and Americans that the 
hive I speak of is a great commercial 
success. 
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Within a few days 
after these words 
appear in print, the 
presidential election in the United 
States will have been settled. Of 
course I know who will be elected, but 
I am not going to give his name until 
after the votes are counted, because I 
do not wish the American people to 
charge me with influencing the contest. 
There is one man, however, who has no 
such fear, and this is Colonel Harvey, 
editor of that celebrated illustrated 
journal, Harper’s Weekly. Colonel 
Harvey is one of the youngest of editors, 
who is in charge of one of the oldest of 
newspapers. Some years ago he ac- 
quired the North American Review, 
and made it at once the leading organ 
of opinion in the United States, whose 
articles have often caused commotion 
and comment in Europe. Later, he 
became the head of the old standard 
publishing house of Harper & Brothers, 
and this has also prospered exceedingly 
under his hands. He is a silent, strong 
man in the prime of life, and it may be 
doubted if any writer during the present 
presidential campaign has put forth 
more trenchant articles on the situation 
than George Harvey. He hasan easy, 
nonchalant way of writing, and whether 
you agree with him or not, you are 
absolutely certain of reading him and 
being interested. One noted news- 
paper, angered at the cock-sure intru- 
sion of Colonel Harvey into serious 
affairs, remarked that it preferred to 
have the President elected by the 
American people, and not by George 
Harvey. He quoted this on the edito- 
rial page of his journal, and merely 
penned under it the three words, “ Oh, 
very well.” He tells stories in his 
leading articles that vividly illumine 
dark places in past politics, or 
illustrate a point he wishes to make. 
The truth is that if Colonel Harvey 


George Harvey. 


keeps on he will soon qualify for a 
place in the Idlers’ Club. 


For instance, it is 
An rather amazing to know 
Interesting that if a young man had 
Stiuation. not saved an alleged 
murderer from the gal- 
lows, some fifteen or twenty years ago, 
Great Britain would not have been 
brought face to face with a sudden 
crisis that might have led to the most 
terrible war in which it had ever been 
engaged. The late William C. Whitney, 
of New York, was well known in this 
country as an owner of racehorses. I, 
who am an innocent person, know 
nothing of this subject, but I think 
Whitney had a stable here, and I would 
not be sure but he had something to do 
with a Derby winner. By a curious 
coincidence, the person whom Whitney 
saved from the gallows is also known 
in England as a racing man, and his 
name is Richard Croker, Boss of New 
York, whotakes his pleasure as the owner 
of fast horses, and the occupier of an 
English estate. William C. Whitney, 
who had been a member of Cleveland’s 
Cabinet, forced the nomination of 
Grover Cleveland through the Conven- 
tion of 1892. New York was then, as 
now, a pivotal state. If Cleveland 
could not carry New York he could not 
be elected President. The machine 
section of the Democratic party in New 
York had been bitterly against Cleve- 
land’s nomination, and was now sulking. 
Whitney suddenly found himself up 
against the stern fact, that although he 
had nominated Grover Cleveland, he 
could not elect him. There was one 
man, however, who could, and this was 
Richard Croker. I shall now give the 
floor to Colonel Harvey, and invite him 
to tell the rest of the story. 
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“‘T don’t really know 

Whsiney’s Croker,” Mr. Whitney 
Dilemma. said; ‘I suppose I have 
seen him twice in ten 

years, and then only to speak to him 
casually. I can think of only one 
possibility in connection with him. 
When I was a young practising lawyer, 
just beginning to get ahead, the two 
men whom I looked up to most in the 
Democratic party were Mr. Tilden and 
Mr. Hewitt, and I knew them both 
pretty well. One day Mr. Hewitt sent 
for me and said that Richard Croker, 
‘one of the minor leaders in the Tam- 
many organisation, had been indicted 
for murder, and seemed likely to suffer 
unjust punishment because of his 
dogged refusal to clear himself. Mr. 
Hewitt said that he had made a thor- 
ough investigation, and was absolutely 
certain that the guilty man was not 
Croker, but a man who had befriended 
him, and whose name Croker would not 
under any circumstances divulge. Mr. 
Hewitt added that he considered Croker 
an honest, faithful and deserving young 
man, and he proposed to get him out of 
the scrape if there was any way to do 
it. He said he was willing to furnish 
money for the employment of lawyers 
and the getting of evidence, and would 
pay me for any time that I should give 
to the case, if I would take it up and 
give it my undivided personal attention, 
until we should find that the man could 
or could not be saved. Of course I 
could not take payment from Mr. 
Hewitt for such a service, but I did, 
under his direction, undertake the task. 
I went down that morning and had a 
talk with Croker, but could get nothing 
out of him, and it is a positive fact that 
I did not see him again until, along with 
several others, I congratulated him 
upon his acquittal. Since then, as I 
have said, I have seen him only two or 
three times in the most casual way. 
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Now he, of course, remembers that, and 
he may feel a sense of gratitude that 
would enable me to appeal to him on 
personal grounds, and I have become 
so oppressed by this feeling of respon- 
sibility I have brought upon myself that 
I am ready to do it unless you can see 
some reason why I shouldn’t.” 

There seemed to be no such reason, 
and Mr. Croker’s house number was 
immediately rung up on the telephone. 
He was just leaving the house, but 
returned to answer the call. This con- 
versation ensued :— 

‘* Hello, Croker ! 

66 Y es.”” 

“*T am Mr. Whitney. 

ou.” 

** All right.” 

‘“Can you stop here on your way 
down-town ? ” 

66 Y es.”” 

‘Right away ? ”’ 

é¢ Y es.” 


Is that you?” 


I want to see 


Mr. Whitney hung up the transmitter, 
walked across the room, lighted a cigar, 
turned around to his friend, and said 
with a laugh, “I wish I could tell what 
was the meaning of the way he said 
‘ All right,’ but I might as well try to 
decipher an inscription on an Egyptian 
monument, so we will wait and see.”’ 


Ten minutes later Mr. 


The Croker was shown into 
Silent Mr. Whitney’s library. 
Richard. After the usual hand-shak- 


ing, Mr. Croker lighted a 
cigar, dropped into an armchair, and 
smoking meditatively, gazed at the 
mantelpiece. By that time Mr. Whit- 
ney had become so nervous from over- 
work, lack of sleep, and a troubled mind 
that he could do nothing but walk back 
and forth. Not a word was said for 
perhaps five minutes; then Mr. Whit- 
ney stopped in front of Mr. Croker and 
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said: ‘Croker, I’ve got something I 
want to say to you, and I don’t know 
how to begin. Are you going down- 
town ?” 

Yes,” Mr. Croker replied, without 
taking his eyes from the mantelpiece. 

‘““ How would you like to ride down 
with me, and perhaps we can talk it 
over on the way?” 

‘* All right,” Mr. Croker replied, and 
that ended the conversation. 

Three-quarters of an hour later Mr. 
Whitney came swinging into his office 
looking twenty years younger. He 
greeted his friend like a_ long-lost 
brother, threw back the lapels of his 
coat, tipped back his hat as he might 
have done in his undergraduate days, 
and paced the length of the room three 
or four times with the gleeful spirit of a 
boy; finally he stopped and said: 
‘* That is one of the most extraordinary 
men I have ever met. Neither of us said 
a word until we reached Washington 
Square. Then I turned to him and 
said: ‘Croker, I am in the most 
uncomfortable position I have ever 
been in my life. The people think I 
nominated Cleveland, and I suppose he 
thinks I may have had something to do 
with it. That being so, I have got to 
elect him, and I don’t see how I am 
going to do it. I know I can’t do it 
unless I can convince the country right 
away that New York is in line, and the 
only man who can help me out is you.’ 
While I was making my speech Croker 
sat there looking straight ahead as 
impassive as a graven image, and not 
giving the slightest sign of what he was 
thinking, or what he intended to say, 
and he didn’t breathe a word for a full 
minute. Then he took his cigar out of 
his mouth and turned around to me and, 
in the most matter-of-fact voice imagin- 


a a we ee 


able, said, ‘Mr. Whitney, I have been 
waiting fifteen years to find you in a 
hole. You needn’t worry about this. 
I guess it will be all right.’ ” 


Here ends my quotation 
A Great from Colonel Harvey. Thus 
Secret. we see that Richard Croker 
elected Grover Cleveland 
because of William Whitney, and so 
President Cleveland was enabled later to 
launch his justly celebrated Venezuela 
bomb against Britain, an action, the real 
significance of which no man (that I 
know of) in the United States has 
grasped to this day. A stout gentle- 
man, elected on issues of peace, took his 
country by the nape of the neck and the 
seat of the trousers and placed it face 
to face with war. It was an act of 
absolute despotism such as no czar, 
emperor, king or sultan would dare to 
imitate. Ifthe President of France had 
sent such a message to the Emperor 
William, the German army would have 
been over the frontier before Paris had 
finished cheering. 

Grover Cleveland, at the present 
moment, is writing some charmingly 
humorous articles on fishing. I hope 
Colonel Harvey will drop a line to the 
ex-President asking permission to drop 
a line with him. Then I wish the Colonel 
would fish for the real reason of the 
Venezuela message. If he hooked 
that great secret up he might sing 
with the hero of ‘“‘ The Chimes of 
Normandy ” :— 

“‘ One day I caught a fish, 
That had never been captured before.” 

I am well aware that Mr. Cleveland 
has recently written an explanation, 
and I have read it, but—but—well, 
you go fishing with Grover, Colonel. 


‘““THAT IT MAY PLEASE THEE TO PROVIDE A DOCTOR FOR THE AFFLICTED ISLAND OF PENIHARIA ” 


THE MAN WHO LAUGHED IN CHURCH 


By W. A. M. GOODE 


Illustrated by Gilbert Holiday 


om" | XNHAT it may please Thee to 
provide a doctor for the 
afflicted Island of Pen- 
pharia. . . .” 

This intercession ‘“‘on behalf of 
special missions’? came with solemn 
earnestness from the lips of a young 
man reading the Litany at a simple 
faldstool in the village church of 
Woddington. Fresh from the “ ’Var- 
sity,’ passionately anxious for the 
eficacy of this particular prayer, the 
new curate-in-charge scarcely heard the 
straggling response, inane and perfunc- 
tory :— 

“We beseech Thee to hear us, good 
Lord.” 

From the end of the old church came 
an unmistakable laugh. All heads, 
save that of the young priest, rapt in 
his special intercessions, turned to dis- 
cover the identity of the offender. 
Staring over a pew, beyond the worm- 
eaten seats where the school-children 
giggled, beyond the well-worn pews of 
Woddington’s oldest inhabitants, out 
of sight of the Cruciform (sacred to the 
squire), in the midst of hobblede- 
hoy sons of farmers, waiting to creep 
out before the sermon, was the face of 
a stranger, the only strange face Wod- 
dington had seen for many a day. 

A lingering smile identified him as 
the offender. The startled curiosity of 
-Woddington made the culprit suddenly 
conscious of the disturbance he had 
caused. 

Amongst the sleek, oily heads of 
Sunday agriculture, the face of the 
itreverent intruder stood out in staring 
contrast. This was scarcely surprising, 
for even in the great cities of the world 
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people stopped to look at that face. 
Years of exposure to tropical suns, to 
privations and hardships, had left it 
still unusually handsome. Even suc- 
cess had not robbed it of extraordinary 
fascination. 

When the service was over the Man 
Who had Laughed strolled round the 
church as if to view its ancient but- 
tresses. Once safe from the prying 
eyes of the rustics he retraced his steps, 
knocked at the vestry door, and en- 
tered. The young priest was nearly 
ready to leave the church. 

‘* Excuse me,” said the intruder, 
“but I owe you an apology. I’m 
afraid I laughed while you read the— 
Litany. And, do you know, I hadn’t the 
faintest intention of laughing aloud.” 

The Rev. Eugene Fairfax looked 
puzzled; then, seeing so much kindly 
humour in the eyes of this middle-aged 
man, who stood, apologetic, like some 
small boy extenuating misbehaviour in 
church, the curate-in charge smiled the 
frank grin that is common to young 
men fresh from Oxford, even though 
they be priests. 

““’m afraid,” he said, “I couldn’t 
have been listening to the congregation, 
because I didn’t hear anybody laugh.”’ 
Then, with a touch of seriousness, and 
not without deference to the age and 
bearing of this visitor: ‘ Besides, I’d 
scarcely think that you would inten- 
tionally make a scene. I mean = 

“Yes, I know what you mean. 
You're quite right and—you’re wrong. 
But, you see, your reference to Pen- 
pharia was so killingly funny is 

The older man chuckled at the 
thought. 
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In an instant the diffidence of the 
curate-in-charge vanished. He was no 
longer the “’Varsity ” graduate talk- 
ing to a man of the world. He was the 
priest, in full exercise of sacerdotal 
function. 

“You have no right to speak so of 
solemn intercession, especially here, in 
the church itself.” Then he added, 
for his vanity as well as his principles 
were hurt :— 

“I do not know who you are, and if 
I did I should not allow you to come 
here to insult gratuitously the service 
of the church.” 

Quite suddenly the stranger put both 
hands on the shoulders of the curate- 
in-charge. There was an_ intuitive 
movement of escape, but the grip of 
the elder man held the priest motion- 
less. The Man Who Laughed in Church 
looked down into the clean-cut face of 
the man whom he had heard pray, and 
he found it very good and honest to 
look upon. 

‘* Never mind who I am,” he said. 
‘I’m not so earnest and not so good a 
man as you are, though I probably was 
just as enthusiastic—once. But you’ve 
got too much latent humour and de- 
cency in this face of yours not to see 
how—how—well, I don’t want to hurt 
your feelings—how odd it was to run 
in an appeal for a doctor at Penpharia 
on a congregation which didn’t contain 
one single, solitary soul—present com- 
pany excepted—who knew where or 
what Penpharia is. The villagers of 
Woddington taking an_ intelligent 
interest in Penpharia! Think of it, 
man, think of it! Now, admit it. 
Mesopotamia or the Garden of Eden 
would have meant more to them, 
wouldn’t it?” 

The grip was released, and the 
stranger gave himself up to uncon- 
strained laughter. In that second the 
Rev. Eugene Fairfax came uncommonly 


near hitting him. But they were still 
in the vestry, and, after all, the laugh 
was not satirical or sardonic ; just the 
loud, infectious mirth which only big 
men have. The intruder was an un- 
usually big man. And, before he knew 
it, the Rev. Eugene Fairfax was laugh- 
ing too. 

‘“Mind you”—and the big man 
relapsed into seriousness—“ I appre- 
ciated your earnestness, though, for 
the life of me, I can’t see why a country 
curate should take such liberties with 
the Litany on account of Penpharia.”’ 

The Rev. Eugene Fairfax bitterly 
regretted that he had laughed the 
moment before. In acid tones he 
remarked :— 

““Why I should discuss this with 
you, I fail to see. You doubtless do 
not even know of the existence of the 
Universities Missions.” 

“Tell me——” But the young 
curate interrupted. 

* Really, I do not think I can tell 
you anything. You said you came 
here to make an apology. You have 
made everything but that.” 

He started towards the door. 

“I beg your pardon!” The elder 
man caught the curate’s arm, and a 
twinkle in his eye belied the apologetic 
tones. 

“*T see,” he went on, “I’m so con- 
foundedly awkward or frank in my 
expressions that I can’t appeal to your 
sense of humour without hurting your 
feelings and your sense of propriety. 
Let me be sentimental for a moment, 
and tell you that it’s twenty-five years 
since I was in this church, yet I was 
christened here and spent many Sun- 
days of boyhood—oh, such w 
Sundays !—in those old pews. It’s the 
first time I’ve been back and—oh, well, 
can’t you see how delightfully different 
you were to me from the droning old 
days of my childhood, and—how—how 
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—how—extraordin- 
ary it was to hear 
you appeal for the 
prayers of the dod- 
dering Woddington- 
ites on behalf of an 
island which none 
of *’em had ever 
heard of ?” 

The indignation 
of the curate-in- 
charge gave place 
to interest, not 
untinged with 
curiosity. 

‘““Won’t you 
please tell me your 
name ?” he asked, 
with sudden = ear- 
nestness. 

“To put in your 
‘Book of Parish- 
ioners’?’’ The 
elder man laughed 
aloud. 

“Do be serious for 
a moment.” The 
Rev. Eugene Fair- 
fax said this with al- 
most comic pathos. 
Then, again remem- 
bering where he 
was, he added :— 

“Let’s talk out- 
side, and—perhaps 
youll come and 
have lunch” (with 
a smile), “as you really do belong here. 
Then I might be able to explain to you 
why a man may be keen on the Univer- 
sities Missions and—not ashamed to 
pray, even in Woddington church, for 
the help they need.” 

So the Man Who Laughed in Church 
and the new curate-in-charge walked 
down the little village street together. 
The curate talked constantly of the 
excellent work that his beloved Mission 


‘“*NEVER MIND WHO I AM,’ HE SAID. 


‘I'M NOT 60 EARNEST AND NOT SO GOOD 
A MAN AS YOU ARE’” 


was doing, of the men who devoted 
their lives and incomes to its service, 
and faced all kinds of dangers for the 
sake of spreading Christianity. They 
were all such a “‘ good sort,”’ many had 
got their “ Blues,” all had taken part 
in Oxford life, in one way or another, 
apart from its religious phases. None 
received any money for their work. 
The curate-in-charge said this with 
conscious pride, yet, in the next breath, 
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he admitted that he bewailed his own 
poverty, which compelled him to stay 
at home and, on the much-needed 
stipend of curate-in-charge, eat out his 
heart’s desire in prayer for the richer 
friends whose means enabled them to 
do missionary work in foreign lands. 
Especially did he dilate on his desire 
to go to the plague-stricken island of 
Penpharia, now shunned by Europeans. 

The chop, eaten to much talking in 
the rooms of the curate-in-charge, was 
almost finished before the host, some- 
what shyly, reverted to a desire to 
know his guest’s name. The elder 
man pulled a card from his pocket, and 
passed it over to the curate-in-charge. 
On it was written :— 

** Lionel Black, M.D., F.R.S.” 

The curate looked up. Dismay and 
doubt struggled for expression. 

*'You’re not—not—the Dr. Black— 
the celebrated Dr. Black who has dis- 
covered the bacillus of the plague ? ” 

Lionel Black lay back and laughed, 
for the Rev. Eugene Fairfax had risen 
from his seat and, much as he might 
have stood before his own bishop, was 
now standing before his guest stammer- 
ing out apologies and explanations. 

“Sit down and finish your chop,” 
laughed Black. ‘“*‘ Remember, I’m one 
of your parishioners—or might have 
been—and I must keep respect for my 
parish padre.” 

“ But ” And the young man 
could scarcely more than stammer. 
** 'You’ve been to Penpharia. Ah! now 
I understand why you couldn’t help 
laughing. All our missionaries say 
you've done infinitely more for the good 
of the natives than they have ever been 
able to do.” 

The tribute of religion to science was 
made almost reluctantly. Then the 
curate-in-charge impulsively held out 
his hand. 

‘“‘ Forgive me, won’t you, sir? You 


see, living in a village makes one—well 
—a bit narrow. And I couldn’t have 
known who you were, could I? If I'd 
been able to go out abroad, like the 
other chaps, I probably shouldn’t have 
made such an ass of myself.” 

At that moment Lionel Black felt 
almost guilty of deception in not having 
revealed his identity earlier. As a 
matter of fact, it had never occurred to 
him that the curate would even know 
his name. This sudden hero-worship 
made him feel all the more embarrassed. 
His insistent demand for another chop 
alone saved him from being obliged to 
give minute description of all the 
plague colonies he had ever lived in. 
The curate-in-charge covertly informed 
the landlady of the identity of his 
guest. As she had just read that the 
great Dr. Black had declined a title 
from the King, she quickly formed the 
opinion that the curate had wonderful 
but eccentric friends. This was quite 
an inaccurate generalization. 

As a matter of fact, the curate-in- 
charge had, from one of his most 
intimate friends, the latest information 
regarding the spread of plague at Pen- 
pharia. This intensely interested Dr. 
Black, who had not been to that island 
for several years, and had not been able 
to procure quite satisfactory details of 
the scourge which had now attacked 
even the majority of the white popula- 
tion. The curate-in-charge was in the 
seventh heaven of delight at being able 
to give the famous specialist any 
information. Keenly the doctor read 
every recent letter Fairfax had received. 

“By thunder!” he said at last. 
‘It’s almost interesting enough to go 
out there, especially in view of what 
your friend says about those excep- 
tional symptoms. Thais quite new 
and very important. If one could only 
give up one’s lectures, and hadn’t got 
a huge laboratory to superintend———”’ 
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Something in the curate’s look 
stopped him. The young priest’s eyes 
had lighted up with an almost weird 
expression, half prayer, half expecta- 
tion. Lionel Black instinctively felt 
that the curate was repeating to himself, 
‘““ That it may please Thee to send a 
doctor " 

“No!” Dr. Black spoke sharply, 
answering the other man’s unspoken 


thoughts. “No!” Then, almost un- 
kindly, “I don’t go much on the 
efficacy of prayer. 
It would be per- 


fect madness for 
me to go there— 
it’s utterly im- 
possible, my boy. 
I have to be in 
half-a-dozen cap- 
itals in the next 
three months,and 
I have promised 
the Government 
to attend sever- 
al conferences. 
Don’t, please, 
think that I was 
dreaming of giv- 
ing you a sudden 
answer to your 
prayer. Indeed, 
I’d be little good 
there, even if I 
could go.” 

To console the 
curate for the 
hope of prayer 
fulfilled, so unin- 
tentionally kin- 
dled, so promptly 
shattered, Dr. 
Black promised 
that when he re- 
turned to London 
he would keep | 
the idea in mind ~ 
and suggest it to 


“any young fool who wanted to throw 
his life away.” 
2 * * * * 

But the curate-in-charge heard no- 
thing more. Indeed, he almost gave 
up hope that his queer though famous 
friend remembered. And the people 
of Woddington used to titter among 
themselves when the young pastor 
of their souls always stammered and 
hesitated and paused over that special 
intercession which he brought into the 


‘‘ you'RE NOT—NOT—fAe DR. BLACK” 
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Litany for a doctor to be sent to 
Penpharia. 

The rare touch of frankness, know- 
ledge, and sympathy which had come 
into the curate’s life with the sudden 
and brief appearance of Lionel Black 
was growing more andmore of amemory 
—treasured, though in mental per- 
spective, like the page of some complex 
book, read centuries before—when, one 
morning, there came a letter addressed 
to the Rev. Eugene Fairfax. This was 
what Lionel Black wrote :— 

** My DEAR CHAP, 

“Don’t mind my calling you 
that, because I’m accustomed to like 
or dislike people on sight, and if I 
like them I must be familiar, regardless 
of their age or calling. I am going to 
Penpharia——”’ 

The curate-in-charge gasped; for a 
few seconds he could scarcely see the 
writing, though it was clear and bold 
enough. He read on :— 

‘“‘ But please do not deceive yourself 
that this is due to the efficacy of the 
prayer you put into the Litany the 
day I met you. I hate fictitiousness 
myself, and I cannot stand men I like 
attributing wrong motives for my 
actions, so I undeceive you, at the risk 
not only of hurting your feelings, but 
of profaning all those quite nice re- 
ligious attributes which, upon people 
less hardened and hopeless than myself, 
might doubtless have strong and bene- 
ficial effect. To be strictly honest, I 
should probably have decided to go to 
Penpharia if I had never met you, 
though being, thank heaven, a creature 
of impulse, I can never quite accurately 
forecast my actions. My desertion of 
everything in England will be described 
as utterly mad by people who know 
me, and as heroic by the outside 
world. As a matter of fact, it is 
neither, for the plague situation at 
Penpharia has recently grown to such 


extremes that I am eaten up with 
curiosity to see things as they are for 
myself. My chief motive in leaving 
all my work and breaking all my 
engagements—you will probably see 
some stupid announcement in the 
papers after I’ve gone—is to investi- 
gate a curious phase of the disease 
which, judging from what your friend 
at Penpharia wrote, may prove my 
original analysis incorrect and necessi- 
tate a serious modification of my serum, 
which in other localities has proved 
fairly successful. 

*“* But, enough of that. The quaint- 
ness—forgive me if I am too frank—of 
your prayer, and my sudden departure 
—no one knows it except yourself— 
present coincidence much too alarming 
to go unexplained. And you are far 
too good a fellow to be allowed to 
harbour any stupid hallucination. It’s 
now nearly two months since I saw 
you, but I shall always think of our 
meeting with pleasure—some young 
parsons would have been fearfully 
severe with me—and when I’m out in 
Penpharia the recollection of your 
inexplicable enthusiasm for the in- 
habitants of that island—supremely 
uninteresting except from the point of 
view of a medical monomaniac—will 
often be a source of amused gratifica 
tion to | 

“Yours very sincerely, 
“LIONEL BLACK.” 

A few minutes after this letter had 
been read the curate-in-charge was 
kneeling before the altar in the old 
parish church. 

** When I was in trouble,” he softly re- 
peated to himself, “I called upon the 
Lord ’*—then, rapturously—“‘ and He 
heard me.” 

The sophistries and the explanations 
of the great specialist in plague were 
utterly unheeded in the glow of great 
faith which pervaded this young man’s 
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soul. 


All he knew was that his prayer 
had been answered, and that a man had 


THE MAN WHO LAUGHED IN CHURCH 


Andrew Craig, the parish clerk, says, 
“It was ‘ Benedictus,’ ‘ Benedicite,’ 


been found to go to the help of suffering and‘ Laudate Dominum’ without end, 


Penpharia. 
And such a 
man ! 
*“Laudate 
Dominum !” 
The deserted 
church echo- 
ed and re- 
echoed with 
ecstatic, lone- 


ly chant of: 


praise and 
thanks’ to 
God. 


* m ae 


It wassuch 
a curious ser- 
vice that the 
people of 
Woddington 
have never 


quite been. 


able to find 
out what it 
was allabout. 

Thecurate, 
who never 
refers to it, 
announced it 
as a Requiem 
Service ; but 


the village © 


take the 
Squire’s word 


for it that it was no such thing, 
because there were nothing but psalms 
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‘WHEN I WAS IN TROUBLE I CALLED UPON THE LORD, AND HE HEARD ME.” 


of praise and hymns of victory. As Woddington agrees. 
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‘which have 


now’t to do 
with funer- 
als.” When 
the curate 
finally asked 
everyone to 
pray for the 
peace of 
the glorious- 
ly martyred 
soul of Lionel 
Black, and 
started to in- 
tone, ‘“* Inas- 
much as ye 
did it unto 
one of the 
least of these 
—” he broke 
down, andthe 
service came 
to an abrupt 
and painful 
end. 

That good 
churchman, 
the squire, 
has never 
been able to 
get any satis- 
factory ex- 


gey.. planation, 
ane and 


frankly 
declares that 
he can’t for 


the life of him understand these innova- 
tions of the curate. And the village of 


W. A. M. GOODE 


Author of ‘‘ The Man who Laughed in Church” 


his way, six months after- 

wards, to England. A secluded 

country rectory life and a 
peripatetic experience of five English 
schools and one Irish college, with two 
scholarships and a trip to sea in a 
‘tramp steamer as concomitants, natur- 
ally fitted him for a re-invasion of 
America, which he accomplished at the 
age of sixteen and proceeded to 
become an errand boy, clerk, book- 
keeper, and secretary to ‘“‘ the largest 
hotel on earth.” Tired of good fortune, 
he became a private in the United 
States cavalry. After fighting strikers, 
he incontinently forsook the pursuit 
of arms, turned himself into a confec- 
tionery trade paper, which took him 


B in Newfoundland, he found 


MR. W. A. M. GOODE. 
From a pinhole photograph by H. Powell Rees, Esq. 


from San Francisco to New York, 
where he evinced such tendency for 
writing as to become, in turn, an 
editor on the New York Mercury and 
New York Recorder. During this 
period, he so far strayed from litera- 
ture as to be an expert accountant 
and to found the British Schools and 
Universities Club. Thereafter he joined 
the Associated Press, and for them 
accompanied Admiral Sampson through 
the Spanish-American campaign as 
war correspondent on the flagship, 
which experience he perpetuated in a 
book, as befitted one who formerly 
had been mess-room boy on a tramp 
steamer. This, curiously enough, re- 
ceived the official endorsement of the 
American naval authorities for being 
the. best historical account. These 
past five years he has been one of the 
London staff of the Associated Press. 
Though he has cabled many columns, 
he is still tolerated by the diplomatic 
corps, and though he has perpetrated 
several of the greatest modern journal- | 
istic “‘ coups,” he is still anonymous to 
the public. Yet he has written for 
many magazines under his own name, 
as well-known throughout the West 
Indies as at the West Indian Club in 
London, where he is the honorary 
secretary and goading spirit. He is 
privately supposed to know every- 
one worth knowing, yet likes to be 
called a working ‘‘ newspaper man,”’ 


‘but not a few otherwise ceremonious 


people prefer to call him “ Billie.” 
He is now as much as twenty-nine 
years old, and among many things did 
none so well as marry, on which account 
he has a daughter, going on for five, 
for whom he is afraid to write short 
stories. 
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Illustrated by 


y HE will marry, of course.” 
The speaker threw a glance 
at the girl standing at the 
far end of the room looking 
out into the gloom of an October 
evening. The embrasure of the deep- 
set window almost hid her. from sight. 
Severne could only see the folds of her 
white gown and the brightness of her 
hair coiled round and round her little 
head in thick masses. 

Lady Marcia Mount looked at him 
warily, speculatively. One never quite 
knew how to take Severne, and, clever 
woman of the world as she was, she 
knew well that there were depths in 
his character which she, at any rate, 
had never sounded. 

‘* Marriage is woman’s true and best 
vocation,” he said tritely. “It is also 
a lottery.” 

She nodded. Her thoughts flew with 
lightning rapidity to the husband, now 
mercifully passed to the silence and 
oblivion of the grave. He had not 


WY viowin 
A PLAYER. 


BY-E-BURROWES 


W. Kirkpatrick ° 


been a prize in the lottery, into which 
she had dipped with such eager, con- 
fident fingers. 

‘*A modern writer has divided hus- 
bands into two classes,”’ she said, with 
her bell-like laugh; ‘“‘ bores who are 
too good to live with, and brutes who 
are too bad to live with.” 

He nodded, and did not ask, as the 
question tempted him, to which class 
the defunct Blount had belonged. It 
was not necessary, for he knew. But 
his eyes strayed to the dim white figure 
in the distance. The room in which they 
sat was long and beautiful; its spa- 
ciousness allowed of conversation at 
one end being inaudible at the.other. 

“TI don’t think I should ever be too 
good to live with, even if I were to 
develop into that modern product— 
a bore,” he said, with a queer smile; 
“neither should I, I hope, be a brute 
in everything. And——” 

Again his eyes wandered from the 
handsome presence of Lady Marcia to 
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the motionless figure in the distant 
window. 

‘“And—I should like to marry 
Clementine,” he said briefly. 

Lady Marcia was for once in her 
life honestly startled. That Severne, 
the catch of several seasons, the 
hater of women, the recluse, should 
want to marry Clementine, but lately 
emerged from the schoolroom, was in 
itself an extraordinary thing. That 
he should state his wishes in so plain- 
spoken and practical a manner was 
odder still. 

Her eyes mirrored her thoughts, and 
Severne smiled. 

‘““T am perfectly serious,” he said. 
‘“Women and matrimony have never 
attracted me, but, nevertheless, I 
should like to marry your Clementine, 
if she will do me such an honour.” 

This was more surprising still! Do 
him the honour! She was held for the 
moment speechless, then her eyes fol- 
lowed the direction Severne’s had taken. 
Why, Clementine was a mere child, and 
such an odd one, too; all dreams and 
impossible ideals—a phase which would, 
of course, pass in time. 

‘“‘T am _ overwhelmed,” she _ said 
candidly; “‘but—she is such a 
child.” 

‘“‘T know,” he said, getting up with a 
glance at the clock pointing inexorably 
to six o’clock. “I would not marry 
her yet. I have no idea of taking a 
kitten with its eyes shut, dear lady. 
But—there is such a thing as an en- 
gagement. I must be off ; I had no idea 
it was so late. But I shall say ‘ good- 
bye’ to your daughter first.” 

He went down the long room, with 
its hundred treasures of antique furni- 
ture, priceless china, silver, and banks 
of flowers, and, hearing his step behind 
her, the girl turned from her contem- 
plation of the cold outside world as 
represented by the Square, where lamps 


were beginning to flicker in the chill 
wind. 

““Are you going?” she said, and 
Severne thought again, as he had 
already thought a hundred times, that 
the prettiest sound in the world was 
Clementine’s voice. 

“Yes, I must go. Duty calls—you 
know the rest. If I did what I liked, 
regardless of anything or anyone, I 
should stay here. What have you 
been doing with yourself all the after- 
noon ? ” | 

The girl smiled, and a faint colour 
came into her cheeks. 

“Nothing, except look out of the 
window and——” 

6 Y es ? 99 

“Think,” she said simply. “Am I 
not terribly idle, Lord Severne ? ” 

““It is better to be idle with thought 
than busy with no thought,” he said 
enigmatically, and they shook hands. 
Before he let hers go, he felt her start 
a little. At the same moment there 
came from the lamp-lit, windy outside 
world the faint weird strains of a violin. 
Through the gloom Severne could make 
out the form of a man near the railings 
opposite the house. It was he appar- 
ently who was playing. 

There was a curious look on the girl’s 
face, and Severne glanced at her for a 
moment in silence. 

“You are fond of music ? ” he asked 
abruptly. At the other end of the 
room Lady Marcia plied her busy 
needle, which was ever occupied with a 
piece of work like unto Penelope’s 
carpet, for whereas it was destined for 
the adornment of her parish church, it 
made but little advance; yet it was 
rarely out of her hands. 

“YT think it has taught me all I 
know,’ said Clementine ; “‘ even he ”’— 
she looked out at the dim player in the 
square—“ can teach me something.” 

As Severne went out and crossed the 
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*** MARRIAGE IS WOMAN'S TRUE AND BEST VOCATION,’ HE SAID TRITELY. ‘IT IS ALSO A LOTTERY.’” 


Square, he saw that the violin player dropped a silver coin into his hand. As 
was only a man in rags, who muttered he turned the corner and got into a 
what was presumably a blessingjas he passing hansom, to be driven to his 
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bachelor chambers in Duke Street, the 
haunting wail of the violin followed 
him. It was pregnant with sorrow and 
despair. 


# * * * * 


If Lady Marcia believed Severne’s 
words were spoken in jest rather than 
earnest, she was destined to find her- 
self mistaken. He had perhaps hever 
been so much in earnest about anything 
in all his life of thirty-three years. The 
girl had taken such a firm hold on his 
heart and mind that her image was 
ever with him. He was a man of the 
world, no saint, yet not so bad as his 
fellows perhaps. He had tasted the 
sweets of success and the bitterness of 
failure ; had scoffed at love, and de- 
rided its influence, then imagined him- 
self to be a victim of the little god’s 
arrows with their poisoned points. 
But it had always stopped short at 
imagination. Now this thing which 
had crept into his life had a different 
nature. He knew that in Clementine 
Blount he had found one destined for 
his own completion, and the strenuous- 
ness of his nature prompted him to 
leave no stone unturned in order to win 
her for himself. 

He did not hurry in the matter, and 
Lady Marcia watched him with veiled 
interest ; she would have been less 
than human had she not inwardly 
rejoiced at the coming of such a triumph 
as the subjugation of the man who had 
posed for so many years as a hater of 
women and disdainer of matrimony ; 
but she nevertheless was filled with a 
great wonder that Clementine—her 
silent, dream-filled Clementine—had 
accomplished what a dozen others had 
tried to achieve with such signal 
failures. 

She had brought up the girl on the 
old-fashioned French principle, in 
which she was a firm believer. She was 


accustomed to say that half the worries 
of the English mother regarding their 
daughters and their love affairs might 
be averted if the good old French 
system of education was more in use. 
Clementine, then, was bounded on all 
sides by a complete obedience ; honour 
and self-sacrifice were two points on 
which Lady Marcia had always laid 
the greatest stress, and under any 
circumstances she knew that the girl 
would never fail in her submission to 
the higher power as represented by her 
mother. 

So things went on slowly, but surely 
bearing towards their inevitable climax, 
which came on Christmas Eve. 

Lady Marcia had gone down to the 
country, where she invariably enter- 
tained a small party for the festive 
season. Severne was of their number 
this year. Ever since the day on which 
he had made his wishes clear to Lady 
Marcia he had been a good deal with 
them, and Clementine found herself 
thrown much in his company. She 
liked him, looked up to him in her 
youthful way, but he could not delude 
himself with the idea that she was be- 
ginning to drift towards the turbulent 
waters of love. There was no hint of 
the divine passion in her cool clear 
eyes. If he hoped to awake it, he was 
doomed to disappointment, for she 
listened to him quite calmly, with 
grave eyes that did not fall beneath 
his ardent gaze, when he took courage 
and spoke the fateful words on that 
Christmas Eve. They were in the long 
gallery where dead and gone Blounts 
looked down from their painted can- 
vasses on the girl in her straight white 
gown, guiltless of colour and adorn- 
ment. Outside a young moon shone 
on snow-covered hills and meadows and 
woods. An owl hooted mournfully in 
the fir plantations. 

“Clementine, will you marry me?” 
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asked Severne abruptly, bringing out 
the words in eager haste. 

She looked at him in unmitigated 
astonishment mingled with fear. 

“‘ Marry you ? ” she repeated. 
—do you want me to, really ?” 

“Yes, I want you to—very much, 
Clementine. I love you so much, dear, 
and I would be good to you.” 

The words were clumsily said. He 
had not thought it would be so hard 
to speak to her. But she laughed 
amusedly. 

““How odd!” she said. ‘“* Yes, of 
course, you’d be good tome. But why 
choose me when there are so many 
whom you might marry ?” 

‘““T am odd enough to choose you,” 
he said whimsically. ‘ But will you 
marry me, dear? Will you let me 
teach you what love is? You have 
never met the all-conquering power 
yet.” 

““No,”’ she said, ‘‘ I have never met 

it. But I will marry you if you really 
want me to and—mother wishes it.” 
- He could get nothing further from 
her than that. She was quite content 
and happy as achild. She let him kiss 
her soft pink cheek, but her colour 
never came more rosily, and her eyes 
were open and innocent as theday. He 
wondered, with a sudden pang, whether 
she was a new incarnation of the fairy- 
tale ice-maiden. 

So the engagement was announced, 
and a paragraph duly appeared in the 
papers to the effect that a marriage 
had been arranged, and would shortly 
take place, between Geoffrey, Marquis 
of Severne, and Clementine, only child 
of the late Colonel Blount and Lady 
Marcia Blount, and then things went 
on very much as before. 

“T told you the child was a mass of 
dreams and ridiculous ideals, but she 
is at least amenable and obedient— 
thanks to my French training of her,”’ 
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said Lady Marcia to Severne in the 
early days of the engagement. “I 
believe the only thing in the world she 
cares about is music—the violin in 
particular. As a child, she wept and 
begged me to let her learn the instru- 
ment, but there were difficulties in the 
way. Her father objected, and, in 
short, it was impossible. Since then 
my one fear has been that she might 
take it into her head to run off with a 
music master simply because he was 
able to get at her heart through his 
music, so I have had to take great care 
of her. Even a street musician has a 
weird influence over her. She will 
stand for hours listening to a man who 
plays in the Square on Tuesday even- 
ings. He may be a genius—so many 
of them are picked up out of the streets 
in these days—but, whatever he is, his 
music gets at the child somehow. Had 
you been musical—by the way, you 
ought to be—I believe she would have 
behaved like the average ordinary girl 
—fallen in love with you at once.”’ 

“With my music, you mean,” he 
said, with a smile; and then a silence 
fell between them till Clementine came 
in, and she and Severne wandered off 
together to the long gallery, where the 
Blount ancestors looked down with 
smiling faces upon their young kins- 
woman. 

Lady Marcia’s words haunted 
Severne far into the night. If he had 
only been musical! He laughed sud- 
denly to himself. That was the joke 
of the thing. He cast himself back into 
the past, and saw himself a small boy, 
playing a violin in the castle, where his 
pretty young mother listened to him 
with fond pride. How he had loved 
his fiddle in those dead and gone days ! 
Even later he had kept it up. <A good 
violin still reposed in its case in the 
music room at Severne Castle. If 
only——._‘ His dreams brought him 
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inspiration, and the next day he went 
up to town called away on urgent busi- 
ness, which might keep him, so he told 
Lady Marcia and Clementine, for several 
days. 

‘“‘It can be done—it must be done,” 
he said to himself as the train whirled 
him away from Clementine through 
the snow-clad country. “It will be 
worth anything to win her heart.” 


a ® e s . 


Clementine stood at the window of 
the long gallery, and looked out into 
the star-lit frosty night. Downstairs 
the house-party were pursuing pleasure 
in varied disguises. Some were playing 
bridge, others billiards, while Lady 
Marcia worked diligently at her em- 
broidery, looking on at the others from 
her seat of honour near the raised, 
alcoved fireplace. No one missed 
Clementine, for Severne had not yet 
returned. This was the third day of 
his absence, and the girl thought, as 
she leaned her fair head against the 
mullioned window, that he surely would 
soon return. His note received that 
morning had told her so, and she was 
glad of the assurance, for she missed 
him. She did not know why, and she 
was not wise enough or foolish enough, 
as the case may be, to ask herself the 
question in any severe manner. She 
only knew vaguely that her mother 
was pleased, and that Severne himself 
was pleased, and yet—was there not 
something strangely like sadness in 
his handsome eyes when he spoke to 
her? Was there not a faint stirring 
within her soul, of a feeling of incom- 
pleteness which she could neither de- 
scribe nor understand? Perhaps if 
she only had courage to ask Severne he 
might explain it to her, for he knew so 
much. But something always pre- 

vented anything like confidence ; if she 


only dared to speak. Suddenly she 
started, and stood listening for a 
moment intently. Then she unlatched 
the window and stood motionless, as 
the sound of a violin floated up to her 
from below. The frosty air rushed in 
through the open casement, but she 
did not heed it in her passionate joy at 
the strains that came so sweetly tender 
from the terrace. 

The rooms below the long gallery 
were untenanted. No one, therefore, 
would be likely to hear that magic 
music but those who might be in the 
gallery. She leant out, and distin- 
guished a dark figure in the shadow 
thrown by the house. She caught her 
breath with sheer delight as the mys- 
terlous player commenced the exquisite 
opening of the “ Berceuse de Jocelyn.” 
Every note quivered with passionate 
feeling under the masterly hand, and 
Clementine, in her white frock, stood 
trembling with some new, untried 
emotion as the haunting music rose 
and fell and finally died away into a 
silence that was exquisite. Oh! this 
was much better than any music she 
had ever heard on the concert platform. 
There was soul, and depth, and breadth, 
a thousand complex emotions in it. 
Then the more prosaic thought swung 
her back to the present. Who was the 
player? She looked out, for the moon 
had emerged from behind a dark cloud. 
No one was there. The cold silvery 
light bathed the: place with soft 
radiance. Not a creature was in sight. 
Then who—— 

A door opened. 

“Clementine, are you there, dear? 
You little owl, come out of the dark! 
They are asking for you downstairs. 
Alicia wants to try some charades.” 

And Clementine went down with her 
mother. She found an opportunity to 
speak to the butler as she passed 
through the hall. 
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** Benson,’’ she asked, ‘‘ is there 
some musician in the village ? ”’ 

** No, miss; not that I’ve heard 
of,” replied the old man. 

It could not have been a 
dream, or her imagination, for 
she heard the enchanting music 
on three successive evenings. 
Once the player varied his pro- 
gramme, and broke into Gounod’s 
““Ave Maria,” and Clementine 
lost sight of the mystery and 
strangeness of the _ occur- 
rence in the delight given 
her by the music. It was 
on the third evening, as she 
knelt by the open 
window and listened to 
the dying notes of the 
* Berceuse,” that she 
found herself shedding 
tears—whether of joy 
or sorrow she _ never 
knew. It was some- 
thing intangible,  al- 
most frightening, and, 
as a hand was laid 
on her shoulder, she 
stumbled to her feet , 
with a_half-suppressed 7 
cry. 
‘* Alone in the dark, 
Clementine?” said 
Severne tenderly. “It 
is time I came back to 
you.” 

As she looked into his face the spell 
broke, sending her back into her accus- 
tomed aloofness—that shy sweetness 
which sometimes sent a _ chill to 
Severne’s heart as he realised how very 
far he was from her although he loved 
her. 

““I am glad you have come back,” 
she said with a smile. “Let us go 
down. I was—thinking.” 

The barrier which had ever been 
between them prevented her from 


“SHE UNLATCHED THE WINDOW AND STOOD MOTIONLESS ” 
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speaking to him of the thing that had 

so strangely moved her. He would not 

understand, she told herself. That 

night she fell asleep with the thought 

of the violin player with her. 
* * * * 


” 
The wedding was fixed for the first 
Wednesday after Easter. Lady Marcia 


had suggested January or early Feb- 
ruary, but Severne, somewhat to her 
surprise, begged her to put it off till 
after Easter. 
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“Tt have my reasons,” he said enig- 
matically ; and Lady Marcia, thinking 
it would not do to run counter to the 
wishes of a future son-in-law of such 
importance, gave in gracefully, although 
she saw no reason why the ceremony, 
which would transform her Clementine 
into the Marchioness of Severne, should 
be so long delayed. The child was 
perfectly happy and contented in her 
own quiet way. She had given no 
trouble, and there was nothing to com- 
plain of, either in her attitude or 
Severne’s. However, if it pleased him, 
let it be Easter by all means. There 
would be all the more time in which to 
see about the trousseau, which was to 
outrival every other trousseau of the 
season. 

And, although no one else seemed to 
know it, the violin player still came 
and played beneath the windows of 
' the long gallery. Not every night, but 
very often, so that Clementine formed 
the habit of stealing away to fhe 
gallery to listen for the music whch 
was as balm to her soul. Once, driven 
by an irresistible impulse, she crept 
downstairs in the middle of the deli- 
cious melody, and slipped a coin into 
the hand of the butler, who was passing 
through the deserted hall. 

““Go out and give it to the man who 
is playing on the terrace,” she said 
quickly. ‘‘ You will find him there if 
you go at once.” 

She waited till the man returned. 

“* T gave it him, Miss,” he said, “ and 
he went off a minute afterwards.” 

For three or four nights the musician 
was absent, and Clementine listened 
for him in vain. Perhaps he had gone 
on his way, wandering from village to 
village. Oddly enough, his going left 
a void in her heart, and Severne found 
her strangely silent. January was 
waning, and they were to go back to 
London to prepare in earnest for the 


coming wedding. Now that the time 
was slipping away so fast, the girl 
began to regard her future with trepi- 
dation. She felt the incompleteness in 
herself, and once took courage to speak 
to Severne about it, bringing, unknown 
to herself, a ray of hope to him. 

“There must be something wanting 
in me,” she said suddenly ; “ for other 
girls feel what I have never felt on the 
eve of their marriage.” 

“But you don’t hate me, Clemen- 
tine ? ”’ said Severne. : 

“No, no! indeed I don’t. But 
should one marry simply because one 
doesn’t quite hate ? ” 

He laughed. 

- Well, it’s rather a negative way of 
doing it, isn’t it?” he said. ‘ But 
Clementine, dearest heart, I believe 
that some day you will wake.” 

That very night the violin player 
came again. Clementine, driven by an 
impulse to the long gallery, saw him 
standing below on the moonlit terrace. 
The sobbing melody crept into her 
heart. Never before had any music 
moved her so strangely. Whether it 


was the overstrung state in which her 


own thoughts and Severne’s words had 
thrown her, she knew not, but presently, 
as the music rose and fell on the soft 
night air, she left the gallery, sped down 
the stairs in her white dress, across the 
hall, and so out by a side door which 
led to the terrace. Something drove 
her thither. She stopped short within 
the shadow. A few yards distant stood 
the violin player. She saw the poverty 
of his coat and the cap which was 
pushed down over his face. But as he 
played it was as if he were playing on 
the very strings of her heart. 
Involuntarily, as the delicious strains 
died away, a cry broke from her lips, 
and the player turned and saw the dim 
white figure in the shadow of the wall. 
It was too dark to see his face clearly, 
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but she saw the gleam of his eyes. He 
was poor, perhaps wretched, but his 
music had spoken to her of love and 
joy, and sorrow, and a hundred other 
emotions. She must speak to him. 

“* T wish to thank you for the pleasure 
your music has given me,” she said 
softly. ‘“‘I never before heard music 
like it. Do you live here ? ” 

““No, fair lady,” said the violin 
player, in an odd. deep voice. “I 
wander till I find a resting-place, but I 
am happy indeed if I have given you 
pleasure.” 

‘“Oh, something more,” she said ; 
‘not only pleasure. And yet I hardly 
know what it is. Who taught it to 
you? For it was in your music. And 
what is it?” 

The player came a step nearer to 
her. Their eyes met, and something in 
his spoke in no uncertain way to her 
slowly awakening heart. 


THE VIOLIN PLAYER 


“It is love,” he said slowly, “ that 
you heard in my music, and it was 
taught to me, as it may be taught to 
you, by one I love.” 

Love! Then that was the magic 
thing. Suddenly her thoughts fled to 
Severne, and she knew what she had 
not known before. The knowledge 
dazzled her. 

‘“‘And you,”’she said. ““Who are you?” 

For answer the player came nearer 
to her. He looked silently at her for 
one breathless moment, then :— 

“Don’t you know me, Clementine ? ” 

He threw off his cap, the ragged coat 
dropped from his shoulders, and Severne 
stood revealed before her. 

“You?” she whispered faintly. 


But something in her blue eyes gave 
him courage, and the next moment she 
was in his arms. 

The violin player had finished his 
self-appointed task. 
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ON THE ROAD 


By GEORGE DE SAULLES 


| Mtlustrated by G. Torrance Stephenson 


ing up the poker and stirring 
the fire, “‘I never do well in 
this place.” 

He was sitting in the commercial 
room at the Gordon Hotel, Rochester. 
The bones of a clean-picked sole on the 
table, near to the seat he had just 
vacated, showed that he did not refer 
to the house, where he had not fared so 
badly, but to the four contiguous towns 
of New Brompton, Chatham, Rochester, 
and Stroud, which he had just worked 
commercially. Throughout the day, 
indeed, he had signally failed to secure 
a single good order, hence the remark, 
*“I never do well in this place.” He 
was a man of fifty, under the medium 
stature, jolly-faced, good-natured, and, 
to put it literally, “‘ too broad-minded 
to be orthodox.” But his present en- 
vironment was cheerful, especially 
after his vigorous poke at the fire, and 
he was inclined to forget the discomfort 
of a dismally wet day, though even 


cc Cie said Willis, pick- 


now the angry patter of the rain could 
be heard on the window pane. 

‘“ That’s the worst of not haying a 
hobby,” he continued. ‘ The crank, 
though he’s soaked to the skin and his 
boots leak, can still live in a fool’s 
paradise.” 

“Present company excepted?” 
asked Beale, an ugly, red-haired man, 
with a powerful, cynical face. 

Willis took some time to reply, look- 
ing carefully round the room. There 
were about a score present. 

“You don’t see him here?” de- 
manded Beale. 

“No,” said Willis, ‘“‘though I 
thought perhaps he was a traveller. 
He looked fool enough.”’ 

There was a laugh at this, and one or 
two drew up to the fire, expecting that 
Willis had got some joke on. 

‘“Now, just unravel yourself,” said 
Beale. 

‘“* Well,” observed Willis, in a more 
serious tone than usual, ‘‘ I had plodded 
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about all day in this infernal rain, and 
I didn’t feel happy, having never once 
used my pocket-book. Somehow, and 
perhaps we are all alike, we judge other 
people by ourselves, and having made 
my last call at Stroud about an hour 
ago, and coming over Rochester Bridge 
when the wind howled at its worst and 
almost blew me off the footpath, I 
could have quarrelled with any man 
who said he enjoyed it. To explain 
the sequel, I must: remind you of the 
fact that Rochester Bridge is a great 
height. I don’t know how far it is to 
the Medway, but it seems an appalling 
distance, and the water always looks 
so muddy, perhaps because it is so far 
away. You know the railway bridge 
spans the Medway a few yards from 
the road bridge. I don’t know the 
precise distance they are apart, nor, as 
I say, the distance to the water, but, 
before I go on, is there a man in this 
room who believes it possible for a 
young lady to stand in the bed of the 
river and shake hands with a man lean- 
ing over the side of the bridge? ” 

“Good heavens, man,” observed 
young Maplesden, “what are you 
talking about ?” 

“Now, that’s just what I want to 
find out,” continued Willis. ‘‘ Was I 
mad, or the other chap ? Coming over 
from Stroud, when the wind was blow- 
ing dead against me, I ran into him, 
full tilt, and nearly knocked him over. 
Recovering from the shock, I found 
that he was a young man, apparently a 
commercial traveller, for his bag was 
on the pavement. I began to apolo- 
gise, but as he made no response, I 
turned to look at him, and then I saw 
that he had neither seen nor heard me, 
and this notwithstanding that he had 
received a blow that had almost felled 
him. His attention, I found, was 
wholly occupied in a conversation he 
was having with someone who must 
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have been, if anywhere, between the 
two bridges, where there was nothing 
to stand on.” 

“Get out!” said one of his hearers. 
What do you take us for ? ” 

“For people very hard of belief,” 
responded Willis. “I can assure you 
that. the fellow presently leaned over 
the bridge and appeared to shake hands 
with some invisible person, and then, 
from the manner in which he raised his 
hat, I thought it must have been a 
prepossessing young woman.” 

** Look here,” said Beale, ‘ what’s 
your favourite drink ? ” 

““Oh, I don’t mind,” said Willis. 
“You can send for what you like.”’ 

“I’m not going to send for anything,” 
observed Beale. “I was going to 
advise you not to send.” 

The others laughed. The verdict 
was that Willis was not good at fiction ; 
prosaic fact was more in his line. 

“Fiction is to tell a thumping lie as 
if it were true,” said Hilder, laying 
down the law. ‘‘ That shows the hand 
of a master.” 

At this moment the door opened, and 
in walked a fresh arrival. He was wet 
through. 

** Still raining ? ”” asked Maplesden. 

The newcomer seemed surprised for 
a moment. Then, realising the state 
of his clothes, he said he believed it 
was, and proceeded to hang his wet hat 
and overcoat on the nearest hook. 

*“I want a number,” he said, as the 
waiter came in, “and will you bring 
me some tea and filleted plaice ? ” 

“All right, sir, No. 8,” said the 
waiter as he withdrew. 

*“ Come to the fire, sir,” said Hilder ; 
*‘ you seem cold.” 

The stranger drew nearer and took 
a proffered seat. He was a clean- 
shaven, handsome young man, with 
a fine intellectual face and wavy 
brown hair, but the expression was 
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clouded and marred by a haggard and 
vacant look. No one took much notice 
of him ; he did not join in the conver- 
sation, and when his plaice was brought 
he ate it in silence, occasionally re- 
ferring to a red-covered book. Willis, 
who was sitting by him, clearly saw 
that it was a record of the man’s takings 
and expenditure, and, as he turned 
over the pages, he could see the money 
columns, and noticed particularly the 
strange final curl to the capital D’s as 
they occurred, page ofter page, in the 
word “Debit.” Willis, as a man of 
honour, should not have seen so much, 
but, as before stated, he was not ortho- 
dox. Then he looked down at the 
man’s boots, and saw they were both 
worn and cheap. Willis was a boot 
manufacturer’s traveller, so he knew. 


Meanwhile, the conversation had 
drifted somehow to painters and 
paintings. 


“To-morrow will be Friday,’ ” 
Hilder was observing, “is the picture of 
the monks fishing.” 

“* And so to-morrow will be Friday,” 
remarked Beale, “and every man of 
us will be going home to see the queen 
of his heart.” 

This remark seemed to rouse the 
stranger. He had finished his plaice, 
so he turned his chair round to the fire 
and put the red-covered book in his 
breast pocket. 

‘“‘T shall spend the week-end here,”’ 
he remarked, ‘‘as I, for one, have no 
queen.” 

“Chatham is a good place to find 
one,” said Beale, winking to the 
others. 

‘* By-the-bye,” said Willis, turning 
suddenly upon the stranger, “I saw 
you standing on Rochester Bridge in 
that blizzard and raising your hat. 
What the deuce was that for ? ” 

“Well,” said the stranger, in an 
ordinary matter of fact tone of voice, 


“I thought I saw her standing between 
the two bridges.” 

A profound silence followed this re- 
mark. They all expected the stranger 
would give some further explanation, 
but it did not seem to occur to him that 
any was required. Willis was the first 
to break the silence. 

“‘ Good gracious, man,” he exclaimed, 
“how could she stand on nothing ? ” 

“There are many things in the spint 
world we don’t understand,” answered 
the man, “why things are revealed 
to some and not to others. But 
surely,” he continued, looking round, 
“there are more things we cannot 
understand in this mundane world. 
Let me remind you of an ordinary 
instance. To one man is given fine 
feelings, a kind heart, a noble nature, 
one that scorns to borrow what he 
cannot repay, and yet to such a man 
God awards poverty—almost the want 
of bread. But to another is given 
the soul of a hog ; he neither sees nor 
knows of anything outside its value in 
the market. Spring, summer, and 
autumn are nothing to him, for the 
milk of human kindness is frozen in 
perpetual winter. And to that man, 
God gives wealth and luxury and ease. 
Isn’t that stranger than that one 
spirit in affliction should comfort 
another ? ”’ 

‘When you put it in that way,” 
observed the cynical Beale, ‘‘it does 
seem comparatively easy to walk on 
the atmosphere.” 

“But who was the lady you saw on 
the bridge ?”’ demanded Willis. “I 
should imagine her to be young and 
beaut*ful.”’ 

‘‘ Aud so she was, once,” said the 


stranger. He paused a moment, and 
then, “‘She was my mother,” he 
added. 


*“* Well,” asked Willis, “‘ what else ? ”’ 
‘“‘ Nothing,” responded the stranger. 
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“TIT would not have said so much only 
that you had, as it were, caught me 
unawares.” 

And that was all he would tell them. 
It seemed a weird story, without be- 
ginning and without ending. Presently 
the stranger got up and went out. 

“Who is he?” said Hilder, the 
moment he had gone. “ Does anyone 
know ?” 

A man who had not joined in the 
conversation, and had sat somewhat 
in the background, now came forward. 
‘* Tt is too long ago for him to recognise 
me,” he said, “‘ but years ago I was a 
boy in the warehouse of that man’s 
father. Now, I am going to be so 
indiscreet as to trust to your honour, 
gentlemen, not to let on to him that I 
have told you who he is. Is that 
agreed ? ” 

They all gave the necessary promise. 

‘“‘ Well, gentlemen, that young fellow 
is about as straight as you can find one,”’ 
said the man, ‘“‘ but his father was 
number something at Dartmoor, where 
he died.” 

“Innocent, of 
Beale. , 

‘No, proved to the hilt, he and two 
others, of a series of bank forgeries,” 
said the informant. ‘‘ Now came out 
the grit of the son, whom you have just 
seen. Would any firm give him a 
chance? No, not one. You saw his 
boots to-night ? He must have worn 
out a pair or two of the same quality 
in vainly seeking employment. They 
never told him the reason why they 
would not help him—because he was a 
convict’s son—but said they could not 
do with a Spiritualist and one 3p 
believed in the visitation of the (Ad. 
He is travelling now for a firm of the 
worst payers in all Yorkshire, on terms 
that any of us would decline. For 
three years he kept his mother in semi- 
starvation at Peckham, and I believe 


course?” said 
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“itz WAS WET THROUGH.” 


he still pays—God knows how—for a 
young sister in a boarding school.” 

‘‘And his mother—is she dead ? ” 
asked Willis. : 

“IT believe so,” said the other; 
“‘and I suppose that is why he sees 
her occasionally, or feels her presence 
in some way—really, I don’t know how 
to put it, not being a Spiritualist. I 
suppose these visitations encourage 
him.” 

‘““He looks as if a good beefsteak 
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would encourage him,” observed 


Maplesden. 
& * * * 

Willis never went to bed before mid- 
night, but on this occasion it was nearer 
_twoin the morning. He seemed deter- 
mined to be the last. 

“‘ All right, Boots,’ he said, ‘‘ don’t 
sit up for me. I shall go to bed soon.” 

“SAW right, sir,” said the Boots. 
“ Good-night.”’ 

‘“ By-the-bye,” said Willis, looking 
up the stairs. The Boots paused, 
candle in hand. “ What time did I 
tell you to call me? ”’ 

“ Half-past seven,” said the Boots. 

** ‘What time are you calling No. 8?” 
inquired Willis in a whisper. 

‘““Same time—half-past seven,” re- 
sponded Boots. 

“Well, I had forgotten that I wanted 
to catch an early train,” said Willis. 
‘* Call me at six.” 

The Boots came down again. “I'll 
put it on the slate,” he said. ‘“‘ Call at 
six, breakfast at half-past, poached 
eggs and bacon with coffee.” 

‘* What a methodical Boots you are,” 
said Willis, laughing. “Here, take 
your bob. I may not see you in the 
moming. I'll alter the time you’ve 
chalked on the soles of my _ boots. 
Good-night.”’ 

‘* Good-night, sir, and thank you,” 
said the Boots. 

Willis waited at the foot of the 
stairs. He heard the Boots ascend a 
second flight, and presently the shut- 
ting of a door told him he was alone. 
The gas was off, but he had the light of 
his candle. He had stayed at this 
hotel so many times that he could have 
found his way to the stock-room in the 
dark, and, as for the boots, they were 
close at hand. He went to these first 
of all. Thirty-three pairs of boots 
meant that thirty-three travellers were 
sleeping there that night. 


He easily 


found his own, and altered the chalk 
mark from 7.30 to 6, and to find the 
pair belonging to No. 8 was not 
difficult, for, as he anticipated, they 
were the worst of all, being past soling 
and heeling, and one of them was split 
across the top. 

‘“‘Six-and-nine a pair, 
sinner,” he muttered. 

He took up the boots belonging to 
No. 8 and carried them into the stock- 
room. Jt was full of skips and bags, 
his own amongst the number. When 
he came out again, he brought a fine 
pair of new boots, the old ones belong- 
ing to No. 8 being left in the skip. 

“They might have been made to 
measure,” he remarked, as he chalked 
No. 8 on the sole, with the hour of call, 
7.30. “I shall be gone before he is up 
in the morning.” 

His firm, however, could not quite 
understand a P.S. to Willis’s next 
letter. 

“Sorry to say I cannot find the 
sample pair of 0372 men’s. Am afraid 
I have lost them. Please send me on 
another odd sample, as usual, or one 
left and right to George Hotel, Maid- 
stone. As the other pair was lost 
through my carelessness, better charge 
cost against my commission.—J.W.” 

This proves that he was not orthodox. 
It was a bare-faced he to say he 
had lost the boots, according to the 
teaching of all the churches and to 
every code of honour. 

The poor Spiritualist kept a record 
of his communion with the unseen, and, 
with regard to the pair of 0372, he 
arrived at this curious conclusion. 

“Thought I heard mother’s voice 
to-night in crossing Rochester Bridge. 
I at once bared my head and listened, 
but could not hear what she said. 
Nevertheless, I acted just as if I knew, 
and gave her my hand at parting. 
Later, I remembered that it had been 
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raining and that what I heard, after 
all, may have been only the wind. But 
I was soon rebuked for my scepticism 
and want of faith. Some fellow 
traveller saw me bare-headed on the 
bridge and told a room full of others, 
and they asked for an explanation. 
This I could not give, as there was a 
scoffer present, by name Beale. This 
man prevented any manifestation, and 
from the little I said I know they all 
thought I was mad. I saw one there 
who was once a boy in my father’s 
warehouse, but, fortunately, he did not 
recognise me. I must have altered— 
no one seems to know me. Perhaps it 
is for the best. 

““I now come to an extraordinary 
manifestation, because it took such a 
tangible form. I know now it was not 


the wind I heard on Rochester Bridge, 
She was 


but mother’s own dear voice. 


trying to tell me—but my spiritual 
deafness would not let me hear—that 
I was not to trouble about my boots, 
as a new pair would be provided, so 
that all the money I had saved could 
go to buy little Cissie another frock. 
But my faith is less than a grain of 
mustard seed. Even when I saw the 
new boots, better than ever I could 
have bought, with No. 8 chalked on 
the sole, to call at 7.30, I could not 
believe it, but waited, and waited, and 
waited, till everyone else had taken 
his, and only this one pair remained. 
Then I went back to my room, and, 
falling on my knees, thanked God who 
had permitted His creatures to minister 
to me.” 

The Spiritualist thought a miracle 
had happened. Perhaps he was not 
far wrong, as the ways of heaven are 
inscrutable. . 
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for ever!’ murmured Miss 
Carlington. She was lying in 
a hammock swung between two 


i i one could just go on like this 


trees. 
“T am afraid in the course of ages 
my wrist would get tired,” I remarked. 
I was fanning her with her discarded 
garden hat, and as: the lawn was 
necessarily on a lower level than the 
hammock, my position was a strained 
one. 

“I didn’t quite mean that,” said she, 
without telling me to stop. 

“Which demonstrates once more 
the absolute selfishness of your sex,” 
said I. 

Among the many things that had 
interested me in Doris Carlington 

‘ during my fortnight’s visit to her 
guardian was the fascinating riot of 
her moods. She could reach the 
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extremes of gravity and gaiety, she 
could be frankly rude and tenderly 
solicitous, all within the space of an 
hour; her open, untrammelled spirits 
rose and fell very much as her dark 
clustering curls did under the influence 
of the broad-brimmed garden hat by 
means of which I was striving to create 
an artificial breeze. 

‘Why do you always try to aggra- 
vate me?” she demanded suddenly. 
She made a dash, and seizing her hat 
from my grasp, began to twirl it round 
and round by the bow. 

“Principally because you are a 
tyrant and I am rather anti-auto- 
cratic, but more particularly because I 
have the honour of sharing rooms with 
your brother. I have found with Cyril, 
that to be openly aggressive is the 
only way to retain one’s independence.” 

Now what on earth had I said to 
make her blush and jump down with 
sudden new-found alacrity? Ever 
since her guardian had mentioned her 
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engagement my conduct had been 
discretion itself. 

““Come and finish our set!” she 
cried, and before I knew it, in spite of 
my openly expressed opinions on auto- 
cracy, I was following her to the tennis 
court. On the way, under the shadow 
of a big tree, lay five feet of flannelled 

boyhood. I kicked it. 

‘ “Wake up!” I said, “your sister 
and I are going to play tennis.” 

The Panama hat, that had been acting 
as a mosquito net, was brushed lazily 
aside as though Master Cyril could not 
believe his ears unsupported by the 
evidence of his eyes. His hairless face 
was so absurdly like his sister’s that 
his profanity came almost as a shock. 

““Poor devil!” he said amongst 
other things. And then he turned over 
and went to sleep again. 

It was a broiling day, far too hot for 
active exercise. Doris Carlington and 
I were, I thought at the time, the only 
moving beings within a mile, except the 
flies, which kept up an incessant drone 
above our heads. From the house at 
regular intervals came the reverber- 
ating sound of Major Fancourt’s snore. 
All nature, indeed, seemed compla- 
cently simmering preparatory to 
boiling over—all except we two. 

_ We happened to be together at the 
net. 

“Yes, I wish this could go on for 
ever, Miss Carlington,”’ I said, as though 
renewing a conversation, “‘I never in 
my life felt so reluctant to get into 
harness again. Think of the transfor- 
mation to-morrow will bring for Cyril 
and me! Breathing this air and—and 
all that sort of thing, it seems almost 
impossible to live in London after this.” 

The expression in her eyes as she 
looked away up the drive prompted a 
further remark. 

‘““At least you are sorry for me!” 
I suggested. 


““I am sorry for myself, Mr. Trent ! 
You and Cyril have your ambitions, 
your profession. He says you will be 
a judge some day. That is something 
to look forward. to. What is there 
here? Ask Major Fancourt, my 
guardian. He will tell you that he 
hopes to-morrow there will be a little 
rain to freshen the roses, and the next 
day a little more sun to harden the 
lawn again. If he is in extra high 
spirits, he will mention that he has a 
vague hope—only a hope mind you—in 
this uncertain climate, of picking a 
bushel of beans in a day or two. But 
each day,” she ended with a sigh, “ the 
sun sets a minute or two earlier!” 

Anyone who had not known her brother 
might have chaffed her. I said nothing 
for a moment, but fingered the meshes 
of the net. That net standing between 
us became a symbol, and I rather 
hated it. 

““ Anyhow, Miss Carlington, I shan’t 
forget this holiday ina hurry. You’ve 
been awfully kind and—and ”—covertly 
I kicked myself and squared my 
shoulders—“ and it’s been most enjoy- 
able.’” How tamely conventional was 
the tailing off. I think Doris’s lips 
curved upwards into a sad little smile. 

““Do you know,” I resumed more 
cheerfully, “there’ll be a certain selfish 
satisfaction in knowing we have left 
you here alone, and that there’s nobody 
to wipe away the memory of these last 
two weeks.” 

Her eyes lifted with a look which 
baffled me, and brought something 
rather rash into my head. It might 
have got to my lips but for a timely 
interruption to the tune of a footstep 
on the gravel. We both looked up 
quickly. A man with a Gladstone bag 
had come in by the garden gate, and 
was approaching us with the leisurely 
air of one who feels at home. I glanced 
at Doris, and found that her face had 
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changed. It was a new side to her 
character. I had never seen her afraid 
before ; but she held out her hand with 
a calm bravery that might have 
increased my admiration for her, had 
that been possible. The man took her 
hand and held it in a manner that made 
me sick. 

** Doris!” he said, with an assump- 
‘tion of dreaminess. “Ah! I see I 
shouldn’t have taken you by surprise. 
It was just a freak—I was so pleased 
at the idea of seeing you again!” 

He didn’t live with Miss Carlington’s 
brother, or he would never have taken 
that look merely for one of surprise. 
With some confusion Doris withdrew 
her hand from his and turned to me. 


“Mr. Trent, Captain Fancourt ! ” 


she said, and then she swallowed some- 
thing and turned away to fetch her 
brother. 

The man looked at me curiously and 
slightly bowed. I on my part fought 
down an absurd, gripping impulse to 
be uncivil, and returned his salute. 
He was known to me now as the son of 
Doris’s guardian, and he had a certain 
un-English . darkness of demeanour 
which did not favourably impress me. 

‘““‘You cannot realise the delight of 
being home again, Mr. Trent,” he 
remarked slowly, “ unless of course you 
yourself happen to be in the service.” 

‘**T am a barrister,” I replied, “‘ but 
I can quite enter into your feelings. I 
understood you had another year’s 
service to put in abroad.” 

‘* They have given me a staff appoint- 
ment at headquarters. Ah! Cyril! 
It appears I chose a lucky moment for 
my arrival. I did not expect to find 
you here.” Now, my imagination may 
have been warped by standing too long 
in the sun, but I thought he was not so 
pleased as he pretended. 

Although I am not a soldier, my 
knowledge of tactics was good enough 


to give me the place beside Miss 
Carlington as we walked back to the 
house. Her little face was troubled, 
all the animation had gone out of it, and 
she looked straight in front of her, her 
racquet hanging listlessly by her side. 

“It appears I was too sanguine,”’ 
I whispered to her with a mockery of 
chaff that was in fact a question, “ you 
will forget, after all.” 

“You are laughing at me!”” Some 
pent up feeling of distress found vent 
in anger. Two blue eyes blazed upon 
me and turned me into a worm. 

*“*Heaven forbid!’ I answered, 
startled. 

We had reached the hall, and without 
another word she fled upstairs. Look- 
ing up the well of the big oak staircase 
to see the last of her I saw her take a 
handkerchief from her blouse and press 
it to her eyes. 

With a feeling of having robbed a 
church I turned away and lay in her 
hammock, thinking and fighting, until 
it was time to dress for dinner. 

I carried the fight to my room. It 
was perfectly obvious that Captain 
Fancourt’s arrival had upset Doris 
Carlington, and this was a revelation to 
me of such magnitude that, level- 
minded as I am supposed to be, I was 
utterly unable to grapple with it. For 
the barrier that lay between us, so 
crushingly symbolised by that tennis 
net, deterrent, shadowy but very 
real, which had prevented me from 
telling Miss Carlington any time during 
the last six days that I wanted her to 
marry me, was just a veiled hint uttered 
by her crafty old guardian about a boy 
and girl attachment with his son which 
had “ ripened — doncherknow — into 
something deeper as they say,”’ yust as 
Louis Fancourt had unfortunately been 
ordered abroad. And now he had come 
back doubtless to bring the matter to 
a head, and Doris was troubled. What 
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did it mean ? What wild hopes might 
I draw from the situation ? Any fool- 
ishly sanguine anticipation which I 
might have indulged in was, however, 
sternly suppressed by the _ over- 
whelming fact that to-morrow I must 
return to town. I set myself to face 
the music of a most harrowing evening, 
and went down to dinner. 

Captain Fancourt reached _ the 
drawing-room just in front of me and 
monopolised Doris until the gong 
sounded ; he sat next to her at dinner, 
having taken care, so I flattered myself, 
to have me hidden behind a diabolical 
epergne. And in the drawing-room 
afterwards he used his privilege as 
son of the house to turn over her music 
for her and dog her footsteps whichever 
way she turned. 

Next morning Doris drove us to the 
station. Her dear little face had all 
its usual freshness, but her spirits were 
noticeably low, and her constant stream 
of light talk rang false. I could hardly 
speak—not that I was called upon to 
say much, for her chatter was addressed 
to Cyril and I was left out in the cold, 
a fact that made me desperate at the 
time, but ‘afterwards brought some 
comfort. I think it was her good-bye 
that fully wrought the change; the 
faint tinge of colour that came into her 
cheeks, the droop of the eyelids. Was 
it because she knew I had discovered 
her secret, or was it because she had 
discovered mine ? 

Recklessly I pressed her hand and 
entered the waiting train. All the way 
up Cyril showed a disposition to talk, 
but Doris’s last words were repeating 
themselves to me in the rhythm of the 
throbbing springs. 

‘* Come again soon, Mr. Trent !”’ and 
then the change came fully home to me. 
A week ago I had been content to say 
softly to myself, “If I could only- 
win her!” And now the thought 


'>? 
e 


bit at my heart, “If I must lose 
her ! ”’ 
IT. 

Three days later the long vacation, 
with all its galaxy of incidents and 
faces, seemed a thing of the distant 
past, all with the exception of one face 
that seemed incessantly before me. I 
was desperately, hopelessly in love, and 
consequently had developed into an 
utter bore to everyone who had pre- 
viously cared about my society. Cyn 
Carlington told me so repeatedly with 
a frankness that delighted me because 
it showed he did not guess the reason. 
He had gone to dine with the Johnstons 
at Earl’s Court and I was left alone in 
our mutual chambers, enjoying at the 
open window the delicious coolness of 
the evening. Once I got up, strode 
guiltily into Cyril’s room and came out 
with his sister’s portrait. I wanted to 
look at it again by the last glimmer of 
daylight. What fools men are! 

I still held the picture in my hand 
when there was a rapid swirl of skirts 
outside the door and the handle was 
turned. 

*“Come in!” I shouted. The situa- 
tion was unusual, and as quickly as I 
could I switched on the light. There, 
framed in the sombre doorway, stood 
Doris Carlington herself. For a 
moment I was dumb, then I held out 
a welcoming hand. 

““Won’t you come in ?”’ I said. 

“I have run away,” she murmured 
in a tired voice ; “‘ where’s Cyril ? ” 

She sank into a chair and I saw she 
was pale. 

‘“ He’s dining out to-night, but until 
he comes ig 

“Yes, I know, I know! ”’ she inter- 
rupted, burying her face in her hands, 
“it’s awfully good of you.” 

“Anything to tell me—I mean 
to say—can I be of any use, Miss 
Carlington ? ” 
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‘* HE USED HIS PRIVILEGE AS SON OF THE HOUSE TO TURN OVEK HER MUSIC FOR HER” 


For a moment she didn’t answer, and 
I began to wish there was a fire I could 
poke, or something. 

‘“‘T’ve had nothing to eat all day,” 
she said at last, reproachfully, “nor a 
wink of sleep all last night,’ she added 
bitterly. 

“Both of those omissions can be 
remedied,” I replied. “I will run out 
and send the housekeeper to you with 
some dinner. Then you can put your 
feet up on that sofa ” 


‘* Don’t go, Mr. Trent, or I am afraid 
I shall scream. Oh! you don’t know 
what I’ve been through since I left or 
you would pity me.” 

Knowing her brother, I abstained 
from lavishing sympathy. 

““A cup of tea and some biscuits 
then!” I said with authority; “‘ we can 
boil some water ourselves over my 
shaving lamp.” At that she seemed 
really grateful, and for the first time she 
smiled. 
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When I came back with the lamp she 
had her portrait in her hand. 

‘Why am I put face downwards on 
the table?” she inquired. Miss 
Carlington was rapidly recovering her 
characteristic spirits and I accordingly 
felt glad. 

‘‘T wanted to work and you were in 
the way,” I replied. 

“You are still rude,” she laughed, 
but I think she detected the inner 
meaning of my words, for she sat down 
and busied herself with the lamp. I 
was glad to see her occupied. 

“That’s right!’ I said cheerily, 
** you watch the kettle while I run and 
fetch some milk.” 

“Stop, Mr. Trent,” she cried ner- 
vously as I was making for the door, 
**T will take it 2 la Russe.” 

“You are still selfish, Miss Carlington. 
What about me ? ” 

** I can recommend it 2 la Russe,”’ she 
replied imperiously. 

‘Well, then, some sugar,’ I insisted, 
ignoring her drift. But again she 
stopped me. 

*“Do you mean to say, Mr. Trent, 
that there is neither lemon nor sugar 
in that cupboard by the fireplace ? 
Let me go and see.” The discovery 
of a bottle of whisky in addition 
to the articles she sought amused 
her. 
“Well, then, since you wring it from 
me,” I complained. “I wanted to go 
out and send a telegram to Cyril. 
Otherwise he might possibly stay the 
night.” 

This gentle reminder of the helpless- 
ness and awkwardness of her situation 
brought tears to her round blue eyes, 
tears of sheer self-pity. 

“Yes, do go! But don’t be long, 
Mr. Trent,” she whispered. ‘“‘I—I am 
frightened.” 

I bent resolutely over her chair. 
She was not the girl to affect a weakness 


she did not possess, so her words 
alarmed me. 

“Even if Cyril were here,” I argued, 
“he’s only a kid you know. Now 
don’t you think you could bring yourself 
to.tell me what has happened ? I may 
be able to help you, if only with advice.” 

Miss Carlington looked up at me and 
smiled. 

** You are so kind ! ” she said. ‘‘ Why 
are you so kind ? ” 

Being doubly bound to silence about 
the reason I shrugged my shoulders. 

**'When I have sent that wire I shall 
expect you to tell me what has fright- 
ened you. Don’t open the door to 
anyone while [am out; I shan’t be long.” 

On the stairs I was fortunate enough 
to meet a small boy belonging to the 
housekeeper. I scribbled a couple of 
telegrams on a page of my pocket-book 
and handed them to him with a shilling 
and some coppers. The second one 
was to Cyril. 

** Send that one in an hour’s time,” 
I whispered as an afterthought ; ** mind, 
in one hour, no sooner and no later.” 
That meant two hours ¢éte-a-téte at 
least, I reflected, as I made my way 
back again. 

Miss Carlington had removed her hat 
and thrown it into the opposite chair. 
Consequently I had to get another and 
sit beside her. 

‘““That’s done!” I said with an 
exaggerated satisfaction that covered 
a qualm of conscience; “‘ now start at 
the beginning, Miss Carlington, and tell 
me everything.” 

‘* The kettle’s boiling,” she remarked. 
I made tea. 

** You saw the beginning,” she said, 
looking into the empty fireplace; “it 
all began with the arrival of Captain 
Fancourt.”” Somehow this took me 
by surprise, for the shock and joy of 
seeing her had driven into the back- 
ground the cause of her coming. 
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** The man you are engaged to! 
I exclaimed. 

Her cheeks flushed. 

“Who told = you. 
demanded angrily. 

‘** Major Fancourt !” 

‘‘ Then it is not the truth, Mr. Trent, 
and I am astonished at your repeating 
such a story.” 

‘* Tell me the truth then,” I said 
eagerly. 

‘* Before Captain Fancourt went 
abroad I was young enough to be silly. 
I listened to something that he said and 
thought myself highly flattered.” 

‘** In short, he said he loved you ? ”’ 

‘“* Something of that sort, and he 
wrote much more by every mail, 
and for a month or two I thought [ 
was the most romantic girl that ever 
lived.” 

‘ And then you got tired of 
Uy ae 

“Then the romance of 
being secretly loved died a 
sudden death. Captain Fan- 
court wrote and_ told his 
father that he hoped to 
marry me.” 

“If I may say so, it 
was the most natural 
and filial thing the 
captain could do.”’ 

**Don’t laugh, Mr. 
Trent. It was horrid 
of him, and I[ 
suddenly found 
I had been a 
little fool and 
didn’t care for 
him a bit. 
Always after 
that my guard- 
ian constantly 
harped on that 
one string, the 
joy of having 
me fof ‘a 


that ? »» she 


daughter. Yet I wasn’t strong enough 
to cry out and say it was alla mistake.”’ 

In imagination I saw the old Major 
peering with his narrow slits of éyes 
over Miss Carlington’s rent roll and 
bank account. 

‘“The scoundrel!” I ejaculated, 

“they are both in the same boat. 
Go on!” 

The girl looked at me in surprise. 

“Then, as you know, Captain 


*"SHE SANK INTO 
A CHAIR” 
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Fancourt returned, and immediately, 
the very first evening while you were 
smoking your cigars, he claimed that 
our engagement should be announced. 
I was frightened. He saw it, and after 
you had gone he preyed upon my fears. 
I tried to temporise, then he began to 
threaten. This morning he came to 
me and said he would make me marry 
him immediately. Oh! you cannot 
imagine the look in his eyes when he 
said it. I took what money I had and 
stole away, and—and s 

Then Doris Carlington broke down. 
Sobs shook her little frame, while I 
fought against the inclination to take 
her in my arms. I was furious, and 
walked quickly up and down the room 
to keep myself under control. 

““And you were frightened that he 
would follow you here ? ”’ 

“Yes, yes! Oh! Mr. Trent, if he 
comes, don’t let him take me back to 
my guardian. There are only three 
more months before I am free.” 

“*T’ll see him hanged first,’’ I replied ; 
** but all the same I wish he would come. 
And I was miserable all for nothing. 
You weren’t engaged to him after all, 
not really engaged I mean.” 

But before she could answer there 
was a loud knock at the door. 

“It’s Cyril!” she cried, brightening 


up. 
““T don’t think it’s Cyril,” I said, 
“he wouldn’t knock.” 

“Then it’s Captain Fancourt ! 
Mr. Trent, don’t let him come in.”’ 

‘“On the contrary,” I said, with 
bloodthirsty calmness. Miss Carling- 
ton saw what I meant and dashed 
frantically into Cyril’s room. I noticed, 
however, that she left the communica- 
tion door open, and, at the moment, I 
was glad. But afterwards I was sorry, 
for it wasn’t Fancourt after all but 
little Billy Brown, a friend of Cyril’s. 
I greeted him with a scowl. 


Oh, 


‘* What do you want ? ” I barked. 

“TI say, Trent, old chap, what’s up ? 
Crossed in love?” was his genial 
rejoinder. 

‘*T was busy at a brief,’’ I replied. 

“Sorry ! I could have sworn I heard 
voices. Thought Cyril might come 
round to the Empire for an _ hour. 
Where is he ? ” 

‘* He’s dining with the Johnstons at 
Earl’s Court. Afterwards, probably, 
the Exhibition. That’s where you'll 
find him. Good-bye!” 

But Billy Brown was not in a hurry. 
He whistled and calmly lit a cigarette. 

“Thought that was your haunt,” 
he lisped. ‘“‘ Aren’t you spoons on 
Clara Johnston ? ” 

I could have strangled him. Glanc- 
ing involuntarily towards Cyril’s door 
I saw it open wider. 

** You are offensive,” I rejoined with 
an affectation of callousness. ‘ Miss 
Johnston is not my sort.” 

““Oh! you ruffan. I’ve heard you 
say she was stunning.” 

I tried to frown him down, but it was 
no use. 

‘““T was alluding to her voice when 
I said that.” 

‘““And yet you sing duets with her. 


What’s that thing, ‘Oh, that we two 


were haying, or maying,’ or something 
or other. Cyril said it was rather a 
good show.” 

From behind Cyril’s door I heard a 
gentle gurgle. Billy Brown seemed to 
hear it too, for he turned quicky round, 
and, doing so, caught sight of Miss 
Carlington’s hat on the chair, just 
where she had thrown it. 

“Oh! by Jove, that’s a girl’s hat,” 
he blurted out. 

“Exactly!” I rephed with frigid 
calmness, walking towards the door, 
‘“a lady’s hat, Mr. Brown. You see, I 
have to go to a bazaar next week at a 
place where my brother-in-law is vicar. 
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There’s sure to be a men’s millinery 
competition—there always is, you know 
—so I borrowed that to practice on. 
Does that explanation satisfy you ?” 

The door was wide open now and 
Billy saw my drift. 

“Sorry, old man,” he whispered as 
he passed me. His face was very red, 
and I heard him explode with laughter 
as he flew downstairs. 

I was inclined to be severe with Miss 
Carlington. 

“If you hadn’t hidden,” I expostu- 
lated as she emerged, “ this wouldn’t 
have happened.” 

Her face was a study in suppressed 
merriment. Somehow with the weight 
of her engagement off my mind, her 
dancing eyes sent the blood to my head. 

““T wouldn’t have missed it for 
worlds,”’ she said; “‘now come and tell 
me all about Miss Johnston. You may 
smoke if it will put you more at your 
ease.” 

“Miss Johnston be hanged,”’ I said 
disgustedly. “Do you think you’ve 
treated me fairly, Miss Carlington ? ” 

““Because I wish to be sympa- 
thetic ° ” 

‘* Nonsense! You haven’t a ha’porth 
of sympathy in you. Now I did feel 
sorry for you to-night. but, hang it all, 
you’ve forfeited all claim to considera- 
tion. So I’m going to make love to 
you.” 

She looked up at me quickly, but I 
suppose there was something sheepish 
about me that reassured her. 

‘* Tell me about Miss Johnston,” she 


repeated rather lamely. Her eyes 
dropped, and I felt myself rapidly 
getting my head. 


‘“Miss Carlington,’” I said with 
determination, “if you hadn’t your 
brother’s eyes I could feel the awkward- 
ness of your situation, but somehow it 
seems quite natural for you to be 
sitting in that chair.” 
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‘It is a very comfortable chair,” she 
murmured nervously. 

‘“‘T am glad you like it,” I said, “it 
is mine and I want you to feel at home 


in it.” I stood up and looked down 
upon her. 
‘“‘ Listen! We have been friends ; 


we were friends all that fortnight I 
lived under the same roof with you. 
We chaffed each other and joked each 
other and altogether started a sort of 
kind of feeling towards each other that 
was founded upon a misapprehension 
and has got to be nipped in the bud.” 

Miss Carlington looked up, her blue 
eyes open wide in astonishment. 

‘““T don’t understand ! ” 

“Then Ill explain. The mis- 
apprehension was mine. I thought 
you were the promised wife of another 
man, and the feeling that I wanted to 


-cultivate was something of the same 


sort as I have for your brother. It’s 
that, Miss Carlington, that has to stop, 


now that I know you are free. 
Don’t you understand ? It was 
cowardice. I ought to have run away 


from you, but I hadn’t the pluck. I 
stayed, and tried to make you think of 
me as a sort of elder brother. It was 
only make-believe, for I loved you all 
the time, Doris, in a very different 
way.” 

Doris’s head sank lower, but she said 
nothing. 

‘““Won’t you help me out?” I 
pleaded. “ Just with a look, Doris ? 
It was caddish of me to speak to you 
to-night, situated as you are, but I’m 
hanged if I could help it. And I swear 
I won’t say another word about it, 
whichever way it is.” 

Slowly her head came up until I saw 
her brow, the curve of her cheeks, her 
lips. I clenched my hands and waited 
till her eyes should be raised to mine. 
Then, in spite of my promises, I knelt 
and kissed her over and over again. 
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“Curse that door!” 

Doris started up as I did, paling a 
little under the glow that had suffused 
her cheeks. 

“Don’t be alarmed, sweetheart,” I 
whispered, ‘‘I wired for my sister, 
married sister, you know, in case——”’ 

‘*'You thought of that! Ah! wasn’t 
I right to treat you as anelderbrother ?”’ 

But again there was a dissappoint- 
ment. The new arrival was. no other 
than Captain Fancourt. He looked 
in insolent surprise from Doris to me, 
and then round the room as though in 
search of someone else. 

‘Will you say what you want ?” I 
said coldly. Behind me I heard Doris 
subsiding into a chair. 

‘Surely this is hardly discreet of 
Miss Carlington,” said he with a sneer. 

‘Miss Carlington’s discretion 1s no 
concern of yours,”’ I retaliated hotly. 

‘** Possibly, but as her discretion—or 


indiscretion, which you will—un- 
doubtedly concerns herself, it also 
concerns her guardian, whom _ I 


represent.” 

** Still more does it concern me! ”’ 

The man turned pale. 

“May I ask why ?” 

“Miss Carlington has promised to 
be my wife.” 

It was not the literal truth, but the 
effect was convincing. Captain Fan- 
court turned from white to red and 
back again like an_ electric light 
advertisement for patent soap. Also 
his self-restraint broke down: 

* You’re mad!’’ he shouted, “ or else 
drunk. Where’s Miss  Carlington’s 
brother ? I wonder if he would approve 
of this. I-’demand to see Cyril Car- 
lington.”’ 

In the hubbub no one had heard him 
coming, yet there he was, standing with 
my sister in the doorway. They had 
arrived together. 


* What’s the row? If it’s any judg- 


ment of Trent’s that is in question I 
approve of it at once.” 
‘“No one would doubt my judgment 
in this case.”’ I turned to Doris, but 
her face was out of sight. My sister 
is a dear soul. She seemed to grasp 
the situation all at once, and without 
waiting for an introduction, she went 
over to Doris and started chatting to 
her. Fancourt recovered himself and 
held out his hand to Cyril, but the boy 
wouldn’t see it. I have never seen him 
look as fiercely pugilistic as he did just 

then. 

“Clear out!’ he commanded in a 
low tone. 

Fancourt was white with rage. 

‘“* Miss Carlington must return to my 
father,” he spluttered; “she’s not of 
age yet, remember.”’ 

“* Of age or not of age she never goes 
back again. Now are you going?” 

“What the deuce do you mean ? ”’ 
growled Fancourt. I was almost as 
surprised as he was. 

My sister had tactfully led Doris out 
of the room. Cyril closed the door, and 
for about a minute his lips rained a 
perfect storm of epithets. 

‘**Now,I suppose, you'll want to know 
why you are all that I say you are ?’”’ 
he continued. “‘ Trent here didn’t like 
your ugly face and advised me to look 
up your record because you’ve had the 
consummate impertinence to make love 
to my sister, and the man who did the 
searching for me deserves his money. 
Look at this!” 

Cyril took a bit of paper from his 
pocket case, flourished it in Fancourt’s 
face, then handed it to me. A glance 
showed me that it was a promissory 
note, over the signature “ Louis 
Fancourt,” for £300, payable on 
his marriage with Miss Doris Car- 
lington. 

I felt my lips turn white. 

‘* Hand this over to me,”’ I said. 
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‘“NEXT NIGHT WE DINED WITH MY SISTER” 


““No!” replied Cyril, “it’s my job, 
even if I break myself on him.” 

And then, when it seemed probable 
that neither of us would give way and 
that it would be after all a joint affair, 
Captain Louis Fancourt turned and 
fled. In a mad lust of blood we 
chevied him into the Strand, and then, 
on our way back, I told Cyril what had 
happened. He warmly wrung. my 
hand. Without being altogether 
selfish I think he felt a weight of 
responsibility suddenly lifted from 
him. 

Next night Cyril and I dined with 
my sister at her quiet little villa in 
Streatham. Doris had made herself 
quite at home, and looked radiantly 
beautiful in some sort of improvised 
toilette that she never could have 
equalled if she had thought for a month 
over it. 


Afterwards she and I found ourselves 
in the garden, while my sister played 
something soft in the drawing-room. 
The tune sometimes comes to my mind 
even now just as it reached us that 
night through the conservatory, mixed 
with the scent of pink geranium. 

“You weren’t quite truthful last 
night,’ said Doris. 

“I know it,” I answered cheerfully ; 
*““ T said you had promised to marry me, 
whereas, in fact, you had only looked 
lg 

‘** But as a matter of fact, you know, 
I haven’t promised. I don’t consider 
myself bound a bit. Now wouldn’t it 
be awkward for you if I refused ? ” 

‘““It would be annoying,” I replied 
nonchalantly; “‘ but considering the 
way you compromised me with Billy 
Brown—God bless him—I think it is 
the least vou can do—as a lady I mean.” 
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(Concluded from page 


UPERT stood on the threshold, 
and called out like a man 


calling into an abyss :— 

“Whoever you are, come 
out. You are free. The people who 
held you captive are captives them- 
selves. We heard you crying and we 
came to deliver you. We have bound 
your enemies upstairs hand and foot. 
You are free.” 

For some seconds after he had spoken 
into the darkness there was a dead 
silence in it. Then there came a kind 
of muttering and moaning. We might 
easily have taken it for the wind or rats 
if we had not happened to have heard it 
before. It was unmistakably the voice 
of the imprisoned woman, drearily 
demanding liberty, just as we had 
heard her demand it. 

‘““ Has anybody got a match ?”’ said 
Rupert grimly. “I fancy we have 
come pretty near the end of this 
business.” 

I struck a match and held it up. It 
revealed a large, bare yellow-papered 
apartment, with a dark-clad figure at 
the other end of it near the window. 
An instant after it burned my fingers 
and dropped, leaving darkness. It had, 
however, revealed something more 
practical—an iron gas bracket just 
above my head. I struck another 
match and lit the gas. And we found 
ourselves suddenly and seriously in the 
presence of the captive. 

At a sort of workbox in the window 
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of this subterranean breakfast-room sat 
an elderly lady with a singularly high 
colour and almost startling silver hair. 
She had, as if designedly to relieve 
these effects, a pair of Mephistophelean 
black eyebrows and a very neat black 
dress. The glare of the gas lit up her 
piquant hair and face perfectly against 
the brown background of the shutters. 
The background was blue and not 
brown in one place; at the place where 
Rupert’s knife had torn a great open- 
ing in the wood about an hour before. 

‘*Madam,”’ said he, advancing with 
a gesture of the hat, ‘ permit me to 
have the pleasure of announcing to you 
that you are free. Your complaints 
happened to strike our ears as we passed 
down the street, and we have therefore 
ventured to come to your rescue.” 

The old lady with the red face and 
the black eyebrows looked at us for a 
moment with something of the apo- 
plectic stare of a parrot. Then she 
said, with a sudden gust or breathing 
of relief :— 

“Rescue ? Where is Mr. Green- 
wood ? Where is Mr. Burrows? Did 
you say you had rescued me ? ” 

‘** Yes, madam,” said Rupert, with a 


beaming condescension. “We have 
very satisfactorily dealt with Mr. 
Greenwood and Mr. Burrows. We 


have settled affairs with them very 
satisfactorily.” 

The old lady rose from her chair and 
came very quickly towards us. 

‘‘'What did you say to them ? How 
did you persuade them ? ” she cried. 
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‘““We persuaded them, my dear 
madam,” said Rupert, laughing, “ by 
knocking them down and tying them 
up. But what is the matter ? ” 

To the surprise of everyone the old 
lady walked slowly back to her seat by 
the window. : 

“Do I understand,” she said, with 
the air of a person about to begin 
knitting, “that you have knocked 
down Mr. Burrows and tied him 
up ? 9 . 

‘We have,” said Rupert proudly ; 
“* we have resisted their oppression and 
conquered it.” 

‘Oh, thanks,” answered the old 
lady, and sat down by the window. 

A considerable pause followed. 

‘“The road is quite clear for you, 
madam,” said Rupert pleasantly. 

The old lady rose, cocking her black 
evebrows and her silver crest at us for 
an instant. 

‘But what about Greenwood and 
Burrows ?”’ she said. ‘“ What did I 
understand ‘you to say had become of 
them ? ” 

‘They are lying on the floor up- 
stairs,” said Rupert, chuckling. ‘“‘ Tied 
hand and foot.” 

‘** Well, that settles it,’ said the old 
lady, coming with a kind of bang into 
her seat again. ‘“‘ I must stop where I 
am.” 

Rupert looked bewildered. 

‘““Stop where you are?” he said. 
“Why should you stop any longer 
where you are? What power can 
force you now to stop in this miserable 
cell ?”’ 

““The question rather is,” said the 
old lady, with composure, “ what power 
can force me to go anywhere else ? ”’ 

We both stared wildly at her and 
she stared tranquilly at us both. 

At last I said, “* Do you really mean 
to say that we are to leave you here ? ”’ 

‘** I suppose you don’t intend to tie 
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“** BASIL,’ SAID RUPERT, ‘I ALWAYS THOUGHT YOU WERE MY 


BROTHER. BUT ARE YOU A MAN? I MEAN—ARE YOU ONLY 
A Man?’” 


me up,” she said, “‘ and carry me off ? 
I certainly shall not go otherwise.” 
‘But, my dear madam,” cried out 
Rupert, in a radiant exasperation, 
‘““we heard you with our own ears 
crying because you could not get out.”’ 
‘“ EKavesdroppers often hear rather 
misleading things,”’ replied the captive 
grimly. ‘* I suppose I did break down 
a bit and lose my temper and talk to 
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myself. But I have some sense of 
honour for all that.” 

‘* Some sense of honour ?”’ repeated 
Rupert, and the last light of intelligence 
died out of his face, leaving it the face 
of an idiot with rolling eyes. 

He moved vaguely towards the door 
and I followed. But I turned yet once 
more in the toils of my conscience and 
curiosity. “‘Can we do nothing for 
you, madam ? ”’ I said forlornly. 

“Why,” said the lady, “if you are 
particularly anxious to do me a little 
favour you might untie the gentlemen 
upstairs.” 

Rupert plunged heavily up the 
kitchen staircase, shaking it with his 
vague violence. With mouth open to 
speak he stumbled to the door of the 
sitting-room and scene of battle. 

** Theoretically speaking, that is no 
doubt true,” Mr. Burrows was saying, 
lying on his back and arguing easily 
with Basil; ‘‘ but we must consider the 
matter as it appears to our senses. The 
origin of morality 

‘* Basil,” cried Rupert, gasping, “she 
won’t come out.” | 

‘“Who won’t come out ?”’ asked Basil, 
a little cross at being interrupted in an 
argument. | 

“The lady downstairs,” replied 
Rupert. “‘ The lady who was locked 
up. She won’t come out. And she 
says that all she wants is for us to let 
these fellows loose.” 

‘“And a jolly sensible suggestion,” 
cried Basil, and with a bound he was 
on top of the prostrate Burrows once 
more and was unknotting his bonds 
with hands and teeth. 

‘A brilliant idea ; Swinburne, just 
undo Mr. Greenwood.” 

In a dazed and automatic way I 
released the little gentleman in the 
purple jacket, who did not seem to 
regard any of the proceedings as 
particularly sensible or brilliant. The 


gigantic Burrows, on the other hand, 
was heaving with herculean laughter. 

“Well,” said Basil, in his cheeriest 
way, “I think we must be getting 
away. We’ve so much enjoyed our 
evening. Far too much regard for you 
to stand on ceremony. If I may so 


‘express myself, we’ve made ourselves 


at home. Good-night. Thanks so 
much. Come along, Rupert.” 

*’ Basil,” said Rupert desperately, 
‘* for God’s sake come and sce what you 
can make of the woman downstairs. 
I can’t get the discomfort out of my 
mind. I admit that things look as if we 
had made a mistake. But these gentle- 
men won’t mind perhaps mes 

** No, no,” cried Burrows, with a sort 
of Rabelaisian uproariousness. ‘“‘ No, 
no, look in the pantry, gentlemen. 
Examine the coal-hole. Make a tour 
of the chimneys. There are corpses all 
over the house, I assure you.” 

This adventure of ours was destined 
to differ in one respect from others 
which I have narrated. I had been 
through many wild days with Basil 
Grant, days for the first half of which 
the sun and the moon seemed to have 
gone mad. But it had almost in- 
variably happened that towards the 
end of the days and its adventure 
things had cleared themselves like the 
sky after rain, and a luminous and quiet 
meaning had gradually dawned upon 
me. But this day’s work was destined 
to end in confusion worse confounded. 
Before we left that house, ten minutes 
afterwards, one half-witted touch was 
added which rolled all our minds in 
cloud. If Rupert’s head had suddenly 
fallen off on the floor; if wings had 
begun to sprout out of Greenwood’s 
shoulders, we could scarcely have been 
more suddenly stricken. And yet of 
this we had no explanation. We had 
to go to bed that night with the prodigy 
and get up next morning with it and 
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let it stand in our memories for weeks 
and months. As will be seen, it was 
not until months afterwards that by 
another accident and in another way it 
was explained. For the present I only 
state what happened. 

When all five of us went down the 
kitchen stairs again, Rupert leading, 
the two hosts bringing up the rear, we 
found the door of the prison again 
closed. Throwing it open we found 
the place again as black as pitch. The 
old lady, if she 
was still there, 
had turned out 
the gas; she 
seemed to have 
a weird prefer- 
ence for sitting 
in the dark. 

Without an- 
other word 
Rupert lit the 
gas again. The 
little old lady 
turned her bird- 
like head as we 
all stumbled 
forward in the 
strong gaslight. 
Then, with a 
quickness. that 
almost made 
me jump, she 
sprang up and 
swept a sort of 
old-fashioned 
curtsey or 
reverence. | 
looked quickly 
at Greenwood 
and Burrows, 
to whom it was 
natural to sup- 
pose this sub- 
servience had 
been offered. I 
felt irritated at 
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what was implied in this subservience, 
and desired to see the faces of the 
tyrants as they received it. To my 
surprise they did not seem to have 
seen it at all; Burrows was paring 
his nails with a small penknife. 
Greenwood was at the back of the 
group and had hardly entered the 
room. And then an amazing fact 
became apparent. It was Basil 
Grant who stood foremost of the 
group, the golden gaslight lighting up 


“HERE COMES THE GREEN OMNIBUS !” 
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**SWINGING A SATCHEL " 


his strong face and figure. His face 
wore an expression indescribably con- 
scious, with the suspicion of a very 
grave smile. His head was slightly 
bent with a restrained bow. It was he 
who had acknowledged the _ lady’s 
obeisance. And it was he, beyond 
any shadow of reasonable doubt, to 
whom it had really been directed. 
‘So I hear,” he said, in a kindly yet 
somehow formal voice, “‘I hear,madam, 
that my friends have been trying to 
rescue you. But without success.” 
‘No one, naturally, knows my faults 
better than you,” answered the lady 
with a high colour. “ But you have 


not found me _ guilty of 
treachery.” 

“T willingly attest = it, 
madam,” replied Basil, in 
the same level tones, “‘ and 
the fact is that I am _ so 
much gratified with your 
exhibition of loyalty that I 
permit myself the pleasure 
of exercising some very large 
discretionary powers. You 
would not leave this room 
at the request of these 
gentlemen. But you know 
that you can safely leave 
it at mine.” 

The captive made another 
reverence. “I have never 
complained of your _in- 
justice,” she said. ‘I need 
scarcely say what I think of 
your generosity.” 

And _ before our staring 
eyes could blink she had 
passed out of the room, 
Basil holding the door open 
for her. 

He turned to Greenwood 
with a relapse into joviality. 
“ This will be a relief to 
you,” he said. 

“Yes, it will,” replied 
that immovable young’ gentleman 
with a face like a sphinx. 

We found ourselves outside in the 
dark blue night, shaken and dazed as 
if we had fallen into it from some high 
tower. 

‘“* Basil,” said Rupert at last, in a 
weak voice, ““I always thought you 
were my brother. But are you a man ? 
I mean—are you only a man ? ” 

‘At present,” replied Basil, ‘* my 
mere humanity is proved by one of the 
most unmistakable symbols—hunger. 
We are too late for the theatre in Sloane 
Square. But we are not too late for 
the restaurant. Here comes the green 
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omnibus! ” and he had leaped on it 
before we could speak. 


* * * * * 


As I said, it was months after. 
Rupert Grant suddenly entered my 
room, swinging a satchel in his hand 
and with a general air of having 
jumped over the_ 
garden wall, and 
implored me_ to 
go with him upon 


the latest and 
wildest of his 
expeditions. He 
proposed to him- 
self no less a 
thing than the 


discovery of the 
actual origin, 
whereabouts, and 
headquarters of 
the source of all 
our joys and 
sorrows—the Club 
of Queer Trades. 
I should expand 
this story for ever 
if I explained how 
ultimately we ran 
this strange entity ¢° 
to its lair. The 
process meant a 
hundred interest- | 
ing things. The » 
tracking of a 
member, the 
bribing of a cab- 
man; the fighting 
of roughs; the 
lifting of a paving 
stone ; the finding 
of a cellar; the 
finding of a cellar 
below the cellar; 
the finding of the 
subterranean 
passage; the 
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finding of the Club of 
Trades. a 

I have had many strange experiences 
in my life, but never a stranger one 
than that I felt when I came out of those 
rambling, sightless, and seemingly hope- 
less passages into the sudden splendour 


of a sumptuous and hospitable dining- 


Queer 


‘MR. MONTMORENCY, THE ARBOREAL HOUSE AGENT” 
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room, surrounded upon almost every 
side by faces that I knew. There was 
Mr. Montmorency, the Arboreal House 
Agent, seated between the two brisk 
young men who were occasionally 
vicars, and always professional de- 
tainers, There was P. G. Northover, 
founder of the Adventure and Romance 
Agency. There was Professor Chadd, 
who invented the Dancing Language. 

As we entered all the members 
seemed to sink suddenly into their 
chairs, and with the very action the 
vacancy of the presidential seat gaped 
at us like a missing tooth. 

‘“* The president’s not here,”’ said Mr. 
P. G. Northover, turning suddenly to 
Professor Chadd. 


‘“N—no,” said that philosopher, with 
more than his ordinary vagueness. “I 
can’t imagine where he is.” 

‘“Good heavens,” said Mr. Mont- 
morency, jumping up, “I really feel a 
little nervous. Ill go and see.” And 
he ran out of the room. 

An instant after he ran back again, 
twittering with a timid ecstasy. 

‘““ He’s there, gentlemen—he’s there 
all right—he’s coming in-now,” he cried, 
and sat down. Rupert and I could 
hardly help feeling the beginnings of a 
sort of wonder as to who this person 
might be who was the first member of 
this insane brotherhood. Who, we 
thought indistinctly, could be mad- 
dest in this world of madmen; what 
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** BASIL GRANT ROSE TO HIS FEET AMID A SURGE OF SONG AND CHEERS.” 


fantastic was it whose shadow filled all 
these fantastics with so loyal an ex- 
pectation. 

Suddenly we were answered. The 
door flew open and the room was filled 
and shaken with a shout, in the midst 
of which Basil Grant, smiling and in 
evening dress, took his seat at the head 
of the table. 

How we ate that dinner I have no 
idea. In the common way I am a 
person particularly prone to enjoy the 
long luxuriance of the club dinner. 
But on this occasion it seemed a hope- 
less and endless string of courses. 
Hors-d@ euvres, sardines seemed as big 
as herrings, soup seemed a sort of ocean, 
larks were ducks, ducks were ostriches 
until that dinner was over. The cheese 


course was maddening; I had often 
heard of the moon being made of green 
cheese. That night I thought the 
green cheese was made of the moon. 
And all the time Basil Grant went on 
laughing and eating and drinking, and 
never threw one glance at us to tell us 
why he was there, the king of these 
capering idiots. 

At last came the moment which I 
knew must in some way enlighten us, 
the time of the club speeches and the 
club toasts. Basil Grant rose to his 
feet amid a surge of song and cheers. 

“Gentlemen,” he said, “Sit is a 
custom in this society that the presi- 
dent for the year opens the proceedings 
not by any general toast or sentiment, 
but by calling upon each member to 
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give a brief account of his trade. We 
then drink to that calling and to all who 
follow it. It is my business, as the 
senior member, to open by stating my 
claim to membership of this club. 
Years ago, gentlemen, I was a judge ; 
I did my best in that capacity to do 
justice and to administer the law. But 
it gradually dawned on me that in my 
work, as it was, I was not touching even 
the fringe of justice. I was seated in 
the seat of the mighty, I was robed in 
red and scarlet ermine ; nevertheless, I 
held a small and lowly and futile post. 
I had to go by a mean rule as much as 
a postman, and my red and gold was 
worth no more than his. Daily there 
passed before me taut and passionate 
problems, the stringency of which I 
had to pretend to relieve by silly 
imprisonments or silly damages, while 
I knew all the time, by the light of my 
living common sense, that they would 
have been far better relieved by a kiss 
or a thrashing, or a few words of 
explanation, or a duel, or a tour in the 
West Highlands. Then, as this grew 
on me, there grew on me continuously 
the sense of a mountainous frivolity. 
Every word said in the court, a whisper 
or an oath, seemed more connected with 
life than the words I had to say. Then 
- came the time when I publicly blas- 
phemed the whole bosh, was classed as 
a madman and melted from public 
life.” 

Something in the atmosphere told 
me that it was not only Rupert and I 
who were listening with intensity to 
this statement. 

‘““ Well, I discovered that I could be 
of real use. I offered myself privately 
as a purely moral judge to settle purely 
moral differences. Before very long 
these unofficial courts of honour (kept 
strictly secret) hadspread over thewhole 
of society. People were tried before 
me not for the practical trifles for which 


nobody cares, such as committing a 
murder, of keeping a dog without a 
license. My criminals were tried for 
the faults which really make social life 
impossible. They were tried before 
me for selfishness, or. for an impossible 
vanity, or for scandal-mongering, or for 
stinginess to guests or dependents. 
Of course these courts had no sort of 
real coercive powers. The fulfilment 
of their punishments rested entirely on 
the honour of the ladies and gentlemen 
involved, including the honour of the 
culprits. But you would be amazed 
to know how completely our orders 
were always obeyed. Only lately I had 
a most pleasing example. A maiden 
lady in South Kensington whom I had 
condemned to solitary confinement for 
breaking off an engagement through 
backbiting, absolutely refused to leave 
her prison, although some well-meaning 
persons had been inopportune enough 
to rescue her.” 

Rupert Grant was staring at his 
brother, his mouth fallen agape. So 
for the matter of that I expect was I. 
This, then, was the explanation of the 
old lady’s strange discontent and her 
still stranger content with her lot. She 
was one of the culprits of his Voluntary 
Criminal Court. She was one of the 
clients of his Queer Trade. 

We were still dazed when we drank, 
amid a crash of glasses, the health of 
Basil’s new judiciary. We had only a 
confused sense of everything having 
been put right, the sense men will have 
when they come into the presence of 
God. We dimly heard Basil say :— 

“Mr. P. G. Northover will now 
explain the Adventure and Romance 
Agency.” 

And we heard equally dimly North- 
over beginning the statement he had 
made long ago to Major Brown. Thus 
our epic ended where it had begun, 
like a true cycle. 
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E was very late that night. I 
glanced at the old inlaid clock 
for the twentieth time. Ten 
past nine, and no Jack. It 

was really annoying. The book of 
poetry slipped from my knee to the 
floor, and my eye caught the line, 
‘* Her lover was fickle and fine, and 
French,” before the page turned lazily 
over and collapsed. I picked the book 
up again and read the poem through by 
the lght of the candle in the squat 
Queen Anne candlestick on the table 
behind me. The fire reflected itself 
redly on the legs of ball and claw chairs, 
dull pewter gleamed from the corners 
against terra cotta walls, and fine Shef- 
field plate winked in the dancing light. 
It was a charming room, and I settled 
myself in my comfortable chair with a 
sigh of content, and fell to thinking of 
the poor little Puritan maid from whom 
the French lover sailed so gaily away, 
leaving a broken heart and a restless 
spirit behind him. Poor little woman, 
sitting amid the wreck of her pretty 
fancies, her soft hands idle in her lap, 
the spinning wheel silent, and her sweet 
face pale and patient under the quaint 
white cap. I could imagine the lght 
that would have filled her grey eyes if 
he had come back. 
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‘“Thou hast come at last, Victor,” 
she would have said, blushing rarely. 
Of course, his name would have been 
Victor, just as hers would have been 
Rachel or Ruth. I should like to have 
seen them, I thought. The door 
opened silently, and a rush of cold 
air shook the candle flame. ‘“ Jack,” 
thought I, coming back to earth with 
a jump, and commenced the punish- 
ment for his tardiness by keeping my 
eyes fixed on the fire. There was a 
moment’s silence. I began to smile. 

‘Mademoiselle,’ said a hesitating 
voice, and faltered. I turned round 
sharply. It was not Jack’s voice. A 
tall dark man stood in the doorway, 
bowing profoundly, a hand’ on his 
heart; even in that first glance I 
remarked the singular beauty and 
whiteness of it, and the wonderful 
diamond on the third finger. 

I got up amazed, but he advanced 
into the room after carefully shutting 
the door, and sank into the chair on 
the other side of the fireplace. 

‘What, weeping, mademoiselle ? ” 
he said. “‘Were I but your lover 
there would be no tears.” He sighed 
as 1f in memory of happy days. I 
looked at him smilingly. My tears 
were caused by a most prodigious 
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yawn, and I told him so. “I knew 
it,” he replied, waving his white fingers 
airily ; “‘ but how could I acknowledge 
you bored in my presence, the presence, 
mademoiselle, of an impassioned ad- 
mirer ? ”’ 

He gave me a languishing glance, 
and brought out a small gold box from 
his waistcoat pocket and took snuff. 
He was wearing a long-skirted plum- 
coloured silken coat and a white satin 
waistcoat, with falling ruffles of lace at 
throat and wrists. Silk knee breeches 
set off his shapely legs, and diamond 
buckles flashed on his neat black 
slippers. 

I became vaguely aware that he was 
strangely dressed, and also that his fine 
dark eyes were set under a pair of heavy 
black eyebrows that met over the 
bridge of his nose, giving his clean- 
shaven, lean face a somewhat wicked 
look. I begun to wish that Jack would 
come. 

“Sir, I did not hear you announced, - 
I began. “* Might I ask 

‘*My name and business are imma- 
terial now,” he interrupted, “as so, 
alas! am I’’—(I gasped). “ But you 
wished to see me, and I am come.”’ 

‘* Indeed, sir,” I protested, ‘I have 
no remembrance——”’ He stopped me 
again. 

‘* Pardon me, madame, the words 
you used were these; ‘Fickle, fine, 
and French,’ and they were enough to 
call me.”’ 

He drew out his snuff-box and gazed 
long at a miniature on the lid. “A 
lovely face,” he said, glancing at me, 
“but her eyes were not so dreamy as 
yours, nor her smue as bright.” 

‘You are the lover, I suppose ? ” said 
I, quite calmly, my composure unac- 
countably returning when I found he 
was only a ghost. It simplified matters 
so ! 

‘* Just so, sweetheart !”’ he returned. 
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‘“and never has the title been better 
applied.”” He glanced at me mean- 
ingly under his heavy black brows. 

“It’s absurd, you know,” I laughed. 
“Fine and French you may be, but 
fickle you certainly are. Would you 
break my heart, too, Victor ? ” 

He frowned and kicked the book 
contemptuously. 

‘*Such nonsense,” he said im- 
patiently. ‘“* Historian’s fault! She 
recovered very quickly and married 
old Judge Drew, a richer man than I.” 

I felt my sense of romance shocked. 
“But she haunts the old house still, 
looking for you ?”’ I asked hopefully. 

‘** Well, she did at first,’ he admitted 
reluctantly. ‘“‘ Even in our world there 
is gossip, and they do say she went to 
meet me. But a married woman, you 
know—well, one must preserve a cer- 
tain amount of propriety. I went 
there only once. She was fifty when 
she died, and two hundred years of 
continual haunting have told upon her. 
It’s really absurd at her age,’”’ he 
finished impatiently. “She ought to 
be taking care of the judge. I hear he 
has taken a fancy for Mary, Queen of 
Scots, and really needs looking after.” 

His look of virtuous indignation 
amused me. 

‘Why hasn’t haunting told upon 
you ?”’ I asked. 

““T don’t often appear,” he said. 
“It’s the effort of keeping oneself 
distinct from the general atmosphere 
that is so trying.” Indeed, I had 
noticed that his outline was shadowy 
at times. 

“How did you first see Ruth—or 
was it Rachel ?”’ I asked. 

* Ruth! Rachel! Her name was 
Hepzibah,” he laughed. ‘“‘I saw her 
at a window, and threw a rose up to 
her. She was beautiful, with grey eves 
like yours, mademotselle.” He gazed 
at me with much ardour. 
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‘“‘Hepzibah,” I-mused. ‘‘ You could 
not put much expression into a name 
like that!” 

““No!” he answered. And then 
continued in a passionate tone, ‘‘ Hep- 
zibah!”’ and again, ‘* Hepzibah!” 
with such a longing thrill in his voice 
that I was touched. 

‘* Ah, you loved her,” I said sympa- 
thetically. 

‘*“ Pooh!” he replied. “‘ I have prac- 
tised it two hundred years. She had 
beautiful white hands,” he said thought- 
fully, “‘ but not so worthy to be kissed 
as yours, mademoiselle.” He caught 
my fingers, and raised them to his lips. 
It was like being caught by air, and I 
drew them hastily away. 

‘* How long may you stay ? ” I asked 
quickly, thinking what Jack would say 
to this strange visitor. 

‘“T must go when you kiss me,” he 
sighed. ‘“‘I need not go till then, but 
directly I taste joy I must fade into air 
until you wish for me again.” 

“What would Jack say ?” I asked 
anxiously. | 


‘*T will wait and see,’ he returned, 
with a smile. 

“Fancy being made love to by a 
ghost,” I mused. “It would be an 
experience.” 

‘* Ah, mademoiselle ! ”? he began pas- 
sionately, and caught my hand. 

Someone ran up the three steps to the 
door. Hestopped guiltily, and our eyes 
met. I leant forward and kissed him. 

“Good-bye,” I said. ‘“‘ You must 
go,’ I insisted. He grew indistinct. 

‘* Let me come again,” he murmured. 
The door opened, and Jack walked in. 

““T thought I heard you talking,” he 
said. 

“Only to air, dear boy,” J said 
smiling. 

‘*T am sure J heard a kiss,”’ he said 
suspiciously. . 

“How is that possible?” I asked 
plaintively. ‘“‘ You have been in the 
room only half a minute, and have not 
been near me.” Jack laughed. But! 
felt a faint caress on my other cheek, 
and the candle in the squat Queen Anne 
candlestick burned blue. 
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The shades of eve advance with rapid stride, 
Dark frowning mountains rise and bar the way; 

“ Excelsior’? we shout—‘‘ with faith as guide, 
We'll charge the mountains,”’ gleefully we say. 


FTER riding about a mile and 
A a half, the road began to tilt 
slightly upwards. Seeing two 
men coming, we decided to 
dismount and consult them. One of 
them had a sheep on his back! Yes, 
I mean a sheep; not a sheep’s skin. 
The two fore trotters were round the 
man’s neck. I asked him what he was 
going to do with the sheep. 

“Kill it and eat it, 
promptly answered. 

“Poor thing!” said Diana, out of 
the kindness of her heart. 

‘It’s ourselves that wud be the poor 
things if we dudna kill it ; it’s stairving 
we wud be,” said the man sturdily. 

And his reasoning was so cogent that 
we were struck dumb. We, ourselves, 
had eaten of mutton. We forgot to 
ask about the upward tendencies of 
the road, and, musing rather sadly, 
we went on our way. By-and-by it 
was borne in upon us that our road had 
no immediate intention of checking 
those upward tendencies. Another man 
heaving in sight, him we accosted. 

“Is the road to Shiel like this all the 
way ?” we asked. 


Mem,” he 


*“Oh weel, no!” he said. 
there’s the Bailleach.” 

‘* And what may the Bailleach be ? ”’ 
we asked. 

“The Bailleach!”’ He took off his 
bonnet and scratched his head. ‘“ The 
Bailleach,” he went on, looking wist- 
fully up at the hills as if to ask their 
aid; “‘weel, the Bailleach is jist the 
Bailleach ! ” 

“But what is the meaning of the 
word ? ” I insisted. 

He looked as if he were wrestling 
with an idea. 

“It’s a hull,’ he said at last. 

We thanked him, and walked on. 
What was a hill more or less to us, who 
had got to Kyle? So on we trudged, 
meaning to mount our bicycles pre- 
sently. Soon we called a halt and 
looked around us. Mind you, it was a 
good carriage road, but we were still 
going up. 

“Diana,” I said, “‘ we are climbing 
the side of a mountain, and it stands to 
reason that we shall have to go down 
the other side before we reach Shiel. 
Shiel Inn can’t be suspended from the 
clouds.” 

‘ It looks like it, but we must go on,” 
replied she, with delightful vagueness. 
“Let us step out.” And we did. 


““Ye see 
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The thought of mounting bicycles 
did not again obtrude. The sun was 
going down, and still we went up. A 
great silence brooded over the vast 
solitude. Looking back, we could see 
Glenelg far down below. The ferry we 
had crossed looked sinister and black 
in the waning light, and, as we mounted 
still higher, we could plainly see the 
road in Skye that had led us down to it. 
Aye, and there was the Cailleach, and 
sure enough she was “ pittin’ on her 
mutch,” as the old wife had said she 
would. We shivered at the thought of 
spending the night on the mountain, 
and hurried on. Silence fell upon us. 
The intense loneliness of it all, the 
coming night, the lowering sky, began 
to weigh upon our spirits. We were 
weary, and we longed for our inn with 
an exceeding great longing. There! 
Our only consolation is gone! The 
road turned a corner, and we saw the 
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last of the ferry, of Skye, and of 
Glenelg. As far as we were concerned, 
there was nobody in the whole wide 
world but ourselves. Oh! but the 
mountains were big and we were small. 

Soon after turning the aforesaid 
corner, our road took a most eccentric 
course. It stopped crawling up the 
mountain, and went right across the 
back of its neck. So flat was it for a 
few yards that we could have ridden, 
but it soon assumed the perpendicular 
again. As we neared the top, excite- 
ment took possession of us. Hannibal 
crossing the Alps, Columbus approach- 
ing America, might have a faint idea 
of our state of mind, but none other 
could. What should we see when we 
stood upon its crest ? 

Ah! Diana has reached it, and she 
is standing at gaze. A few steps bring 
me to her side, and I, too, stand gazing. 
Far, far down below us is Loch Duig. 


§ Tereaste Cfaphamtem @ag mee 
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EILEAN DONNAN CASTLE, 


Faint lines of crimson light stretch 
across its quiet waters, and the Seven 
Sisters, arrayed in purple and gold, 
keep watch over its slumbers. At the 
bottom of the loch is Eilean Donnan 
Castle, and at the head are houses 
scattered here and there; one, a big one 
surrounded by trees, and one, a little 
one, standing apart from the others. 
one like a cosy little inn. It must 

Shiel Inn. They told us it was at 
the head of Loch Duig. The sun had 
already set, leaving “‘ the red clouds to 
preside o’er the scene.” We had not 
arrived a moment too soon, for, as we 
look, they seem to dissolve into pale 
vapour. The spell thus broken, we 
turned out attention to our road. 
There it was, zig-zagging down the 
breast of the green mountain like a 
white ribbon laid on in Vandykes by 
way of decoration. 

“An intricate pattern in roads,” 
said Diana. 

‘“ Tt is,” I assented, ‘ and if we mean 
to follow its evolutions, the sooner we 
begin the better.” 


Down went the physical portions of 
us, but our spirits rose at every down- 
ward step. It began to rain, but what 
did we care? We had again-got into 
touch with our kind, and our inn was 
in sight. We put on the brakes, and, 
keeping our bicycles well in hand, 
though we were on foot, we wound out 
and in, and down and down. 

Diana was first as usual, and, conse- 
quently, always on a lower platform 
than I. When she turned a corner, 
she could look up at me, and I down 
on her. She generally took advantage 
of this position to address some remark 
to me. 

‘Why did they not teach us in school 
about this important mountain ? ” she 
sternly demanded, “ leaving us to find 
it out like this!” — , 

I suggested that probably it was one 
of the many things she had forgotten. 

‘““As if I should be likely to,” she 
retorted. 

A few more coils of the ribbon were 
silently wound up. 

“They talk of the Devil’s Elbow at 
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the Spital of Glenshee,”’ she flung up at 
me. ‘ Devil’s Elbow, forsooth! This 
is his whole body.” 

I was just going to reply that any 
little acquaintance I had with his 
Satanic Majesty did not qualify me 
for passing an opinion, though I could 
not deny that he seemed to take up 
more than elbow room here, when—we 
got to the last turn. From this point 


Terrance trebhant on 


THE CROFTEKS’ COTTAGES, 


the road sloped gently on, till it reached 
the inn. 

It was about ten o’clock, and almost 
dark. Afraid that the inn would be 
shut up for the night, we mounted our 
bikes and careered madly on. Sure 
enough it was shut up, but, with the 
strength of despair, we made them 
hear. A man and a maid appeared. 
The one took our bikes, the other our- 
selves, and in the twinkling of an eye 
we found ourselves in a comfortable 
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double-bedded room, one of us on 
each side of a supper tray. The name 
of that mountain we learned, before 
going to bed, was Mam-Rhatachan, and 
it was a thousand feet above the level 
of the sea represented by the recreant 
Loch Duig. Furthermore, it bore, 
sprawling all over its face, the highest 
coach road in Scotland, with, I think, 
one exception. 


LELTERKFI ARN, LOCH DUIG. 


A good road of the kind, we don’t 
deny that, but—one experience of it is 
enough in a lifetime. We had a capital 
breakfast next morning before starting 
again on our travels, the principal item 
in the menu being ‘“‘ new drawn ” from 
Loch Duig. We were wonderfully 
fresh, considering the abnormal length 
of yesterday, and the many and varied 
experiences packed into it. The two 
days that still intervened between us 
and home would be tame in comparison. 
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Mam-Rhatachan (hasn’t it a Hin-— 


dooish, heathenish sound ?) had begot 
in us a fine contempt for ordinary hills 
and ills. It had rained all night—the 
first rain we had had since leaving home. 
We started at nine a.m., and it was still 
drizzling. We soon found, however, 
that it was but “the rain of the 
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forgotten the ways of the nether world. 
In the rare atmosphere that had hither- 
to surrounded us we had lived on air. 
Mind had played the principal part. 
Matter now asserted itself. 

‘* Let’s go to that house down there,” 
said Diana. ‘“‘ The temperature of the 


water will no doubt rise to the level of 


A STORM IN GLENMORISTON. 


country,’ and was intended to be im- 
bibed on the premises. The Skye we 
left behind us fell a-weeping when we 
turned our backs on her, but not a tear 
dimmed the eye of the sky above us. 
By-and-by the sun shone out, and 
gaily we went on our way enjoying the 
comparative novelty of cycling. One 
o'clock produced within us a sensation 
familiar to all those who breakfast, 
Say, at eight a.m. Hot water! Yes, that 
was what we wanted. We had almost 


the inmates, and, there’s no saying, 
our modest request may lead up to 
milk.” 

This, for Diana, was a long and 
slightly involved sentence; but the 
suggestion was good, and we acted 
upon it. Leaving our steeds at the 
roadside, we went down the grassy 
slope and presented ourselves at the 
cottage door. A rosy-cheeked, kindly- 
looking girl answered our knock, and 
invited us into a nice, roomy kitchen, 
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where sat a middle-aged woman knit- 
ting. She was the girl’s mother, and 
she had such a fine face! Not merely 
nice, but fine, grave and refined; it 
gave indication of a noble soul- behind. 
But over it lay a shadow ; not of grief, 
not of pain—what was it ? She could 
speak nothing but Gaelic! In my 
childhood I had seen such faces. I 
did not know then what gave them 
that expression. I know now. Their 
mental development was limited, but 
intense ; narrow, but deep. Their in- 
tellects were fed on the Bible. Where 
the intellectual raw material was good, 
and the nature noble, this strong 
nourishing diet gave to the face a grave, 
peaceful, yet inquiring expression, as 
if they ‘‘ only knew in part,”’ but were 
sure of knowing fully hereafter. There 
are other types in the Highlands. 
Hypocrites, in plenty ; yes, and ne’er- 
do-weels ; but they are not peculiar to 
any particular quarter. Like flies, 
they go buzzing all over the British 
Isles. The type to which this grave, 
quiet woman belonged provides a 


foundation on which any nation might 
be proud to build. But this is not a 
sermon—though they are a speciality in 
the Highlands—it is merely a walking 
tour with a bicycle, so I must hurry up. 
Back I groped in the chambers of 
memory, and what did I find? What, 
but Gaelic words and _ expressions, 
taught me, for the amusement of others, 
while spending school holidays at a 
lonely farmhouse! A motley collection 
it was, ranging from the third chapter 
of St. John’s Gospel and the 103rd 
Psalm to “you blockhead” and 
“hold your tongue.” <A few words of 
endearment I found also, such as “‘ poor 
child ” and “ poor lamb,” and, oh, joy ! 
I could say ‘“‘a little milk” and “a 
bit of bread.” 

I would light up that grave face with 
a smile, perhaps a laugh, who knows ? 
So to it I set, opening the attack with 
‘*‘ poor lamb.” ; 

You should have seen the gleam that 
passed over the tranquil face, as she 
rapidly said some words to me in 
Gaelic. I was at once out of my depth. 


S. Terra nce Sfek eur 
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I did not profess to understand, so I 
doggedly went on with my vocabulary, 
winding up with “hold your tongue.” 

I gained my end. She laughed till 
the tears came, and I am sure it did her 
good. 

Diana ceased conversing with the 
girl, and gazed at me with open- 
mouthed admiration. She has had 
more respect for me ever since. I over- 
heard her. telling someone, when we 
got home, that I could speak Gaelic 
fluently ! 

When our hostess recovered herself 
a little, she said a few unintelligible 
words to her daughter, who thereupon 
disappeared. In a few minutes she 
reappeared, bearing in her hand a jug 
of cream. Her mother produced from 
the press a plateful of newly-baked 
oatcakes. It was a feast fit for a king. 
During the repast I tried to keep the 
ball of conversation rolling, but my 


carefully selected stock was beginning 
to run down. I had some thoughts of 
giving a recitation of the 103rd Psalm, 
but knowing that our kind entertainer 
would reproach herself for laughing at 
the performance, and fearing that she 
could not refrain from doing so, I 
did not. She evidently understood 
my Gaelic, but found my accent, or 
something, irresistibly funny. I could 
say “good-bye” and “thank you,” 
and I said them. And so we parted 
from the hospitable Highland woman 
and her daughter. 

Diana, limp and shorn of her glory, 
followed me. She usually led ! 

Again we rode on, every turn of the 
wheel taking us further from the moun- 
tains. After what we had _ passed 
through, nothing had power to move 
us much. True, we could not keep 
back a thrill of something like fear and 
aversion as we passed Clunie Inn. It 
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was much after the pattern of others 
of its kind, but so weird and deso- 
late did it look, that we _ instinc- 
tively increased our speed and quickly 
left it behind. It looked like a place 
where dark deeds might be committed. 
Indeed, the whole Glen was haunted by 
the memory of bloody warfare. It 
was in a pass, somewhere here about, 
that the last stand was made for the 
Chevalier de St. George in the rebellion 
of 1715. The battle was between the 
MacKenzies of Kintail, under Seaforth, 
and the Government troops. Sir Walter 
Scott, in his ‘‘ Tales of a Grandfather,” 
tells us that the victorious Highlanders 
despatched some of their wounded 
opponents with their dirks. Ugh! 


It made us shiver to think of it. His- 
tory might repeat itself, as, they say, 
it has a trick of doing. 

Having no ambition to be mixed up 
with historical events, we fled inconti- 
nently from the  all-too-suggestive 
neighbourhood. : 

Next came Glenmoriston. It, too,. 
was classic ground. The fate of the 
Grants of Glenmoriston, who were 
shipped off to the Colonies after the 
Battle of Culloden, was vividly brought 
back to our memories. Here and there 
in the valley we saw clumps of trees. 
They looked as if they were meant to 
shelter cosy homesteads ; but no home- 
stead was there. No smoke told of 
warm inglesides ; no barking of dogs 
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suggested something to guard; no merry 
voices of children made glad the soli- 
tude. Only the brawling Moriston, 
rushing down the valley, to fling itself 
into the arms of Loch Ness. It was 
depressing, and we were glad when we 
reached the village of Invermoriston, 
where we were to spend our last night. 

Next morning the sun shone out with 
its accustomed brilliancy. Indeed, it 
had behaved handsomely all through. 
Diana and I, appreciating the. special 
effort it had made on our behalf, 
returned a vote of thanks to it, as we 
ambled along by the side of Loch Ness. 
Small wonder, though our ancestors 
worshipped it ! 

By way of breaking ourselves into 
the ways of civilisation, we went in to 
the Drumnadrochit Hotel, in passing, 
and had lunch. 

The ride from Brimnadvodht to 
Inverness is, in ordinary circumstances, 
as fine a one as any cyclist could wish. 
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But, was it that our hearts were in the 
Highlands, or was it that a latent 
sporting instinct had been aroused in 
us? I know not. One thing I know 
—that we rode along a beautifully 
tree-shaded, switch-backy road without 
being specially enthusiastic about it. We 
passed through Inverness, and shook 
the dust of it from off our feet, and 
words can convey no idea of the con- 
tempt with which we regarded the 
‘Inverness Road” which leads to 
Nairn. 

Nairn, being our place of abode, we 
accepted it with the same wailing 
resignation with which we accept the 
names bestowed upon us by our parents 
at the baptismal font. Sometimes, in 
the silent watches of the night, we wake, 
and we see again the lonely mountains, 
the deep, dark ferry, and the Seven 
Sisters, beaming down on drowsy Loch 
Duig. In the daytime, we are, to all 
appearance, like other mortals. 


SUNSET OVER THE SEA. 
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L'lustrated by W. Russel Flint 


NCE upon a time there was a 
beautiful garden, surrounded 
by high stone walls. 

It was a princess’s garden. 
It was full of green lawns and 
fountains and wonderful flowers, 
but the princess who lived in tt was 
the most beautiful flower of all. 
The prince, her husband, had 
| i thought so at one time, but now 
fw he thought so no longer, and 
_» the princess did not care for 
y% \ him either. | 

— " e It was very sad, and threw 

, _ the king and country into 
\ great consternation. 


If they had only quarrelled there 
would have been perhaps some hope; 
but they never quarrelled. The princess 
was too heartwhole and indifferent, and 
he was too proud. For he was very 
proud. 

“Why must we always live together?” 
she had said. “I feel as though I were 
hung all over with heavy chains.” 

The prince had said nothing to this. 
He only looked at her rather haughtily, 
and the next day he was gone. No one 
knew where. 

The old king, her father, had no 
patience with such nonsense. 

It was the prince who had ordered the 
beautiful garden and the pavilion, and 
the minstrels and everything to amuse 
the princess. 

“For, of course, she must remain in 
the garden,” he had said. “She must not 
love anyone else, for that would be worse 
than all.” 

The princess spent quite a happy 
year in the garden and pavilion. 

“Let the prince go,” she said. “It 
seems to me that we do very well with- 
out him.” 

They sang and danced and played 
like little children, for they were all 
young except the princess’s old nurse 
and a very old gardener. 

Now, the spring had come _ round 
again, a late spring, in fact it was almost 
summer, and the princess was getting a 
little tired of ifflall. 

For, howevedi beautiful a place is, one 
always wants‘ito see the other side of 
the wall. 

“Nurse, what is that sound I hear 
sometimes, far away? Oh! very far 
away,’ said the princess. “It is like the 
sound of a bell, and yet it is not like a 
bell either.” 

“Oh! that’s only the sheep bell,” the 
nurse had said. “It comes from the 
downs. The bell is tied round a 
sheep’s neck, and a very cracked bell 
it is too.” 

“But I like the sound of it,” the 
princess had said. 


THE SHEEP BELL 


And she made the old woman tell 
her all about the downs and the sheep. 

After that she would often sit alone 
and listen to the bell, and she grew to 
like the sound of it better even than the 
music of the minstrels, though she could 
not have told you why she liked it, and 
the talk and laughter all round began to 
weary her. 

“Tinker, tinker, tink, tinker, tink,” 
went the sheep bell. 

“ Really, it almost seems to be calling 
me,” said the princess. ‘“ What can these 
downs be like I wonder?” But the 
nurse said the downs were not at all’ 
beautiful, only bare grass hills with no 
trees or flowers. 

The bell, however, always seemed to 
say something else. 

“ Tink, tink, tinker.” 

“It is calling me,” said the princess. 
“TI will go myself and see these downs; 
why should I stay here ina prison? I 
am not a child.” 

So the next afternoon, just as the old 
gardener was coming through the little 
green door in the wall, with a barrow of 
roots, the princess hid herself behind a 
rose bush, and slipped past him, for he was 
very old and she was very good at games. 

She soon found herself in a steep lane 
which grew rougher and rougher the 
higher it went. Patches of gorse began 
to appear between the uneven stones of 
the rough walls. At last the walls dis- 
appeared altogether, and there she was 
on the open downs. 

Yes, it was all bare just as the nurse 
had said. 

But, oh! how beautiful it was. 

All this great stretch of hills, only 
broken sometimes by a white chalk pit 
or low line of rough stone wall. 

How near the sky seemed, and how 
blue! And that lovely blue in the 
distance ! 

It was the sea, of course. 

As for the air—well, it was quite im- 
possible to describe that. The princess 
drew in long breaths with delight. It 
was positively a joy to live. 
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There were some white clouds on the 
top of a far distant hill. They seemed 
to stand on the top of each other like 
solid feather beds. Even the clouds 
seemed different. The princess began 
to walk very fast, in fact she almost ran, 
for the short springy grass was delicious 
to walk on. 

And how could the nurse say there 
were no flowers? 

There were thousands of wonderful 
little flowers, and the hills were not all 
the same when you came up to them. 
One would be quite rosy with red daisies, 
another all grass, and another all white 
with fluffy dandelion balls. And there 
would be great patches of yellow gorse, 
that smelt delicious. 

And “tinker, tinker, tink,’ went the 
distant sheep bell. 

Yes, there it was. 
long to the place. 

Some way off, the princess saw a hill 
covered with large stones, so she made 
for that, and they were not stones after 
all, but a large flock of sheep. 

There was the old tin bell round a 
sheep’s neck, just as the nurse had 
said. 

“ Tinker, tinker, tinker.” 

She had found it at last, and how 
sweet it all was! 

Lower down, ina more sheltered place, 
stood a funny little wooden house, 
painted white, on four red wheels, and 
hard by, some hurdles. 

It was the sheep fold. 

But of course the princess knew 
nothing about sheep folds, and she 
thought she would not go too near the 
little wooden house. 

By this time she was beginning to 
grow very tired, and she had not gone 
much further before she stretched her- 
self on the warm dry grass and stared 
dreamily into the blue sky, trying, in a 
lazy way, to count the sea birds as they 
flew over her head. 

“Tinker, tinker, tinker,” went the 
sheep bell. 

And “tink, tink, tink,’ fainter and 


It seemed to be- 


fainter it grew, and the princess was 
asleep, on the lonely hill-side. 

For there is nothing to send you to 
sleep on a warm day like the sound of a 
distant sheep bell. 

How she slept! 

Little winds came up from the sea 
and played with her dark hair and gauzy 
draperies. 

The sun went down in a black bank 
of clouds. 

There came a little shivering wind 
creeping through the low grass. The 
hills grew purple and the sky rosy red 
all over. It was very beautiful, but it 
was not a good sign. 

The shepherd knew that. 

The shepherd was coming hastily over 
the hill now, looking anxiously about 
him. He looked unnaturally tall and 
black against the lurid sky, whereas the 
shaggy white sheep dog at his heel was 
quite pink. The sheep were all in the 
fold and he had a little new lamb in his 
arms. 

He shaded his eyes with his hand and 
tried to make out what that could be 
lying on the hill-side; for he knew 
everything on the hills. It could not be 
a sheep. 

As he came nearer he thought it 
looked like a woman. 

He shouted to her, for a few heavy 
drops of rain began to fall, and there 
was a low growling sound of thunder. 

“ Make for the house,” he cried. And 
then he began to run with all his might. 

But she did not seem to hear. 

Before he had reached 'the little house 
it was on them. It was always spoken 
of as the great storm in those parts. 

Rain, hail, wind, crashing thunder and 
forked lightning, striking from the black 
sky to the hill tops in long lines like 
fireworks. The shepherd threw the lamb 
into the little house and ran to the 
woman on the hill-side. 

It was the shepherd instinct in him. 

She seemed quite a girl. She had 
started up at the first crash, but was 
struck down at once. There she lay on 
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‘THE PRINCESS WAS ASLEEP ON THE LONELY HILL-SIDE.” 


her face, almost beaten into the ground 
by the hail. A mere white drift of 
white gauze and dripping black hair. 
She might be dead perhaps, but as he 
picked her up he gave a strange cry,, for 
he knew her at once. 

“ My princess,” he cried, and staggered 
with her to the shelter. 

For it was indeed the prince, who, 
weary and disgusted with everything, 
had chosen to lead this solitary life 
among the shecp. 

When he had at last got the princess 
into the hut he was really frightened, 
she shivered so; she could not speak a 
word. Her lips were drawn and blue 
and her eyes half closed, while streams 


of water ran from her garments in all 
directions. And he had so little in the 
old shelter, for he did not generally live 
in it. There was a blanket, a few old 
sacks, and some coarse bread and a little 
milk. 

It was a dreadful place for a half- 
drowned princess. 

He could only wring out her wet 
drapery, roll her in the blanket, and 
chafe her cold hands and feet. She knew 
him, for she tried to smile a little. 

Such a wan, forlorn little smile ! 

“My fault, my fault!” cried the prince. 

But the princess shook her head and 
tried to put a little cold trembling arm 
about his neck. At this he took her in 
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his arms, blanket and all, and kissed her, 
but it was in quite a new way. 

He was very gentle, almost humble. 

“My fault, my fault!” he cried again. 

But the princess would not have it so. 

“No, no!” she said faintly. “It is 
better here than in the garden.” * 

How strange of her to say that, and 
yet, how sweet. 

And now the prince began to look at 
her as if he had never seen her before ; 
and truly I think he never had. 

“ How beautiful you have grown,” he 
said. “I did not know you were so 
beautiful !” 

Most people would have found this 
very funny. She was so pinched and 
blue and haggard. She who had always 
looked like a rose. 

“And how good and gentle he is,” 
thought the princess. “I never could 
have believed it. He looks so noble too.” 

He would not have struck outsiders in 
that light. He was at that moment 
engaged in taking off his wet boots, and 
he had an old disreputable looking sack 
over his back,and his wet hair was still 
sending little streams of water all down 
his face. 

But there are rare times when the 
outside melts away like thin smoke, and 
we see only the real things. And this 
great wonder had come to these two. 


How the fragile shelter rocked in the 
wind! How terribly the thunder and 
hail raged outside! They did not even 
know they would live till morning, but 
they were strangely happy. 

After a time the princess was able to 
take a little of the bread and milk, 
though of course she made the prince 
share it with her. He fed the lamb too! 
It was the strangest meal! But they 
were quite merry over it. 

And so it came to pass that these two , 
souls who could not meet each other in 
a garden, grew to love each other with 
a great and lasting love in a storm. 

And that is not a thing that often 
happens let me tell you. 

In the morning the storm went 
as suddenly as it had come. The sky 
became pure and blue once more, the ' 
sun came again. 

“Tink, tink, tinker,” went the sheep 
bell. 

So they were not all dead, the sheep. 

Two strange and _ weather-beaten 
figures stood and knocked at the little 
green door in the garden wall. 

The door opened and they went in, 
hand in hand. 

It was their wedding day. 

“Tinker, tinker, tinker,” went the 
sheep bell. 

And it was their wedding bell. 
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By ELLIOTT O’DONNELL 
(Afember of the Psychical Research Society) 


Lilustrated by W. Herbert Holloway 


my set at Clifton; we had 
shared the same _ study in 
Brown’s House, and had left at 
the end of July, ’89. From that time 
until one morning last February I had 
never seen him. Fifteen years makes 
many changes in one’s lifetime. I 
recognised Jack as the servant showed 
him into my little room in town, but 
he was a much-bewrinkled man with a 
flash of grey amid his brown hair. 
After greeting one another in the hearty 
way one does anyone from the old 
school, we talked and talked, not so 
much on the present, but on the past. 
When Jack rose to go, he made me 
promise to visit him at Belfield Park, 
in the Highlands. ‘‘ You must come,” 
he said, “if only to interview the 
spooks.” ae 
“Spooks !”” I exclaimed, smiling in 
remembrance of some uncanny epi- 
sodes. ‘‘ Are you in earnest ? ” 


ik MANNERS had been in 


Jack nodded. “Yes. They started 
in the time of my great-uncle, I believe, 
and have had the run of the place ever 
since. I am the last of the Manners.” 
- “And not married, eh, Jack?” I 
said, eyeing him seriously. 

A gloomy shade saddened his face 
for one half-second. ‘‘ No!” he ejacu- 
lated. “‘I am a regular old bachelor. 
Still, I think I can make you fairly 
comfortable. You will come? Do! 
I should dearly love some more chats 
about Clifton. There are after all no 
times so good as those.” 

So I promised. I hadn’t done much 
work for the Psychical Research 
Society of late. Indeed, I had somehow 
lost interest in anything but the very 
material, so, had there been no other 
inducement but that of ghost-hunting, 
I should have refused the invitation ; 
but I was genuinely fond of Jack, and 
I went to Belfield. 

The very atmosphere of the park was 
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lonely. Its surroundings bore few 
signs of habitation—hills and moors, 
bare and bleak, covered with boulders 
and gorse, but void of grass and any- 
thing that tends to soften nature. 
Here and there were hollows, in the 
bosoms of which nestled tarns dark 
and silent. 

We passed up an avenue of stately 
firs, so tall that the roadway, except in 
a gap here and there, where the sun- 
light fell, lay bathed in gloom, and the 
wind played through them with ghostly 
murmuring. 

The house, a grey, square edifice, 
stood bare and uninviting before us as 
we emerged from the avenue on to a 
strip of open ground covered with rank 


Manners met me at the door, and 
helped to carry in my traps. Appar- 
ently there were no servants. 

‘*T have only a housekeeper at pre- 
sent,’” he said apologetically, ‘‘ and she 
sleeps at the lodge. She works well, 
but she is very silly.” 

“How?” I inquired, warming my 
hands at the fire which burnt bright on 
the hearth of the dining-room. 

‘The ghosts are too much for her,” 
Jack smiled ruefully. 

The ghosts! Yes! I could well 
imagine such a place was full of them. 
The hall through which I had passed 
was very large and lofty. The windows 
were long, narrow, and pointed. The 
sunlight with difficulty forced its way 
through the yellow panes to the stone 
flags of the floor, and beyond its reach 
there were dark and dreary recesses. 
The furniture was massive and very old. 
I noticed two suits of armour on either 
side of an oaken chest at the foot of 
the main staircase. Over the dining- 
room door hung a moose’s head armed 
with great antlers, and I noticed with 
a shudder the mouth of the animal 
seemed wreathed in a smile. I men- 


tioned the face to Manners as we sat 
at dinner, and I thought I saw a look 
of fear in his eyes as he laughed. 

“* My great-uncle shot it, I believe,” 
he said. “He was a keen Sportsman. 
We are all that. He had a strange end, 
you know,” he went on, rather more 
hurriedly. 

I paused over my meat. Something 
in my friend’s voice suggested mystery ; 
something in the air of the rooms, of 
the house, of the waste grounds beyond, 
intensified that suggestion, and made it 
real. 

““He was found dead, his neck 
broken, at the foot of the staircase 
outside. My uncle died in the same 
place, in the same manner, and——~” 

Here he stopped, as the door opened 
and the housekeeper entered with a jug 
of beer. I regarded her with awe, she 
seemed so in keeping with the grimness 
of the place. She was tall and pale, 
and her movements were stealthy. 
She seldom spoke, and in the depths 
of her light-coloured eyes I read un- 
mistakably the signs of intense horror. 

For some minutes after she had gone 
Manners sat silent. Then he told me 
about the ghostly noises, heard at all 
times and by most of the people who 
had stayed there. 

“Nothing definite is  seen,’’ he 
said, “only shadowy figures that 
disappear in the darkness of the 
hall, and down the corridors sounds 
like the tapping of high heels wake one— 
up at night, and occasionally the 
handles of doors turn round, whilst on 
the anniversary of my great-uncle’s 
death—but ’’—and he covered his face 
with his hands,—“ why tell you now ? 
To-morrow night is the anniversary ; 
we will hear it for ourselves.” 

With him I went all over the house, 
with the exception of a few garrets, 
which we left for future occasions. 
The rooms were all of the same type— 
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large, dark, and well-furnished, after 
the manner of our great-grandfathers. 
The corridors—there were two—were 
narrow and intensely gloomy, and 
every now aad then I fancied we were 
watched by eyes that peered at us 
from the darkness. 

There were many fine oil paintings 
in the house, some hanging on the stair- 
case walls, others in the bed and sitting- 
rooms, and not a few were stacked 
away in piles in long-disused garrets. 
One—a portrait looking down at us 
from over the mantelpiece in a singu- 
larly sombre chamber—attracted, yet 
appalled me. It was that of an oldish 
man with bold features, and eyes 
which, though mere slits, allowed one 
to see sufficient of their expression to 
know it was evil. 

‘* Who is it ? ”’ I whispered, catching 
hold of Manners. ‘“‘Surely none of 
your family ?”’ 

Jack shivered. ‘“ You may well sink 
your voice,” he said, “ when speaking 
of him. He is my great-uncle. I 
believe his history is written in the 
oak chest yonder ’’—here he pointed 
to a massive piece of black furniture. 
“Some say he was walking in his sleep 
and fell over the stairs. Others say 
he was murdered by his servant, old 
Watson, father of my housekeeper.” 

‘‘And you—what do you think ?” 
I hazarded. 

But there was something in Jack’s 
countenance that bid me ask no further 
questions. After that we visited the 
grounds, and found them deserted and 
neglected. 

“Is there no one to look after the 
gardens ? ” I inquired, as we wandered 
over the rank grass into a path skirted 
by thick laurel bushes. 

““Only the lodge-keeper,” Jack re- 
sponded gloomily. ‘‘ Perhaps in time 
there will be. You see, I only came 
into this property on the death of my 
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cousin, and he never fancied staying 
here for more than a day at a time. He 
hadn’t money enough to keep the 
place up, and, in his absence, it has 
gone pretty well to rack and ruin. 
Should it suit me, I will try and intro- 
duce a little life into it.” 

As he finished speaking we came to 
a break in the bushes, and I saw, or 
fancied I saw, the shadowy figure of a 
man peering through the leaves, not 
at us, but at something ahead of us. 
His attitude was furtive, and the sus- 
picion flashed through me that he was 
there for no honest reasons. Just as 
we came up to him he slowly turned 
his head, and I saw, to my horror, a 
pair of slit-like eyes, full of mad hilarity. 
Our eyes met only for the briefest 
interval of time, and then he looked in 
front again. I caught the flash of 
steel, and saw with dismay an old- 
fashioned gun in his hand. He slowly 
raised it to his shoulder. My glance 
followed his, and I saw in shadowy out- 
line some huge beast slowly cross the 
path. I saw it fall, its wild eyes full 
of pain and fury, and then, as we drew 
closer to it, it vanished. 

This drama took place in an inde- 
scribably short time, and so completely 
did it take me by surprise that I was 
speechless ; but I perceived from his 
calm face that Jack had seen nothing, 
nor did I tell him. 

Nothing further occurred, and we 
returned to the house. After supper, 
the housekeeper withdrew, wishing us 
a respectful “ good evening,” and Jack 
regaled me with hot whisky, and we 
talked of old Clifton. That done we 
took up our candles and proceeded to 


It was a moonlight night—at least, 
the moon showed itself by fits and starts 
—and its beams, streaming through 
the trellised windows of the passage, 
whitened the floor. I was glad we 
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were not to sleep in the room with the 
picture of the disagreeable eyes. Our 
door was the nearest to it, and about 
twenty feet further on in the corridor. 
A cheerful fire was burning in the grate, 
in front of which a couple of couches 
with piles of rugs were drawn up. In 
one corner of the room stood a four- 
posted bed, void of curtains. In addi- 
tion to this there were several other 
pieces of furniture of dark mahogany. 

Here we drank more hot whisky, and 
then lay down. 

It had been at my request that we 
were camping out in this strange 
fashion. The house was cold and not 
a little damp. I had had rheumatic 
fever, and I was careful to take pre- 
cautions against a second attack. 

We were in reality very comfortable, 
and although in other circumstances I 
would have preferred a bed, I found the 
rugs warm and comforting, and the 
couch soft. As Jack lay silent, puffing 
away at a pipe, I took stock of him. 
No one I had ever known had altered 
so much as he had done. Even in the 
past few days he had changed. His 

ay and flippant manner was gone, his 
Rig was gloomy, his eyes full of a 
strange excitement, his moods varied 
from the confidential to the sullen, and 
he seemed struggling under the in- 
fluence of some unusual sensation. 
Every now and then I surprised a look 
of expectancy in his face, so terrible 
in its intensity that I felt my flesh 
creep, so I did not—I dared not—talk 
to him of the pictures on the wall, of 
the impression his housekeeper had 
given me, of the thousand and one 
perplexing ideas that had crossed my 
mind since I had been with him. | 
could wait. After a day or two he 
would no doubt be restored to his 
normal spirits and confide in me. The 
loneliness of the past few days would, 
naturally enough, shatter his nerves. 


~—_ 


As I lay and watched him, I saw his 
eyes grow sleepy; his pipe went out; 
his head nodded ; he slept. 

The fire burnt cheerily, and its crim- 
son flames searched the far corners of 
the room. Every now and then the 
furniture creaked, and the sound made 
my heart beat faster. 

The wind, too, seemed to murmur 
louder outside the windows, and I 
began to fear the moonlight. 

The acuteness of my senses grew ; 
I heard sounds so trivial that at no 
other time would they have attracted 
me, yet there and at that time they 
seemed ghostly. 

It must have been two o’clock when 
on my terrified ears fell the sound of 
tapping heels. It came from below, 
from the great entrance hall. Tap, 
tap, tap, up the staircase and along the 
corridor. A curious kind of tapping, 
a quick sort of pattering sound that I 
could associate with nothing I had ever 
heard before. Outside our door it 
ceased, and my heart went sick with 
fear. I thanked heaven the door was 
locked. A rap came—a very gentle 
rap—a kind of scraping noise, and then 
a silence. Then the thing moved on 
until it reached the next door—the 
room with the picture. There it rapped 
again, not once, but twice and thrice. 
By-and-by I heard the door open, and 
then there came a deadly silence, and, 
although I listened intently, I heard no 
more. 

During the day that followed, I re- 
frained from mentioning what I had 
heard to Manners. His nervousness 
had increased ; his eyes were wild, and 
his lips from time to time moved rest- 
lessly. He spoke to me of the approach- 
ing night-time. It was the fatal night, 
the anniversary of death, and he meant 
to sleep in the room with the picture. 

‘““T feel sure,’ he said, in reply to 
my endeavours to dissuade him, “ that 
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the secret of the haunting—if haunting 
there be—lies in that room. I felt it 
when we were in there yesterday; I 
dreamed of it last night.” 

I did not press him to tell me what 
he dreamed—I gathered the frightful 
nature of it from his face—but I begged 
to be allowed to share his vigil. 

“No, old chap,” he said. ‘‘ Thanks, 
very much, but I am sure nothing will 
happen if we are together. Ghosts 
seem to prefer one alone. Keep awake 
in the room close to, by all means, and 
come if I call you. I feel we may get 
at the truth to-night. I can never live 
here until we do. The place seems 
accursed.” 

Jack was so insistent that I had to 
let him have his way. We spent the 
afternoon in the grounds, wandering 
down the weedy paths, and through 
the dark avenue of firs. Once, and 
only once, I thought I saw the slit-like 
eyes peering at us from behind the 
laurels, and a shadow as of a huge 
beast fell across our path ; but that was 
all, and we retraced our steps home- 
wards, ready for the night. 

The hush in the hall and throughout 
the house chilled my courage, and I 
noticed with forebodings that the effect 
on my companion was even more 
marked. He kept glancing furtively 
over his shoulder at the shadows in the 
moonlight. 

At eleven o’clock we retired to our 
respective rooms, and an hour later, 
urged by an impulse I could not resist, 
I left my room and walked on tip-toe 
down the passage. Jack’s room was 
silent. On applying my ear to the 
key-hole, I could detect the faint sound 
of breathing, so I guessed he was asleep. 
Reassured that all was well, I walked 
gently along the passage and descended 
the staircase in order to make a search 
of the lower premises. 

Though I could see no one, I felt sure 


I was being watched. I raised my 
eyes to look at the moose’s head that 
fascinated me with its almost human 
grin—it was gone! I dropped the 
candle in my fear, and, as the light 
went out, I heard the wind whistle 
through the distant trees. The terror 
that laid hold of me was so intense that 
I could not move, and I leaned help- 
lessly against the wall watching the 
moonbeams flitting through the lofty 
windows. Suddenly I heard a tapping 
that I knew. It came from the direc- 
tion of the kitchen—tap, tap, tap, 
nearer and nearer, along the stones, 
along the passage, and I could not 
move ! 

Tap, tap, tap! Nearer, nearer! 
Then, with the clammy horror of a 
nightmare, there appeared, full in the 
light of the moon, a huge beast—a 


‘moose. 


I saw the look of sly cunning in its 
red eyes, and in its mouth, and its 
walk. It shook its great antlers as if 
anticipating a coming pleasure. Tap, 
tap, tap, on the flags of the hall—and 
still I could not stir ! 

Every step that brought it nearer 
made me surer its eyes would meet 
mine. But they did not. It mounted 
the stairs with the stealthy tread of a 
human being, and, fascinated, I fol- 
lowed. Tap, tap, tap, down the cor- 
ridor it ambled, and the shadows dark 
and indefinable came out to meet it. 
When it reached Jack’s door it paused, 
only for one second; then, very 
cautiously, it took up its position on 
the far side of the door and rapped— 
once, twice, thrice—with its antlers. 

I heard Jack’s veice in frightened 
accents, ‘“‘Who’s there?” I heard 
him try to get out my name, and, 
according to my promise, I attempted 
to move, but I could not. 

Then the door opened and two figures 
appeared. The one was Jack, the other 
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—heaven help me !—was the man with 
the slit-like eyes—shadowy, yet un- 
mistakable. 

Jack’s face, turned towards me and 
lit up by the firelight, showed deadly 
fear. He looked in the opposite direc- 
tion to that in which the moose stood. 
It had backed and backed, and was 
some yards away from him, and it had 
its antlers ready to thrust. I saw 
Jack’s mouth open, saw his lips move, 
saw his agony at being unable to call, 
and then, like the blast of the wind 


through the trees, the great beast . 


charged. 

With a shriek Jack bounded forward, 
and, as he cried, another voice—louder, 
hoarser, fuller of terror even than his 


own—fell on my ears, and the two 


came stumbling along the narrow 
corridor towards me, struggling and 
pushing, each eager to be first as they 
emerged into the moonlight. They 
passed me as I clung to the wall, and 
after them, with a wicked triumph in 
its eyes and a grin of savagery 
on its gaunt mouth, rushed the 
moose.’ 

At the foot of the staircase 
the end came. The antlers were 
at their backs; another second 
and they would have been trans- 
fixed—when suddenly the man I 
feared tripped Jack. I saw his 
shadowy foot slip round Jack’s, 
I heard him curse, and I watched 
them fall together headlong down 
the grim, grey stairs. 

Then, as the moose lifted up 
its head and bellowed loudly, my 
nerves gave way—I knew no more. 

* * * * * 

When the old housekeeper 
came in the morning, she received 
an unpleasant shock. Poor Jack 
lay dead in the exact spot where 
his ancestors had fallen, killed 
in the same way. 


As for me, I could only say what I 
had seen. It told as if it had been a 
dream, but it was an oft-repeated one, 
and the Scotch jury believed me. 

I did not stay in the house longer 
than was necessary. When the sun 
was shining in the full heat, and its 
rays chased away the gloom from the 
corridors, I ventured into the room 
where Jack had slept. The picture 


hung as before, and the slit-like eyes 
followed my movements. 


In the oak 


“(THE MOUTH SKEMED TO SMILE,” 
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chest I found the diary of his great 
uncle, and read in it as follows :— 

“Sept. 2, 1842.—Yesterday was my 
first day here after my wanderings 
abroad. To my astonishment, I came 
across a moose in the park. It is a 
huge brute, with a fine pair of antlers, 
that would look well over the dining- 
room door. Watson tells me my uncle 
brought it over from America, and that 
he was greatly attached to it. So am 
I, but in a different way. It will be 
grand sport stalking it to-morrow ! 

‘* Sept. 3.—Had a curious experience. 
I set off at ten o’clock this morning 
with a double-barrel gun to have a shot 
at the moose. Watson, like all Scotch 
servants, is very superstitious. He 
wouldn’t come, said it was cruel, that 
his old master had been very fond of it, 
and a lot of soft nonsense. [I told him 
I was not such a fool as to keep a 
creature like that about the place, and 
off I went. I couldn’t see the beast 
anywhere until I had nearly reached the 
drive by the laurel bushes. Then I 
suddenly came upon it in the act of 
crossing. I got a grand shot at it, 
hitting it in the forehead. As it fell, I 
could have sworn its mouth grinned at 
me. I told Watson what had happened, 
and the old fool shook like a leaf. 
However, he managed to do as I had 
ordered him, and it was brought into 
one of the outhouses. 


* & * . a 
“Sept. 30.—The head and antlers 


were hung up to-day. They look first- 
rate, and are an ornament to the hall. 


I have, however, a curious feeling as I. 


pass under them—as if the head were 


watching me. The servants apparently 
think the same, for they are afraid to 
pass it. | 


‘“Oct. 3.—Two of the servants left 
to-day without their wages. They 


swear the place is haunted, and that the 
wretched moose walks the grounds. I 
expect Watson has put them up to it. 

“Oct. 10.—Two more servants left 
to-day; only Watson remains. He 
tells me he wouldn’t stay if it were not 
for his love of the old place; that he 
can’t sleep at night for the strange 
noises, and that he has seen the moose 
walking about, not only out of doors, 
but in the passages. Pshaw! 

“Oct. 20.—Tom and his family 
arrived at Liverpool yesterday. I have 
asked them up here. Tom will scare 
away ghosts. 

‘* Oct. 22.-Tom comes at four in the 
morning. I shall wait forhim. I may 
as well confess I, too, have heard 
noises in the corridor at night, and once 
I fancied someone rapped ; but, faugh ! 
let them rap, rats, cats, or anything 
else. Tom will be here in four hours. 
I can hear something now—tap, tap, 
tap! Here it comes! Ah! that isa 
real rap. Can it be Watson, or os 

Here the diary ended. A few notes 
were appended in a different , hand- 
writing. I read them carefully :— 

‘* Was it Watson, or was it ? 
Heaven only knows what! My poor 
father was picked up by me on my 
arrival at four in the morning. His 
neck was broken. Watson had gone 
out of his mind, and had to be locked 
up in his bedroom. Whether he really 
murdered my father or not we shall 
never know. I don’t suppose our ser- 
vants will stay now, but we must hope 
for the best.” 

This ended the diary. I knew from 
other sources that the last writer had 
died in the same way, and I was glad 
to leave the house. 

I could not help glancing at the 
moose’s head on the way out. The eyes 
seemed to recognise me, and the mouth 
to smile. 
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THE ADVENTURE OF THE SECOND SWAG 


By LUKE SHARP 


Illustrated by Bertram Gilbert 


HE time was Christmas Eve, 
1904. The place was an 
ancient, secluded manor house, 
built so far back in the last 

century as 1896. It stood at the 
head of a profound valley; a valley 
clothed in ferns waist deep, and som- 
brely guarded by ancient trees, the 
remnants of a primeval forest. From 
this mansion no other human habita- 
tion could be seen. The descending 
road which connected the king’s high- 
way with the stronghold was so sinuous 
and precipitate that more than once 
the grim baronet who owned it had 
upset his automobile in trying to 
negotiate the dangerous curves. The 
isolated situation and gloomy archi- 
tecture of this venerable mansion must 
have impressed the most casual observer 
with the thought that here was the 
spot for the perpetration of dark deeds, 
were it not for the fact that the place 
was brilliantly wdlumined with elec- 
tricity, while the silence was empha- 
sised rather than disturbed by the 
monotonous, regular thud of an 
accumulator pumping the subtle fluid 
into a receptive dynamo situated in an 
outhouse to the east. 

The night was gloomy and lowering 
after a day of rain, but the very som- 
breness of the scene made the brilliant 
stained glass windows stand out like 
the radiant covers of a Christmas 
number. Such was the appearance 
presented by “ Undershaw,” the home 
of Sir Arthur Conan Doyle, situated 
among the wilds of Hindhead, some 
forty or fifty miles from London. Is 
it any wonder that at a spot so remote 
from civilisation law should be set. at 
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defiance, and that the one lone police- 
man who perambulates the district 
should tremble as he passed the sinister 
gates of “‘ Undershaw ?”’ 

In a large room of this manor house, 
furnished with a luxuriant elegance one 
would not have expected in a region so 
far from humanising influences, sat 
two men. One was a giant in stature, 
whose broad brow and smoothly shaven 
strong chin gave a look of determination 
to his countenance, which was further 
enhanced by the heavy black mous- 
tache which covered his upper lip. 
There was something of the dragoon 
in his upright and independent bearing. 
He had, in fact, taken part in more 
than one fiercely-fought battle, and 
was a member of several military clubs ; 
but it was plain to be seen that his 
ancestors had used war clubs, and 
had transmitted to him the phy- 
sique of a Hercules. One did not need 
to glance at the Christmas number of 
the Stvand, which he held in his hand, 
nor read the name printed there in 
large letters, to know that he was face 
to face with Sir Arthur Conan Doyle. 

His guest, an older man, yet still in 
the prime of life, whose beard was 
tinged with grey, was of less warlike 
bearing than the celebrated novelist, 
belonging, as he evidently did, to the 
civil and not the military section of 
life. He had about him the air of a 
prosperous man of affairs, shrewd, 
good-natured, conciliatory, and these 
two strongly contrasting personages 


are types of the men to whom England 


owes her greatness. The reader of the 
Christmas number will very probably 
feel disappointed when he finds, as he 
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supposes, merely two old friends sitting 
amicably in a country house after 
dinner. There seems, to his jaded 
taste, no element of tragedy in such a 
situation. These two men appear 
comfortable enough, and respectable 
enough. It is true that there is whisky 
and soda at hand, and the box of cigars 
is open, yet there are latent possibilities 
of passion underthe most placid natures, 
revealed only to writers of fiction in our 
halfpenny Press. Let the reader wait, 
therefore, till he sees these two men 
tried as by fire under a great tempta- 
tion, and then let him say whether 
even the probity of Sir George Newnes 
comes scathless from the ordeal. 

“Have you brought the swag, Sir 
George ?”’ asked the novelist, with 
some trace of anxiety in his voice. 

‘* Yes,” replied the great publisher ; 
“but before proceeding to the count 
would it not be wise to give orders that 
will insure our being left undisturbed ?”’ 

“You are right,” replied Doyle, 
pressing an electric button. - 

When the servant appeared he said: 
‘““T am not at home to anyone. No 
matter who calls, or what excuse 1s 
given, you must permit none to ap- 
proach this room.” 

When the servant had withdrawn, 
Doyle took the further precaution of 
thrusting in place one of the huge bolts 
which ornamented the massive oaken 
door studded with iron knobs. Sir 
George withdrew from the tail pocket 
of his dress coat two canvas bags, and, 
untying the strings, poured the rich 
red gold on the smooth table. 

“*T think you will find that right,” 
he said ; “‘ six thousand pounds in all.”’ 

The writer dragged his heavy chair 
nearer the table, and began to count 
the coins two by two, withdrawing 
each pair from the pile with his ex- 
tended forefingers in the manner of 
one accustomed to deal with great 


treasure. For a time the silence was 
unbroken, save by the chink of gold, 
when suddenly a high-keyed voice 
outside penetrated even the stout oak 
of the huge door. The shrill exclama- 
tion seemed to touch a chord of re- 
membrance in the mind of Sir George 
Newnes. Nervously he grasped the 
arms of his chair, sitting very bolt up- 
right, muttering :— 

‘“‘ Can it be he, of all persons, at this 
time, of all times ? ” 

Doyle glanced up with an expression 
of annoyance on his face, murmuring, 
to keep his memory green :— 

‘* A hundred and ten, a hundred and 
ten, a hundred and ten.”’ 

““Not at home ?”’ cried the vibrant 
voice. “‘ Nonsense! Everybody is at 
home on Christmas Eve!” 

‘You don’t seem to be,” he heard 
the servant reply. 

‘“Me? Oh, I have no home, merely 
rooms in Baker Street. I must see 
your master, and at once.” 

‘* Master left in his motor car half an 
hour ago to attend the county ball, 
given to-night, at the Royal Huts 
Hotel, seven miles away,’ answered 
the servant, with that glib mastery of 
fiction which unconsciously comes to 
those who are members, even in a 
humble capacity, of a household de- 
voted to the production of imaginativ 
art. A 

“Nonsense, I say again,” came the 
strident voice. “It is true that the. 
tracks of an automobile are on the 
ground in front of your door, but if 
you will notice the markings of the 
puncture-proof belt, you will see that 
the automobile is returning and not 
departing. It went to the station 
before the last shower to bring back a 
visitor, and since its arrival there. has 
been no rain. That suit of armour in 
the hall spattered with mud shows it 
to be the casing the visitor wore. The 
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blazonry upon it 
of a pair of scissors 
above an open 
book resting upon 
A printing press, 
indicates that the 
wearer is first of 
all an editor; 
second, a pub- 
lisher; and third, 
a printer. The 
only baronet in 
England whose 
occupation cor- 
responds with this 
heraldic device is 
Sit George 
Newnes.” 

“You forget Sir 
Alfred Harms- 
worth,’ said the 
servant, whose 
hand held a copy 
of Answers. 

If the insistent 
visitor was taken 
aback by this un- 
looked-for_ re- 
joinder, his man- 
ner showed no 
trace of embarr- 
assment, and he 
went on un- 
abashed. 

“As the last 
shower began at 
ten minutes to six, 
Sir George must 
have arrived at 
Haslemere station 
on the 6.19 from 
Waterloo. He has 
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‘“MR. SHERLOCK HOLMES, PERMIT ME TO PRESENT TO YOU SIR GEORGE——" 


had dinner, and at this moment is sitting “But I tell you,” persisted the 
comfortably with Sir Arthur Conan perplexed servant, ‘that the master 
Doyle, doubtless in the front room, left in his motor car for the county ball 


which I see is so brilliantly lighted. at the Royal 


Now, if you wil] kindly take in my ‘*Oh, I know, I know. There stands 


card——~ 


his suit of armour, too, newly black- 
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leaded, whose coat of arms is a couchant 
typewriter on an automobile rampant.” 

“Great heavens ! ” cried Sir George, 
his eyes brightening with the light of 
unholy desire, “you have material 
enough there, Doyle, for a story in our 
January number. What do you say ?” 

A deep frown marred the smoothness 
of the novelist’s brow. 

““T say,” he replied sternly, “ that 
this man has been sending threatening 
letters to me. I have had enough of 
his menaces.” 

“Then triply bolt the door,” ad- 
vised Newnes, with a sigh of disappoint- 
ment, leaning back in his chair. 

“Do you take me for a man who 
bolts when his enemy appears?” 
asked Doyle fiercely, rising to his feet. 
‘““No, I will unbolt. He shall meet 
the Douglas in his hall!” 

‘Better have him in the drawing- 
room, where it’s warm,” suggested Sir 
George, with a smile, diplomatically 
desiring to pour oil on the troubled 
waters. 

The novelist, without reply, spread 
a copy of that evening’s Westminster 
Gazette over the pile of gold, strode 
to the door, threw it open, and said 
coldly :— 

‘Show the gentleman in, please.” 

There entered to them a tall, self- 
possessed, calm man, with clean-shaven 
face, eagle eye, and inquisitive nose. 

Although the visit was most embarr- 
assing at that particular juncture, the 
natural courtesy of the novelist re- 
_ strained him from giving utterance to 
his resentment of the intrusion, and 
he proceeded to introduce the bidden 
to the unbidden guest as if each were 
equally welcome. 

‘“Mr. Sherlock Holmes, permit me 
to present to you Sir George - 

“It is quite superfluous,” said the 
newcomer, in an even voice of exas- 
perating tenor, “ for I perceive at once 


that one who wears a green waistcoat 
must be a Liberal of strong Home Rule 
opinions, or the editor of several publi- 
cations wearing covers of emerald hue. 
The shamrock necktie, in addition to 
the waistcoat, indicates that the gen- 
tleman before me is both, and so I take 
it for granted that this is Sir George 
Newnes. How is your circulation, Sir 
George ?” 

“* Rapidly rising,” replied the editor. 

““T am glad of that,” asserted the 
intruder, suavely, “and can assure 
you that the temperature outside is as 
rapidly falling.” 

The great detective spread his hands 
before the glowing electric fire, and 
rubbed them vigorously together. 

‘‘T perceive through that evening 
paper the sum of six thousand pounds 
in gold.” 

Doyle interrupted him with some 
impatience. 

“You didn’t see it through the paper ; 
you saw it im the paper. Goodness 
knows, it’s been mentioned in enough 
of the sheets.” 

“As I was about to remark,” went 
on Sherlock Holmes imperturbably, 
‘““T am amazed that a man whose time 
is so valuable should waste it in count- 
ing the money. You are surely aware 
that a golden sovereign weighs 123°44 
grains, therefore, if I were you, I should 
have up the kitchen scales, dump in 
the metal, and figure out the amount 
with a lead pencil. You brought the 
gold in two canvas bags, did you not, 
Sir George ? ” 

‘* In the name of all that’s wonderful, 
how do you know that?” asked the 
astonished publisher. 

Sherlock Holmes, with a superior 
smile, casually waved his hand toward 
the two bags which still lay on the 
polished table. 

“* Oh, I’m tired of this sort of thing,” 
said Doyle wearily, sitting down in the 
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first chair that presented 
itself. ‘“‘ Can’t you be honest, 
even on Christmas Eve? 
You know the oracles of 
old did not try it on with 
each other.” 

‘** That is true,”’ said Sher- 
lock Holmes. ‘The fact is, I 
followed Sir George Newnes 
into the Capital and Counties 
Bank this afternoon, where 
he demanded six thousand 
pounds in gold; but when 
he learned this would weigh 
ninety -six pounds _ seven 
ounces avoirdupois weight, 
and that even troy weight 
would make the sum no 
lighter, he took two small 
bags of gold and the rest in 
Bank of England notes. I 
came from London on the 
same train with him, but he 
was off in the automobile 
before I could make myself 
known, and so I had to 
walk up. I was further de- 
layed by taking the wrong 
turning on the top and find- 
ing myself at that charming 
spot in the neighbourhood 
where a sailor was murdered 
by two ruffians a century or 
so ago.” 

There was a_ note of 
warning in Doyle’s_ voice 
when he said :— 

“Did that incident teach 
you no lesson ? Did you not 
realise that you are in a 
dangerous locality ? ” 

““And likely to fall in 
with two ruffians?” asked 
Holmes, slightly elevating 
his eyebrows, while the same 
sweet smile hovered round 
his thin lips. ‘‘ No; the re- 
membrance of the incident ie Bae hibit eed eet oda 
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encouraged me. It was the man who 
had the money that was murdered. I 
brought no coin with me, although I 
expect to bear many away.” 

“Would you mind telling us, with- 
out further circumlocution, what brings 
you here so late at night ? ” 

Sherlock Holmes heaved a sigh, and 
mournfully shook his head very slowly. 

“‘ After all the teaching I have be- 
stowed upon you, Doyle, is it possible 
that you cannot deduct even so simple 
a thing as that? Why am [I here? 
Because Sir George made a mistake 
about those bags. He was quite nght 
in taking one of them to “ Undershaw,”’ 
but he should have left the other at 
221B, Baker Street. I call this little 
trip ‘The Adventure of the Second 
Swag.’ Here is the second swag on 
the table. The first swag you received 
long ago, and all I had for my share 
was some honeyed words of compliment 
in the stories you wrote. Now, it is 
truly said that soft words butter no 
parsnips, and, in this instance, they 
do not even turn away wrath. So far 
as the second swag is concerned, I 
have come to demand half of it.” 

*“I am not so poor at deduction as 
you seem to imagine,” said Doyle, 
apparently nettled at the other’s 
slighting reference to his powers. “I 
was well aware, when you came in, 
what your errand was. I deduced 
further that if you saw Sir George 
withdraw gold from the bank, you also 
followed him to Waterloo station.” 

* Quite right.” 

‘*'When he purchased his ticket for 
Haslemere, you did the same.” 

ix) I did.”’ 

“When you arrived at Haslemere, 
you sent a telegram to your friend, Dr. 
Watson, telling him of your where- 
abouts.” 

‘You are wrong there; I ran after 
the motor car.” 


“You certainly sent a telegram from 
somewhere, to someone, or at least 
dropped a note in the post-box. There 
are signs, which I need not mention, 
that point irrevocably to such a 
conclusion.”’ 

The doomed man, ruined by his own 
self-complacency, merely smiled in his 
superior manner, not noticing the 
eager look with which Doyle awaited 
his answer. 

“Wrong entirely. I neither wrote 
any telegram, nor spoke any message, 
since I left London.” 

‘““Ah, no,” cried Doyle. “I see 
where [ went astray. You merely in- 
quired the way to my house.” 

‘“‘T needed to make no inquiries. I 
followed the rear light of the auto- 
mobile part way up the hill, and, when 
that disappeared, I turned to the right 
instead of to the left, as there was no 
one out on such a night from whom I 
could make inquiry.” 

** My deductions, then, are beside the 
mark,” said Doyle hoarsely, in an 
accent which sent cold chills up 
and down the spine of his invited 
guest, but conveyed no intimation 
of his fate to the self-satisfied later 
arrival. 

‘* Of course they were,” said Holmes, 
with exasperating self-assurance. 

‘Am I also wrong in deducting that 
you have had nothing to eat since you 
left London ? ” 

“No, you are quite right there.” 

‘Well, oblige me by pressing that 
electric button.” 

Holmes did so with much eagerness, 
but, although the trio waited some 
minutes in silence, there was no re- 
sponse. 

“I deduct from that,” said Doyle, 
“that the servants have gone to bed. 
After I have quite satisfied all your 
claims in the way of hunger for food 
and gold, I shall take you back in my 
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"8 
motor cat, tinless you prefer to stay take that chair, draw it up to the table 


here the night.” and we will divide the second swag.” 
**'You are very kind,” said Sherlock The chair indicated differed from all 
Holmes. others in the room. It was straight- 


‘** Not at all,” replied Doyle. ‘“‘Just backed, and its oaken arms were 
covered by two plates, apparently of 
German silver. When Holmes clutched 
° | it by the arms to drag it forward, he 
gave one half articulate gasp, and 
plunged headlong to the floor, quiver- 
ing. Sir George Newnes sprang up 
standing with a cry of alarm. Sir 
Arthur Conan Doyle remained 
seated, a seraphic smile of infinite 
satisfaction playing about his lips. 
‘““ Has he fainted ?”’ cried Sir 
George. 
‘“ No, merely electrocuted. A 
simple device the Sheriff of 
New York taught me when 1! 
was over there Jast.”’ 


‘*PLUNGED HEADLONG TO THR FLOOR, QUIVERING. 
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“Merciful heavens ! 
resuscitated ? ”’ 

‘‘ My dear Newnes,” said Doyle, with 
the air of one from whose shoulders a 
great weight is lifted, ““a man may 
fall into the chasm at the foot of the 
Reichenbach Fall and escape to record 
his adventures later, but when two 
thousand volts pass through the human 
frame, the person who owns that frame 
is dead.” 

“You don’t mean to say you’ve 
murdered him ? ” asked Sir George, in 
an awed whisper. 

“Well, the term you use is harsh, 
still it rather accurately sums up the 
situation. To speak candidly, Sir 
George, I don’t think they can indite 
us for anything more than man- 
slaughter. You see, this is a little 
invention for the reception of burglars. 
Every night before the servants go to 
bed, they switch on the current to this 
chair. That’s why I asked Holmes to 
press the button. I place a small table 
beside the chair, and put on it a bottle 
of wine, whisky and soda, and cigars. 
Then, if any burglar comes in, he 
invariably sits down in the chair 
to enjoy himself, and so you see, that 
piece of furniture is an effective method 
of reducing crime. The number of 
burglars I have turned over to the 
parish to be buried will prove that this 
taking off of Holmes was not pre- 
meditated by me. This_ incident, 
strictly speaking, is not murder, but 
manslaughter. We shouldn’t get more 
than fourteen years apiece, and prob- 
ably that would be cut down to seven on 
the ground that we had performed an 
act for the public benefit.” 

‘* Apiece !’’ cried Sir George. “ But 
what have I had to do with it ?” 

‘Everything, my dear sir, every- 
thing. As that babbling fool talked, I 
saw in your eye the gleam which be- 
tokens avarice for copy. Indeed, I 


think you mentioned the January 
number. You were therefore accessory 
before the fact. I simply had to 
slaughter the poor wretch.” 

Sir George sank back in his chair well 
nigh breathless with horror. Pub- 
lishers are humane men who rarely 
commit. crimes; authors, however, 
are a hardened set who usually perpe- 
trate a felony every time they issue a 
book. Doyle laughed easily. 

““T’m used to this sort of thing,” he 
said. “‘ Remember how I killed off 
the people in ‘The White Company.’ 
Now, if you will help me to get rid of 
the body, all may yet be well. You 
see, I learned from the misguided 
simpleton himself that nobody knows 
where he is to-day. He often dis- 
appears for weeks at a time, so there 
really is slight danger of detection. 
Will you lend a hand ?” 

““T suppose I must,” 
conscience-stricken man. 

Doyle at once threw off the lassitude 
which the coming of Sherlock Holmes 
had caused, and acted now with an 
energy which was characteristic of him. 
Going to an outhouse, he brought the 
motor car to the front door, then, 
picking up Holmes and followed by his 
trembling guest, he went outside and 
flung the body into the tonneau behind. 
He then threw a spade and a pick into 
the car, and covered everything up 
with a waterproof spread. Lighting 
the lamps, he bade his silent guest get 
up beside him, and so they started on 
their fateful journey, taking the road 
past the spot where the sailor had been 
murdered, and dashing down the long 
hill at fearful speed toward London. 

“Why do you take this direction ? ” 
asked Sir George. “ Wouldn’t it be 
more advisable to go further into the 
country ?”’ 

Doyle laughed harshly. 

‘* Haven’t you a place on Wimbledon 


cried the 
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Common ? 
garden ? ” 

‘* Merciful motors !” cried the horri- 
fied man. ‘‘ Howcan you propose such 
a thing? Talking of gardens, why not 
have buried him in your own, which 
was infinitely safer than going forward 
at this pace.” 

‘‘ Have no fear,.”’ said Doyle reassur- 
ingly, ‘we shall find him a suitable 
sepulchre without disturbing either of 
our gardens. I’ll be in the centre of 
London within two hours.” 

Sir George stared in affright at the 
demon driver. The man had evidently 
gone mad. To London, of all places in 
the world. Surely that was the one 
spot on earth to avoid. 

‘*Stop the motor and let me off,” 
he cried. ‘I’m going to wake up the 
nearest magistrate and confess.”’ 

‘You'll do nothing of the sort,” 
said Doyle. “Don’t you see that no 
person on earth would suspect two 
criminals of making for London when 
they have the whole country before 
them ? Haven’t you read my stories ? 
The moment a man commits a crime 
he tries to get as far away from London 
as possible. Every policeman knows 
that, therefore, two men coming into 
London are innocent strangers, accord- 
ing to Scotland Yard.” 

‘‘ But then we may be taken up for 
fast driving, and think of the terrible 
burden we carry.” 

“We're safe on the country roads, 
and I'll slow down when we reach the 
suburbs.” 

It was approaching three o’clock in 
the morning when a huge motor car 
turned out of Trafalgar Square, and 
went eastward along the Strand. The 
northern side of the Strand was up, as 
it usually is, and the motor, skilfully 
driven, glided past the piles of wood- 
paving blocks, great sombre kettles 
‘holding tar, and the general débrts of a 


Why not bury him in your 


re-paving convulsion. Opposite South- 
ampton Street, at the very spot so 
graphically illustrated by George C. 
Haité on the cover of the Strand 
Magazine, Sir Arthur Conan Doyle 
stopped his motor. The Strand was 
deserted. He threw pick and shovel 
into the excavation, and curtly ordered 
his companion to take his choice of 
weapons. Sir George selected the pick, 
and Doyle vigorously plied the spade. 
In almost less time than it takes to tell 
it, a very respectable hole had been 
dug, and in it was placed the body of 
the popular private detective. Just as 
the last spadeful was shovelled in place 
the stern voice of a policeman awoke 
the silence, and caused Sir George to 
drop his pick from nerveless hands. 

“What are you two doing down 
there >” 

‘* That’s all right, officer,”’ said Doyle 
glibly, as one who had foreseen every 
emergency. ‘“‘ My friend here is con- 
troller of the Strand. When the Strand 
is up he Is responsible, and it has the 
largest circulation in the—I mean it’s 
up oftener than any other street in the 
world. We cannot inspect the work 
satisfactorily while traffic is on, and so 
we have been examining it in the night- 
time. I am his secretary; I do the 
writing, you know.” 

““Oh, I see,” replied the constable. 
“Well, gentlemen, good morning to 
you, and merry Christmas.” 

“The same to you, constable. 
lend a hand, will you?” 

The officer of the law helped each of 
the men up to the level of the road. 

As Doyle drove away from the ill- 
omened spot he said :— 

“Thus have we disposed of poor 
Holmes in the busiest spot on earth, 
wherenoone willever thinkof looking for 
him, and we’ve put him away without 
even a Christmas box around him. We 
have buried him for ever in the Strand.” 


Just 
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THE CHASTISING OF BILLY 


By MARGARET WESTRUP 


Mlustrated by Albert Clarke 


ILLY sat on a chair in the 
middle of the room, and 
swung his legs. His aunts sat 
in a circle round him. Accord- 

ing to geometricians circles have no 
beginnings or endings, yet Miss Agatha 
began this particular circle just as 
surely as Miss Primrose ended it. The 
three intermediate aunts had no special 
order or significance ; they rounded the 
circle, that was all. Miss Agatha 
broke a stormy pause. 

“To hit a little gtvl/”’ she said in 
accents in which horror, grief, and 
anger were equally blended. She had 
said it before; perhaps that was why 
the small brown nephew on the big 
chair showed no change of countenance, 
and went on swinging his legs. 

‘* Oh, William ! ” chorused the three 
intermediate aunts. 

Billy’s lips shaped themselves into a 
noiseless whistle. 

“Oh, Billy!” softly murmured the 
pretty young aunt who ended off the 
circle. 

Billy’s legs stopped swinging ; his 
round brown face suddenly grew scar- 
let ; his lips emitted a startlingly shrill 
whistle, as if someone had pressed a 
squeak hidden in his bosom. 

‘William, be quiet!”’ The order 
came from Miss Agatha in deep tones 
of horror. 

‘““T think he is very sorry,” Miss 
Primrose said. No notice was taken of 
such a flagrantly absurd remark. If 
anyone else had made it Miss Agatha 
would have paused to chide, but Miss 
Primrose was allowed a certain impul- 
siveness on account of her youth. 

Billy’s lustrous eyes glanced swiftly 
at his youngest and prettiest aunt ; he 


wriggled on the chair; he crinkled up 
his eyebrows, then emitted in gruff 
accents the heresy, “I’m not!” and 
started swinging his legs again. 

‘* There is nothing for it,” said Miss 
Agatha after another pause, “but a 
whipping.” 

A thrill went round the circle; eyes 
glanced furtively into eyes. Who 
would do it ? 

Billy appeared interested. 

““Got a whip?” he asked Miss 
Agatha, and suspended the motion of 
his legs. Miss Agatha said ‘‘ Yes” in 
solemn tone. 

Billy nodded. 

“You’d better all go,” he said, 
addressing his other aunts, and he 
climbed off the chair in a business-like 
way. “Is it to be a hand whipping, 
or. 99 


““A hand,” said Miss Agatha; but 
she glanced distastefully at the small 
brown paw promptly held out to her. 
It was so very small; why, it had not 
quite lost its baby dimples yet. 

** I—I think it must be a whipping ? ”’ 
she said, appealing in a way most un- 
characteristic of her to her sisters. 
The three intermediate aunts hesitated ; 
their life-long habit of echoing Miss 
Agatha trembled in the balance. Billy 
thrust his hand nearer to his eldest 
aunt. It was plainly evident she was 
to perform the unpleasant duty. They 
uttered simultaneously sadly acquies- 
cent “ yeses ” 

But Miss Primrose said gently, “If 
he would say he is sorry o 

““T’m not !”’ rapped out her nephew, 
and blinked his eyes rapidly away from 
her grieved face. 

Even Miss Primrose agreed then that — 
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he should be whipped. The sin he had 
been guilty of (striking and bruising a 
little girl smaller than himself) was a 
heinous one; the flavour of cowardice, 
the want of chivalry about it, cut her 
to the heart. She shut her lips tight, 
then opened them and said firmly :— 

“IT think he should be whipped.” 

Billy started a little, and gulped 
something down in his throat. 

‘““He is without shame! I believe 
he is sucking a jujube!” cried Miss 
Agatha tragically. 

‘““Where’s the whip?” Billy de- 
manded impatiently. 

Miss Agatha rang the bell. In a 
tense silence the whip was awaited ; 
still in silence it was taken from John. 
Then Miss Agatha turned to her inter- 
mediate sisters ; there was a fine pink 
colour on her softly 
wrinkled cheeks as 
she said unfalteringly, 
“IT pricked my right 
forefinger this morn- 
ing ; one of you must 
whip him.” 

There was a gasp of 
consternation from all 
three. Miss Agatha 
waited with a stern 


eye glancing from one 11) eres 


to another. They 
spoke in strange con- 
trast to their usual 
punctilious politeness, 
all together: “tf 
cannot, because I am 
so nervous, I should 
never hit straight!” 
“My right wrist has 
never quite recovered 
from that sprain.” = |||; 
‘“Of course, it could |, 
not be I, _ because 
anything of that kind 
always brings on one of 
my bad headaches ! ” 
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The voices died away, leaving on the 
air of the prim drawing-room an echo 
of unruliness, of revolt, never heard 
there before. 

Miss Agatha always kept up appear- 
ances. She turned to Miss Primrose. 
“You must do it, my dear,” she said, 
and for the first time her eye 
flinched. 

Miss Primrose raised her head. 

‘Very well,” she said firmly. 

Billy made a movement towards Miss 
Agatha. | 

“Td sooner you,” he said urgently. 
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‘I have pricked my finger, you bad 
boy.” 
Unabashed by the epithet, he turned 
frowningly to the intermediate aunts. 
“You, then,” he said. 

Each began her former excuse. 

‘You are to, I tell you!” he cut in 
urgently ; “‘ you are to!” 

They rose with dignity and walked 
to the door, led by Miss Agatha; the 
rustle of afternoon silks awed Billy 
into passiveness. At the door Miss 
Agatha turned ; her voice was almost 
deprecating as she said: ‘“‘ You see, 
my dear, he must be whipped! It is 
such a dreadful thing !”’ 

The door was shut, and sinner and 
chastiser faced each other alone. The 
ears glued to the other side of the door 
heard at first merely a buzzing silence, 
then a murmur sweet as honey, and a 
response, gruff and defiant: “I’m 
not!” 

It was then that John came across 
the hall, and Miss Agatha turning sur- 
prised eyes on her eavesdropping sisters, 
walked haughtily into the dining-room, 
followed meekly by the others, and 
shut the door loudly. In the drawing- 
room there was another silence. Billy 
shuffled his toes, and studied the pat- 
tern of the carpet. He was never 
allowed to shuffle his feet, for fear he 
should wear that pattern off, but Miss 
Primrose said nothing. She picked up 
the whip. Billy held out his hand. 
Miss Primrose looked at it. It was a 
chubby little brown hand, and just 
beneath the thumb there was a dimple. 
She shrank back. ‘‘ I—this lash—let 
me see,” she murmured, and went to 
the window to study it better. 
whip danced in a mist beneath her 
gaze; she turned her eyes to the 
window and looked out. She knew she 
was only putting off the evil moment ; 
she meant that he should have his 
whipping ; the character of his sin was 
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abhorrent to her. Coming towards the 
gate she saw the curate of Romish 
inclinations. She knew he was not 
coming in; only once had he called, 
on which occasion he had been received 
by Miss Agatha alone and offered no 
hospitality, and all because he intoned 
the responses. The curate came strid- 
ing along; as he drew near he glanced 
in at the flower filled garden, and saw 
Miss Primrose. He raised his hat. 
Something within Miss Primrose stirred; 
she felt a longing for a man’s help. 
It urged her onward; she bent for- 
ward, smiling anxiously; the pretty 
pink colour leapt to her cheeks. The 
curate could not pass the gate. Her 
eyes drew him up the little path be- 
tween the tall pink hollyhocks straight 
to the open French windows. It struck 
him with force, if not originality, that 
she was like a flower—a prettier flower 
than any in that sweet-scented garden, 
though roses and carnations rioted in 
beautiful rivalry there. Miss Primrose 
did not wear silks. She was in blue 
muslin, the colour of her eyes, sprigged 
with little pink rosebuds that were just 
now the exact shade of her cheeks. 

As the curate approached her, she 
appealed to him impulsively. 

‘““Perhaps you can help me, Mr. 
Seldon ? It is Billy.” She held out 
the whip. 

The curate, glancing from it to her 
nephew, threw back his broad shoulders 
and prepared to give his help. He 
looked eminently grave, except per- 
haps just about the eyes. 

Billy had reddened hotly at his 
entrance, and appeared to be sucking 
more jujubes for a moment. 

suddenly it struck Miss Primrose 
that it would be mean to tell the curate. 
She drew back witha sigh. He guessed 
her difficulty intuitively. 

‘* Billy won’t mind my knowing,” he 
said cheerfully. “Eh, Billy?” 
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** SHE'S GOIN’ TO WHIP ME FOR STRIKING A LITTLE GIRL SMALLER'N MYSELF ” 


Billy was kicking the leg of Miss Still kicking the chair, Billy said :— 
Agatha’s favourite chair. It had be- “*She’s goin’ to whip me for striking 
longed to her great-great-grandmother. a little girl smaller’n myself, and— 


“I don’t care,” he said ungraciously. bruising her!” 
He looked up at the curate defiantly, 


But Miss Primrose shook her head. 
“No,” she murmured; ‘‘it wouldn’t and watched the effect of his words. 
. be fair.” It was not at all what he had expected. 
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The curate smiled. 
Billy,” he said. 

Billy’s face grew scarlet; his man- 
hood fell from him suddenly. He made 
a run at Miss Primrose and hid his face 
in her skirt. 

‘Who said he did it?” the curate 
asked. 

Miss Primrose’s slender right hand 
had gone absent-mindedly to Billy’s 
head ; it stroked his crop of short hair 
gently as she explained. 

““ My eldest sister met him and little 
Doris Tillingham in Wood Lane. She 
was crying, and she said Billy had struck 
her. There was a bruise on her wrist.” 
Miss Primrose’s voice died away. 
She added eagerly, “ Billy, didn’t you 
do it?” 

Billy stood up. 
whip ?”’ he said. 

Miss Primrose smiled over his head 
at the curate. Quickly she began to 
see possibilities. After all, no one had 
asked Billy if he were guilty; he had 
been given no chance to plead for him- 
self. And now he would not plead. 
Could he be shielding Doris? The 
chivalry of it brought a light to Miss 
Primrose’s eyes, the colour to her 
cheeks. The door opened cautiously, 
and through the crack Miss Agatha’s 
voice spoke. ‘“Isit done ? ” she asked. 

Miss Primrose called to her joyfully. 
It was only when she saw her sister’s 
face on beholding the curate of Popish 
inclinations within her drawing-room 
that she quailed. 

“I came,” he said, bowing, “ to give 
my help.” 

‘We are quite capable of managing 
our own affairs,’ Miss Agatha said 
frigidly. 

Miss Primrose blushed with a sense 
of outraged hospitality. 

‘* He has been most kind,” she said, 
her head erect. The curate’s eyes were 
twinkling again. He took up the whip. 


“Not you, 


*“Where’s_ that 


‘No doubt,” he said, answering Mis; 
Agatha; “yet a cane is—er—morce 
usual in these cases.” 

Miss Agatha grew pink. 

‘*'We—we prefer a whip,” she said, 
and snapped her lips together. 

““T see. But are you sure either is 
necessary in this case ? ” 

Billy interposed in weary accents. 

“Aunt Aggythar, you give me my 
whipping !”’ and he held out his hand 
entreatingly. 

Miss Agatha started. “ Primrose, 
hasn’t he had his whipping ? ” 

In at the open window, breaking 
upon the echo of her sternly disapprov- 
ing words, came a small maiden 
drenched in tears. She hurled herself 
upon Billy, and Billy, ungallantly 
slipping aside, she subsided in a little 
miserable heap upon the sofa. 

‘The explanation,” the curate mur- 
mured. 

Billy edged toward the window. 
Miss Agatha stood very stiff and stared. 
Miss Primrose ran to the sofa. 

““Oh, it was me!” in a woeful wail 
from a terra cotta coloured cushion the 
explanation came; “he said — I 
couldn’t climb the wall—and Molly— 
could—and I tried—and I fell down— 
and—he laughed—and I said he’d 
struck me!” The wail died away into 
sobs. 

Billy slipped out of the window. No 
one saw him go but the curate. 

The forlornness of the little dangling 
legs went to Miss Primrose’s heart ; she 
gathered the small sinner into her arms, 
and kissed the golden head. Miss 
Agatha said stiffly: “She must be 
punished.” 

‘Why did you do it?” whispered 
Miss Primrose into the pink ear nearest 
to her. 

“Molly was list’ning behind the 
hedge—and I was crying.” 

Miss Primrose heard and understood. 
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‘AUNT AGGYTHAR, YOU GIVE ME MY WHIPPING!” 


Doris looked up through a haze of damp 
golden hair at the curate. 

* Will I go to hell ? ” she asked. 

** No,” he said, “ no.” 

Miss Agatha looked at him sus- 
piciously ; she knew he entertained 
heterodox views about that place. His 
‘““No” had been frowningly emphatic, 
but he said no more. 

** Where is Billy ? ” cried Miss Prim- 
rose. ‘‘I want to make it up to him.” 

“We owe him an apology,” Miss 
Agatha said stiffly. 

The curate looked at her, tall and 
majestic, and thought of the very small 
nephew who had just slipped from the 
room, and a smile twitched the corners 
of his firm lips. 

Miss Agatha turned to the small tear- 


stained atom of humanity before her, 
and proceeded to read her a lecture on 
the iniquity of her conduct. The atom, 
with Miss Primrose’s arms around her, 
promised earnestly never to do it again, 
and then sat with exemplary quiet 
while Miss Agatha talked on. The 
curate apparently listened too, but his 
eyes were mostly directed towards Miss 
Primrose. When Miss Agatha’s voice 
ceased Doris did not move. 

‘So I hope you understand now the 
wickedness of a lie!” Miss Agatha 
added. 

In the silence that followed Miss 
Primrose said apologetically :— 

‘*T am afraid she is asleep.” 

‘Miss Agatha made a step towards 
her. The curate said :— 
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“©, SMALL MAIDEN DRENCHED IN TEARS.” 


paused, with a proud light 
on her face. She _ had 
hardly realised till now the 
grandeur of her nephew’s 
conduct. Looking at the 
curate’s face, she found 
herself launched into a 
story of her only brother, 
Billy’s father, when he was 
Billy’s age. 

In the course of it she 
realised that Miss Primrose 
looked prettier than she had 
ever seen her. When it 
was done the intermediate 
aunts put in a_ meek 
appearance. During’ the 
greetings that followed, Miss 
Agatha looked at Miss 
Primrose, and thought. 

Miss Primrose, glancing at 
the clock on the mantel- 
shelf, saw that the hour 
for tea was approaching. 
She said firmly, ‘‘ Agatha, 
if it had not been for Mr. 
Seldon’s discrimination, 
Billy would have been 
unjustly whipped.” 

A thrill of horror went 
through the aunts. The 
curate disclaimed modestly 
the discrimination, and 
wondered amusedly would 
Billy have had __ that 
whipping. 

There was a pause. 

Then Miss Agatha said 


“Billy is a bit of a hero, don’t with a fine smile: ‘‘ Will you take 


you think?” and Miss Agatha 


tea with us, Mr. Seldon ? ” 


There will be another story by Miss Westrup in the January IDLER, entitled—° 


“ Billy at the Rectory.” 
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‘Jus’ THE NIGH EMPTY ROADS AN’ THE KAP, RAP O’ THE OL’ MARE’S ‘OOFS ” 


THE DISAPPEARANCE 


OF PINCH 


By W. G. YARCOTT. 
Wlustrated by H. Hope Read 


SHARP shower had cleansed 

the dust-laden air, and old 

Pinch breathed in the mild- 

ness of the summer’s night 

with the zest of any epicure in atmo- 
sphere. “It’s good,” he said, as he 
turned sharply into the square. ‘“ The 
night’s the time fer me. Twenty year 
an’ more I’ve druv by night, an’ I still 
ses as it’s good. None o’ your ’ot, 
stuffy stink o’ wood an’ tar an’ dust, 
an’ crowds o’ nervous ol’ gents an’’buses, 
an’ the bobby’s ’and like a turnpike 
at every corner, an’ the ’ouses an’ 
shops an’ offices full 0’ people tryin’ 
to swindle one another. Jus’ the nigh 
empty roads an’ streets, an’ the rap, 
rap o’ the ol’ mare’s ’oofs, an’ the 
’undreds an’ thousands o’ yeller lights, 
an’ most people too busy sleepin’ to 


do any swindlin’. Yus! Gimme the 
night.” 

He walked into place in the rank, 
and eyed the two other cabs there 
critically. ‘‘ The ol’ pair,” he chuckled. 
“‘ Potty an’ Ginger Bates. Like bloom- 
in’ twins, them two.” 

As he entered the shelter, Potty was 
holding forth upon the penury that 
seemed to have assailed all his clients 
that evening, instancing one gentleman 
who, according to Potty, weighed about 
three hundred pounds. He had appar- 
ently been driven two miles less forty 
yards, proffered a shilling, carefully 
listened to Potty’s expostulations, and 
finally produced his card. ‘An’ may 
I never smile again,” concluded the 
much injured, “if ’e wasn’t a perishin’ 
lawyer, an’ ’e said ’e’d be wery pleased 
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to take my case if I thought of suing 
"im! ’Ow are yer, Pinch ? ” 

“Curious,” remarked Pinch, nod- 
ding to indicate that his bodily health 
was excellent. ‘Fat folk ain’t often 
like that. Amiable an’ ’armless I’ve 
usually found ’em. There wuz a man 
I knew once, as nice a man as ever wuz, 
only fat as—as—fat ; used to reckon 
is own weight in ’undredweights, 
*stead of in stones like ordinary people. 
Nice a man as ever wuz, too. I used 
to drive *im frequent from Charin’ 
Cross to Ludgate Circus, an’ ’e allus 
gimme ’alf-a-dollar. Well, I wuz sayin’ 
’°e wuz the fattest man I ever seed. It’s 
a fac’ wot I’m tellin’ yer now, but I’ve 
seen "im stop sudden arter walkin’ 
slowly along, an’ the mere exertion of 
stoppin’ sudden ’as made ’im sweat till 
’e looked as if ’e’d been out in the rain. 
All the hosses in London kebs knew 
"im, an’ if they piped ’im ’ail the keb 
they wuz drawin’ they'd bolt like 
blazes. I wuz about the only one ’oo 
could manage ’im, ’cause, yer see, the 
oss I wuz drivin’ then wuz wall-eyed 
on the near side, an’ by slippin’ round 
the back o’ the keb an’ gettin’ in 
from the road, the ’oss never knew ’e’d 
been done till ’e started pullin’, an’, o’ 
course, ’e couldn’t bolt then, ’cause 
the ol’ man wuz too ’eavy.” 

‘It’s rum ’ow some fares wot looks 
quite ’opeless from the financial point 
o’ view turns out good eggs; an’ it’s 
just like that the other way about, 
too,” remarked Ginger. ‘I picked up 
a man wot looked a cert. for a bob 
extry. Fine-lookin’, well-dressed chap, 
’e was, an’ I reckoned that extry bob 
as good as in my pocket. But, lor’! 
*e jumps out an’ ’ands me a bob for a 
two-mile trot as calm an’ nice, never 
turnin’ a ’air. I looked at the shillin’, 
an’ I looked at ’im, an’ I ses to ’im, 
‘Call yerself a gentleman?’ ses I; 
an’ ’e smiles sarcastic an’ ses, ‘ Haw, I 


am usually considered to possess the 
hinstinks of a gentleman—haw.’ So I 
ses, ‘Haw, well, you may ’ave the 
bloomin’ hinstinks, but you hain’t got 
the bloomin’ ’abits, an’ the hinstinks 
ain’t worth tuppence ’longside o’ the 
’abits,’ ses I, an’ I tell yer ’e didn’t 
look quite so satisfied with ’isself.” 

A faint jingling of bells floated 
through the air as Ginger concluded, 
and a few moments later Bill Jones 
entered. 

“Wot oh, Pinch! ’Ow are yer?” 
said he. ‘“’Aven’t seen yer fer ten 
days, wuz lookin’ everywhere fer yer 
yesterday ; looked in all the likely 
places I could think of, an’ drew blank 
every time.” 

‘“* Oh,” said Pinch, mildly, but with 
a trace of suspicion in his tone. ‘“‘ An’ 
wot might you call all the likely 
places ?” 

“Why,” replied Bill, “‘I went into 
all the pubs round your way, an’ asked 
sev’ral p’licemen if they’d taken you 
up, but you ’adn’t been seen nowhere.” 

“A man,” retorted Pinch with some 
heat, ““a man wot wants to git drunk, 
an’ goes into all the pubs ’e can find on 
the excuse o’ lookin’ fer me, is a man 
in the wery fust rank o’ liars.” 

““*Ush!” said Tom, with mild dig- 
nity. “‘’Ush, gents! This ain’t the 
>Ouse 0’ Commons.”’ 

A general laugh greeted this caustic 
allusion to an almost forgotten episode, 
and peace reigned. Bill demanded 
coffee, drank, and threw his head back 
with a laugh. 

““One o’ the rummiest goes I wuz 
ever in, it wuz,” he said, apologetically 
and explanatorily. ‘ T’other night— 
’aven’t seen yer since—t’other night 
wuz trottin? empty through Russell 
Square *bout twelve o’clock, an’ spots 
an ol’ cove clingin’ to a lamp-post. 
Drew up, o’ course. Lor’! ’e was 
squiffy. Got ’is ’at over ’is eyes, wuz 
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oldin’ the lamp-post both ’ands, an’ 
wuz cryin’ as if ’is ’eart wuz broke. I 
got down an’ shook ’im. ‘ Keb, sir ?’ 
I ses. °E looked at me, dazed-like. 
‘I’ve been an’ forgotten it,’ ’e ses; ‘I 
don’t know wot I sfall do.’ ‘Come 
on, sir,’ ses I. ‘Get inside an’ lemme 
drive yer ’ > “*Ome!’ ses ’e 


ome. : 
‘°Ome, I daresn’t go ’ome. Look at 


don’t know ’er. 
Then ’e started off again. 


I wish I wuz dead.’ 
I think ’e 
must ’ave been drinkin’ gin all night. 
Presently ’e sobered up. ‘Cabby,’ ses 
’e, ‘ yo’re the only fren’ I’ve got. I'll 
"ire yer keb fer the night, an’ go to 
sleep in it.” Well, I got ’im in the keb, 
but ’e wouldn’t tell me where ’e lived. 
Sed I didn’t know ’is wife. I druv to 
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“BY SLIPPIN' ROUND THE BACK O' THE KEB AN’ GETTIN’ IN FROM THE ROAD” 


this!’ and ’e ’eld out a ’andkerchief 
to me. It ’ad got a big knot tied in 
one corner. I looks at it, an’ ’e starts 
sobbin’ an’ sighin’ again. ‘ Well, wot 
about it ?’ ses I. ‘See that knot ?’ ses 
’e. ‘Yus,’ ses I. ‘My wife put that 
there,’ ses ’e, ‘to remind me to get ’er 
somethin’, an’ I’ve forgotten wot it 
wuz.’ O’ course, I busted out larfin’, 
an’ ’e looks at me. ‘ You don’t know 
my wife,’ ’e ses, dryin’ ’is eyes. ‘ You 


ol’ Pringle’s pub, ’ad a dog’s-nose my- 
self, an’ made ’im_ swaller one 0’ 
Pringle’s Particulars, with a dash 0’ 
red pepper. It nearly paralysed ’im, 
but it woke ’im up, an’ I got ’is address. 
I druv ’im ’ome, an’ ’e got out, took ’is 
boots off on the kerb, gave me ’is card, 
tellin’ me to call nex’ day, sed I wuz ’is 
only fren’, an’ crept up the steps into 
"is ’ouse. 

‘* Nex’ day but one I calls there. ’E 
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wuz as ’appy as a sandboy, gave me a 
quid an’ a whisky-soda, an’ ’is blessin’. 
’Fore I come away, I felt curious, so I 
ses, ‘’Scuse the liberty, sir, but wot 
might it ’ave been that you forgot ?’ 
‘’Ush,’ ses ’e; ‘not a word! Twuz 
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two o’ the club fellers did it, knowin’ 
my ways,’ an’ ’e flung ’is fat ol’ self 
back in ’is armchair, an’ laughed, an’ ' 
laughed, an’ laughed, for so long, I 
thought I’d clear out before ’e busted, 
an’ there I left ’im, laughin’ like that. 
I could ’ear ’im till I got outside the 
front door. Lor’! ’e wuz arum un.” 

Framed in the doorway, the face of a 
loafer peered in with blinking vision. 
‘“OQose Number One?” he demanded. 
‘* Fare waitin’.” 

“That’s me,’ responded Potty, 
snatching up his hat and buttoning his 
coat. ‘Pinch, where wuz yer really 
yesterday, when Bill couldn’t find yer ?”’ 

The old man spoke, and his tones 
were tones of dignified sorrow. 

‘*T s’pose it'll all come out,” he said ; 
‘* so I might as well tell yer. While Bill 
Jones wuz takin’ all that unnecessary 
trouble, I wuz bein’ ’ad. Me, sixty 
year old last C’ris’mas, wuz ’ad, done 
brown.” 

Incredulous amusement blending with 
concern on the faces of the others bore 
gratifying testimony to the esteem in 
which Pinch’s pawkiness was held. 
Potty’s fingers ceased fumbling with 
his buttons, and he gazed at the old 
man dazedly. The loafer’s eyes peeped 
in again. ‘“‘ Toff wants to know if 
yore asleep or only drunk,” he 
announced. 

‘“Comin’! Comin’!” said Potty. 
‘Pinch, don’t tell °em. Fer goodness 
sake don’t tell ’em till we’re all together 
again.” 

A beam of importance shone in the 
old man’s eye. 

‘“Wery good,” said he; “I won't. 
It'll wait.” 

“°Zackly!”’ said Potty. 
can’t. Good-night, mates.” 
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By ANNIE Q. CARTER 


Illustrated by M. York Shuter 


“ [oO you astory? You don’t 
mean to say that the fasci- 
nations of ‘Ali Baba’ and 
‘Bluebeard’ have survived 

aterm atcollege ? They are even more 

irresistible than I had thought them! ” 

“*T never mentioned ‘ Ali Baba’ or 
‘Bluebeard,’ and at college I learnt 
that. my sober old playfellow has 
romances quite as thrilling hidden away 
in the recesses of his own clever brain. 
Charity begins at home, and I want, 
for my special and private edification, 
some such thing as you put in books 
for an undeserving public.”’ 

““Some such thing,” he suggested, 
whimsically, “as genius emits in its 
rare flashes and editors fight for? You 
are modest, my dear, in your demands. 


If only my powers equalled your touch- 
ing faith in them——”’ 

‘‘ When all the world agrees that a 
man is famous it is absurd affectation 
for him to say otherwise.” 

** Kismet ! What must be, must be. 
When and where am I to victimise you, 
and is it to be with comedy, tragedy, 
or glorified history ? ” 

“Now, and here—before the lamps 
are lighted, whilst the fire burns low, 
to the accompaniment of the carol- 
singing. As for the subject, I give you 
carte-blanche.” 

‘** For that concession, at least, I am 
duly grateful.” 

“You may lie down on this nice 
woolly hearthrug, and lean against me 
—so. And, yes—if you don’t let it 
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interfere too much with the matter in 
hand—you may smoke!” 

“Really, your severity is not un- 
tempered with mercy.” 

An unseen listener rose from a cur- 
tained alcove and looked out upon the 
two—enviously at the small girl, against 
whose white frock a shapely head rested 
and whose caressing fingers were buried 
in a tangled mass of thick dark curls ; 
yearningly at the man, whose clean-cut 
profile was outlined by the fire’s red 
glow. 

‘Once upon a time——’ 

He paused, glancing round the 
shadowed room as if in search of 
inspiration, and the listener in the 
distant corner sank noiselessly back 
amongst her cushions. 

‘“In an old cathedral city, there 
dwelt a boy, ‘the only son of his 
mother,’ as the ancient Book has it, 
‘and she was a widow.’ They were 
poor—very poor—but it was nothing 
to him that luxuries were out of reach 
and necessaries sometimes hardly less 
so. He dreamt away his days in the 
dim and crumbling cloisters, or poring 
with the aged verger over dusty relics 
laid away in worm-eaten chests. Deep 
in his heart lurked the hope that one 
day he, too, might wear a long black 
gown and carry at his side a bunch of 
jingling keys. Perhaps, even, in that 
very place, he might have the ‘ open 
sesame’ to the hiding-places he knew 
so well and the right, unmolested, to 
gaze his fill upon their mouldy treasures. 
He would have reached the pinnacle of 
his ambitions then, so he thought. He 
was a happy boy—I don’t think there 
ever was such a happy boy—and what 
would have been accounted great good 
luck by most young people was little 
less than a calamity to him. One 
Christmas Eve, thirty years ago to- 
night, he came whistling home from 
the choir practice to find a stranger in 


deep and earnest consultation with his 
mother—an old man, thin and tall, 
with fierce white moustaches and a 
loud voice. He stood, pompous and 
alarmingly erect, on the hearthrug, and 
terrified both mother and son by cross- 
examining the latter on all manner of 
abstruse subjects, and finally, with a 
contemptuous snort, telling the former 
that her child was evidently half an 
idiot. However, the upshot of it all 
was that the formidable visitor, a dis- 
tant relative, sent the boy to school, 
impressing upon him, as did also his 
anxious mother, that he was to be his 
heir and add to the honour and glory 
of the family in the service of his queen 
and country. To that end, the old 
campaigner said, he must devote his 
leisure to manly sports and tutor him- 
self to stoical endurance of all manner 
of hardships. But the world of ath- 
letics knew the youth not. Such dis- 
tinction as fell to his lot was in matters 
altogether foreign to his destined lot in 
life, and each vacation his patron’s 
scowl was darker and his welcome more 
grudging. A ‘beggarly pen-driver ’ 
and a ‘penniless scribbler’ the old 
officer, to whom even a successful writer 
was a person beneath contempt, called 
him, and such, indeed, he bade fair to 
be. Well, the time came at last when 
he had to make his final choice between 
that same beggarly scribbling and Her 
Majesty’s commission. The one meant 
a long struggle in poverty and obscurity, 
erhaps even being ultimately drawn 
into that whirlpool of utter failure 
which had engulfed so many better 
men than he; the other, a wealthy 
man’s favour and influence, and at his 
death his vast estates. Yet, believe 
me, nothing would do for the young 
fool but to cast in his lot with the pen- 
drivers !” 
“Was he a friend of yours ? ” 
“We were acquainted, but I’ve 
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never been able to decide whether he 
was my best friend or my worst enemy. 
[ know, however, exactly what he went 
through—the waiting, the hope de- 
ferred, the sick despair, the actual 
physical hunger and thirst. And the 
worst of it all was that just as he had, 
figuratively speaking, burned his boats 
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other woman’s face. The days drew 
into months, and the months into years 
—such weary, bitter years—and then 
came a small success, a very small one ; 
then another, and another. The news- 
papers began to notice his work, and 
there’s a fashion, dear, you know, in 
these things. Presently, what one 


‘YOU ASKED ME TO TELL YOU A STORY.” 


behind him, he looked back and saw 
the Princess of his dreams standing on 
the shore. An officer, and heir to great 
wealth, he might have aspired to her ; 
poor and unknown he would never 
cross her path. But he kept the beauty 
and graciousness of her hidden away in 
his heart. They sweetened his poverty 
and cheered his solitude, and for the 
brightness of her eyes he could see no 


paper said, its colleague echoed and 
its rival denied, and, much as a snow- 
ball grows by rolling, so grew the man’s 
reputation, slowly but surely, until 
one day some kindly critic in an after- 
dinner mood, suggested that he was a 
genius, and he woke to find himself 
famous.” 

‘** And did he marry the Princess ? ” 

“Alas! Lack of this world’s goods 
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is not incompatible with a modicum of 
renown, and a princess cannot live on 
fame. No, he did not marry her, but 
he had won the right to enter the houses 
she honoured with her presence, to 
speak to her and to touch her hand. 
Meanwhile he worked unceasingly, and 
fortune continued to favour him. Wrest 
but a trifle from the fickle jade and, 
behold! she gives bounteously, with 
both hands. Gold began to flow into 
his coffers ; success beyond his dearest 
hopes was his. He dared to dream of 
the Princess as his goal. And then, the 
old soldier dying, relented and rewarded 
his measure of prosperity by leaving 
him all his wealth.” 

“Was she really a princess, god- 
father? Really and truly, you know ?”’ 

The unseen listener held her breath. 

“You asked me to tell you a story.” 

“I thought——- But, never mind, 

oon.” 

‘* The Scribbler—by the way, people 
spoke of him now as ‘ the author of the 
day ’—had a friend, a simple, kindly 
soul, true as steel, whom he loved as 
David loved Jonathan, who had helped 
him as a man might in his extremity, 
and who would gladly, had he been 
permitted to do so, have lavished a 
fortune on him. They would have died 
for each other, those two; but there 
are things that are harder than dying. 
The time had come when the author 
might speak, and Jonathan, who would 
have laid down his life for him cheer- 
fully, little knowing what he did, chose 
the hour of his ripened purpose to pour 
out his heart to him, to take counsel 
with him, to show him the beautiful 
thoughts and lofty ideals of which even 
the man who had shared his confidence 
had been unaware. For they both, 
you see, loved the Princess with the 
one deep love of their lives. And the 
Scribbler heard his comrade to the very 
end, and realised that the Princess 


would do well to marry one such as 
Jonathan, and that his own goal would 
never be reached, since all that remained 
to him was to stand aside.” 

“It’s a horrid tale,” said the girl, 
with tears in her voice. 

“Jonathan went about his wooing 
with the quiet earnestness character- 
istic of him, and the Scribbler took a 
long tour in foreign lands, because— 
well, I’m afraid he was but a selfish, 
unworthy sort of David, after all, and 
could not bear to see the Princess happy 
with a better man than himself. He 
was so erratic in his wanderings that 
letters missed him and he shunned 
English newspapers—he was something 
of a coward, too, our Scribbler—so how 
awry things had gone he never knew 
until he came face to face with Jona- 
than one day at Malta. Poor Jonathan ! 
He had taken it badly—the Princess’s 
gentle ‘No!’” 

‘““*No’? Then—then——” began 
the girl eagerly, but the story-teller 
put up his hand. 

‘* She behaved like an angel—she was 
an angel—Jonathan said. She had 
softened the blow as far as lay in her 
power by telling him her secret. She 
would never marry—never. There 
was somebody—somebody far above 
her——” 

“‘ Higher than a princess ? 
would be a king!” 

““Whom she loved—had loved for 
years—but who had never given a 
thought to her, and never would.” 

“Is that the way you’re going to 
finish it off ? ” 

“How else ?—since the Scribbler 
had scribbled in vain, and the Princess, 
and Jonathan, and he, had all loved in 
vain!” 

‘© And the Princess never married ? ” 

“She never married.” 

‘* Well, all I can say is that it’s no 
sort of use being a princess if one can’t 


But that 
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give somebody one cares about a kind 
of—hint. Then, perhaps he loved her 
all the time and might have been afraid 
to ask her, or he might have thought 
she loved somebody else, or—oh, there 
are such a lot of ‘ mights’!” 

““In books people are ‘happy ever 
after’; in real life the story would end 
so. And you didn’t want a fairy-tale, 
you know.” 

The speaker’s voice sounded weary. 

The girl sprang suddenly to her feet. 

“I hate Jonathan and I hate the 
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Princess,” she said passionately. “I 
hate everybody except the—the 
Scribbler! And, dearest, heaps of 
people love you—and so do I, with all 
my heart! There’s nobody like you in 
the whole wide world—nobody ! ” 

“Why, Barbara! What’s all this ? ” 

“I know,” said the girl, choking 
down a sob; “‘ I know—your Scribbler.” 
And, breaking down utterly, she hur- 
ried away. 

The man looked after her, disturbed, 
distressed. 
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‘““She read between the lines; she 
is older than I had thought,” he mused 
aloud. And the listener stepped out 
from the sheltering curtains and crossed 
the room to him. 

“You!” he said. ‘“ You!” 
he gazed at her with startled eyes. 

“You didn’t know I was included in 
the house-party for Christmas week ? ”’ 

“No. You heard——” 

“Yes. When I realised you were 
going to tell a story, it was such a 
temptation. I thought I might listen 
to just—a story. You don’t mind my 
eavesdropping, do you ? ” 

And still he stared silently at her 
till her colour rose. 

““T thought,” she went on, with one 
slender foot on the fender and her gaze 
on the red heart of the fire, “ that you 
would have finished it differently, more 
—more happily. All things outside 
books are not necessarily sad. But, no 
doubt, since you are a—famous author, 
yours is the more artistic way.” 

‘“* How should you have ended it ? ” 
he managed to ask, and his voice 
sounded strange in his own ears. 

“Well, when—when Jonathan had 
reported his failure I should have made 
the—the Scribbler try As luck.” 

“You forget. She had confessed 


And 


there was somebody else—somebody 
far above her whom she could never 
marry, but whom she loved.” 

““I don’t forget. You know there 
are men—not many, it is true; still, 
they do exist—who underestimate them- 
selves and ftheir own worth, and I 
should make your hero such a one. 1 
would make it turn out that he was the 
man the Princess had cared for, but he 
had never conceived the thing possible 
—never realised that in the eyes of the 
world he was her equal, and that in her 
eyes he was—had always been—a 
king !” 

‘* I was the—Scribbler,” the author 
said, under his breath. 

** Yes, I know.” 

‘““And Fortescue was Jonathan.” 

ce Y es.”” 

*“ And you—yow are the Princess !”’ 

“IT know.” 

‘And you would have ended the 
story like that ? ” 

Her colour deepened—there was a 
little mischief in her eyes. 

“IT think I have ended it with Bar- 
bara’s ‘ hint,’ don’t you ? ” 

“Oh, my _ beloved Princess—the 
wasted years!” said the Scribbler. 

““My dear blind Scribbler!” mur- 
mured the Princess. 


TO THE GIRL ON THE IDLER COVER 
By ANGELA GORDON 


HER littel Muffe doth nestle cosilie 
Against ye Velvett of my Ladyes Cuffe ; 
All white it is, yet not so white as shee— 


Her littel Muffe! 


Its Lyninges all of shimmry Sattin Stuffe 

Ye outside all of Ermine Furre, perdie ! 

Of room for two small Handes it has enough 
And more, perchance; and wold that I mite bee 
Safe in its furrie Shelter ’gainst ye rough 

Colde Windes that blow! But O ’tis not for mee, 


Her littel Muffe. 
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By EDWARD GORDON 


Illustrated by S. W. Cavanach 


= AN you give me any idea,” 
said Jones one morning as 


I met him on the links, 
“what is the commercial 
value of a ghost ? ” 

““f am not aware that the article is 
quoted,” I replied. ‘“‘ Have you one 
for sale?” 

“No,” said Jones, ““and I am not 
investing, but I am threatened with a 
claim for the price of one. I don’t 
want to go to law about it, and if it 
were possible to hire or purchase on 
moderate terms, I am willing to deal.” 

“Threatened with a claim for the 
price of one!’’ I exclaimed. 

“This particular ghost that I am 
accused of abducting or stealing,” 
proceeded Jones, “it isn’t particularly 
clear which—will be difficult to replace. 
He was over a thousand years old. In 
his day he had been a big sort of indi- 
vidual—a king, in fact, who ruled over 
two mountains and an island in the 
west, and got into loggerheads with 
Fingal on a question of supremacy. 
Fingal had most of the mountains and 
islands in the district, and Black Donald 
or Donach-dhu—for that is the name 
of my ghost—was an ambitious poten- 
tate who wanted to annex Fingal’s 
dominions. It was Fingal’s custom to 
sail round his islands once a year to 
collect his taxes. He made this royal 
progress in a dozen boats with a hundred 
attendants, princes of the blood and 
the rank and file of western aristocrary, 
all armed like modern pirates with the 
exception of artillery, and in the course 
of the trip they had to pass Donach- 
dhu’s mountains. Now Donach-dhu 
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had often watched Fingal’s navy from 
his castle which overlooked the sea, 
and he reflected that if he could bag 
those dozen boats he had Fingal in a 
cleft stick, and Donach-dhu planned his 
campaign accordingly. Ten miles out 
to sea, and right opposite Donach’s 
castle, Dundrumlie, was the island of 
Sheila, where Fingal was accustomed 
to spend a week. It was sparsely in- 
habited, but contained abundance of 
wild boar that yielded good sport to 
the royal crowd, and what with hunt- 
ing, feasting and drinking, the week 
passed pleasantly enough. Donach 
surmised that when the evening was 
well advanced, Fingal’s party would be 
too drunk to look after the boats, and 
on this sagacious assumption, he 
planned an expedition to Sheila. Two 
boats, manned by half a dozen men in 
each, approached the island one dark 
night, and, after some trouble, un- 
moored all Fingal’s navy, and took it 
in tow to the mainland. Fingal and 
the hundred members of the western 
aristocracy were left comfortably 
drunk on the island, and Donach-dhu, 
of Dundrumlie and two mountains and 
an island, at once assumed the sov- 
ereignty of the western seas, manned 
Fingal’s fleet with his own aristocracy, 
annexed Fingal’s archipelago, and, for 
two or three months, played the part 
of a successful conqueror. One night, 
however, Fingal and his friends landed 
on a raft beneath Dundrumlie, stormed 
the castle, put the garrison to the 
sword, and cut off Donach-dhu’s head. 
They then piled the bodies on the raft 
and sent it adrift. 
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‘*“Now, that was a very sudden and 
disagreeable termination to Donach- 
dhu’s career as a conqueror. One 
would expect that anybody who had 
been made a ghost of in that manner 
would be an ill-looking, sour, vindictive, 
harbinger-of-evil kind of spectre, whose 
chief business was to frighten healthy 
people to death and watch their 
funerals, but Donach wasn’t at all a 
ghost of that type. He developed into 
a benevolent and magnanimous spectre, 
and, as far as it was possible for a head- 
less apparition to be so, he was an 
interesting ghost. When he did pre- 
sent himself it was precisely as Fingal 
left him, so his personal appearance, 
therefore, was not the most attractive. 
He rarely carried his head, but on the 
occasions when he did so, he swung it 
in his hand suspended by the hair, 
somewhat after the style that David 
carried the sling on the occasion of his 
historic interview with Goliath. He 
invariably appeared at weddings, 
christenings, and the old duffer was 
cenerally welcomed, as he was supposed 
to bring luck. For over a thousand 
years he had gone prowling about the 
ancient castle. He had witnessed the 
rise and fall of numerous families who 
possessed it during that period. When 
things were going well with them, 
Donach’s headless apparition moved 
about the premises and roused no more 
attention than a collie dog. He was 
expected to put in an appearance at 
all important functions, and, if he 
didn’t turn up, so much the worse for 
the function. If the function went on 
in spite of him, he remained away for a 
week, and when he did come back, he 
was generally swinging his head in his 
hand, which was understood to mean 
that he was gathering his property 
together, and if anything of the same 
sort occurred again he would go away 
for good. What particularly annoyed 
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him was any alteration in the castle 
itself. If the wind blew off a chimney- 
pot, or a drain went wrong and digging 
was required about the walls, he would 
walk round swinging his head, and seem 
quite restless and unhappy till the 
mischief was put mght. At the time 
when he ruled over his two mountains 
and stole Fingal’s boats, the castle was 
a hut hung on the top of a cliff. Suc- 
cessive proprietors had built a large 
baronial fort of the medizval type on 
the site of the old shanty, and there is 
a well-authenticated legend that when 
that important work was _ begun, 
Donach was found on the beach with 
his head in one hand and his crown in 
the other, waiting, presumably, for his 
raft. As he then disappeared for a 
hundred years, he must have been in a 
deuce of a temper. Now in the hun- 
dred years that Donach was absent 
from his post, the great castle took the 
place of the small one, and the people in 
the great castle became aggressive and 
insolent, and rode about plundering 
their neighbours, and they did this so 
successfully that in fifty years’ time 
they had no more neighbours to plun- 
der. Then the chief of the clan called 
himself ‘Lord of the Isles,’ which he 
well enough knew was the family sur- 
name of John of Lorn, the head of the 
MacCallum Mohrs, and he had the 
presumption to send a message to 
King James acquainting him of his 
new dignity. James hanged the mes- 
senger, and wrote to John of Lorn to 
do the same to his master. For the 
next fifty years the two Lords of the 
Isles and their successors were engaged 
in fighting and hanging each other after 
the fashion of the times. Dundrumlie 
had been several times sacked by old 
Lorn, and old Dundrumlie took speedy 
vengeance for every outrage by plun- 
dering the Lorn vassals of their cattle. 
Back came old Lorn with his moss- 


troopers, sacked 
Dundrumlie again, 
and drove _ back 
the cattle. Then, - 
when the great 
chief of the Mac- 
Callum Mohrs was 
away at Stirling 
reporting his val- 
orous featsto King =, }\'* 
James, Dundrum- WW 


again and plun- 
dered the cattle. 
One venerable 
bullock that had 
been stolen twenty- 
five times, and 


rescued as often, * 

knew the road to » é 
Dundrumlie_ so es 
well that the Lom \ s 


faction came _ to 2 
use him as a guide 
in their night raids 
on their enemy. 
The Dundrumlie 
faction, on the 
other hand, made 
him quite as ser- 
viceable, for they 
generally put him at the head of 
every fresh herd that they seized and 
left him to guide the animals through 
the passes. 

“But this see-saw cornering of the 
cattle market was monotonous and 
unprofitable, and the young Laird of 
Lorn, on his accession to his island 
kingdom, determined to wipe out 
Dundrumlie, and he ultimately accom- 
plished that desirable object. Prior to 
that disaster, the Lord of Lorn had 
magnanimously offered to the chief of 
Dundrumlie to let bygones be by- 
gones if he, the chief, would resign his 
pretensions to the dignities of the Lord 
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‘* BACK CAME OLD LORN WITH HIS MOSS-TROOPERS AND DROVE OFF THE CATTLE.” 


of the Isles. Further, he explained he 
wanted no war indemnity. He would 
marry the chief’s daughter, he said, and 
end the feud for ever. Now the Lord 
of Dundrumlie was quite willing to 
agree to most of these things, but he 
refused to give up his hard-earned 
title. So he hanged Lorn’s messenger 
on the walls and prepared for trouble. 
When Lorn went over the battlefield 
next day and counted the slain, he 
found that the chief's daughter was 
the sole survivor of the garrison; so 
he dried her tears and walked her down 
to the seashore to comfort her. It 
was a sultry evening in summer, and a 
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thin haze hung over the sea, which 
deepened into twilight. They sat 
down on a rock. He was quite a nice 
young man, and, though he had just 
killed her whole family, she seemed not 
unwilling to take him. ‘Oh,’ she ex- 
claimed, with a broken-hearted sigh, 


‘we never have had any luck since 


Donach-dhu left us.” She looked away 
out to the sea, and in the fading sun- 
light she saw a black speck coming 
through the twilight. It grew larger 
and larger, and made no ripple on the 
water, but moved like a great bird 
that skimmed the surface. And at last, 
through the thin veil of gossamer that 
overhung the deep, the headless 
Donach-dhu sailed ashore in his raft. 
Donach-dhu, once Lord of Dundrumlie 
and king of two mountains and an 
island, the same Donach that stole 
Fingal’s boats and annexed _ the 
Hebrides, the long-lost and almost 
forgotten Donach who had been sailing, 
sailing, sailing, for a hundred years, 
sailed back to Dundrumlie with all his 
worldly estate—his head with the long 
black hair and his battered and twisted 
old crown. The headless one picked 
up his property, stepped from the raft 
with the jaunty movement of a ghost 
of twenty, and glided up the hill to 
the castle, and the raft vanished in the 
deepening twilight. The lady and 
gentleman on the rock were consider- 
ably astonished at the spectral navi- 
gator. To be dramatically complete, 
the incident should have been accom- 
panied by weird music and a display 
of lightning, but neither of these 
phenomena appears to have been 
present. The lady was the first to 
recover from her astonishment. She 
raised herself to her full height, and 
shot these words of triumph at her 
companion :— 

“© My luck has come back and I will 
never marry you,’ and she promptly 


turned her back on the gentleman and 
marched up the hill after the spectre. 
Now, if you think of it, there is nothing 
particularly lucky in the return of a 
family ghost to his ancestral domain 
after a general massacre of the family. 
Why he remained away and permitted 
the catastrophe when his ungainly 
presence might have prevented it, is a 
mystery to mortal intelligence. But 
there he was, after his hundred years 
of adventurous oblivion, moving his 
phosphorescent legs up the hil and 
swinging his shimmering black head. 
Probably Donach had reasons of his 
own for staying away, and also for 
returning. Now, after the castle was 
put in order, and the broken walls and 
windows repaired, which was all done 
by order of Lorn, that young man took 
opportunity of persuading the lady to 
favour his suit. She finally consented, 
provided the ghostly Donach-dhu at- 
tended the ceremony and gave her 
away. To that startling proposal the 
swain demurred. ‘We might as well 
be married in a churchyard,’ he said; 
but the lady was inexorable. 

‘““Meantime poor Donach-dhu had 
wandered throughout the whole castle 
in the endeavour to discover his old 
quarters. His search was manifestly 
unsatisfactory, for his shadowy figure 
was frequently seen on the beach 
moving restlessly about. The lady 
observed these symptoms, and one 
evening followed him to ,the shore, 
where he seemed to look for his raft. 

“** Dear old Donach,’ she said, ‘ you 
won't leave me again? Ill die if you 
do, Donach. Now, dear, dear Donach, 
please do come back with me. I am 
getting married, Donach, and I want 
you to come to the wedding.’ 

““No mortal could have withstood 
this appeal, and the immortal Donach 
did not attempt to do so. He at once 
wheeled right about as though he 
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meant to say, 
‘ All rignt, dear 
lady,’ and they 
walked back to- 
ge.her. The 
wedding came 
off in due time, 
and the legend 
tells that the old | 
ghost attended 
the ceremony. 
To do fitting 
honour to the 
occasion, he ap- 
peared with his 
head properly 
fitted on his 
shoulders and 
his crown in its 
correct position 
on the top of 
both. The ghost 
of the King of 
Denmark and 
the spectres of 
the seven kings 
that flitted be- 
fore Macbeth 
were not more 
royal than the 
august Donach 
on that occa- 
sion. He prob- 
ably wore a 
buttonhole and 
threw a pair of 
old boots after 
the happy pair but on these points 
history is silent. But Donach did 


not give her away. The priest 
objected, and threatened the lady 
with excommunication if she in- 


sisted on that formality. Donach 
occupied a front seat, and the only 
thing that seemed to perplex him was 
a suitable wedding gift to the lady. 
She lived to a great old age, and Donach 
attended all her christenings in the 
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“THE LADY AND GENTLEMAN ON THE ROCK WERE CONSIDERABLY ASTONISHED” 


same apparel with which he graced 
her wedding, and it came to be under- 
stood that that display indicated specia! 
rejoicings on his part. When she died, 
as she ultimately did, in the plentitude 
of children and prosperity, Donach 
attended the funeral swinging his head 
in his old grieved fashion, and on the 
same afternoon he was found wander- 
ing on the beach waiting for the raft , 
but the lady’s children and grand- 
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children went after him and took him 
back. And so the years went on, and 
one by one they all passed away, and 
at the passing of each Donach had a fit 
of the blues and looked for his raft. 
And so the centuries sped till the last 
descendant of the medizval lady of 
Dundrumlie sold the castle and the 
estates to MacMohrgan, the great 
American dollar manufacturer, and 
that was three years ago. 

** Now, MacMohrgan, who claimed to 
be related to the great MacCallum 
Mohrs, was the greatest man in 
America. He had the greatest num- 
ber of dollars, the greatest number 
of ships, and the greatest number of 
railways. At the period I refer to, 
he took a fancy to works of art, 
paintings, sculpture, old coins, bronzes, 
china, and postage stamps, but hear- 
ing of the fame of the headless 
ghost of Dundrumlie, he turned his 
attention tothe acquisition of the few 
prehistoric and  medizval_ ghosts 
still in existence. The scheme was a 
novelty and a bit risky, and his first 
impulse was to form a syndicate to 
work it. He came over to Scotland, 
and interviewed his cousin, the Mac- 
Callum Mohr, who introduced him to 
the Laird of Dundrumlie, who wanted 
to sell his estates. He visited Dun- 
drumlie Castle, and was charmed with 
the wild and rugged country. He saw 
the ghost. Poor old Donach-dhu was 
still moving about in apparent content- 
ment. So he bought the place, includ- 
ing the ghost, and paid nearly half a 
million for the lot. Then he sent for 
me, as he wanted the castle rebuilt 
and improvements made on a big 
scale. I accordingly went down to 
Dundrumlie, and was introduced to 
everybody, the ghost included. The 
late laird told me all Donach’s wonder- 
ful story, and warned me particularly 
about the proposed alterations. 


*“<Tonach,’ he said, ‘will never 
stand them.’ 

‘““Having in view the old fellow’s 
susceptibilities to the blandishments 
of the fair sex, I sent for two vivacious 
young ladies of my acquaintance to 
accompany my household to Dundrum- 
lie and keep an eye on Donach’s move- 
ments, and in due time we were all 
established at Dundrumlie, and the 
rebuilding proceeded. I told the young 
women the story of Donach, and, 
although considerably frightened at 
first, they were not long in making his 
acquaintance. He seemed very rest- 
less, but as yet he made no movement 
to get his luggage together, and we 
thought the old chap would fall into 
the new order of things without com- 
plaint. The young women met him 
frequently, and the boldest of the two 
spoke to him one day :— 

““*'What a wonderful old fellow you 
are, Donach. Will you come to my 
wedding when I get married ?’ 

‘**Donach clapped his ghostly hands 
in reply, which probably meant that 
he would be delighted. This clever 
young person got him by-and-by to 
answer questions about his own his- 
tory, and his long career as a ghost. 
She found, however, that Fingal was 
an unpleasant subject, for the mere 
mention of his name troubled the old 
chap. ‘ Where had he been during the 
hundred years of his absence?’ she 
asked. At this question Donach 
shook his fist at the lady, which was a 
most unmannerly thing to do, but 
it was the only means at his disposal 
for answering impertinent questions. 

““The months passed, and the new 
castle was finished, furnished and 
apparelled with all the sumptuous 
splendours of the modern millionaire. 
The poor ghost wandered through 
the new building in a dazed and help- 
less way, looking for something he 
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seemed to have lost. The place, from 
his point of view, was absolutely un- 
recognisable. From the small hut on 
the cliff he had watched Fingal’s fleet 
in the olden days. From the same 
position he now saw a different specta- 
cle on the sea—a spectacle of change 
that gravely ruffled him. 

“It was a sultry afternoon, and the 
lazy clouds had gathered in dense black 
masses over the bay. Mr. MacMohr- 
gan’s steam yacht had just anchored 
there, and was sending forth a series 
of ear-rending shrieks from its steam 
whistle. The darkness closed in rapidly, 
and a tense stillness hung over both 
land and sea. My two lady friends 
were on the beach watching the boat 
being put off from the yacht, when they 
observed a shadowy something moving 
between them and the vessel. In a 
moment an old worm-eaten raft mailed 
with barnacles touched the shore, and 
Donach-dhu, swinging his head in one 
hand and his battered old diadem in 
the other, leaped on board and glided 
rapidly away. At the same instant a 
bolt of lightning illumined the heavens. 
Well, that isn’t quite correctly stated : 
it was the searchlight from MacMohr- 
gan’s yacht, but it served the same 
purpose. 

““*Qh, Donach!’ cried the young 
lady ; ‘and you promised to come to 
my wedding.’ 

‘“‘ So passed away Donach, once king 
of two mountains, who stole Fingal’s 
boats, and annexed the Hebrides. 
Donach, the ghost of a thousand years! 
And with him passed away the luck of 
Dundrumlie. My opinion is that the 
wretched whistle scared him away.” 

Jones stopped, and lay back on a 
sandbank, and looked out to sea where 
the fishing boats were dotted on the 
distant horizon. He appeared to have 
finished the yarn, so I said :— 

“What infernal rubbish! Did the 


old monstrosity attend the girl’s 
wedding ? ” 

“Well,” said Jones, “you see she 
told her young man the whole adven- 
ture, and that Donach was coming to 
their wedding. He replied that he 
would be hanged if any ghost attended 
a wedding of his, and thereupon the 
callous young ruffian jilted her.” 

‘*That’s bad,’ I observed. ‘She 
will probably keep quiet about Donach 
when she fixes her wedding again. 
The old Silurian is an impostor. The 
young fellow is perfectly mght. My 
opinion is you have introduced her to 
a most undesirable acquaintance. Who 
on earth would tolerate a shadowy 
humbug from the Stone Age dogging 
his wife’s steps ? If this ghost of yours 
could be turned to any practical use, a 
footman or light porter, for example, 
there might be some excuse for the 
eccentricity. How much does Mac- 
Mohrgan value him at? You say the 
great man wants his ghost or its money 
equivalent.” 

“* Precisely,” said Jones. ‘“ Mac- 
Mohrgan writes that he holds me re- 
sponsible for Donach’s disappearance ; 
that he was left in my custody, and so 
forth, and he more than insinuates that 
I have appropriated or embezzled 
him 99 


“‘ The incident,”’ I observed, “ opens 
up a wide field for legal speculation. 
Suppose MacMohrgan sues for delivery, 
and gets the necessary order, are you 
aware that you may be imprisoned till 
you deliver the goods? If the ghost 
proves elusive, you would be likely to 
spend the rest of your life in secluded 
circumstances. We would make a big 
preliminary fight, deny the ghost ever 
existed, or explain him away scientifi- 
cally as a bit of phosphorescent vapour 
or a fragment of the aurora borealis, 
and I undertake to get fifty beetle- 
browed, bald-headed, parchment-faced 
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doctors of physical phenomena to swear 
to that. Against these learned gentle- 
men, who will probably each charge 
you ten pounds and travelling expenses, 
MacMohrgan will have a couple of 
hundred persons, of all sizes, ages, and 
sexes, to testify that they knew the 
ghost intimately, met him daily, 
walked with him, talked with him, and 
last saw him in your company. On 
the main question I am afraid the 
evidence would be conclusive against 
you. We would then be driven back 
to our last line of defence, and would 
probably require to devote a week to a 
fusilade of pleas, exceptions, objections, 
relevancies, and other varieties of the 
legal pop-gun. We would, for example, 
submit to the learned court that you 
could not chain up a ghost as you would 
a dog; that you could not lock it ina 
room, or bury it in a dungeon. But 
if such a man as Lord Hoity-Toity 
tries the case, he will at once inquire : 
“Why have you not tried any of 
these simple precautions in this case ? ’ 
and he will probably proceed to tell us 
that he has read of authentic instances, 
in the ‘ Arabian Nights ’ and elsewhere, 
where spirits have been successfully 
squeezed into a bottle, sealed up, and 
left there for a thousand years. We 
will, of course, reply to his lordship that 
nowadays bottles with contents of that 
character are opened much sooner than 
a thousand years. That witticism will 
make everybody smile except Hoity- 
Toity, and therefore we must not say 
it. On reflection, I think we must 
bring matters round so his lordship 
shall say that himself; it will put him 
in good humour, and probably win 
us our case. On the other hand, I 
would not be a bit surprised if his lord- 
ship finds a reason in that ‘ Arabian 
Nights’ bottle story for giving judg- 
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ment against you. He will call it a 
precedent, and probably find that your 
obvious duty was to have stuffed Mac- 
Mohrgan’s ghost into a quart bottle, 
corked him up securely, and left him 
on a shelf till called for. He will there- 
upon direct you to deliver the ghost 
within ten days, or go to prison until 
you do. Advertising in the agony 
columns of the Press might then be 
tried. 

*** Will Donach-dhu, of Dundrumlie 
(Anno Domini 845), communicate 
with his sorrowing and disconsolate 
friends?” 

““Or—‘ Lost, stolen, or strayed.— 
The ancient spectre of Dundrumlie ; 
headless but amiable apparition.’ 

“If these pathetic inquiries are un- 
successful, you might secure one of the 
numerous baronial ghosts that haunt 
European castles, if MacMohrgan has 
not cornered the market and bought up 
the stock. In that event your fate 
will be past praying for, and to prison 
you must go, and remain there until 
Black Donald comes back; and the 
spectre, you say, has a habit of seclud- 
ing himself for a hundred years at a 
time. During the long months and 
years that you are lying in prison wait- 
ing his return, you will have leisure to 
become old and venerable, and the 
probability is, when you do meet the 
headless old fraud, you will yourself 
have joined the great army of spectres. 
Somewhere about the Dog Star, or in 
the neighbourhood of the Pleiades, you 
will encounter him piloting his raft 
back to Dundrumlie. I have no doubt 
you will be glad to see him. But 
meantime, Jones, I am devilish sorry 
for you.” 

But Jones was fast asleep, and I had 
to dig him in the ribs with my walking- 
stick to wake him up. 
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THE IDLERS’ CLUB 


By ROBERT BARR 


I don’t just remember 
Compliments at the moment whether 
of the this is the second or the 

Season. third “Club” I have 

written for the Christ- 
mas IDLER since I took hold of the 
magazine many moons ago. Of course 
I could find out by looking up dates, 
but it doesn’t seem worth while. 
Christmas is a reminiscent season, when 
it is well to sit in slippers by the fire, 
and ponder over the year that is fading. 
In the actions of the past twelve 
months, if mistakes are in the majority, 
one’s life has been a failure, so far as 
1904 is concerned. If mistakes are in 
the minority, then success is the result, 
and that’s about all there is to exist- 
ence. It is well for everyone to size 
this matter up, so that he or she may 
‘be prepared a week later to swear off 
and form good resolutions, which is 
what New Year’s Day is for. 

Looking back over my own efforts 
towards the amelioration of mankind’s 
troubles, I regret to say they have not 
been as successful as I could wish. 
The same old woes still torment us. 
Some of my designs have been public, 
and some private, but the same fate 
has overtaken each. I communicated 
surreptitiously with the publishers of 
the world, and endeavoured to enlist 
their co-operation with regard to 
Christmas literature. I stated, and 
surely no observant person can con- 
tradict the assertion, that there were 
inconveniences arising from the dump- 
ing of Christmas literature upon us 
during a space of four weeks toward 
the end of the year. It is impossible 
for even the most omnivorous reader to 
peruse the mass of stuff with which 


Christmas authors engulf us. If a 
person attempted to read the lot, he 
would have to spend the rest of his life 
in a lunatic asylum. I suggested that 
the Christmas output should be divided 
by twelve, and one-twelfth published 
each month, beginning with January. 
Some publishers objected that it would 
be ridiculous to issue a Christmas story 
in May, but I pointed out to them that 
the Christmas story is ridiculous any- 
how, and that perhaps we could bear 
up under it better in the inspiring 
springtime than through the gloomy 
weeks of December. It seems sinful 
for a publisher deliberately to place 
any extra dismal sombreness upon the 
month of November, for instance. 
Other publishers made the absurd 
comment that as Chnstmas Day oc- 
curred in December, therefore that was 
the month to issue Christmas stories. 
This has no weight, because December 
is the one month in which no Chnist- 
mas literature is issued. The I[llus- 
trated London News begins to manu- 
facture its Christmas number in 
January, the Graphtc in February, 
Black and White in March, the Sphere 
in April, the Sketch in May, the Tatler 
in June, and so on, while the product 
is dumped on a Free Trade country in 
October and November. December is 
the one month in the year when all the 
Christmas malefactors are resting from 
their labours and evading the police. 
The only really distinctive feature 
about a Christmas number ts the charg- 
ing of double price. However, it was 
all of no avail, and we have this year 
the usual avalanche, so it may be some 
time yet before the reform I propose 
is inaugurated. Meanwhile, I shall 
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show a good example to the world by 
getting out the Christmas number of 
THE IDLER next July. 


My second project met 
no better fate, although 
that also, doubtless, will 
come on in time. This 
relates to the holiday question, and 
the spreading of the same over the 
whole year. My scheme is to have the 
people of Great Britain numbered. 
This is easily done. For instance, I 
am a member of the Cyclist’s Touring 
Club, and instead of my name being 
put on my metal ticket-of-leave-to 
travel, my number is written thereon, 
and it is 27,904. The census people, 
who at present work only once every 
ten years, could easily attend to this 
matter during the other nine. I am 
not very sure but the Cyclist’s Touring 
Club, for a consideration, would do the 
job. These numbers are then to be 
shaken up in a revolving machine, 
after the fashion of the continental 
lotteries, and divided into groups of 
twelve. The result of the drawing 
could then be published in the daily 
papers. The people whose numbers 
were drawn for January would be com- 
pelled to take their holidays during 
that month, and so on. There would 
not need to be another drawing for 
twelve years, because we would arrange 
it so that those who took their holidays 
in February one year would have them 
in August the next. Business could 
thus keep on uninterrupted the whole 
year round. Hotels and_ boarding- 
houses at the resorts would be comfort- 
ably filled at all seasons, and would 
not be overcrowded and uncomfort- 
able for two months and then empty 
for the rest of the time. This would 
result in increased prosperity all over 
the country, because we should not 
then be called upon to endure two or 


As to 
Holsdays. 
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three barren business months in summer 
during which little money is made and 
a great deal spent, and besides all this 
my scheme would keep cash floating 
round in all sorts of remote places 
continually. 

It may be objected to by some un- 
thinking people that during the winter 
months the weather is too bad for 
holiday making. This is nonsense. 
The only places where weather is bad 
in winter are London, Manchester, 
Liverpool, Glasgow, Edinburgh, Bir- 
mingham, Hull, Newcastle, and such 
cities. In the towns I have named, 
the weather is heavenly during August, 
when everybody leaves them. No 
really sane man, whose judgment ts 
not obscured by custom, would think 
of departing from the delirious delights 
of Manchester during August and 
September, when the larks are singing 
in its lanes, while squirrels and rabbits 
sport through its deserted streets. 
Then, again, the Brighton season occurs 
during November and December, and 
you may bet your last pair of boots that 
we aristocratic people know where to 
go to enjoy ourselves. I have lived in 
both Hastings and Nice during the 
month of January, and I give you my 
word that Hastings is not only a more 
enjoyable place of residence, but it has 
a climate infinitely superior to that of 
the French Riviera. The same may 
be said of Ventnor and Bournemouth 
and Torquay, in fact of the whole of 
the Devonshire and Cornwall coast, as 
well as parts of the south coast of 
Wales. There is no greater fraud in 
the world than the reputation for mild- 
ness enjoyed by the French and Italian 
Riviera, although I am bound to 
confess, in justice to that beautiful 
line of shore, that the last time I visited 
the Riviera I did enjoy myself skating 
on real outdoor ice, while my friends 
in the southern resorts of England were 
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wearing Panama hats and trying to 
avoid sunstroke. In the matter of 
food and lodging, however, the Riviera 
gets ahead of us, which would seem to 
show that my effort to reform the 
British hotels has not yet succeeded. 
A man can live cheaper and better at 
Cannes than he can in Eastbourne. I 
should not be surprised if even the 
most luxurious living along the golden 
Mediterranean coast will be lower yet 
in price, for, when I was along there 
the other day, it seemed to me that 
far too many new hotels had been 
built. The season is short, and the 
too numerous landlords find themselves 
short at the end of it. Therefore prices 
will tend toward the sea rather than 
toward the sky. 


Another demand of 
mine has been completely 
ignored throughout the 
whole year. In the Janu- 
ary number I pointed out that the 
railway companies could give us week- 
end tickets from London to Glasgow 
for eight shillings, and make a profit— 
on paper. Plymouth was to be reached 
for five shillings return, Tenby for five- 
and-six, and Windermere for the same 
price. This proportion would give us 
Brighton and back for a shilling, but 
when I went down there the other day 
I had to pay the same old fare, and eat 
the same old fare when I got there. 
The way of the reformer is indeed 
discouraging. Next year I shall try 
to lure the railway companies into 
giving us a thousand-mile ticket, good 
on all lines, for two pounds, to be bought 
at any stationer’s shop. This would 
work out at about a halfpenny a mile, 
and would be double the rate suggested 
for my cheap week-end excursions, of 
last January. Perhaps I can terhpt 
the railways with that. 


A Thousand 
Mile Ticket. 


In the year that is 


Three drawing to a close THE 
‘““Tdler’? IpLER has given three 
Books. __ books to the publishing 


world, which are: ‘“‘ The 
Club of Queer Trades,” issued by 
Harper & Brothers; “The Byways 
of Empire,” consisting of those clever 
stories about Carington, the Indian 
policeman, by Mayne Lindsay, which 
is put forth by Ward, Lock & Co. ; 
and ‘‘The O’Ruddy,” published by 
Methuen & Co. It will be interesting 
to read what the critics have to say 
about Gilbert Chesterton’s “Club of 
Queer Trades.’”’ Whatever the ver- 
dict, I shall still maintain that this 
book is the one original effort that 
has been accomplished durng 1904. 
The drawings by Mr. Chesterton 
may be the one original thing 
done in art during the past year, but 
of that I am not so certain. Be this 
as it may, I advise everyone who pos- 
sesses any of the last half-dozen num- 
bers of THE IDLER to sit tight on them, 
for they will yet be sold for high prices 
in London auction rooms all along of 
these Chesterton contributions in pen 
and pencil. 

The rollicking O’Ruddy, who swag- 
gered his way through these pages, 
proved, when bound in cloth, to be 
among the six best selling books of 
the year. I confess I looked forward 
with apprehension to the reviews of 
‘“The O’Ruddy,” for there is quite a 
justifiable prejudice against the action 
of a man who finishes another man’s 
book. I escaped the ordeal, however, 
by being out of the country when the 
criticisms of the novel appeared, and 
so have not read even one of them. 
When authors are bludgeoned by the 
Press they usually take refuge in a 
statement that they do not read what 
is written of their work. I read all 
that happens along, but do not go out 
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of my way to seek for trouble. I never 
belonged to a clipping agency, for, 
being a Scotchman, I grudge the bang- 
ing of sixpence for three short items 
when I can buy a whole newspaper 
for a penny. THE IDLER, however, 
has always subscribed to a clipping 
bureau, and so, whenever there is a 
reference in the Press to Dr. Johnson’s 
‘“‘Tdler,” or to the play of that name, 
or to what-you-call-them’s houseboat 
named ‘‘ The Idler,” up the river, the 
magazine gets the benefit of these tit- 
bits of news. I am constantly receiving 
newspaper eulogies of Mrs. Amelia E. 
Barr, sent in by clipping agencies as 
an inducement for me to subscribe, 
but I have always resisted the tempta- 
tion. I was pleased, however, to learn 
from my publishers on my return, that 
the critics had treated me exceedingly 
well. Even if the verdict had been, 
‘Not guilty, but don’t do it again,” I 
could give a guarantee to observe the 
latter clause, because I shall never 
more attempt to complete what some- 
one else has written. 


As confession will now 

** The do no harm, and cannot 
O’Ruddy.”’ be regarded as an attempt 
on my part to ward off 

merited castigation, I shall tell how it 
all came about. Stephen Crane was a 
great-hearted genius, and so generous 
in his friendship that he was completely 
blinded to his friend’s deficiencies. 
There was nothing more incongruous 
than to suppose that I was able to 
complete a novel he had begun, yet 
no one was able to make him see this. 
If he had accepted the recommendation 
I strongly urged upon him, “The 
O’Ruddy ” would have been finished 
by a man much more nearly his own 
equal than I. 
listen to this suggestion, and I found 
myself forced by circumstances to 
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make a promise which I knew I could 
not acceptably perform. 

I received a letter from his Sussex 
home saying that he was ill, and was 
anxious to have me complete a half- 
finished novel if anything should hap- 
pen to him. My reply was an endea- 
vour to cheer him up, not thinking the 
case was really serious. I then re- 
ceived a telegram urging me to accept 
the task, and to this I replied that I 
was geing down to see him as soon as 
possible. The next telegram. came 
from Dover, saying that Stephen was 
on his way to the Black Forest, urging 
me to ceme at once, and stating that 
Mr. Crane would not rest until I had 
given my promise. 

I had staying with me at that time 
a yo man in whose literary future 
I had every confidence. He was then 
completely unknown, nothing of his 
having been published. I showed him 
the telegram from Dover, and invited 
him to come with me. His name is 
Stewart Edward White, and to-day he 
stands in the very front rank of Ameri- 
can literary men, and McClure’s Maga- 
zine for November, announcing his 
latest serial, says that he has inherited 
the place of Cooper and of Bret Harte 
as the delineator of native types and 
frontier conditions. His book, “‘ The 
Blazed Trail,” is now in its twentieth 
edition, and the volumes he has written 
since the day I speak of have been 
printed by the hundred thousand, and, 
in spite of this popularity, he deserves 
it. He will be as well-known in Eng- 
land to-morrow as he is in America 
to-day. 


Stewart Edward White 


Stewart and I went down to Dover 
Edward together, and put up at 
White. the Lord Warden Hotel, 


where Stephen Crane was 
stopping, awaiting a calm day in which 
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to cross the Channel. The doctor would 
not allow us to see him that night, and 
Stewart Edward White and I spent the 
evening reading ‘“ The O’Ruddy ” in 
Crane’s beautiful fine handwriting. The 
jollity of the tale, combined with the 
fact that its writer lay near us hope- 
lessly ill, made that evening one which 
neither the young American author 
nor myself are likely to forget. Next 
day I was urged by both Mrs. Crane 
and the physician to agree to anything 
Stephen asked, and this was not a 
request one could refuse. White and 
I were shown into the room where the 
sick man lay by an open window over- 
looking the blue Channel. Stephen 
was as humorous as ever, and joked in 
a whisper. He said I did not look 
natural, not having a cigarette in my 
mouth, and begged me to light one so 
that he might have a whiff of it and 
confound his physician. He made me 
hand him his pipe, so that he might 
caress the bowl of it. All that he could 
tell me of the story was that he in- 
tended it to end at Brede Place, in 
Sussex, where it had been written, an 
ancient manor house which I knew 
well. I agreed to finish the book, but 
told him he could not have made a 
worse choice. He whispered that he 
was well acquainted with my self- 
conceit, and did not credit in the 
least my assumption of incapacity. 
He said I was merely trying to 
cloak my cowardice; I was afraid of 
the critics, so he suggested the 
splitting of the last sentence he had 
written, and advised me to begin 
with that. 

“They'll all think you began with a 
new chapter, so you can defy them to 
point out the junction.” 

Once outside I held to my promise, 
but made it a proviso that none should 
know I had been the person to attempt 


the completion. It was agreed that 
the book should be published as being 
“By Stephen Crane and Another.” 
I do not know to this day who gave 
away the secret to the Press, but some 
time later it was announced in most of 
the papers, both in this country and 
America, that I had undertaken to 
complete the novel, whereupon I re- 
fused to have anything to do with it. 
For more than two years ‘“ The 
O’Ruddy ” called at the residences of 
various distinguished authors, begging 
them to chart out his course. In some 
of those residences he remained for six 
months, and in others for a shorter 
period. Now, this was rather hard 
lines on the publishers of the book in 
London and New York, both of whom 
had purchased and partly paid for it, 
while in its unfinished state it was 
absolutely valueless as a money-making 
proposition. It happened that each 
firm published my own books, and that 
the members of each firm were personal 
friends of mine. It was the American 
house that undertook the task of con- 
vincing me that my reputation was so 
bad, anyhow, that it did not matter 
in the least what the critics said of me ; 
they could make it no worse. As soon 
as this fact was borne home on me, I 
cheerfully undertook the task, and with 
the result readers of THE IDLER are 
already familiar. 

Various guesses were made, especially 
in the United States, regarding the 
point at which I began the final part 
of the book. No one made a correct 
surmise so far as I am aware. As I 
have myself forgotten the exact word 
I wrote first, the question can never 
be settled. Roughly speaking, I began 
with Chapter XXVI. on page 228 of 
the book, or Chapter XXI. of the story 
as published in THE IDLER on page 86 
of the April number. 
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HE SAID. 


‘ONLY NAMBIES FUSH, 


** BILLY CAST A PROUD GLANCE AT THE CURATE, 


BILLY AT THE RECTORY 


By MARGARET WESTRUP 


Illustrated by Albert Clarke 
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F course, we must go,”’ Miss 
Agatha said. 7 
“Why, Aunt Aggythar ? ” 
Billy demanded. 
‘* Because it is only polite to do so, 
Billy.” 
Billy wriggled on his chair, then 
observed ingeniously :— 


‘““Tll stay at home and feed Polly, 


Aunt Aggythar.” 

‘Mrs. Herrick specially mentioned 
you. It is most kind of her to ask you, 
Billy, and I am sure you will enjoy 
yourself.” 

‘““I don’t see why,” he argued. 
“You don’t think you'll enjoy your- 
self.” 

Miss Agatha realised with a fresh 
shock that her nephew, though small, 
was cute. | 

“I always enjoy Mrs. Herrick’s At 
Homes, Billy; I am very fond of the 
rector and his wife.” Her voice 
faltered beneath her nephew’s clear 
gaze. ‘‘Go on with your breakfast, 
Billy !” she said sharply. 

‘“Which of us will go this time, 
Agatha?” one of the intermediate 
aunts inquired. 

Miss Agatha hesitated ; she glanced 
anxiously at Miss Primrose, who was 
looking serenely out into the garden. 

“You and I and Billy, I think, my 
dear,” Miss Agatha said. 

Billy gulped down a spoonful of 

idge, and interposed. 

‘““ Mrs. Haddock said Aunt Primrose 


was to come! I heard her, Aunt 
Aggythar.” 

“We cannot all go,” Miss Agatha 
said shortly. 


“If you would like to go, Primrose, 
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I will stay at home,” the intermediate 
aunt said hesitatingly. 

“* Primrose never cares for the rectory 
At Homes!” snapped Miss Agatha, 
‘and you enjoy them.” 

** Yes,” smiled Miss Primrose, ‘* and 
I went to the last.” 

Billy’s brown eyes gazed at her 
reproachfully. 

‘It’s awful rude of you not to go,” 
he observed gravely. 

‘Your elders are the best judges of 
what'is and what is not rude, Billy,” 
Miss Agatha said. 

“What do you do at the rect’ry 
*t ’omes?” Billy asked. “I won’t 
sew,” he added, with a terrified defi- 
ance of the awful unknown possibilities 
gleaned from stray conversations that 
might be connected with rectory At 
Homes. 

“Don’t be absurd, Billy,” Miss 
Agatha frowned. ‘“ You will have tea, 


and—er a4 

“Conversation,” Miss Primrose put 
in. “You will sit round in a ring, 
Billy, and talk.” 


Miss Agatha glanced sharply at Miss 
Primrose, but said nothing. 

*“ You come, Aunt Primrose,” Billv 
urged rebelliously; “I want you to 
come !”’ 

Billy was evidently not used to be 
left wanting anyone’s society. Per- 
haps Miss Primrose, too, found it hard 
to resist him ; she smiled doubtfully as 
she shook her head. Billy scraped the 
last remnant of porridge from his bowl, 
ducked his head suddenly with a rapid 
gabble :— 

“What we have ’ceived, Lord 
make us truly ‘ful, Amen! May I get 
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up now, Aunt Aggythar?” and de- 
parted. 

Miss Agatha tumed to Miss Primrose. 

“Is it possible I have been mistaken 
in thinking you did not care for the 
rectory At Homes, Primrose?” she 
asked in judicial tones. 

‘Oh, no,” Miss Primrose said, and 
her blue eyes met Miss Agatha’s gaze 
steadily ; “‘ you know you have not.” 

“I certainly thought so, and now, 
of course, they will be rendered less 
pleasant by the presence of Mr. 
Seldon.” 

The pink in Miss Primrose’s cheeks 
deepened a little. 

“Perhaps he won’t be there,” she 
said carelessly. 

““T am sure I hope he will not.” 

A moment Miss Primrose paused, 
then she observed :— 

“I should not think he would care 
much for the rectory tea-parties.” 

Miss Agatha grew red. 

““No doubt he will not. With his 
heterodox views I daresay he considers 
social intercourse beneath him.” 

““ Qh, sister, an intermediate aunt 
put in timidly, “‘ I am sure he—he was 
most pleasant and nice—when he took 
tea with us.” 

‘* How good of him!” Miss Agatha 
rose; an angry spot of colour glowed 
on either cheek. “I have regretted 
ever since that I invited him to tea,” 
she said, “and I shall certainly never 
do so again!” 

She swept from the room in a pause 
of consternation. 

Miss Primrose gave an odd little 
laugh. 

““T thought the Anstruthers were 
hospitable at least,’’ she said proudly. 

“Oh, my dear, we are!” there was 
a chorus of dismay from the other 
aunts; “‘indeed we are!” 

“Mr. Seldon is an instance of it,” 
Miss Primrose said dryly. 


‘* Well, you see, my dear . 

“It’s that cricket club of his——” 

“He allows anyone to belong to it! 
No matter if he comes to church, or 
drinks, or—or does anything /” 

Miss Primrose looked out at her 
roses, beyond them, to the sunny patch 
of field with the cool dark shadows of 
a group of beeches flung across its 
greenness. She sighed and went out, 
through the French window, to her 
roses. 

Billy set out that afternoon, between 
Miss Agatha and an intermediate aunt, 
in a very bad temper. He didn’t want 
to go to the rectory. He wanted Miss 
Primrose to come too. And he had 
on an immaculately clean starched 
white linen suit. Three sufficient 
causes to account for his bad temper. 
Moreover, he knew Miss Primrose was 
standing at the window, and he 
wouldn’t look at her. 

He found a slight alleviation in 
stubbing the toes of his brown shoes 
into the dusty road as he walked, and 
observing the thick layer of dust that 
gradually overspread their shining 
brownness. 

In the rectory drawing-room he was 
accommodated with a chair and a 
book of impossible painted animals, 
that called forth his silent contempt 
and which he laid swiftly aside. Over 
his head Miss Agatha and another lady 
talked working parties. All around 
were other ladies talking, apparently, 


on the same topic. A_ baldheaded 
gentleman assisted Mr. Herrick to 
hand round the tea-cups. Billy dangled 


his legs forlornly and tried to count 
the white stripes on the black: skirt of 
a lady he called Mrs. Zebra. 

Presently two new arrivals were 
ushered in—a tall lady and a short 
little girl. A gleam of interest awoke 
in Billy’s eye; he watched the little 
girl as she greeted her host and hostess, 
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and immediatelly took a vioent dislike 
to her. 

‘* How-do-you-do ? How-do-you- 
do ? ” the little girl said in a sweet little 
voice; “oh, yes, thank you, my cold 
has quite gone.” 

And then she sat down with a flounce 
of short petticoats, and looked at Billy. 

**'You two must make friends,” Mrs. 
Herrick said. ‘‘Come here, Leslie, 
and sit beside this little boy.” 

Billy’s cheeks burned. He watched 
with sombre eyes the dainty approach 
of the slim little girl. 

** All the way from India he has come, 
Leslie! =Isn’t 
that _interest- 
ing?” 

rT Yes,” piped 
Leslie. 

“Now, _ sit 
here; there is 
just a_ chair 
vacant for you. 
Now make 
friends, my 
dears.” And 
Mrs. Herrick 
bustled away 
to her tea-table. 

Billy and 
Leslie sat in 
silence. The 
lady on Billy’s 
right had _ va- 
cated the chair 
Leslie occupied ; 
on his left Miss 
Agatha sat, 
turned away 
talking to the 
zebra lady. 

Side by side 
they sat, in dead 
silence. Billy’s 
brown eye 
travelled steal- 
thily towards 
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his neighbour. A neat little shiny 
black shoe ; higher, a long slim 
black leg; higher, soft white folds of 
a loose frock, in the lap of which two 
little white-gloved hands were folded 
demurely. Billy turned a disgusted 
back on it all. But presently his eye 
came round again. It travelled higher 
this time. Silky brown hair falling in 
loose curls, so tidy, so silky, that Billy’s 
nose curled derisively. He glanced 
scornfully at the small grave face 
beneath the large white hat. Two 


grey eyes met his solemnly, the mouth 
was closed demurely. Slowly, as Billy 
» 


‘* BILLY'S BROWN EYES TRAVELLED STEALTHILY TOWARDS HIS NEIGHBOUR.” 
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stared incredulously, the little nose 
above that mouth crinkled—crinkled 
into an unmistakable rude grimace. 
Billy’s eyes opened wide. With a sigh 
of relief he screwed his face into the 
grimace that used to scare his ayah, 
then observed, “Hullo!” She bent 
towards him till the floppy brim of her 
hat tickled his ear, but Billy bore the 
tickling without a murmur, for she 
said, ‘“‘Oh, that’s the loveliest I’ve 
ever seen! Do it again!” 

After which the road of friendship 
lay sunny and clear before them. 
Presently the curate came in. Billy, 
on observing his quick look round the 
room, observed complacently, ‘“‘ He’s 
lookin’ for me. He always comes with 
me.” 

“I don’t b’lieve he is,’”’ Leslie said. 

But slowly, surely, the curate made 
his way to the corner where Billy and 
she sat, and ence there the curate sat 
down. 

““ Only two of your aunts here, I see, 
Billy,” he said, after greetings had been 
exchanged. 

““Aunt Primrose wouldn’t come,” 
Billy explained in an injured tone. “I 
asked her heaps, but she wouldn’t, and 
Mrs. Haddock said she was to come, 
and I told her it was awful rude, but 
she jus’ wouldn’t, anyway.” 

The curate stirred his tea thought- 
fully. 

“Evidently your aunt wished strongly 
not to come, Billy,” he said. 

Billy nodded his round head. 

“Tl tell her you think she was 
awful rude too,” he said. 

“I? Come now, Billy, what makes 
you think that?” 

Billy’s clear gaze studied the curate’s 
face thoughtfully. 

‘I can tell,’”’ he said. 
cricket.” 

‘Eh? But, Billy, you mustn’t tell 
your aunt J think her rude.” 


‘ Leslie plays 


““She made twelve runs at one go 
once,” Billy pursued. 

““Mr. Seldon,” Leslie’s sweet little 
pipe interposed, with “‘ polite conversa- 
tion ‘in every syllable, ‘‘ do you like 
At Homes? ” 

Over the curate’s face there spread 
a humorous expression that scattered 
Jeslie’s “‘polite conversation” abruptly. 

“* Oh, that’s all right,” she exclaimed, 
““T hate them too. I wouldn’t be a 
curate for anything in the world, be- 
cause you have to come to them, even 
when you're grown up. When I’m 
grown up I’m never coming to one, 
*cept to make faces in at the window.”’ 

“I wouldn’t come if I didn’t want 
to if I was a curate!” Billy declared. 

“You never can tell, Billy, what 
you might do if you were a curate,”’ 
Anthony Seldon sighed. 

““ Mr. Seldon!” a lady called to him 
across the room, and the curate rose. 
Billy, at the end of his piece of cake, 
wondered if no one meant to offer him 
tea. 

‘““T don’t think ‘they’re very perlite, 
do you ?”’ he questioned. 

Leslie shook her pretty head. 

*“Here comes Mrs. Herrick,” she 
said. The rectoress approached, smil- 
ing amiably. 

“Have you made friends? That’s 
right. I hope you are enjoying your- 
selves. Why, haven’t you any tea, 
my dears? Dear me!” 

“If there aren’t anuff cups, Leslie 
and me’ll share,” Billy observed 
politely. 

Mrs. Herrick laughed. 

“Oh, I think we can manage.” 

It was the curate who brought the 
two cups. He put them down on the 
small table with an apologetic air, 
though he looked distinctly amused. 

One glance was enough for Billy. 
He turned a small, sturdy back upon 
his cup, 
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““T aren’t a baby,” he said with deep- 
toned indignation. 

Billy’s grammar always grew weak 
in proportion as any emotion of his 
grew strong. 

The curate said nothing, but he made 
an inward vow that if ever Billy had 
tea with him, he should have it strong 
and dark. 

Leslie eyed the tea longingly ; her 
hand went out towards it. Billy’s eye 
gazed expressively at her. She drew 
it back, and folded it sadly upon the 
other. 

The curate left them. 

Suddenly in Leshe’s ear came Billy’s 
excited whisper, ‘‘ There’s a dog in the 
garden! I saw him!” 

With a whirl of skirts and curls and 
flopping hat brim, Leslie jumped up 
and turned round. 

‘Where ? I can’t see him.” 

‘‘Let’s go and look.” 

The zebra lady was showing a con- 
juring trick to an admiring audience. 
Billy and Leslie slipped out unnoticed 
into the garden. They raced across 
the lawn. 

‘“‘ There he is!” squealed Leslie. 

Round the bushes on the opposite 
side a round black head looked appeal- 


ingly forth. 
‘*He’s a puppy /”’ Leslie cried ecstat- 
ically. ‘‘ Oh, and he’s chained up!” 


‘* We'll unchain him,” observed Billy, 
practical and businesslike. 

The puppy greeted them with every 
sign of welcome known to puppyhood ; 
he jumped, he licked, he wagged his 
tail, twisted himself up in his chain, 
rolled over and kicked, and _ finally 
uttered wild, short barks of excitement. 
Between them they managed to undo 
his chain. The puppy shot off like a 
stone from a catapult, straight down 
the garden, luckily away from the 
drawing-room windows; then he 
paused, and with legs wide apart, one 
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ear up and one ear down, stood waiting 
for them. 

““He’s a ’triever puppy,” said Billy 
as they ran. : 

Directly they got within two yards 
of him he turned with a ridiculous 
whisk of legs, and tore on again. He 
repeated this performance several times. 
Billy and Leslie, hot, breathless, pur- 
sued him with an infinite patience ; 
again and again they almost clutched 
the absurd apology for a tail that 
wagged so amiably all the while. 
Again and again it was flicked out of 
their reach, and the puppy went on. 
He was black and wicked, and disaster 
lurked near. Billy, indefatigable, too 
deeply possessed by the one end in 
view — the puppy’s _ tail — neither 
thought of nor saw obstacles in his 
path. He grazed his shin on the sticks 
up which sweet-peas were twined, he 
butted his head into the trunk of a 
tree, he tore his blouse on a wire fence. 
All these things Leslie, being a girl, and 
a few steps behind him, skilfully 
avoided. She avoided the cucumber 
frame also, but Billy didn’t. He went 
straight at it, fell with a clatter of 
broken glass into its very midst, and 
lay there, his brown legs kicking wildly. 
Leslie gave alittle scream. The puppy, 
tongue lolling impertinently, stood and 
looked on with his head on one side. 

‘* Oh! are you killed ? ”’ Leslie cried. 

“T shouldn’t wonder,” Billy re- 
sponded, with muffled tragedy. 

The puppy gambolled forward, 


caught at Billy’s foot, and pulled. 


Leslie, trying to help Billy out, began 
to laugh. 

Billy was hurt in his feelings as well 
as his body. 

Then the curate appeared. He had 
heard the crash of glass, and with long 
strides, had made for the cucumber 
frame. The puppy trotted off at his 
approach, and began to pull up, one by 
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one, all those queer little tempting 
sticks stuck in the flower bed close by. 

The curate helped Billy out. Leslie 
saw blood on Billy’s once white blouse, 
and stood looking on in awed silence. 

““Much damaged, old man?” the 
curate queried ; whereas if he had been 
a proper curate he would have begun 
at the other end, and asked who had let 
the puppy locse. 

At that moment up came the Rev. 
George Morrison Herrick. He, too, 
had heard that crash of glass, only not 
being so young and agile as his curate, 
had taken longer arriving on the scene. 
_ “ What’s all this ? ” he cried angrily. 

Into his pockets went Billy’s hands ; 
he set his sturdy legs apart, and— 

“It was me; I’m awful sorry,” he 
said. 

‘“My carnations, too!” ejaculated 
the poor rector, making a frantic clutch 
at the puppy. But the puppy retreated 
with a stick emerging rakishly from one 
side of his mouth; then he stood and 
looked alternately, with evident pride, 
trying to draw attention to his work, 
from his audience to the neat little row 
of sticks placed along the lawn. Then 
quite suddenly he decided he was tired, 
and with a flop lay down as meek as 
a lamb. Mr. Herrick caught hold of 
his collar, and so, stooping, looked from 
the cucumber frame to Billy, and back 

ain. 

‘“Did you let him loose?” 

6¢ Y es. 323 

‘*T did too,” put in Leslie in a very 
small voice. 

66 Humph,” 
disgraceful ! ” 

This was not so bad as it might have 
been. Billy’s brown face began to 
crinkle in a hopeful smile. 

‘“T’ll come and mend it,” he sug- 
gested. 

‘“You won’t, young man! 
done enough mischief already 


the rector said, “it’s 


You’ve 
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“Well, he’s got knocked about for 
it,” put in the curate, who knew the 


rector had a habit of working himself 


up Over a grievance. 

Billy frowned ; he did not want pity. 

““He’s all over blood!”  Leslie’s 
voice was tearful. 

Billy’s dark eye came round to her. 

“If you cry [ll never make that face 
again !”’ in dire tones. 

“I think,’’ said the curate, who, 
while the rector had been examining 
the damage done, had been looking on 
with a thoughtful face, “‘ I think I had 
better take Billy home.” 

Billy made a sturdily independent 
step forward, but the curate’s hand 
descended on to his shoulder, and 
gripped it firmly. 

“I can go ’lone,”’ Billy expostulated. 

“Of course you could, old chap, but 
I'd like to come and just explain how it 
occurred to—ah—your aunts.” 

Billy was mollified. 

‘* All right,” he said ; “ come ’long.”’ 

The rector had meanwhile made 
sure that the puppy had performed his 
task of moving the sticks with such 
care and discretion as to have only 
trampled upon two carnations, and 
was proportionally prepared to be 
amiable. 

‘You were very naughty to let the 
dog loose,” he said, with a lurch for- 
ward that spoilt the dignity of his 
address, but gave joy to the puppy, 
who tried to make him do it again. 
*““ And the damage you have caused is 
consid ” The puppy had suc- 
ceeded ; the rector gave iteup. “Mr 
Seldon, if you will take Billy home I 
shall be grateful. I will explain.” 
He was moving away up the garden, 
his progress expedited by the puppy, 
who, panting but exultant, was drag- 
ging wildly at his collar. “ Leslie,” 
the rector called over his shoulder, 
“come with me.” 


*“ Good-bye, 
Billy,’’ Leslie 
said, and 
walked sedately 
after the rector. 

“Will they 
be awful wild 
with her?’’ 
Billy queried 


anxiously. 

“No; she 
hasn’t broken 
a cucumber 
frame, you 
know.” 

From the 
lawn came 
Leslie’s voice 
sweetly, ‘Oh, 


please may I 
hold him for 
you, Mr. 
Herrick ? ” 

And Mr. Her- 
rick’s response, 
“I’m afraid you 
are not strong 
enough, my 
dear.” 

Then the 
curate and Billy set out for Rose 
Cottage. They left the garden by a 
small gate, and, once outside, the 
curate stopped to examine Billy’s 
damages. 

A scratched knee, a scratched 

wrist, and a nasty cut on the right 
arm. 
“Td better roll my handkerchief 
round that arm, old man. I didn’t 
think it was as bad as that,” the 
curate said. 

Billy glanced down proudly at his 
arm, from which the sleeve was pushed 
back. The gash was near the wrist, 
and he had held that arm behind him 
when he had seen the blood coming 
through the sleeve. 
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**Ti1— CURATE MELPED BILLY OUT.” 


“Why did you hide it ?” the curate 
said as they walked on. 

Billy’ssmallnose crinkled disdainfully. 

“TI didn’t want a fush, old man,” he 
said. 

The curate’s eyes twinkled again, 
but he didn’t say anything. 

When he did speak he observed :— 

‘* Miss Primrose—she doesn’t make a 
fuss, Billy, does she ? ” 
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Billy tilted back his head and con- 
sidered. | 

“It’s diff’rent,”’ he said thought- 
fully. “I” (candidly) “like Aunt 
Primrose’s fush.” 

The curate took his hand into his. 

*“Do you, old chap ?” he said. 

Billy nodded and they walked on, 
Billy’s short legs emulating absurdly 
the curate’s long ones. 

“You don’t think it’s namby to like 
her fush, do you?” Billy had evi- 
dently been assailed with qualms. 

“No, I don’t think that certainly,” 
the curate said, and there was some- 
thing about the way he said it that 
made Billy chortle with contentment. 

When they were near enough to the 
Rose Cottage to see the tall pink holly- 
hock peeping over the gate, the curate 
said carelessly :— 

*“Let me see, you want Miss Prim- 
rose, don’t you, Billy ? ” 

Billy nodded. 

‘* Er—I wonder where she is ? ” 

““T know!” Billy chuckled with 
glee. ‘“‘She’s pickin’ plums to make 
jam! She said she would soon as 
she’d had tea. Come ‘long—it’s the 
orchard, you see. We must creep, else 
the others will catch us.” 

‘‘ Where is the orchard, Billy ?” 

“Tt’s round *hind the house—down 
that little path. Ill show you.” 

The curate hesitated ; it was rather 
an undignified idea. 

Billy tugged at his hand. 

‘““Come ’long, else Aunt Aggythar 
will be back!” 

That decided the curate. With a 
comical shake of his head he followed 
his small guide up the path. Billy 
entered into the spirit of the game 
with a dramatism that made it infinitely 
more undignified for the curate. Billy 
crept, paused, listened, said “ Hist!” 
when the curate ventured a _ word, 
looked over his shoulder with piercing 


glances. Finally he stopped, and in a 
blood-curdling whisper enjoined the 
curate to “Stoop, while we pass this 
window, ‘less someone’s there /” 

The curate; with a glimpse of red 
and gold apples in the distance luring 
him on, stooped obediently, and so they 
passed the window safely, and emerged 
into a fairyland of fruit—red, gold, 
green, pink—and over by a great plum 
tree there was the queen of it all, slim, 
white, with the sun gleaming on her 
hair—just the right sort of queen for a 
beautiful orchard. 

“Aunt Primrose !”’ 

Miss Primrose turned. ‘‘ Why, Billi- 
kins! And Mr. Seldon!” 

The curate, hat in hand, approached 
slowly. He felt suddenly at a loss to 
explain his burglar-like entrance. But 
Miss Primrose had caught sight of 
Billy’s bound arm. 


* Billy has been hurt. Is it anything 
bad, Mr. Seldon ? ” 
“It’s a nasty cut 


Billy broke in and explained the 
circumstances graphically. When he 
stopped he sighed, and his lustrous 
eyes looked up at Miss Primrose pathet- 
ically. 

“Oh, Billy, we must bathe it and 
bind it up properly ’—her hands were 
busy with the curate’s handkerchief— 
‘** this knot,”’ she murmured, and looked 
appealingly at the curate. .. 

‘Will you let me try, Miss An- 
struther ? It’s my tying; it’s strong, 
but that’s all that can be said for it, 
I’m afraid.” 

“Oh, well, that is the chief thing,” 
she said prettily. 

‘You haven’t shaken hands,’ the 
curate said. ‘‘ Won’t you do it before 
I untie Billy 2” 

She held out two small hands with 
plum-stained finger-tips. “ Which will 
you have? You may choose. Mr, 
Seldon.” Shelooked up athim, laughing. 
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*“* Thanks,” said the curate promptly, 
** Tl have both.” 

She shook her head, and held out her 
left hand. 

“ That is the least stained, I think,” 
she said demurely. The curate took it 
with an ungrateful sigh, and then he 
untied the handkerchief from Billy’s 
arm. 

“It has bled rather a lot,” he said 
to Miss Primrose, shielding the place 
from her eyes while he warned her. 

“I won’t faint,” she promised him ; 
but she gave a little involuntary 
exclamation when she saw the gash. 

“Oh, Billy dear, I didn’t dream it 
was so bad as that! Come with me.” 
She took his hand. : 

““May I come too?” the curate 
asked. “I might be of use in holding 
the basin,” humbly. 

She glanced over her shoulder and 
nodded gravely. Her eyes were ab- 
Stracted; she was thinking only of 
Billy. 

“*John,’’she called as they approached 
the kitchen, “bring a basin of cold 
water and a sponge, please! ”’ 

Then she smiled at the curate. “I 
daren’t call Martha; I should inter- 
rupt her afternoon siesta. She always 
has a nap in the afternoon and leaves 
her husband to go to the door, and do 
everything, so we get quite a reflected 
glory—a butler glory—you know.” 

She had drawn Billy close to her, 
and taken off his hat. She stroked his 
cropped head gently. 

“Does it hurt much, Billy ?” 

“* Middlin’,” Billy said. 

John, stout, big, an ideal butler, 
placed a bowl of water on the wooden 
table where Martha kept her own 
special pots of flowers, just outside the 
kitchen. 

“May I henquire if the young gen- 
tleman is hurt, Miss?” he said in 
dignified tones. 
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“It’s a nasty place, John, only he 
doesn’t make a fuss over it.” 

“Very true, Miss.” 

Billy cast a proud glance at the 
curate. 

“Only nambies fush,” he said. 

John smiled behind a discreet hand 
and withdrew. 

“Would you dream he is only odd 
job man, and general protector of five 
timid spinsters ?’’ Miss Primrose said 
as she gently bathed Billy’s arm. 

“I should have thought he had at 
least three footmen under him.” The 
curate was watching her with absorbed 
interest. 

She looked up. 

“Do you think you could just give 
the place an occasional pat with the 
sponge while I go and get some soft 
linen for a bandage? Or shall I call 
one of my sisters ? ”’. 

“* You do it,” Billy urged. 

““I think I can manage that much, 
Miss Anstruther.” 

So Miss Primrose went and fetched 
the necessary things. It was when she 
was just finishing, with the curate’s 
help, the binding of Billy’s arm that 
she said, ‘‘ You came round to the 
orchard by the side path, didn’t you ? ” 

The curate’s hand slipped and 
touched hers. He waited for Billy to 
answer. 

“Yes,” Billy said. 

Miss Primrose gave his arm a final 
pat. Then she glanced up at the 
curate, and down again at Billy’s arm. 

“Why did you, Billy?” she said 
softly. 

‘Cause I knew you was there, you 
see, and we didn’t want the others. A 
man,” added Billy, sticking the hand 
of the uninjured arm into his pocket, 
‘doesn’t want a fush, you see.” 

Miss Primrose smiled. 

‘*T hope you don’t mind my coming 
round like that, Miss Anstruther,” the 
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curate said; ‘“‘I wanted ‘to see if I 
could be of any use.” 
“I think——_” Miss Primrose paused ; 


she saw, coming from the house, the 
tall form of Miss Agatha. “I think 
you have been most kind,” she said 
softly, and the delicate pink rose to 
her cheeks. ‘“‘ Here comes my sister,”’ 
she added. 

Miss Agatha came. She seemed to 
grow taller as she drew nearer. 

“IT have heard all about it,” she 

said. ‘I am ashamed of you, Billy!” 
She turned stiffly to the curate, “ I am 
sorry you should have been troubled, 
Mr. Seldon.” 
’“Oh, not at all, Miss Ans- 
truther; it was a pleasure.” A 
spark of mischief shone in his eye. 
Miss Agatha glanced grimly at her 
sister. 

“You have bound the place up, I 
see. Isit avery bad place, Primrose ?”’ 

“Yes, very bad.” 

“Um! He deserved it.” 

Billy wriggled uneasily, then slipped 
to the curate’s side. 

‘** Come and see the new kittens,”’ he 
urged. 

‘* Billy !”? Miss Agatha’s voice rang 
out firmly, “ you will stay here. You 
are to be punished.” 

Billy, with a reminiscent gleam in 
his eye, observed, “ All right, only do 
hurry up, Aunt Aggythar.” 

“T think the cut on his arm is 
punishment enough,’’ Miss Primrose 
suggested gently. 

Miss Agatha hesitated. Her glance 
fell on the big young curate, and she 
said sharply, “* You are to go to bed at 
once, Billy!” 

‘“All right.” Billy turned, deter- 
mined cheerfulness in his very walk, 
towards the kitchen. Billy was always 
a bit of a philosopher, and John, in 
spite of his old-family-butler sort of 
dignity, was not above appearing with 


stolen jam tarts to wile away the 
tedium of bed in the daytime. 

Miss Primrose took a step after that 
dignified little figure. , 

“Primrose, stay here, please!” 
Miss Agatha’s voice was vexed. Miss 
Primrose stopped with a little sigh. 

“Well,” the curate held out his hand, 
*““T am glad Billy was fortunate enough 
to be tended so skilfully,”’ he said. 

““Good afternoon!” Miss Agatha 
gave him a frigid hand; Miss Primrose 
a warm soft one. 

“Please, ma’am,” Martha’s voice 
addressed Miss Agatha. She turned. | 

“Tf I fall into a cucumber frame,” 
the curate said swiftly and in a low 
voice to Miss Primrose, “ will you bind 
me up and be as nice to me as you were 
to Billy?” 

She dimpled. 

‘* Not quite,” she said pais tevoally, 

“Not if I gashed my arm very 
badly ? ” 

She shook her head, glanced at Miss 
Agatha. “You haven’t such a nice 
little arm as Billy’s, you see!” she 
laughed. 

Miss Agatha turned. Her expressive 
glance told the curate palpably that she 
was wondering why he had _ not gone. 

That evening Miss Primrose crept 
upstairs, turned the key that was 
always left in the lock on the outer 
side of the door, and softly entered 
Billy’s room. 

Billy greeted her from the bed with 
an indistinct gurgle, his cheeks bulged 
out, round and shiny. Miss Primrose 
went across the room and pulled down 
the blind. She took a long while doing 
it, in fact she did not turn round till a 
clearly enunciated, ‘‘ Hullo, Aunt 
Primrose,” came cheerfully from the 
bed. 

Then she went up to Billy. 

‘T’ve come to say ener 
Billy.” 
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“Yes,” he said. 

“Does your arm hurt now?” 

He looked down at it seriously. 

““N-no,” with sad honesty; “it’s 
been an awful quiet time,” he added 
wistfully. 

Miss Primrose’s arms went round him; 
she rested her chin on his dark head. 

““T expect it has, Billy.” 

‘We're playin’ bears, aren’t we? I 
hate cuddlin’, don’t you, Aunt Prim- 
rose ?”’ 

“It’s rather silly for boys, Billy.” 

Her arms tightened about him. 

““T’m the wicked old bear who’s 
hugging you up, only he has just had a 
big dinner——”’ 

‘““Of a lady with a great big face, 
and all stripy like a zebra, and Mrs. 
Haddock,” interposed Billy  con- 
tentedly. 

“Oh, well, no, Billy—never mind 


what his dinner consisted of, dear. 


But it was a big dinner, and so he feels 
rather lazy, and doesn’t hug you up 
tight—at least, not the real tight hug 
that kills——” 

“But he will when he wants his 
supper, won’t he, Aunt Primrose ? ” 

‘**Oh, he will then, of course.” 

There was a pause. Miss Primrose 
caught sight of a red smear on the 
sleeve of his pyjamas. 

‘“Why, Billy, has your arm been 
bleeding again ?”’ she exclaimed. 

Billy followed her eyes; he raised 
his arm and licked the red smear. 

“It isn’t blug,” he said. “TI say, 
Aunt Primrose ’’—he raised an imp’s 
brown face—‘‘ don’t you. ‘quire too 
close ’bout that red bit! That’s what 
dad used to say times.” He fell silent 
suddenly. 

“Tell me what he used to say, 
Billy.” : 

“You see, dad and me was chums,”’ 
Billy explained earnestly, “ and some- 
times I’d get all tore or dirty or some- 


BILLY AT THE RECTORY 


thin’, and dad would look at mother 
and laugh, and say, ‘ Don’t you ’quire 
too close ’bout those tores, my dear,’ 
and then mother would laugh, and 
she’d say, ‘ You’re a pair of school- 
boys!’ You see, mother says things 
different from other pershons. I 
wouldn’t let other pershons call me 
and dad schoolboys. Aunt Primrose,” 
he broke off, “that ole bear’s not 
growlin’ much, is he?” 
Miss Primrose managed a beautiful 
growl. Then her conscience asserted 
itself. | 
“You shouldn’t have let the puppy 
loose, Billy, you know,” she said gently. 
““T will,” Billy said with a frown ; 
“how'd you like to be chained up, 
Aunt Primrose? Tl do it ‘nother 
time, too.”’ 


“Oh, Billy! If you asked ‘Mr. 


Herrick, I daresay he would let you.” 


“All right. Tl ask him, Aunt 
Primrose.” His tone said plainly 
enough that if permission were denied, 
he meant to do without it. But Miss 
Primrose discreetly only heard what 
he articulated, and ignored what he 
expressed. 

“ You was naughty, too, Aunt Prim- 
rose,” Billy observed, staring up into 
her face. 

66 I, Billy >» 

He nodded. . 

‘Yes, you was. Mr. Seldon was 
awful cross with you, ‘cause you 
wouldn’t come to the rectory ’t ’ome.”’ 

“You just imagined it, Billy.” 

“I didn’t, Aunt Primrose. He 
thought you was awful rude, he did, 
truly honest faithful—that’s what the 
ayah used to say when she’d stole 
somethin’ and said she hadn’t (the ole 
bad ayah that went ’way, not the nice 
one) ” His voice had grown 
drowsy. 

“Did Mr. Seldon say he thought I 
was rude, Billy ?” | 
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““No, but I could: tell——” His 
head drooped. Miss Primrose laid him 
down gently, and tucked him in. She 
gave him a final hug. 

“That ole bear’s gettin’ hungry, 
isn’t he, Aunt Primrose?” he said 
sleepily. 

Just as she reached the door Billy’s 
head popped up. 

““Oh—ah, Aunt Primrose!” in a 
stricken tone. 


She came back. 

‘What is it, Billy ?” 

‘“He said I wasn’t to tell you he 
thought you was rude. I forgot.” 

‘Oh, well, never mind, Billy.” 

“It’s awful mean to tell, isn’t it ?” 

“Not as you forgot.” 

‘** And you won’t be awful cross with 
him, will you, Aunt Primrose ?”’ 

She gave the last little tuck in. 

“Not very awful, Billikins,” she said. 


Billy in Spartan Réle will appear in the February IDLER. 


I LIGHT» MY PIPE 


By A. T. JOHNSON. 


WHEN the oil of midnight’s burning, 
And the dark earth lies still and cold, 

I light my pipe and summon round me, 
Memories of those days of oid. 


I light my pipe; once more I chase 
The grouse on purple moorlands dear, 

Hear the gun shot’s echo answered 
From rugged rock and misty mere. 


I light my pipe ; and those old friends, 
Whose eventides are now far spent, 
Are joining me on some spring morning, 

To the land of trout we're bent. 


I light my pipe; and feel again 
The running line, the straining rod, 
See once more the speckled beauty 
Panting on the mountain sod. 


* x 


* * 


Something falls! the day is dawning, 

My waking dreams are fraught with joy ; 
I feel a hand within my hand, 

A far-off voice calls, softly, “ Boy ?” 
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; | YNHE Turko-Bulgarian frontier, 
on the Macedonian side, is 
forbidden country for such as 
we. The land was said by the 

Turks to be enjoying peace and quiet, 
but judging by last year, when they 
described it in the same terms, their 
ideas of quiet differ materially from 
ours. Therefore we two, an English 
and American correspondent, decided 
to explore the tract of country, which 
at this time last year was in a state of 
uproar, to see for ourselves whether 
the fugitive peasants had in truth 
returned to their wrecked homes to 
find perfect peace and comparative 
comfort. An _ application to the 
Governor-General at Salonica for 
permission to travel in the interior was 
refused, which at once changed our 
proposed ‘tour of inspection” to 
something of the nature of a dash 
through hostile country, and a hood- 
winking of the Turkish authorities. 

To get by train from Salonica to 
Uskub was a simple matter, but at 
Iskub our dithculties began. A 
greater scribe was once advised to 
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‘‘buy a ham and see life.” The first 
clause we faithfully carried out, and, 
having hired a three-horse shandrydan 
andan interpreter bearing the honoured 
name of Alexander, we set forth with 
determination to fulfil the second. 
The driver was told the night before 
that we were going in the opposite 
direction, which information he 
promptly passed on to the police, 
who, consequently, had their eyes 
confidently fixed on the road we did 
not go by. - The law of this enlightened 
country enacts that before leaving a 
towu a traveller must have the name 
of the place he is going to written on 
his passport in Turkish and officially 
stamped. Fora long journey a special 
document of prodigious length is 
necessary. But these regulations we 
left for better men to follow, well 
knowing that we should be politely, 
but firmly, confined to the town on 
the first mention of our would -be 
goal. 

In the morning our conveyance, with 
the ponies all abreast, drew up in front 
of “Hotel Turati” with a jingle of many 
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bells. Our baggage, extremely little, 
was all ready, and we stepped into the 
trap as soon’ as it came to a halt. 
Before starting, however—much to the 
disgust of the Turkish driver, who said 
they were the only sign that he was 
going on a long jaunt—we had all the 
bells removed. Away we trotted, out 
of the town and over the hills, through 
the blazing sunshine and the red-dust, 
to the little village of Ptchinia, not 
directly on our route, but at the base 
of a hill on which took place, a week 
before, a remarkable fight between a 
band of twenty-four Bulgarian insur- 
gents and several hundred Turkish 
troops. On a wooden gallery, under 
the low roof of his humble house, an 
old patriarch spread straw mats for 
us. Fried eggs and black bread were 
produced, and the treasure of the 
village, an orange, long hoarded for 
an occasion such as this. 


~Taking a couple of peasants after 
lunch we tramped up the hillside for 
an hour to the scene of the fight. 
Here and there were little heaps of 
stones a foot high. ‘ Turc,”’ said one 
of our guides, crouching to imitate a 
man firing over them. As we reached 
the top of the hill a familiar smell 
struck our nostrils—a smell of Boer 
hill-tops in Natal. Round about were 
more little piles of stones, each with 
a dark stain behind and upon it, with 
a few cartridge cases and old rags. 
The bare ground was scarred with 
holes in which lay scraps of iron half- 
an-inch thick, showing that the dyna- 
mite bomb, the insurgent’s favourite 
weapon, had been vigorously used 
when the Turks made their final 
rush. Fighting from midday till six 
o'clock, this gallant two dozen had 
been driven from hill to hill, until, 
completely surrounded by overwhelm- 


TOWN OF PTCHINIA FROM THE BATTLEGROUND. 
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FREDERICK MOORE, 


LOOKING OVER THE PTCHINIA BATTLEFIELD. 


ing odds, they fought to a finish on 
this hopeless position, where the round- 
ness of the hill-top made it impossible 
to fire at a man more than thirty 
yards away. Next morning when the 
villagers came to bury their bodies 
they found them completely stripped. 
Their clothes were sold by the troops 
in the market at Koumanova. We 
saw the twenty-four graves before we 
left, piled high with heavy stones at 
the base of the hill. 

Halting an hour at Koumanova we 
came upon some of the soldiers of this 
fight participating in a native dance. 
To the haphazard beating of two large 
drums and the bleating of a crude 
sort of clarionet, swung and leapt a 
line of men, their arms twined with a 
grasp of the next man’s shoulder, 
Albanians, soldiers, and Turkish 


villagers, with a big fellow on the 
right waving a handkerchief to keep 
the time. They all had the step and 
never put a foot wrong. Baulked 
against the side of a vine-covered 
hovel and all around sat and stood a 
crowd of sunburned people, fezzed and 
turbaned, hook-nosed and snub-nosed, 
little girls in “shalvas” (Turkish 
bloomers), and villainous Anatolian 
redifs (reserves) ; the whole collection 
taking a vast interest in this untypical 
exertion of their countrymen. As we 
watched this proceeding we were 
spotted by the police, who began to 
get a good bit too inquisitive about 
passports, so we retired gracefully along 
the road to Egri-Palauka. At sun- 
down a big thunderstorm came up 
behind, so we pulled up for the night 
at a lone country ‘“hahn,” or inn. 
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_ die on the floor or the kitchen 
, according to your habit. We 
.1 not sleep, for the plagues of Egypt 
gat hold upon us, but fought bravely 
till the dawn, when we escaped, leaving 
hundreds of dead upon the field. After 
vast deviations to avoid bridges (which, 
as every Macedonian coachman knows, 
are dangerous pitfalls), we made the 
town about ten a.m., crossing the line 
of fire of a Turkish squad at musketry 
practice. I am happy to think that 
we did not inconvenience them, as 
they continued firing regularly during 
our passage across their front. 
Here, on the outskirts of the town, 
a smiling and polite police officer was 
waiting for us, our escape from Uskub 
having been wired on. He jumped into 
our carriage, and, without remotely 
suggesting that he was doing anything 
but seeing to our comfort, never left us 


the entire day, and at night slept at 
the bottom of the stairs. He was a 
person of most charming manners, and 
introduced us to others even more pre- 
possessing, each side bowing and 
smiling, and perfectly aware that the 
other knew what his game was to a 
T. This is one of the most attractive 
points of the game, that it is played 
with smiling compliments over coffee 
and cigarettes, not a shade of expres- 
sion on either side showing when the 
other has scored a point—the subject 
in hand not being most distantly 
alluded to the whole time. Meanwhile 
we cheerfully started for walks to in- 
teresting spots, and were gracefully 
headed off by squads of ever-attentive 
police, who gently insisted on our 
seeing something infinitely more 
beautiful and absolutely worthless. 
He suggested going to Deve Bair, the 
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GRAVES OF THE FALLEN, WITH THE PEASANTS WHO BURIED THEM. 
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~ 


THE TURKISH DANCE AT KOUMANOVA. 


frontier post, where it seemed there 
would be refugees, but this being at 
once applauded, discovered we were 
pressed for time and must return at 
once to Uskub. A “free show ”’ is 
never worth visiting in this country. 

The next morning accordingly saw 
the shandrydan on the road again, being 
seen safely off the premises by the 
police officer, who apologised for any 
lack of attention we might have 
noticed, and watched us, with many 
salutes and a keen eye, start down the 
road which led only to Uskub. 

Some harmless-looking travellers on 
ponies, armed with large umbrellas, 
followed at a couple of hundred yards, 
among them a person in a sort of a 
white coal-scuttle bonnet, enveloped 
in a huge blue cloak. Thus are an 
escort and its officer dressed when the 
feelings of its convoy must not be 


shocked. We pulled up the hood of 
the carriage (not because of the sun) 
and smoked in silence, entertained by 
a mental vision of the police officer and 
the ‘“‘katmakam” (mayor) chuckling 


‘ at turning back two ‘“ Franks” with 


so little trouble, and sending them 
down a road with no off-turnings and 
an invisible escort to see that they did 
not come back. If those worthy 
officials could have looked behind the 
carriage hood ten minutes later they 
would have seen the two lazy ‘‘ Franks” 
vigorously tying their effects into 
portable bundles and trying to per- 
suade a dozen hard-boiled eggs that 
a great-coat pocket was an ample 
abiding place. At every stiff hill they 
got out and admired the view 
especially behind them—-when they 
noticed that the harmless party on 
ponies apparently found the journey 
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extremely hot and were left further 
behind at each inspection. They 
therefore impressed on the Turkish 
driver in strange words but unmis- 
takable tones the desirability of going 
as fast as his three screws were able. 
An hour later, at a convenient bend in 
the road, they immensely astonished 
that worthy by suddenly diving out, 
girt about with haversacks and bundles, 
and pressing upon him a letter to be 
delivered at Uskub that night without 
fail, upon the presentation of which he 
was to be paid his fare; otherwise he 
would have gone back to Palanka to 
try to pick up another load. This 
much through the mouth of the 
equally bewildered Alexander, who 
was then dragged from the box and 
hustled through three acres of standing 
barley before he knew what had got him. 


It came off! How we _ slogged 
through that corn and down into the 
valley, looking back with the perspi- 
ration streaming off our faces, to see 
our driver toiling away through the 
dust, presenting a large and discreet 
carriage hood to the unsuspecting 
escort. Presently a kindly hill shut 
out the road, and at the first hamlet 
we picked up a guide for a place we 
were not going to—though on our 
route—and turned him back half way 
there, waiting until he was out of sight 
to strike our own line by the map and 
the sun. 

Our driver, three or four miles up 
the road would come to a military 
post, where he would tell his story, 
feed his horses and let the escort close 
with him. A couple of hours was the 
most we could count on before the 


A TURKISH BLOCKHOUSE WHICH WAS NOT DIFFICULT TO PASS, BECAUSE THE SOLDIERS COULD NOT READ OUR PASSPORTS. 
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pursuit started. What a day of dodging 
roads and skirting villages, of scramb- 
ling up perpendicular mountain sides, 
and peering for Turkish patrols on the 
red line of high road away below. I 
insisted on covering up the egg shells 
after lunch—peasants don’t eat hard- 
boiled eggs—at which the other lunatic 
roared with merriment. 

At sundown we dropped down 
a ragged hillside 
to a snug little 
village where the 
schoolmaster, a 
Servian, gave 
food and shelter 
in exchange for 
our confidences. 
Of course the 
whole village took 
us for insurgents. 
There were some 
ill-visaged Turks 
hanging about, 
and it was quite 
on the cards that 
they might trot 
over to Kratova, 
half an hour 
away, and come 
back with a 
cheery gang of 
wild Anatolean 
soldiers, whose 
habit in_ these 
matters is to set 
fire to the house 
and stand by to 
shoot whoever comes out. I cannot say 
I spent the first half of that night with 
a tranquil mind, lying on the gallery 
watching the fire-flies and listening for 
the “‘ fire brigade.’”’ However, I woke at 
dawn to find that this rather unpleasant 
house-warming had not come off, and 
an hour afterwards we were scrambling 
up a shocking shaley path, the guide, 
after the custom of the country, walk- 


OUR HOST OF THE STORMY NIGHT. 


ing behind and being shown the way, 
through the cool beech forest of 
Kratova (carefully skirting the town), 
till towards midday the little hamlet 
of Lesnova showed scattered across two 
sides of the valley below. We pushed 
through a couple of dozen barking 
dogs to the old monastery and sat down 
by a fountain in the courtyard, the 
quaint old white and brown-timbered 
structure rising 
on three sides, 
and over the 
wall on the fourth 
stretched the 
valley into the 
blue distance. 
Out came the 
hospitable _— old 
Abbot and his 
monks and 
ushered us up 
the creaking 
stairs to a low 
white - washed 
room. In twenty 
seconds our boots 
were off and we 
were full stretch 
on the comfort- 
able divan which 
runs around all 
Macedonian 
living rooms. The 
usual fried eggs, 
a jug of good 
wine and a doze, 
and at one 
o’clock we were on the climb again, 
up a decent path for once, which 
led over a_ big hill towards the 
town of Sletovo. A delightful town 
it appeared as we looked down on it 
from behind a bush at the top of 
the hill, picturesquely surrounded by 
tents, with even barracks to add a 
charm. The first sight of us from one 
of those tents by any intelligent soldier 
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and our trekking was over. By great 
luck a trail led off to the right, which 
seemed to skirt the tents entirely, and 
away we went down it, concealed by a 
shoulder of the hill. At the bottom 
the trail turned straight into the town. 
There was another path somewhere to 
the right leading away, but how to get 
to it? Just as we had made up our 
minds for a dash through some corn, 
we came on the connecting link, a dry 
watercourse, and were soon on the 
circular tour. But now, while keenly 
watching the tents to the left, an 
ancient, ruined tower appeared on the 
right front. Outside this, with his rifle 
leaning against the wall, squatted a 
sentry, dirging away at the top of his 
voice some melancholy Turkish song. 
He was not more than four hundred 
yards off, and commanded a view of 


half of us, but there was nothing for it 
but to go ahead. I am confident that 
I watched that songster with one eye 
and the town on the opposite side with 
the other. For five minutes our fate 
hung in the balance. Our hats were 
unmistakable—no one but an European 
wears anything with a brim to it in 
Turkey. Once his dull eye was caught 
by our headgear we were booked. But 
the amiable creature sang on, his mind 
probably back in his home in Anatolia ; 
and we dropped out of sight to the 
next stream and took a big drink. 

Late that afternoon a few drops of 
rain came down, a delightful sensa- 
tion to the parched and dusty “ foot- 
slogger’”’ ; but presently this increased 
to sheets of water driven before a cold 
wind, and for half an hour we clung, 
soaked, to the slimy face of a bank, 


THE MOUNTAIN MEN AND OURSELVES. 


BEHIND US STANDS THE BRUSH HUT IN WHICH WE SPENT THE LAST NIGHT OUT. 
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“FOR FIVE MINUTES OUR FATE HUNG IN THE BALANCE.” 


with little mud waterfalls dribbling 
into our boots. Then the storm blew 
over, the path, awkward at any time, 
was like a switch-back skating rink, 
down which we slid and staggered 
with horrible swoops and marvellous 
recoveries, to a boiling yellow torrent 
below, about as fordable as_ the 
Thames in flood. We christened it 
the Orange River with an adjective 


to express disgust, and scrambled off 
to find a resting place for the night 
and get our sodden clothes dried. A 
jumble of straw-thatched, mud-walled 
huts on a hillside was as welcome 
a sight as a hotel d’Angleterre with 


table @héte and hot baths (a mile 
further on waS even a_- more 
attractive looking place, but a 


minaret stood high above the poplars, 
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and we knew we could not venture 
there). 

The headman of the Bulgarian 
village received us with the hand- 
shake that is the sign of friendship, 
and would give us all he had. Sitting 
on a wooden platform under the low 
thatch we pulled off our wringing 
things to the last stitch, half the 
village looking on, absorbed and un- 
abashed. Clad in my “other” shirt 
(which was fortunately dry) and the 
lower half of the other man’s pyjamas, 
I scrambled through the hen-house 
stable to an opening through which, 
and a wall of smoke, I could make 
out a fire burning. My host’s wooden 
sandals were not easy to keep one’s 
balance on. 

With smarting eyes I groped through 
the smoke towards the ‘“‘ window,” a 
two-foot square hole in the wall on 
the floor level, and, having tumbled 
over a three-legged stool, sat on it, 
feet outstretched towards the wood 
fire in the middle of the hard-earth 
floor. Using one smoke to keep out 
another, I lit a pipe, and by degrees 
made out our hostess hanging up our 
garments to dry. The other man 
crawled in, and we sat coughing and 
blinking at the native bread-making. 
A flat, round, earthen dish, was made 
red hot on the fire, then taken off and 
the dough slapped into it. A lid was 
then buried in the embers, and when 
hot enough, put on top of the dough. 
This primitive oven turns out a fine 
crust, but the middle of the loaf 1s 
very pasty. The interpreter now ap- 
peared with an armful of wet things, and 
hung the hats on a bundle of clothes 
and wrappings by the fire, which ina 
few moments squealed, and we dis- 
covered it was the youngest of a family 
fast approaching a score in number. 

After the row had died down, we 
gathered that our ‘“‘room” was 
prepared. This gilded chamber con- 


sisted of the usual mud floor and walls, 
with a straw mat and home-made rugs 
to sleep on, and a couple of red 
bolsters, around which were disposed 
the contents of our pockets in small 
heaps. Here we sprawled and dined 
under the interested eyes of a donkey 
and a huddle of torch-lit natives who 
squatted outside the door. 

In the morning our toilets caused 
much amusement. The assembly— 
which, for ought I know, watched us 
through the entire night—was much 
puzzled over what it seemed to think 
was an attempt on my part to swallow 
a small brush greased with pink paste, 
and broke into a general laugh when I 
parted my hair, being sure I was 
combing it for another reason. 

The torrential stream had subsided 
into a babbling brook when we forded 
it, about eight o’clock, and boldly took 
the highroad to Kotchana. We kept 
this course until within dangerous 
proximity of the town and then struck 
off into the fields. This track through 
other people’s corn almost proved 
fatal. The corn soon became rice, and, 
as you know, rice requires a network 
of canals. Worse luck! it was just 
the season when the fields were flooded, 
and the only way across was by the tops 
of the embankments, which held us high 
to the view of anyone in the neighbour- 
hood. But, worse still! When we had 
gone too far to retrace our steps we 
discovered we were in Turkish fields. 
A Christian is not permitted to carry 
arms in Turkey, so we could trample 
down his corn without danger; but to 
trespass on the property of the man 
with the gun is another matter. Our 
discovery that we were on Moham- 
medan ground came about in a curious 
manner. Suddenly we came upon a dry 
square, in the midst of which were a 
score or more of Turkish women, their 
veils slung back over their shoulders, 
their loose black cloaks laid to one side, 
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working the ground 
in their gaudy 
bloomers. At the 
sight of us_ there 
was a complete 
stoppage of work, 
and a wild flutter 
for veils, but not a 
sound. 

We maintained our 
well- drilled blank- 
mess of expression 
and pressed on, 
soldiers three, single 
file. I wasin advance 
breaking through the 
growth of weeds, 
when I almost 
tramped upon prob- 
ably the husband of 
the harem, stretched 


A DASH THROUGH BRIGAND-LAN; 


“HE DREW A GREAT, GAUDY REVOJ.VER, AND POINTED IT AT MY FACE. 
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prone upon his back across my path. 
There was no way around him; he was 
of portentious proportions and occupied 
the whole breadth of the path. To 
have gone down into the field would 
have been to approach the women, 
not a step towards whom could we 
dare, and on the other side of our fat 
obstruction was only the ditch. Nor 
did I care to pass over the rotund 
gentleman, for he was bristling with 
weapons, and might have some super- 
stition as to the fatal consequences 
of being stepped over. 

“'Vinitza ?”? I shouted. That was 
the town we were seeking the road to. 
But my pronunciation was so bad 
that the sleeping Turk evidently did 
not comprehend it. It had but the 
effect of waking him, and catching 
sight of such an apparition, in such 
startling proximity, at a moment of 
emerging from probably sweet dreams 
of cool chiflics, indeed, even a dignified 
keeper of forty wives can be excused 
for taking mad fright. As_ he 
scrambled to his feet he drew a 
great, gaudy revolver, and levelled it 
full in my face. Where I got the 
composure which saved the situation I 
cannot imagine. Fortunately I did 
not ‘‘ pull my gun.” Before my man 
had got his weapon I had lifted one 
fees and signalled him to hold his 

Te 

‘“‘ Inglese,” I informed him with a 
smile. This performance was followed 
in the same breath by a call to our 
interpreter. That worthy, from a 
covered position in our rear, informed 
his majesty, the Mohammedan, that 
we were English, as I had said. At 
this the old Turk seemed rather 
ashamed of the fright he had dis- 
played, and, slyly tucking his revolver 
into his red sash, stepped to one side 
and bowed us the right of way. 

This day we encountered more 
pitfalls than all the others together. 


How we escaped one after another 
seemed so incredible to the Turkish 
authorities, when we finally allowed 
ourselves to be captured, that they 
gravely suspected we had come by 
‘“‘underground”’ methods, viz., with 
an escort of comitajis. 

We were afraid that the polite Turk 
would hurry into Kotchana and inform 
the authorities that two strange 
‘Franks ’”’ had passed, but as long as 
we could see him he still maintained 
his post, watching the women work. 
About three hours later, however, while 
we were enjoying a refreshing and 
much needed wash in a cool mountain 
stream, Alexander keeping watch 
down the road, our bath was suddenly 
disturbed by the notification from our 
man that a cavalry patrol of half a- 
dozen men was approaching at a gallop. 
There was no doubt in our minds as to 
their mission, so we grabbed our 
clothes and belongings, and without 
waiting to dress, ducked under a low 
wall at the base of the bridge which 
the troops would pass over. They 
drew rein at the bridge, cast hurried 
glances up and down the stream, and 
then spurred their stocky little ponies 
on. In a few minutes we dressed and 
were on our way after them. 

Towards midday our man Alexander 
waxed thoroughly rebellious. He was 
a most submissive servant, while we 
travelled like gentlemen, but his spirit 
rankled under the dangers. into which 
he was led like a blinded lamb. “If 
you are killed,” he would frequently 
remark, ‘‘ your parents will receive 
much money, but what will the Turkish 
Government give my poor mother ?” 
We had not been fair to the boy to 
take him into unknown dangers for 
which he had not contracted, but 
“Sandy”? was rather loose-tongued 
and we could not trust him with our 
project. In skirting Vinitza he laid 
down in a corn patch and refused to 
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budge. The soles, he pointed 
out, had gone from his shoes, 
and now he would let the Turks 
take him and drive the spirit 
from his body. He was resigned, 
all Bulgarians must be martyrs. 
Threats availed nothing, plead- 
ing was of no avail. Finally I 
took his pack from his back and 
carried it as well as my own 
and promised to get him a 
horse, by pay or intimidation, 
from the next Bulgar peasant. 
we encountered. On this condi- 
tion he struggled on to the road. 

The peasants along our route 
were numerous, for it was market 
day at Vinitza, and we hired a 
horse for Alexander without any 
difficulty. Then we _ became, 
however, too conspicuous. We 
gathered fellow travellers to the 
number of probably fifty, all 
intent upon learning every detail 
of our past and our projects. 


‘* WE GRABRED OUR CLOTHES AND BELONGINGS, AND DUCKED 


UNDER A LOW WALL” They soon learned that they 
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could make us neither understand nor 
give them intelligible replies, and they 
turned their attention to our man. 
What wisdom we had kept him igno- 
rant! Three Turks soon joined us, cruel- 
visaged and armed with daggers and 
pistols. They disdained the Christian 
peasants and would speak with us 
direct. When they discovered their 
dilemma their tone became surly and 
insulting. 

We passed through a long, narrow 
defile most fragrant with honeysuckle 
and wild roses, and occasional breaths 
from the pines on the slopes of the 
mountains above. A sense of peace 
pervaded the place, and growing 
accustomed to our insolent com- 
panions, we enjoyed the relief of a 
comparatively good road and no towns 
or encampments. But the pass came 
to an abrupt termination, and there 
at its mouth sat a band of twenty 
roving Albanian soldiers! For a few 
minutes things looked rather nasty, 
but our British and American pass- 
ports, with their huge red seals, were 
so impressive to the ignorant soldiers 
that they feared to lay their hands 
upon us. They asked where we were 
going, and we_ replied ‘‘ towards 
Pechova;” but on falling behind the 
next hill in that direction we deserted 
our peasant following and struck off 
on our own route. 

In half an hour we encountered a 
Bulgarian who lived on a_ hillside 
about an hour’s track off. We joined 
him and wended our way to his hut for 
our last night in hiding. 

Our host’s wife made us comfortable 
on straw mats under the trees, served 
us hot goat’s milk in rough brown 
bowls, and gritty bread. We slept 
under the moon and the stars, satisfied 
that we had doubled our tracks in a 
manner that would evade any pursuers. 
There was not the slightest danger 
that the Bulgarian would report that 


he was harbouring two men who could 
not possibly be anything but foreign 
spies or comitajis, and our safety that 
night demonstrated this to a certainty. 
When we rose in the morning, and 
started off on three miserable ponies 
gathered by our host from neighbour- 
ing mountainmen, we had _ hardly 


proceeded two hundred yards when we 


were challenged by a Turkish post. 
A dilapidated structure of blockhouse 
shape stood at the foot of the hill on 
which we had slept, and our slumbers 
would not have been so peaceful had 
either we or its occupants had an idea 
of the proximity of the other. As 
usual, the soldiers were unofficered and 
could not read, and a high and 
haughty attitude, backed up by our 
red seals, again did the business. 

Two Bulgarians led us on our last 
day’s track to Djuma. As we had 
eaten our host out of all else, he had 
but bread to give us for lunch, but 
while we skirted Tsarevoselo, the last 
town in our way, one of our guides— 
who could enter the place without 
disturbing the authorities—went in 
and procured two large lumps of sugar. 
Sweetened bread and cool water made 
our lunch, after which we plodded on 
until at nightfall we arrived at, and, 
to the delight of Alexander, entered 
Djuma-bala. Here we rested from 
our long march, and watched the 
puzzled faces of the authorities with 
vast enjoyment. How we_ had 
managed to get through was an utter 
mystery to them. Such a thing, they 
said, had never been done before, and 
they sincerely hoped would never be 
attempted again. 

Djuma-bala is on the river Struma, 
about an hours walk from the 
Bulgarian frontier, in the heart of 
the famous Raslog district, where 
the strength of the comitajis is 
greatest, and Turkish suppression 
is worst. At this point we eluded 
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the authorities no longer; not that 
our work was done, but because 
our plans now assumed a new 
modus operandt. The devastated 
district we desired to see lay directly 
to the south, by the shortest way back 
to the railway. By this route the 
lurks would send us without any pres- 
sure on our part. A slight divergence, 
however, was on our programme ; we 


We took daily strolls out into. 
the country, once walking to the 
frontier, when they were much 
alarmed lest we should get across. 
That day they were certain we were 
spies. 

When we went out to bathe sixteen 
soldiers accompanied us and lined the 
banks of the little mountain stream. 
Bathing could be only a ruse; then 


WE RETURN UNDER ESCORT—CAPTURED BY THE TURKS. 


intended to take our way in a south- 
easterly direction in order to strike the 
railway at Drama, where the British 
contingent of the international staff 
now reforming the Turkish gendarmery 
has its headquarters. To get per- 
mission to go by this route took usa 
week. We refused to leave Djuma by 
any other. The kaimakam held out 
for seven days, but could tolerate us 
no longer. 
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they were positive we had arranged to 
be captured by brigands for a share in 
the ransom. On the evening of the 
sixth day of this fiasco, troublesome 
and expensive to the Turks, a young 
officer brought us the compliments of 
the kaimakam and the information 
that an escort of six men would be 
ready next morning to accompany us 
back to the railway by the route we 
had selected. 


Illustrated by G. Buckingham Pocock 


I. 


ED ALISON had written a 
play in one act, and it 


seemed to him good. 

None of his colleagues in 
the office knew of its existence, except 
Livesey. Otherwise they would have 
looked for its immediate production at 
a West End theatre. For never within 
their memory had its author taken 
‘‘no” from anyone. And it was 
unlikely that a theatrical manager 
would score the first point. Thus they 
might have argued. 

Hastily recalled from Oxford by the 
sudden death of his father, Edward 
Alison was considerably shocked to 
learn that for the future his mother 
and sisters would be _ practically 
dependent upon his efforts. He spent 
one week in trying to overcome his 
repugnance to the ‘‘ push” which he 
knew would be required of him. 
Every day during the next week 
he applied at the Clarion offices 
for a humble berth which, solely by 
reason of his importunity, he ultimately 
obtained. From that time forward he 
forced himself to act upon a maxim of 
his own fashioning—“If at first your 


application is not granted, apply, apply 
again.” 

He had been at the office about a 
year when a vacancy occurred which a 
man six years his senior had a bare 
chance of filling. The directors were 
first of all amused at the application of 
the boy Alison for the post, and 
advised him to ask again in ten years’ 
time. He did so in as many 
hours. This they considered an imper- 
tinence, but, after mature deliberation, 
they decided, in recognition of his 
undoubted ability, to give him the 
coveted promotion. Thenceforward he 
unblushingly applied whenever he saw 
a chance of advancement, and as a 
result found himself at the age of eight- 
and-twenty in the receipt of homage 
from middle-aged clerks, who a few 
years before had scowled at him as a 
mere boy about the office. 

This rapid advancement, and, no less ~ 
the salary attendant upon it, could 
hardly fail to stir up jealousy among 
some of his subordinates, all of whom, 
however, admitted his worth. But 
his natural modesty, as opposed to 
his energy in business matters, and his 
complete absence of ‘‘ side,”’ earned for 
him the respect and admiration of the 
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staff in general. Among those who 
most resented his success was 
Livesey. 

Now Livesey was pompous and self- 
satisfied, and, essentially, the last man 
one would select to be beholden to. 
But he was assistant dramatic critic to 
a leading daily, and to him the afore- 
mentioned play must go. Of late 
years Alison had employed much of 
his spare time in play-writing, but this 
particular effort alone, he considered, 
called for serious criticism. 

Livesey took the play grudgingly, 
and it lay on his desk for a week, at 
the end of which time the author asked 
for his opinion. Livesey made excuses, 
and that night took it home with him. 
For three days it reposed on his hall- 
table, where Alison found it when he 
called round unexpectedly. The critic 
was out, so the author left a note for 
him. When Livesey read it he tossed 
it into the fender, but before he 
reached the office next day he had 
read the play and, to his annoyance, 
found it good. 

Flattered by Alison’s frank delight 
at his criticism he volunteered to show 
the work to a brother critic, who pro- 
nounced it exceptional. He in his turn 
submitted it to a rising actress, 
who only regretted her inability, 
through lack of funds, to produce it 
then and ‘there. 

Alison considered this enough to go 
upon. He invited a young friend of 
his, an actor, to lunch, and casually 
asked him whether he knew of any 
manager who required a curtain raiser. 
His friend replied in the negative, but 
added that he believed one-act plays 
were a drug in the market. 

Next day, however, he wired (he 
seldom wrote letters) : ‘‘ Try Hankin.” 

Hankin, ‘“‘ the Drama King,” as he 
was styled, had at that time no less 
than six theatres under his control, 


besides American interests. At four of 
them musical comedy reigned supreme ; 
this restricted Alison to two. He 
tossed up and the lot fell upon the 
Belgrave. Thither he went about ten 
o'clock that night, and accosted a com- 
missionaire in the vestibule. 

‘* Where can I find Mr. Hankin ? ” 

“Sir!” 

‘J want Mr. Hankin. Where is 
he?” 

The man looked surprised. ‘‘I think 
he is in America, sir.”’ _ 

“Oh. Then I will see his repre- 
sentative.” 

“Sir!” 

‘* Who is his representative ? ” 

‘“‘Well, sir,” the man_ replied, 
with some reluctance, ‘“there’s Mr. 
Cumberley.”’ 

““ Very well; I will see him.” 

Fortunately at this moment the 
official espied the acting - manager 
crossing the vestibule. ‘‘“One moment, 
sir,’ he said; ‘I will speak to Mr. 
Sprange.” He stepped up to a gentle- 
man in immaculate dress clothes, who, 
after much whispered explanation, hur- 
ried forward with the air of one who 
expects to confront a lunatic. 

‘‘Good evening,” said Alison pleas- 
antly ; ““I should like to see Mr. 
Cumberley, if you please.” 

Mr. Sprange breathed freely. ‘I 
thought there must be some mistake,” 
he remarked ; “this man said you asked 
for Mr. Hankin.” 

“So I did. But I understand he’s 
not in England. I’m accustomed to 
go to headquarters. However, Mr. 
Cumberley will do.” 

Mr. Sprange did not like this 
stranger's manner. Interviews were 
seldom sought in this manner. 

‘““May I ask the nature of your 
business, sir ?”’ 

“Qh, strictly private.” 

The acting-manager froze. ‘‘ I should 
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recommend you to -call on Mr. 
Cumberley at his office,’ he said, 
turning on his heel. 
Alison stopped him. ‘‘One moment, 
please. You didn’t give the address.” 
The other gave it unwillingly, and 


threw in a parting shot: ‘‘ You will 


probably find it difficult to obtain an 
interview.” 

‘‘ Thanks for that information, my 
friend,” murmured the author, as he 
jotted down the address; ‘I'll act 
se a 

< IT. 


Next day Alison changed a book at 
Mudie’s and, having fortified himself 
with lunch, arrived at the offices of 
Alexander Hankin, armed with the 
play, at a little before one o’clock. In 
answer to his inquiries an urchin, 
attired as page, admitted that Mr. 
Cumberley was in. Had the gentleman 
an appointment ? The gentleman un- 
fortunately had not. 

‘“‘T’m afraid Mr. Cumberley won’t be 
able to see you, sir.” 

“Oh.” Alison reflected for a 
moment. “I think [ll come in and 
wait on the chance.” 3 

‘*No use, sir, I’m afraid.” 

“Pll try it anyway. I’ve plenty of 
time.” 

The boy, unaccustomed to so deter- 
mined a resistance, ushered him into 
the outer office, where several ladies 
and gentlemen, of a more or less 
theatrical aspect, were waiting their 
turn to be interviewed. Somewhat 
condescendingly he took in Alison’s 
card, and presently returned with the 
suspicion of a grin upon his face. 

<* Mr. Cumberley’s compliments, and 


-=*.will you please write and make an 
_ appointment ?”’ 


ye‘ Certainly,” replied the author, 


| producing’a: pencil; with which he 
_ wrote on’ the” back of his card: 


‘‘Shall find it inconvenient to return. 
Will take my chance of catching you 
as you come out.”’ He then bade the 
boy take the card back again. 

It may be safely said that Horace 
Cumberley, sole representative for Mr. 
Alexander Hankin, had never before 
received a like communication. This 
possibly explains why in less than two 
minutes Alison was ushered into his 
presence, to the indignation of the 
theatrical aspirants assembled. 

As he entered, a little fussy bald- 
headed man, whose enormous spectacles 
were strangely out of proportion to his 
size, dashed at him excitedly, saying :— 

“Really, my dear sir, this is most 
irregular. I don’t know you, sir. Will 
you have the goodness to explain this 
intrusion ? ” 

‘Certainly. I have herea play which 


I should like to submit to your 
judgment.” 
‘“God bless my soul, sir! I’ve no 


time to read plays. You must send 
it in and let it take its chance.” 

‘“‘T think,” continued Alison pleas- 
antly, ‘‘that you will not regret 
having read it. I hardly like to leave 
it without your assurance “ 

‘“‘T really cannot continue this con- 
versation, sir,” interrupted the little 
man, darting towards the bell. ‘“ If 
you care to leave your play with us, 
do so. Or come and see me again. 
Henry !” 

The office boy here appearing to the 
rescue, Alison was conducted back to 
the outer room, where by this time 
more people had assembled. He coolly 
took one of the few remaining chairs, 
to the astonishment of Henry, who was 
opening the door. 

“Tm waiting,” was all he said. 
“Mr. Cumberley wants to see me 
again.” Then, producing his novel, 
he commenced to read with the com- 
plete enjoyment of one who seldom 
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feels justified in 
spending an_ hour 
over a book. The 


afternoon wore on. 
One by one_ the 
aspirants were 
granted an interview, 
after which most of 
them left the office 
in low spirits. Still 
Alison read on, until 
a gloomy man who 
had the immediate 
precedence of him 
had taken his de- 
parture, when, in 
response to the call 
of ‘‘ Next,’ he once 
again confronted the 
agent. 

There was a 
momentary _ silence, 
during which the 
little man quivered 
with passion. At 
length he rose from 
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‘HE WAS USHERED INTO MR. CUMBERLEY'S PRESENCE.” 


his. chair and 
spluttered :— 
“This is an af- e “a 
front, sir! I sent 
you away some 
hours ago!” 


“T’ve waited patiently for my 
turn,” began Alison. 

‘“*T won’t hear you, sir ! 
you.” 


I won’t hear 


‘“‘T’m not wanting to talk, sir. I’ve 
come about a play.” 
‘““T won’t read your play, sir. Do 


you realise that I’m a busy man?” 

‘“[’m a business man myself,” re- 
joined Alison. ‘‘I shall be in the City 
late to-night making good the time 
I’ve lost over this interview.” 

‘“T can’t help that, my dear sir. I 
can do nothing for you.” His hand 
was perilously near the bell again. 

“Very well, I will approach Mr. 


Hankin on his return and see what 
he can do for me.” 

The agent opened his mouth in 
amazement at this young man’s assur- 
ance. Approach Hankin? The great 
Hankin, who declined even to have 
speech with his leading lady? “I 
think you will find it difficult, sir,” he 
said blandly. 

Alison smiled. ‘‘ That’s what your 
acting-manager said when I asked 
where I could find Mr. Cumberley.” 

‘““Are you aware, sir, that Mr. 
Hankin refuses to discuss business 
with his leading actors ? ”’ 

“Indeed! That’s very interesting. 
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I'll try my luck anyway. Good 
day.” 

Mr. Cumberley considered a moment. 
If this determined stranger were to 
force h'mself upon the chief—and he 
appeared quite capable of so doing— 
might not matters become rather 
unpleasant all round? For the young 
man he cared not a jot, but how if the 
Drama King held his agent responsible 
for the intrusion? Would it not be as 
well to concede a point or two? 

‘One moment, my dear sir. I 
really can’t have you threatening to 
molest Mr. Hankin in this way.” 

Alison bowed. ‘I’m quite ready to 
come to terms with Mr. Cumberley.”’ 

The little man frowned. Must he 
own himself cornered? It would 
never do to risk a disturbance at head- 
quarters, and after all 

‘‘Leave your play with me, sir. I'll 
stretch a point for once and read it, on 
condition that a stop is put to this 
nonsense. Why, bless my soul, all 
this altercation about a play that 
probably isn’t worth the paper it’s 
written on.” 

* Pll call round to-morrow with your 
permission and settle that point with 
you.” 

Mr. Cumberley smiled in spite of 
himself. ‘‘ Well, well, that’s only a 
figure of speech. But not to-morrow, 
if you please. Let us say in a week’s 
time.” 

Alison shook his head. ‘I can only 
allow myself four-and-twenty hours I 
am afraid. And after all, it won’t 
take you more than half an hour. To- 
morrow, then, about one o’clock. Good 
day and thank you.” 

The little agent gazed after him 
blankly. ‘‘ That’s a very persistent 
young man,” he thought to himself ; 
‘if only his work is up to the standard 
of his assurance he may do something. 
But in such cases it never is,’ and he 


sighed to think of the task he had 
before him. He read the play on his 
way home that evening. That is to 
say, he skimmed it rather resentfully, 
hoping to find that it possessed the 
average thinness of plot and construc- 
tion that he was accustomed to detect 
in the shoals of plays submitted to 
him. Half way through it he turned 
back and began to read carefully. 
Somehow there seemed to be stuff in 
it. On reading it a second time at 
home he considered it remarkable. 
Good first pieces were scarce, and, 
therefore, Hankin must be told of this 
one. 

Punctually at one o’clock the next 
day Alison sent in his name by Henry. 
‘“* Tell Mr. Cumberley I have only ten 
minutes to spare.”’ He spoke brus- 
quely to conceal the gnawing pangs of 
apprehension which were sore upon 
him. 

The urchin had come to regard this 
client as one of the most unique he 
had as yet ushered into his master’s 
presence. A _ shilling, with part of 
which he had yesterday purchased a 
flaring necktie, testified to his being 
one of the most generous. With a 
smiling countenance he delivered the 
message, returning immediately to say, 
‘“Will you please to step this way, 
sir?” 

The little agent rose from his chair 
and bustled forward to welcome the 
young man whom he had already 
begun to regard as his find. ‘“ Pray 
be seated, Mr. Alison,” he said, his 
face shining in his efforts to combine 
business with geniality. 

‘‘Tt’s a warm day,” observed Alison 
quietly. 

Mr. Cumberley mopped his brow. 
‘Well, sir,” he began, beaming 
over his spectacles, ‘‘do you know 
that you have written a remarkable 
little play ?” 
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‘‘Ah! you think it justifies the price 
I paid for the paper ?” 

The agent laughed long and loudly 
now that he could do so without loss 
of dignity. ‘I spoke a little too soon, 
you see. But now to business. I 
expect Mr. Hankin over here within 
a week. I shall instantly submit 
your play to him, and you shall hear 
from us inside of a fortnight at the 
latest.” 

‘‘That should do very well,” agreed 
Alison, and they shook hands warmly. 

The agent showed him out with 
almost oppressive affability, and took 
one minute’s grace in which to assume 
his most frigid air for his forthcoming 
interview with a needy actor. 


III. 


In due course the Drama King 
returned to his native land, and ac- 
cording to promise, Mr. Cumberley 
submitted to him the newly discovered 
play. Accustomed to rely upon his 
agent’s judgment in such matters, the 

reat Hankin soon came to a decision. 

“‘ Offer him fifteen pounds down—or 
say, twenty. I can make use of it in 
New York right away.” 

The same evening Alison received a 
courteous note from Mr. Cumberley 
requesting the honour of his presence 
at the Savoy for lunch on the following 
day. The lunch was good and the 
host’s expressions of his chief’s ap- 
proval very gratifying. Over the 
coffee he quoted the offer he was 
authorised to make. 

Alison reflected. 
pounds down. Yes. 
on each performance ? ”’ 

Mr. Cumberley laughed nervously. 
‘« My dear friend, we are accustomed 
to pay either so much down or so 
much a performance. Twenty pounds 
is what we offer you.” 


‘“H’m! twenty 
And how much 
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“Tell me. Do you pay Mr. Tillot- 
son, for instance, so much down ?”’ 

“My dear sir, Mr Tillotson is a 
famous author.” The little man began 
to show signs of irritation. ‘‘ More- 
over,”’ he went on, ‘‘ you must bear in 
mind that this is your first play. We 
happen to think highly of it, but it is 
always on the cards that the public 
may think otherwise.” 

“T think that is very probable,” 
replied Alison, lighting a cigar; “‘ that, 
however, is immaterial just now. I 
want so much a performance.” 

Seldom had Mr. Cumberley been so 
sorely tempted to violate the sacred 
laws of hospitality. His geniality was 
fast vanishing. ‘‘ Always remember, 
sir, that you stand a chance of losing 
by such an arrangement.” 

The other smiled. ‘‘Or of gaining. 
I think I’ll risk it.” 

The agent puffed hard at his cigar in 
silence. Presently he spoke again. 
‘I will mention the matter to Mr. 
Hankin. But I feel bound to warn 
you that he may resent your rejection 
of what I consider a most liberal offer.” 

When they parted shortly afterwards 
there was noticeable in the agent’s 
manner a distinct coldness, which, how- 
ever, Alison did not allow to affect him 
in the slightest degree. 

The Drama King received the tidings 
with his customary calm. ‘ Twenty 
pounds, not a penny more. If he 
don’t like it he can let it drift.” This 
his representative intimated, a little 
more delicately, to his client by 
letter. 

‘“‘Let me urge you to accept these 
terms in view of your future advance- 
ment,” he added on his own account. 
To this Alison made no answer. But 
having business in the West End the 
next day he happened to pass the 
hotel where the great man had a suite 
of rooms. This Mr. Cumberley in an 
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untimely burst of confidence had let 
drop during their luncheon. 

Acting upon a sudden inspiration he 
turned back and entered the hall, 
where, in answer to his inquiry, he was 
told that Mr. Hankin would never see 
anyone in the hotel. 

‘¢ Just send up my card, will you?” 
he said, with perfect unconcern. 

‘‘Beg pardon, sir. It’s against 
orders,”’ replied the porter. 

Alison produced a coin, the effect of 
which was not lost upon the man. 
‘‘I’m very sorry, sir,” he persisted 
(and he looked it), ‘‘ but he won’t be 
disturbed.”’ 

‘“‘IT don’t want you to disturb him. 
I shall be staying here some little time, 
and shall be obliged if you will point 
him out to me should he pass this way.” 

The coin changed hands. Its new 
owner volunteered the information 
that the distinguished guest was likely 
to be going out, according to custom, 
after lunch. Impressed by the cool- 
ness with which the stranger selected 
a cigar and sat himself down on a 
divan, he no longer mistrusted his 
motives. Alison smoked on luxuriously 
for some time, though feeling some- 
what bored.’ This might mean working 
till midnight at the offce. However, 
it was in a good cause. 

In little more than an hour the 
porter approached cautiously and drew 
his attention to a heavily built, florid- 
complexioned man who was approach- 
ing, deep in conversation with, ap- 
parently, a secretary. 

‘‘That’s ’im,’’ whispered the man. 

The great Hankin stepped .into a 
hansom and drove off sublimely 
ignorant of the very existence of the 
determined young man who was direct- 
ing the driver of another cab, ‘to 
follow the one in front and stick to it 
like a leech.” Arriving at one of his 
six theatres he alighted and passed in 


by the front entrance. This was pre- 
cisely what his pursuer hoped for. 

Alison paid his cab and entered the 
vestibule. Not seeing anyone else he 
approached the box office clerk and 
asked how soon he could see Mr. 
Hankin. The young man, in some 
surprise, replied politely that the 
manager was not in the house. 

“‘T think you are mistaken,” said 
Alison ; ‘‘ I saw him pass through here 
a moment ago.” 

“Oh! In that case, I’ll go and 
inquire,” answered the clerk hastily. 
He went away and loitered in an 
adjoining passage for a suitable length 
of time, at the end of which he re- 
turned with the statement that Mr. 
Hankin regretted, with his compli- 
ments, that he could see no one just 
at present. For once, however, his 
ingenuity played him false, since 
Alison cheerfully announced his will- 
ingness to await the manager’s 
pleasure. 

The clerk looked rather scared, but 
returned to his box, hoping that the 
stranger's stock of patience would 
soon be exhausted. But the irritating 
complacency with which he seated 
himself and began to write in a note- 
book, gave the youth’s optimism a 
rude shock. He was pust considering 
the advisability of warning one of the 
chief’s secretaries, when who would 
walk in but Mr. Cumberley. That 
gentleman’s surprise at meeting the 
author of the play he happened to be 
carrying was as obvious as the cold- 
ness of his manner. Alison accepted 
both without emotion. 

‘‘T am surprised to have had no 
answer to my letter, Mr. Alison,” said 
the agent with some severity. 

‘““T was waiting till I had seen Mr. 
Hankin,” replied the author airily. 

“Tut, tut! DPve told you before 
that you cannot possibly see him,”’ 
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‘‘Pardon me. I have this moment 
received a most courteous message 
from him. He cannot see me just at 


present. I’m content to wait as long | 


as he likes.” 

The little agent looked very per- 
plexed. (Thé youth in the box office 
was making frantic signs to him, which 
were of no avail.) 

‘“‘ This is very unusual, I must say,” 
he said at length, with his back to the 
signaller. ‘I think I will go and see 
the chief on the subject if you will 
wait here.” 

The clerk turned several shades 
paler and started to nibble his pen- 
holder. He still trusted to luck, 
however. 

In a few minutes back came Mr. 
Cumberley looking very grave. 

, ‘© Please to follow me,” he demanded 
pompously, leading the way down a 
flight of stairs and along a corridor. 
Outside a door he stopped to say in 
reproachful tone, “ You should have 
taken my advice, sir; I’m very much 
afraid you’ve spoilt yourself.” 

Alison vouchsafed no reply, and was 
ushered into a dimly-lighted audi- 
torium. On the stage a rehearsal was 
in progress, and in the exact centre of 
the stalls sat the Drama King, sur- 
rounded by secretaries, to one of 
whom he was dictating a letter, while 
at the same time he critically surveyed 
the efforts of his low comedian. Mr. 
Cumberley deferentially awaited his 
opportunity of attracting his chief’s 
attention. In due course he pre- 
sented, ‘“‘ Mr. Alison, the author of the 
little play.” 

Hankin fixed this unknown author 
with a stare which the latter so far 
forgot his position as to return. 

“© Oh,” the great man icmarked, just 
loud enough to be heard by his secre- 
taries ; “I’m told you’ve written a 
clever play, sir. It’s a long time 


since I’ve seen a budding author to 
speak to, but I’ve sent for you to 
hand you back your play so that you 
can try it on someone else.” 

He tossed it over and started upon 
another letter. 

Alison did not flinch. Only he felt 
glad that he had said nothing about 
his chances to those at home, and, 
more especially to one, by name, 
Phyllis. He picked up his play from 
where it had fallen and quietly ad- 
dressed the manager: ‘‘ Excuse me, 
sir, I believe you offered me twenty 
pounds for my work. A written state- 
ment to that effect would be very 
useful to me.”’ 

‘“Come away, come away,” whis- 
pered the little agent. But his chief 
had an answer ready. 

“You should have signed your 
agreement, my man, and made sure of 
your money before you had the cursed 
impertinence to force yourself on me. 
Show the gentleman out, someone.” 

‘‘One moment, please. You forget, 
sir, that you sent me a message which 
gave me the option of waiting to see 
you.” : 

Mr. Hankin, immersed in _corrtes- 
pondence, paid no attention. 

Alison continued: ‘‘I understood 
from your message that you would 
see me sooner or later.” 

‘“ Take that man away,” growled the 
Drama King. 

‘“‘Let me tell you before I go, Mr. 


‘Hankin, that I can call a witness to 


assert that you sent me such a 
message. The man, in fact, who 
brought it me.” 

Hankin rose from his stall and faced 
the young man squarely. He seldom 
left his seat on anyone’s behalf. The 
secretaries exchanged glances. 

‘*Look here, my lad,” he said with 
deliberation, ‘“‘ I’ve trained myself to 
keep my temper under and it’s been a 
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tough task. All the same I advise you 
to get out. I’m not accustomed to this!” 

‘It’s new to me, too,” replied 
Alison. Then turning to Mr. Cumber- 
ley, who stood by, bathed in cold 
perspiration, he said, ‘‘ Will you kindly 
bring your booking clerk here? He 
gave me this gentleman’s message.” 

Mr. Hankin re-seated himself. ‘‘ Go 
and see the man, Cumberley ; if there’s 
any mistake I'll give this fellow in 
charge.” With that he returned to 
his dictation. Alison sat himself down 
in a stall and watched the rehearsal 
with a good deal of interest. Being a 
new experience he found it so absorbing 
that Mr. Cumberley’s return did not 
distract his attention. After much 
whispering on the part of the agent, 
broken by an occasional grunt from the 
manager, the little man nervously 
approached the interested stranger. 
Such callousness at such a moment 
seemed very shocking to Horace 
Cumberley. He tapped the author on 
the shoulder. 

‘‘Er—Mr. Hankin has sent me to 
say that he is satisfied that you 
received an ambiguous message from 
one of the officials. I have severely 
reprimanded the man. And—er—now, 
my dear friend, if you would go quietly 
away I might be able to get you a little 
something for your play.” 

‘‘ Thanks, but I won’t trouble you,” 
said Alison politely. To the agent’s 
horror he once more approached the 
manager. 

‘‘Mr. Hankin, is it any good asking 
for that reference now ?” 

The great man turned round ina 
fury. ‘ By thunder, sir! Haven’t you 
gone yet? In another minute [ll 
give you in charge.” 

‘“As you please, Mr. Hankin. In 
the meantime I have here a play which 
I should like to submit to your notice. 
I’ve already been offered twenty 
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pounds for it, but I want so much a 
performance.” 

There was a dead silence. Mr. 
Cumberley gasped. A secretary snig- 
gered. But the Drama King was 
blessed with a sense of humour, which 
at length came to the rescue of all 
concerned. His appreciation of the 
position was signified by a burst of 
laughter, which threw the rehearsal 
entirely out of gear. 

‘““Give Cumberley your play,” he 
cried ; “‘ Pll produce it in America and 
over here if it’s a go. And look here, 
young man, I'll give you a word of 
advice. If you want to keep the right 
side of me don’t let me see you again 
as long as you live.” 

Alison bowed and retired. On his 
way out he stopped to say a word 
of thanks to the booking clerk, who 
was contemplating suicide. Happily a 
few minutes with this cheery stranger 
induced him to take a more hopeful 
view of life. Seated in his stall the 
Drama King, after his mirth had 
subsided, rernarked twice, ‘‘ That’s a 
confounded smart young man.” The 
rehearsal was then allowed to proceed. 

Next day Alison signed a contract, 
the terms of which were beyond his 
expectations. In a punt that same 
evening, in a peaceful backwater, he 
told his news to one whom it might 
most concern. The eyes of Phyllis 
shone brightly. 


IV. 


Nearly a year has elapsed. Mr. and 
Mrs. Alison are seated at breakfast. 
Something in the newspaper claims so 
much of the former’s attention that his 
wife’s question, as to whether he can 
manage to bring some fish home for 
dinner, has to be repeated. Instead of 
answering her he passes over the paper 
to her, denoting a certain paragraph. 
which runs as follows :— 
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‘In consequence of the great success 
achieved by Mr. Edward Alison’s one- 
act play, ‘ The Man of the Hour,’ Mr. 
Alexander Hankin has commissioned 
that promising young author to write 
him a comedy in three acts. We 
understand also that Mr. Corbyn 
has accepted another play from 
Mr. Alison’s’ pen. This he will 
produce shortly at the New Century 
Theatre.” 

“Oh, Ted!” gasped 
‘‘ what does it mean ? ”’ 


Mrs. Alison, 


“Just exactly what it says, my 
heart. But I like to think that it also 
means I shall never have to be 
‘pushful’ again. If you only knew 
how I’ve hated it.” | 

Mrs. Alison darted round and knelt 
by her husband’s side—a_ position 
which became her well. What she 
whispered to him none but he himself 
will ever know. But her concluding 
words were distinctly audible: ‘‘ Dar- 
ling, did you say you would bring 
home some fish ? ” 


‘SIRS. ALISON KNELT BY HER HUSBAND'S SIDE” 
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OYCE ATHERTON’S bearing was 

| a trifle more stately than usual, 

her head a little more proudly 

poised. Her cheeks were very 

pink and her eyes extremely bright. 

Her glance, with something of appeal 

in it, travelled from one to another 

of the half-rallying, half-concerned 

circle, resting finally on the least sym- 
pathetic face in the group. 

‘And this modern Bayard—this 
preux chevalier —speaks thus of a 
woman? Ofme? Of one whom he 
has never seen ?”’ she said scornfully. 

The girl addressed shrugged her 
shoulders. 

‘‘Correct me, please, if I misquote 
this chivalrous soul; I would not do 
him an injustice. ‘She is like all her 
sex, no doubt, for sale to the highest 
bidder in titles or millions.’ Those 
were luis precise words, were they not ?”’ 

‘Oh, nonsense, Joyce,” Mary 
Hylton replied, with an uneasy laugh. 
‘“You take everything so_ terribly 
au serteux. It was but a jest, of 
course. Men say that kind of thing, 
but it means nothing. He will be in 
the front ranks of those who bow 
before your shrine, and when he does, 
take my word for it, your resentment 


will melt before the magic of his 
smile like snow in the midday sun!” 

‘You mistake; he will never bow 
before me. I shall never know him, 
nor any of the men who ‘say that kind 
of thing,’”’ and the icy voice matched 
the severe young face. 

‘You don’t mean that you—— 

‘“‘T shall decline the—honour of his 
acquaintance.” 

‘And this,” observed the other, 
apostrophising space, ‘‘ is the result of 
an up-bringing in a Devon rectory on 
clotted cream and classics! You are 
too old-world for anything—you should 
have lived in the days of Arthur and 
his knights. Do you realise that he is 
the ‘lion’ of the season—this much- 
abused baronet, diplomatist, traveller, 
millionaire, Hercules and Adonis in 
one ? ” 

‘‘In my opinion he is simply a con- 
temptible—ferson.”’ 

The scathing emphasis clothed the 
innocent word with contumely, and a 
chorus of protests and_ entreaties 
succeeded the short, dismayed silence. 
The matter, everyone felt, had already 
gone too far, and might have unpleasant 
consequences. But Joyce was obdurate, 
and her guests presently departed— 
save one, who lingered with a somewhat 
anx1ous alr. 
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““T ought not to have told you, 
Joyce. My brother was wrong to 
mention an incident discussed at the 
club, and I doubly so to repeat it. Sir 
Denis will seek an explanation of your 
avoidance of him ‘ 

‘To which he is not entitled, and 
for which he will lack the opportunity 
of asking,” interrupted Joyce. ‘Do 
not distress yourself, Mary ; we will 
consider the subject closed.” 

‘Naturally, I should prefer not to 
be involved in any—awkwardness,” 
Mary Hylton confessed, much relieved. 

‘Who would have anticipated her 
taking it like that?” the mischief- 
maker reflected, as she went her way. 
‘“¢T only meant to shake that ridiculous 
pedestal she’s mounted.” 

She might have congratulated her- 
self on a successful issue to her venture 
had she seen, a few minutes later, the 
‘‘beauty’’ who had so innocently 
usurped her position as queen of 
society. 

It was no leader of fashion, no 
conqueror of hearts, who rushed from 
the scene of her humiliation to her 
primal refuge, who hid a curly stricken 
head in her mother’s lap. 

‘‘We won’t know him, dearest, any 
of us, ever, will we? Give me your 
word.” 

And Lady Atherton gave it, with a 
sigh. 

For she who demanded it was the 
apple of her parents’ eyes and the centre 
of their being, and little dreamt she 
was ruthlessly demolishing as fine a 
castle in the air as any well-meaning 
match-making matron had _~ ever 
created. 

‘He will think we are mad, of 
course,’ she lamented resignedly. 

‘Does it concern us, in the very 
least, what such an intensely objec- 
tionable individual thinks?” Joyce 
demanded, with flaming — cheeks. 


‘‘ Perhaps, since we go abroad so soon, 
we may be lucky enough im the in- 
terval not to find ourselves in his 
vicinity even.” 

‘‘For such luck, then, let us invoke 
kind fortune,” was the fervent re- 
sponse, ‘‘for to ‘cut’ a man whom 
everyone in our set 1s manceuvring to 
know is far more easily said than 
done.” 


II. 


The Thewfikieh Company’s steamer, 
the Phtle, with all her awnings up, 
lay moored at the foot of the great 
flight of stone steps which form the 
Luxor landing-place, and lead directly 
into the hotel grounds. The roses and 
geraniums in the trim flower-beds 
drooped their heads languidly, and, as 
the sun rose slowly overhead, the long 
graceful shadows of the date-palms’ 
branches grew shorter and _ shorter, 
until they lay, at last, like stars round 
the trunks of the trees. Over the 
Consuls’ houses the English and Amer- 
ican ensigns hung limply against their 
flagstaffs. The native boats, their 
owners asleep in them, rocked gently 
upon the water, the decks of the gaily- 
painted dahabiyehs around were almost 
deserted, and the breathless silence 
which attends intense heat reigned 
supreme. 

Suddenly a peal of merriment rang 
through the still air—merriment so 
deliciously pure and spontaneous that 
several heads immediately appeared at 
the cabin windows of the nearest craft, 
and as many curious pairs of eyes 
sought eagerly for the fair face that 
must surely match it. 

Lord Atherton, stretched listlessly 
on a deck chair in the most sheltered 
corner of the Phtle, started up from 
his noonday siesta as the joyous laugh 
reached his ears, and gazed frowningly 
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“WWE STOOD WITH FOLDED ARMS AWAITING ORDERS." 


in the direction whence the sound 
proceeded. | 

‘“ Alice, Joyce indulges that young 
dragoman far too much,” he said turn- 
ing to his wife. ‘‘ The fellow is sitting 
—actually sitting—close to her, and, if 
one may judge by appearances, enjoy- 
ing himself immensely. Do you notice 
his attitudes, too?” he added, after a 
pause, annoyance merging in intcrest. 
‘They are just about as ‘Oriental’ 
as mine, and absolutely free from the 
Jeast touch of servility.” 


“They make a group an artist 
would revel in, don’t they?” Lady 
Atherton returned, placidly admiring. 
‘‘His brown face and superb figure, 
together with the rich colouring of 
his dress, contrast so delightfully with 
her red-gold hair and soft snowy 
draperies.” 

“ Humph !” growled Lord Atherton 
unappreciatively. 

‘You aren’t anxious that she 
should lose her heart to a native, I 
suppose ?”’ he inquired a moment 
later, as Joyce’s laugh rang out again, 
and Raschid’s white even teeth became 
visible under his dark moustache. 

‘“My dear Jocelyn!” the lady ex- 
claimed, in horrified amazement. 

‘“*T tell you the man’s manner is that 
of an equal, and——” 

“And?” 

‘““Isn’t that ‘Le Fellah’ in which 
you are so absorbed ? ” 

The tone was gently malicious. 

Lady Atherton called to her daughter 
imperatively, and, as the girl turned 
to obey the summons, Raschid rose to 
his feet, and, standing with folded 
arms, watched her cross the deck— 
watched her with a look in his eyes 
that brought an unusual sharpness into 
the mother’s voice. 

‘* Joyce,’ she admonished, ‘‘I dislike 
to see you talking so familiarly with 
Raschid, and he presumes when he 
sits in your presence.” 

Joyce smiled absently. 

‘“He’s a perfect encyclopedia, 
mother—quite the most entertaining 
and best informed man I’ve ever met. 
He was telling me of some excavating 
expeditions he accompanied, and I 
asked him to be seated. Really, you 
know, the fact of being a dragoman 
does not make the hot weather any 
the less trying.” 

‘Little Radical,” murmured Lord 
Atherton amusedly, 
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‘‘These people are accustomed to 
the climate, my dear. Besides, that is 
scarcely the question. Should you 
think of inviting Foster to sit down 
and converse with you ?” 

‘** Well—no,” acknowledged Joyce, a 
demure smile curling the corner of her 
lips at the thought of the correct man- 
servant confronted with such a problem. 

“It’s precisely the same thing.”’ 


THE LOVE OF A DRAGOMAN 


wish for unpleasant persons ; but need 
we discuss them ? ” 

“Do you think it was quite fair to 
condemn him on hearsay ? The more 
I reflect on that offensive speech— 
especially as perpetrated by an _ Irish- 
man—the more doubtful I feel as to 
the truth of the story.” 

‘But Mary Hylton’s brother vouches 
rOrits”” 


‘* HE STARTED UP FROM HIS NOONDAY SIESTA™ 


‘**Precisely—and don’t allow that 
Syrian to forget it, Joyce,” her father 
remarked conclusively, as he lit his 
cigar and walked to the other end of 
the boat. . 

‘‘T wanted to speak to you about 
Sir Denis Glynne. You recollect that 
—incident?” said Lady Atherton, 
when they were alone. 

‘* My memory is longer than I could 


Lady Atherton paused as Joyce’s 
clear eyes met hers questioningly. Why 
sully so pure a soul with the ignoble 
motives to a jealous mind? She was 
so — so — old-fashioned. Yes, ‘‘ old- 
fashioned ” was the word. The men of 
her ideal world were brave and the 
women saintly—and some measure of 
disillusionment would come all too 
soon. 
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‘It is possible he may have been 
mistaken—or, Mary herself,” was sub- 
stituted for the less charitable sugges- 
tion of the speaker’s knowledge of the 
individual in question prompted, ‘‘and 
I wish I could think so. One of my 
letters this morning contained the news 
that Sir Denis left England about the 
same time that we did. It is more 
than likely we shall meet—English 
people of the same class abroad, drift 
together like straws in a mill-stream— 
and, after all, we cannot spend our 
time dodging a man who may have no 
desire whatever to know us. For my 
part, I should welcome the sight of a 
few clean-looking white faces!” 

Joyce laughed, unsympathetically. 

‘* You promised ; and at least we are 
safe from the ogre on our own steamer. 
To changethe subject, mother—we have 
been here two whole days and seen 
nothing.” 

“T really cannot put myself at the 
mercy of those dreadful donkey-boys 
this weather,” protested Lady Ather- 
ton plaintively. ‘‘ Only to think of it 
makes me ill.” 

Joyce gazed wistfully out—towards 
the Western Plains, where the battered 
Colossi, coldly watchful of the flight of 
centuries, guarded the Theban Necro- 
polis; towards the Eastern Banks 
where the pillars and pylons of Luxor 
reflected the sunshine so dazzlingly, 
and seemed so invitingly near at hand 
—and then back again at her mother’s 
portly person and heated face. 

‘‘And father is hopeless, too. I 
suppose I must depend on Raschid ?”’ 

Lady Atherton hesitated. 

‘* I don’t care to have you running 
all over the country unchaperoned, 
Joyce.” 

‘Well, if one can’t dispense with 
chaperons in the desert——- And 
there are the donkey-boys—and Foster 
could go.” 


‘* Well, perhaps, if Foster goes——”’ 

“Foster, the infallible and _ irre- 
proachable, shall go!”’ And before the 
half reluctant consent was extorted. 
Joyce was organising her party. 

Lady Atherton, watching the little 
cavalcade out of sight, thought of her 
husband’s strictures, of ‘‘ Le Fellah,” 
of Raschid’s much too expressive eyes, 
and of the reprehensible unconvention- 
ality of life in the East. 


IIT. 


‘“‘Raschid,” Joyce said suddenly, as 
they rode out of the Luxor Hotel 
grounds and turned towards Karnak, 
‘‘] imagine you have been up the Nile 
a great many times ? ”’ 

‘* A great many, Miss Atherton.”’ 

‘* And with people like ourselves ? ” 

‘‘T came up once with the Marquis 
of Waterford,” Raschid replied, much 
excercised in his mind as _ to the mean- 
ing of this catechism. 

‘“‘T was wondering whether you had 
ever seen, or travelled with Sir Denis 
Glynne.” 

Raschid gave an involuntary start. 

“IT know him,” he said, after a 
pause, carefully suppressing all signs 
of the curiosity with which he was 
consumed. 

‘* And what did you think of him ?” 

Raschid shrugged his shoulders. 

‘“‘ It is not for a dragoman to criticise 
a gentleman of his rank,” he returned 
deprecatingly. 

‘Which is the Syrian way of saying 
you did not like him?” Joyce sug- 
gested, smiling. 

‘‘Indeed, no, Miss Atherton, quite 
the reverse. I can honestly admit ”— 
he sought desperately for words that 
should not clip the truth—‘ that there 
are few people in whom I am so much 
interested.” 

“*Oh—can you ?” 
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There was something very like dis- 
appointment in the girl’s tone. 

Raschid urged his donkey into a 
trot, hoping thereby to put an end to 
the conversation. That it might be- 
come part of his duty to give folk 
** characters ” had not entered into his 
calculations, and he had an uneasy 
presentiment that anything he was 
tempted to say now might be used to 
his undoing in the future. 

“We hear that he came out about 
the same time we did,” 
remarked Joyce. 

Raschid ignored the note 


of interrogation in the 
announcement. 
“‘This is Karnak,” he 


Said gravely, as the avenue 
of dilapidated sphinxes came 
in sight, and his tone con- 
veyed a mild reproof that his employer’s 
thoughts should be occupied with any- 
thing so trivial as a compatriot’s 
whereabouts when, for the first time 
in her life, she was in the presence of 
the greatest of Egypt’s great temples. 

“We will leave the donkeys here 
and walk on into the Hypostyle Hall,” 
he added, when the hugh propylon 
was reached. 

Joyce followed him silently, occa- 
sionally accepting his help over the 
giant fragments of shattered sculpture 
which strewed the way. Dense 
shadows lay across their path, and 
pillars and pylons towered above them. 
Slender-footed Arabs stepped out 
stealthily from dusky corners with 
their curiously white palms upturned, 
and their sibilant murmurs of ‘ B’k- 
shish, b’kshish,” dropped softly into 
the silence and mingled with it. 

Joyce looked up at the azure sky, 
patching through the devastated 
roof, and then down again at the 
eager brown faces, so like, and yet in 
their pathetic meekress so unlike, the 
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‘““THE NATIVE BOATS... .. +. ROCKED GENTLY UPON 
THE WATER,” 


proud profiles perpetuated in the change- 
less stone which surrounded her. A 
sudden sorrow gripped her throat, a mist 
swept before her vision. The present, 
with its desolation and decay, its flut- 
tering blue gowns, its plaintive voices, 
vanished ; and the vast aisles, peopled 
by her fancy, echoed once more with 
the triumphal measures of bygone 
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ages ; rang with the stately tread of 
moving multitudes. 

“You must come some night; you 
must see Karnak by moonlight,” 
Raschid said under his breath, touched 
by the strange awe on the girl’s up- 
lifted face. 

“Yes, it is! No, it isn’t! Yes, by 
all that’s lucky, it really zs!” exclaimed 
a jovial English voice behind them. 
‘Who'd have thought of seeing you, 
Glynne? Doing as the Romans—I 
mean the Syrians—do, eh? Well, I 
wish I had your pluck—it must be a 
nice cool easy dress for this climate, 
and it’s jolly picturesque too. And— 
why, you haven’t faked your com- 
plexion a bit! How are you, old 
man ?” 

Raschid had swung himself round 
with a groan at the first words. Yes, 
there was no mistake about it. It was 
King—rollicking, dense, unquenchable, 
irrepressible King! He surrendered 
his hand to him with a sigh of resigna- 
tion. 

Foster, his phlegmatic calm stirred 
for once to its very depths, looked 
from one face to another with an 
entirely human interest in his usually 
lack-lustre eyes. Joyce, red and white 
bv turns, stared apprehensively at the 
man who, a few minutes since, had 
been Raschid the dragoman, and was 
now—who? ‘“Glynne” the stranger 
had called him. Whoever he was he 
guiltily avoided her gaze. 

‘““Aren’t you going to introduce 
me?” prompted the new-comer in an 
undertone. 

‘‘Oh, I beg your pardon! Mr. King 
—a friend of mine—Miss Atherton,” 
stammered Sir Denis, feeling unutter- 
ably foolish. 

And then was revealed to him the 
‘society queen’’ whose fame had 
reached him, but whom he had never 
seen—Miss Athe:ton, as the world 
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knew her, a girl with a stately car- 
riage, a beautiful reserved face, and 
truth-compelling grey eyes. 

‘* Did you address our dragoman as 
‘Glynne,’ Mr. King ?”’ she said, her 
glance passing the culprit by as though 
he were non-existent. 

‘Your dragoman? What a joke! 
Ha! ha! ha!” roared Johnnie King. 
‘Your dragoman! If that isn’t—— 
Why,” sobering down as he met 
Joyce’s unsmiling gaze, and saw his 
friend’s agonised expression, ‘‘ you 
don’t mean to say that you didn’t 
know it was Glynne ?” 

“Until this moment I believed him 
to be what he represented himself— 
a dragoman, Raschid, Ibrahim Mit- 
rahenny, whom my father engaged in 
Cairo,” was the cold reply. 

Every pitilessly accented syllable of 
the exaggerated Oriental name was a 
thrust at its unhappy recent owner. 

Johnnie King’s little round eyes 
opened to their fullest extent. He was 
always, he said to himself, making 
some fearful blunder, but this time he 
had put his foot in it with a vengeance, 
and landed Glynne, who was the best 
fellow he knew, in an awful dilemma, 
judging by his downcast air and the 
lady’s uhrelenting attitude. He ran 
his fingers through his stiff red hair 
until it stood on end, and made him 
such a picture of abject and speechless 
misery that even Sir Denis had com- 
passion on him. 

‘* Look here, Denis, what in thunder 
does it all mean—the masquerade and 
the rest ? I’m awfully sorry, but after 
all I only addressed you as Glynne, 
and you are Glynne, you know,” he 
burst forth at last despairingly. 

Sir Denis was roused to self-defence. 

As he drew himself up to his full 
height, and stood before them with head 
thrown proudly back and arms folded, 
looking every inch the patrician he was, 
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SIK DENIS TOOK PITY ON HIM.” 


Joyce wondered within herself that 
they had been for one moment deceived 
by his slender disguise. 

‘““The fact is, King, I was deter- 
mined to make Miss Atherton’s ac- 
quaintance, and she being, as I 
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happened to hear, equally resolved not 
to make mine, I resorted to this ex- 
pedient to attain my object, Lord 
Atherton being actually, though un- 
consciously, responsible for the idea. 
He met me _in -the vestibule of the 
Grand Continental _as.I) was leaving, 
in a costume similar to this, for a 
fancy-dress ball, and taking me for one 
of the men who hang about there on 
the chance of obtaining employment. 
straightway proceeded, in all innocence, 
to engage me for his trip. I recog- 
nised him, and the opportunity was 
too good to be missed. That is all.” 

‘“ But,” said. the bewildered King, 
who by no means realised the position 
of arbitrator into which he appeared to 
be drifting, ‘‘ why shouldn’t you know 
each other, you know ? ” 

‘Well, as to that, do_you remember 
a discussion about ‘reigning beauties ° 
which took place at a’ certain club of 
which we were both members, the day 
I returned from.South Africa ?” 

‘““Er—ye—es,”’ King replied, with a 
sudden change of countenance. 

“T see you understand me. <A 
speech made on’ that occasion was 


' repeated to’ Miss Atherton as having 


originated with me, and she conse- 
quently decided I was not a desirable 
acquaintance.’ Now you were there— 


you can bear witness I didn’t make it. 


Miss Atherton will not ask who did.” 

“But I am bound to tell her,” re- 
tuimed Mr. King with spirit, “since I 
am the delinquent. I have no excuse 
to offer, Miss Atherton, except that 
saying things of the. ‘sott—which we 
don’t mean—is a shorking bad habit 
some of -us have got into. A pretty 
wigging we got from Glynne over it— 
that was his ‘share. And now, I 
suppose, the sooner I make myself 
scarce the better.” 

Sir Denis glanced quickly at Joyce, 
and Joyce at the naturally jolly 
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rubicund face from which the gaicty 
had dropped like a mask. A tiny 
irrepressible smile quivered round the 
corners of her mouth as she regarded 
the real, and evidently repentant 
sinner, What a mole-hill her moun- 
tain had become. Who could care 
what Johnnie King said—who could 
possibly take him seriously ? 

‘« Since I have been forestalled in the 
matter of the ‘ wigging,’” she said 
demurely, ‘‘ wouldn’t you prefer to 
come back to the steamer with us for 
tea?” 

But King, though he pressed the 

hand held out to him with what his 
friend considered most unnecessary 
fervour, was scarcely dense enough for 
that. 
“Tam bent upon sketching the 
‘Fallen Column’ from a new point 
of view before the light fails, Miss 
Atherton ; but to-morrow, if I may 
say, I will come and perform any 
penance you may impose.” 

So the matter was settled, and the 
two left behind walked on for some 
minutes in embarrassed silence. 

‘“‘ Foster effaced himself a long time 
ago,” Sir Denis ventured at |ast. 
‘‘Don’t you think we might dismiss 
those sorry steeds of ours and their 
attendant black sprites, and walk 
home? I know a short cut by the 
river that is ever so much pleasanter 
than the dusty road by which we 
came.” 

Joyce hesitated. _ 

It was the inch Sir Denis wanted, 
and he immediately took the proverbial 
ell. 
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‘** How can I talk to you—and I have 
ever so much to say—when we are 
mounted on those erratic donkeys ? ” 

“* Well ”” conceded Joyce. 

The pseudo-dragoman had his sub- 
ordinates in excellent order 

He waved his hand, and the group of 
animated bronzes vanished even as she 
spoke. | 

But there must have been some 
mistake concerning that short cut. To 
reach Karnak by the road had occupied 
less than an hour—it took fully two to 
return by the river-side, and when the 
truants arrived on board the Phile 
they found Lady Atherton awaiting 
them in a very perturbed state of 
mind. 

‘* Really, Sir Denis,” she began, in a 
tone that betokened some irritation ; 
but the smile that met her was at once 
so warm and so apologetic that the 
speech was never concluded. _ 

‘So the discreet Foster has paved 
the way for me, has he? First, then, 
give me Joyce, dear Lady Atherton ; 
afterwards, scold me to your heart’s 
content.” 


* * * * * 


“It might have been awkward, 
might it not, had Glynne really been 
what he seemed?’ remarked Lord 
Atherton, somewhat mischievously. 
‘‘I was not far wrong when I said 
Joyce was falling in love with our 
dragoman, was I, Alice ? ”’ 

Lady Atherton held her peace. For 
once in her experience the last word 
was a thing she could well afford to 
forego. 
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SIGH went 
out into 
the dark- 


ness! That 
is not in itself an 
uncommon occurrence; a great many 
sighs have gone out into the dark- 
ness on the Thames Embankment. 
This particular sigh was distinctive, 
for it came from the lips of a man with 
whom the majority of those who people 
the Embankment at night would most 
willingly have changed places. 

The Hon. Bobbie Cameron, sitting 
on the seat nearest to the Needle, 
listening in the darkness to the melan- 
choly lap, lap, of the black river against 
its walls, breathed that sigh, as he had 
breathed some half-dozen before, and 
started, as though he had been shot, 
when he heard it echoed from the other 
end of the seat. He could have sworn 
that the seat was empty ten minutes 
ago, when he had come there to indulge 
in melancholy amongst suitable sur- 
roundings; and yet, as he leaned 
forward and strained his eyes, looking 
into the darkness beside him, he could 
distinctly trace the outline of some 
dark form sitting within reach of his 
outstretched hand. The Hon. Bobbie 
was, aS a rule, a very prosaic and 
complacent young man, but he was 
Scotch to the backbone, and he there- 
fore could no more prevent the cold 
shiver that ran through him than he 
could prevent himself from attempting 
to probe the mystery at his side. He 
coughed. There was no response, and, 
pulling himself together, he addressed 
that patch of darker darkness which 
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had so miraculously appeared beside 
him. 

‘“ You seem to be in the blues, too, 
by Jove!” he said cheerfully. “I 
wonder which of us has them worse ? ” 

For a few moments Bobbie listened 
in vain for a reply, then with a sudden- 
ness which made his heart leap a man’s 
voice, full and mellow, broke the silence. 

‘**T have more cause,” said the voice, 
and a laugh that matched the voice in 
its perfection followed the quotation. 

‘“T doubt it,’ answered the Hon. 
Bobbie, and even as he spoke the 
mysterious fascination of that voice 
took him and held him in its sway, 
though he still felt that there was 
something uncanny. about its owner. 

‘* There is no doubt,” said the voice 
again, and now the man seemed to have 
moved a little nearer to Bobbie, ‘“‘ no 
doubt whatever that poverty is the 
worst possible shaft of Fate.” 

“IT doubt it,’’ answered Bobbie (who 
had never been poor and therefore 
didn’t know), with a parrot-like perti- 
nacity for which he could have kicked 
himself. He could tell that the stranger 
turned his face in his direction by the 
alteration of his shape against the 
darkness, but no sound of any move- 
ment reached his ears. 

“You think that to be slighted by 
one particular woman is the worst that 
can happen,” the man of the voice 
continued, with the calm certainty of 
one who states a fact. 

Bobbie would have resented such a 
reference from an ordinary acquaint- 
ance, but the spell of the voice was 
upon him, its half-mocking; wholly- 
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lovely tenderness gave the sentence no 
ordinary meaning. A man who is 
honest and pure at heart is none the 
less manly for being what we call 
“* modest”? in a maid, or “ reserved ”’ 


in a man; a big blush _ suffused 


Bobbie’s face even there in the dark, 
but strangely enough he felt no resent- 
ment for the man whose words had 
called it up. 

‘Do you think,” the beautiful voice 
went on, “that one out of all the 
wretched who lie out under the sky 
to-night is wretched because of slighted 
love—they are not even sorrowing for 
their sins (which might be condoned)— 
they are wretched because they are 
poor. Why, if a fortune had been 
offered, even at the last possible 
moment, to any of the hundreds who 
have elected to change their known 
sorrows for those they do not know (a 
risky speculation) through the medium 
of Father Thames, they would, without 
exception, have turned back and con- 
sidered themselves happy at last.” 

Bobbie sighed, and moved restlessly ; 
he found it difficult to value physical 
comforts so highly. It almost seemed 
to him that the touch of a chilly hand 
had made his warm heart colder in 
the few moments that he had been 
listening to the stranger’s philosophy. 

‘IT can’t agree,” he said slowly. “I 
would give all I have to be—(he hesi- 
tated)—a brilliant orator for one 
evening.” 

The stranger laughed again. 

‘An instance of the irony of Fate. 
I never found it hard to make a speech, 
but at present I would give all my 
powers in that line for fifty pounds.” 

“* Queer,’’ Bobbie remarked, as with 
his head on one side he regarded the 
faint glimmer of light reflected from 
his patent leather shoes. 

“If I could change with you, you’d 
have the tin, and if you could change 
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with me, you’d be able at least to make 
some sort of a show up in the House.” 

‘““T could do that for less!” The 
stranger’s voice, for the first time, held 
a touch of eagerness. ‘‘ Give me the fifty 
pounds to start again with in Australia, 
and [’ll make you a reputation as a 
speaker that will content—even your 
ambitious fiancée /”’ 

The Hon. Bobbie shifted a little, and 
drew in his feet. It was really very 
peculiar, but despite the unnatural 
knowledge of his private affairs which 
the stranger had exhibited, to distrust 
him or discourage his familiarity never 
occurred to Bobbie at all. He seemed 
to have drifted away from himself 
under the spell of that beautiful voice, 
and to discuss his own affairs as though 
they had no particular connection with 
himself. 

“It won’t do,” he said slowly, but 
with conviction. “It’s no good. I’ve 
tried written speeches, and it’s just the 
same. As soon as I get on my feet I 
make a fool of myself.” 

That mocking yet tender laugh 
sounded again from the other end of 
the seat. 

‘““T did not intend that I should 
write one for you. I had quite a 
different idea. To begin with, do you 
believe that every one of us has some- 
where or other in the world a double— 
an exact image of himself ? ” 

The stranger paused and waited until 
Bobbie had replied in doubtful tones :— 

““I don’t know. Anyhow, I have 
never met mine.” 

*“* Excuse me,”’ said the voice affably, 
“you have met yours to-night. I am 
your double.” 

“The devil you are!” said Bobbie, 
and the unexpected announcement 
made him start and stare uneasily at 
the dark shape beside him. ‘“‘ How do 
you know what I’m like to begin with ?” 

““My dear sir, I have, in a select 
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circle to which I used to belong, been 
known by the name of the ‘Hon. 
Bobbie Cameron, M.P.,’ almost better 
than my own.” 

Again that cold shiver of super- 
natural dread froze the Hon. Bobbie 
to his Scottish marrow. How had this 
mysterious stranger learned his name. 
He was certain that he himself had 
given no clue, yet, after a ten minutes’ 
conversation in the dark on the Em- 
bankment, he had stated it correctly. 

“It’s very queer,” said Bobbie, 
‘“deucedly queer! I can’t pretend to 
know your name, of course, but I 
should be very glad to. It isn’t every 
day that one meets a fellow like you.” 

““My name is immaterial. Don’t 
you think so? It might be anything 
or nothing. If it will convince you of 
my bona fides or of your safety from 
blackmail, let it be Mr. Nothing, at 
your service.”’ The shape drew nearer, 
and, rising, bowed low in the darkness 
to the Hon. Bobbie. “Mr. Nothing, 
and when I make my débué in the 
House under your name, the greater 
will include the less.” 

Bobbie, staring steadily at the form 
dimly outlined before him, had no 
means of judging of the stranger’s 
resemblance to himself. Certainly he 


was of the right height, but the dark- 


ness and some long dark garment which 
he wore, so hid his figure that it seemed 
he might have been of any build or age 
imaginable. 

‘Of course,” the Hon. Bobbie re- 
marked after an interval of silence, “* I 
can’t clinch any bargain now—here. 
I can’t take your word for the likeness, 
or for your gift of the gab, but if you 
will give me proof i 


‘Anything,’ said the stranger, 
almost under his breath. ‘“‘ Anything 
you please.” 


Then, for some unknown reason—in 
fact, even at the time Bobbie felt that 


the thought, the suggestion, was not 
his own, that some stronger will had 
forced itself upon him, and he half 
struggled to suppress the words, but 
found himself saying :— 

‘‘Come to my rooms, they’re not far 
off, and we can decide the matter 
to-night ! ” 

He positively gasped as the last 
words left his lips. He by no means 
desired the eerie, and possibly dirty, 
stranger’s presence in his chambers, 
but now the invitation was given, and 
Bobbie held that a Cameron’s word 
cannot be broken or his salt refused to 
any guest, be he beggar or king, it was 
too late to draw back. 

‘“As you wish,” said the stranger, 
and Bobbie rose, veiling his reluctance 
as best he might, and led the way from 
the Embankment and in the direction 
of his chambers. 

Side by side, the stranger and the 
Hon. Bobbie Cameron passed down 
the almost deserted streets that it was 
necessary for them to traverse. The — 
lamps were almost extinguished, and a 
thick mist was wreathing the lower 
stories of the tall buildings on either 
hand ; all was silent and ghostly, and 
few words were exchanged by the men 
as they hurried on their way. 

Bobbie glanced now and again at 
the dark figure plodding along beside 
him. The street down which they 
were passing was long and straight and 
echoing, and Bobbie shuddered as at 
the sudden breath of an icy wind when 
he noticed that those echoes were only 
sounding for one set of footsteps, and 
that to the stranger’s tread no sounds 
rang from the flags. 

When at last they paused at the 
somewhat dark doorway of his cham- 
bers, and Bobbie was fumbling for his 
latchkey with shaking fingers, his 
nerves were so unstrung that the touch 
of the stranger’s hand upon his sleeve ' 
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made him start and mutter a strong 
expression below his breath. 

“Your man ?”’ said the stranger. 

‘** Real old family retainer, wouldn’t 
seem to notice if I went out to dinner 
in my pyjamas,” Bobbie remarked 
reassuringly, as he stooped and hunted 
for the keyhole. 

“Glad to hear the old family re- 
tainer really exists; fancied they 
never did outside novels,” and the 
beautiful voice had a touch of cynicism 
in its tones. 

The key at last slipped into the lock, 
and Bobbie, turning it, pushed open 
the door and ushered his strange guest 
into the hall, and up a couple of flights 
of stairs to the outer door which 
separated his chambers from the stair- 
case. His own tiny passage was but 
dimly lighted, but the door of his room 
stood ajar, and the mellow light of a 
red-shaded lamp, turned low, streamed 
through and reflected itself in the 
polished furniture of the vestibule. 

With a sudden access of confidence, 
born of the presence of his own familiar 
household gods, Bobbie stepped for- 
ward and turned up the lamp. The 
stranger had come forward into the 
circle of its radiance, and Bobbie 
turning sharply round, found himself 
looking into a face with a fortnight’s 
yellow beard upon its chin and an 
unmistakably pinched and hungry look 
about the features. The dark grey 
eyes, set rather far apart, met his own 
upon a level, and there was not a shade 
of colour difference between the blonde 
and rather stiff hair the lamp revealed 
as growing high upon both their fore- 
heads. 

The silence grew a little awkward. 
Bobbie cleared his throat. 

‘“Won’t you take off your coat ? ” 
he said, with his hand upon the bell. 
The stranger smiled, and, after a 
moment’s consideration, undid his long, 
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dark overcoat. It fell apart, and from 
throat to waist his bare skin shone in 
the lamplight a strip of livid whiteness. 
He looked across at Bobbie half apolo- 
getically, half bitterly. 

‘‘ A man must eat,” he said, and the 
beautiful voice sounded very weary, 
and, as he drew the-coat together again 
with bloodless fingers, Bobbie felt 
bitterly ashamed of his callous pros- 
perity, and he turned away, because 
he had, he fancied, brutally forced a 
fellow creature into humiliation. It 
is quite possible that had no such appeal 
been made to the kindness of Bobbie’s 
heart, the stranger had gone from his 
gates that night no richer than when 
he entered them, but beneath his care-. 
fully preserved British impassivity, 
Bobbie carried one of the most tender - 
and sympathetic hearts. 

His first finger pressed the bell, and 
the summons was almost immediately 
answered by his man, Parkes, who 
always appeared so quickly in answer 
to his ring that strangers suspected him 
of listening at the door, when the truth 
was that Bobbie’s chambers were so 
““compact and self-contained,” as the 
agent phrases it, that it was impossible 
for poor Parkes to get far away even 
had he wished. 

** Parkes,”’ said Bobbie, giving the 
stranger a quick, meaning glance, “* my 
friend—er—my friend here has had an 
—er—accident—a misfortune, you 
know, and—er—er——”’ Bobbie floun- 
dered hopelessly between his gentle- 
manly courtesy to his guest and his 
respect for the truth, and resolved to 
carry the matter through with a high 
hand. “ Kindly put out a full set of 
everything necessary, from my kit,— 
it’s certain to fit you ” (to the stranger), 
““and then as soon as Mr.—my friend 
can spare you, come here and lay 
supper. I’m simply ravenous.” 

Parkes, having bowed in his own 
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comprehensive and impressive manner, 
ushered the stranger into Bebbie’s bed- 
room, but returned in less than five 
minutes and commenced to prepare the 
meal, for which Bobbie, after a dinner 
at the Carleton and oysters at the 
Trocadero, had so lyingly declared him- 
self eager. 

Parkes had soon completed his pre- 
parations, having contrived from the 
resources of the little establishment a 
very presentable supper, including an 
omelette, a salad, and a savoury. A 
supper well cooked and well served, for 
Parkes was a “dab” at cooking, as 
he was at most things, being an old 
soldier. 

Bobbie was leaning with his arm on 
the mantelpiece and gazing so intently 
at a photograph in an oval silver 
frame which occupied the place of 
honour, that he did not hear the inner 
door open. The sound of the stranger’s 
footsteps was lost among the rich pile 
of the Turkey carpet, and Bobbie 
started to find him suddenly at his side. 

A flush overspread his face at being 
found gazing at that particular photo- 
graph, but it died away as quickly as 
it had come when he realised the alter- 
ation that had taken place in the 
stranger’s appearance. 

“Great Scott!’ said Bobbie, step- 
ping back somewhat hastily. 

He had expected some resemblance, 
probably unconvincing and incom- 
plete, but that his own face should 
suddenly loom up before him, as out 
of a glass, his own eyes confront him, 
and smile at his astonishment, and his 
own particular parting appear on the 
left side of the stranger’s blonde head, 
was more than his rather unimaginative 
mind had suggested. A flush, born of 
ablution, had brought some of Bobbie’s 
healthy colour into the stranger’s now 
clean-shaven face, and Bobbie’s dress 
suit fitted him in that assured and un- 


obtrusive perfection which only those 
clothes for which one’s tailor has plied 
his busy tape have any right to assume. 

“Marvellous!” Bobbie ejaculated, 
when he had completed a tour of in- 
spection around his double, and it was 
evident that poor Parkes, entering at 
that moment with a bottle of claret, 
quite shared his opinion. 

Setting down the bottle with a 
shaking hand, he stood, his white hair 
all pushed awry in his amazement, and 
his faded blue eyes wide open, staring 
first at one and then the other of the 
two young men who stood upon the 
hearthrug each in precisely the same 
position, each in the same cut of clothes, 
and each with the same pattern of 
white necktie tied in the same manner 
beneath his chin. 

Evidently Parkes could in no way 
decide which was his master, and which 
was the gentleman in overcoat whom 
he had left in Bobbie’s bedroom half 
an hour ago. 

He solved the difficulty, however. 
by bowing at the fire which glowed and 
flamed between them, and remarking 
to it :— 

“Master Bobbie, sir, the supper is 
waiting.” 

With an affectation of heartiness 
that he was far from feeling, Bobbie 
drew up to his own round dining table. 
and directed the stranger to the cover 
opposite. 

It is a shock to see the animal in 
man, the strong primality that bases 
all his refinements, finding expression 
against his will; the body crying for 
its elementary needs, and defeating 
the pride of soul that strives to hide 
them. Bobbie had seen that struggle 
in the stranger’s face as he tried in vain 
to- look towards his host, while his 
eyes, against his will, strayed to the 
creature comforts spread before him. 
Never since his schoolboy days had 
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the Hon. Bobbie Cameron eaten s» 
large and unnecessary a meal. He 
knew that his guest was famishing, had 
perhaps gone hungry for days, and yet, 
did his host stop eating, he would 
bring his own meal to a conclusion. 
Therefore, from the kindness of his 
heart, Bobbie ate and ate for what 
seemed to him an interminable time, 
and heaved a sigh of heartfelt relief 
when Parkes at last removed the cloth 
and left them to their coffee. 

‘““Now for the speech,” said the 
stranger, breaking a long silence and 
startling poor Bobbie, who, what with 
two suppers and the heat of the fire, 
had nearly fallen asleep. 

‘““Oh, yes, the speech,” he echoed 
drowsily. “‘ What shall it be about ? ” 

“Anything. Give me your notes, 
and ten minutes to read them in, and 
Pll make a start!” 

The stranger rose from his chair and 
waited somewhat impatiently while 
Bobbie unlocked his escritoire, and 
took out the notes on the great “ Uni- 
versal Franchise Bill ”—notes compiled 
with such high hopes, and laid aside 
that evening with doubt after his 
failure and Barbara’s coldness. 

He gave them a touch of surrepti- 
tious kindness even now, as he handed 
them to the stranger and felt a pang of 
jealousy as he ran so quickly and care- 
lessly through their contents. 

‘The ten minutes are up,” Bobbie 
remarked in rather sulky tones, as soon 
as the hands of his watch had reached 
the stroke. The stranger nodded and 
rose, while Bobbie, with the expecta- 
tion of a quiet nap, stretched himself 
out in a lounging chair. 

‘“* Mr. Speaker !”’ the stranger began, 
and then from his lips Bobbie’s col- 
lected facts flowed in an unbroken 
stream, fluent, yet so concise, with 
every point brought home, fact piled 
on fact, argument on argument, in a 


manner most telling, and conforming 
to every parliamentary usage. Bobbie 
woke up, emerged from the depths of 
his chair, and put his feet on the floor. 
The subject was one not only interest- 
ing to him, but one very near his heart. 
and, as the mellow voice proceeded, 
and the words he had so often longed, 
yet failed, to say, flowed so easily from 
the stranger’s lips, he felt a new con- 
viction of the justice and fundamental 
rightness of his opinions generate with- 
in his brain. 

“Hear, hear!” he cried again and 
again, in response to some glowing 
burst of eloquence, and when the 
stranger at last ceased speaking, the - 
Hon. Bobbie, throwing aside his 
national reserve, wrung his hand and 
thanked him for confirming and 


strengthening those opinions which he 


had long held, but of whose vital im- 
portance he had, until now, been 
unaware. 

“You forget,” said the stranger, 
moistening his lips with his cold coffee, 
“they are your own opinions, many 
even your own words.” | 

** But, surely,” Bobbie replied some- 
what doubtfully, “‘ you must—er—they 
must be yours, too, or you couldn’t 
express them like that.” 

The stranger raised his eyebrows. 

“It is immaterial. No one will be 
concerned about the opinions of Mr. 
Nothing, of the Thames Embankment. 
for when the speech is made—if I am 
to make it—it will be accepted as 
yours.” 

‘I wish it could be arranged for you 
to speak,” said Bobbie, knitting his 
brows in perplexity. ‘* It seems a mean 
sort of trick to let you do the work 
and take all the reward myself.”’ . 

The stranger laughed. - — 

“Not at all,” he said. ‘SI shoul] 
take the fifty pounds and reach Aus- 
tralia’’—he paused and coughed—“‘and 
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life. You would take the reputation 
and—Lady Barbara.” 

The beautiful voice was almost 
caressing in its cadence, and Bobbie’s 
eyes turned instinctively to the photo- 
graph in the silver frame. 

The proud pictured face, with its 
patrician features, smiled at him with 
a bewitching tenderness, and the large 
brown eyes, half melancholy and wholly 
lovely, looked into his with all their 
living charm. He drew a sharp breath, 


and a haze crept before his eyes. How 


could he bear to part with her? He 
had loved her—his little playmate— 
since they were children together, and 
now the strong love of the boy had 
merged into the stronger love of the 
man. The memory of the last happy 
year in which she had permitted him 
to taste the joys of a “conditional 
engagement,” flashed before his inner 
consciousness. By his own stupidity, 
his own lack of genius, he had already 
angered her, and she had grown cold 
towards him lately, being brilliant 
herself and unable to comprehend the 
tremendous difficulties his slow and 
painstaking nature placed in the way 
of sensational success. .One_ thing 
seemed clear to Bobbie: without the 
stranger’s help, he must lose her—his 
Barbara, to gain and hold whose love 
had been the dearest dream of his ten 
years of manhood—and then through 
his reverie came the tones of the beau- 
tiful voice :— 

“Tf it has such an effect on you, 
to whom all the arguments and facts 
are stale, what might such a speech do 
for your cause, coming with the full 
force of freshness to the ears of the 
members ? ” 

Bobbie rose, gave one final glance at 
the portrait, and turned to the stranger. 

“I should be glad if you would do 
as you suggest,” he said, biting his lip 
nervously. “‘When and where am I 
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to send you the money? The Uni- 
versal Franchise Bill is down for debate 
to-morrow night ; would it be possible 
for you to take part in it then ?” 

“Certainly,” the stranger assented, 
and a tinge of relief, as of a heavy 
strain eased, crept into his tones. “ As 
for money, we must be careful not to 
give anyone the least clue to raise 
their suspicions; you must leave here 
as though you were going to the House 
as usual, and instead, meet me at the 
seat where we met to-night. I will 
come as soon as the debate closes, and 
then we can settle the matter and for- 
get it as quickly as possible.” 

‘It shall be as you suggest,” said 
Bobbie. He lighted his strange guest 
downstairs, and paused a moment at 
the door. 

“Please don’t think me _ beastly 
interfering, but would you like to have 
an advance, say £5, just to carry you 
through to-morrow?” He hesitated, 
doubting his right to say more. 

The stranger held out his hand. 
“Thank you,” he said; “I know you 
mean it kindly, but I would rather not. 
Good-night.” 

He stepped from the threshold, and 
was lost at once in the darkness of the 
entry. Bobbie stood for a moment on 
the steps, listening for the sound of the 
stranger’s footsteps, but none came. 
He closed the door, and set down his 
lamp; his teeth were chattering, and 
his hands were icy. 

“Gone frightfully cold all of a 


sudden!” he said to himself as he 
re-entered his own door. 
a * * * 


Big Ben had just chimed the hour of 
eight when the Hon. Bobbie Cameron, 
walking along the Embankment, sought 
the seat nearest the Needle. It was a 
bitterly cold evening, with sharp 
showers of sleet and a dreary, driving 
rain, and too early by some three hours 
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for Mr. Nothing to keep his appoint- 
ment. Bobbie, after a glance at the 
seat to assure himself it was empty, 
paced up and down, endeavouring to 
keep himself warm. His mind dwelt 
continually on what was occurring in 
the House; would the speech be a 
success, and what would be its effect 
on Barbara? It was characteristic of 
the influence of the stranger’s person- 
ality that never for one moment did 
Bobbie contemplate the possibility of 
failure. He had asked Barbara to be 
in the Ladies’ Gallery, and explaining 
that he would be too busy to meet her 
himself, had arranged with a friend of 
his to see her and her chaperon and 
conduct them to their places. To have 
Barbara actually present was not 
without its risks, but Bobbie had been 
unable to resist the temptation to let 
her hear with her own ears, as well as 
it is possible to hear behind the gallery 
lattice, the fluent oratory and crushing 
arguments which were to pass as his, 
and to bring him reputation and 
SUCCESS. 

‘*It is bound to cause a sensation,” 
he said to himself again and again as 
he tramped to and fro in the teeth of 
the wind. ‘‘ Bound to succeed, bound 
to throw the Bill out if the division 
comes soon enough. If only it were 
my own—if only the speech were really 
mine!” And he clasped his hands in 
an impatient longing. The wild pro- 
ject of going, even at the eleventh hour, 
to the House to tell the stranger that 
he would abide by his own efforts crossed 
his mind, but he knew that it was 
already too late. After a while he fell 
to thinking of Barbara, and how gra- 
cious she would be to him when he had 
seemed to fulfil her desire; perhaps 
he might even induce her to fix their 
wedding day. He stood still, regard- 
less of the rain that was trickling down 
his neck, and leaning his elbows on the 


parapet, stared at the black river as 
it hurried past with a blur of rain 
dimming the quivering reflections of 
lights upon its surface. 

His eyes saw nothing of the river or 
the lights, but a vision of Barbara 
reigning in the old house which had 
been let to strangers ever since that 
black -day, before Bobbie himself was 
a year old, when his father had been 
killed in the hunting field and carned 
home to the wife who had never ceased 
to be his widow, and who had never 
lightened her mourning in the slightest 
degree, either in heart or weeds, 
despite her thirty years of widowhood. 

The hours that passed before the 
light in the tower at the House went 
out were not very long to Bobbie, as 
his mind wandered among his network 
of golden dreams. 

When the familiar signal at last dis- 


_ appeared he gave the bank notes in his 


pocket a cheerful pinch to assure him- 
self of their safety, and resolved to 
take his place upon the sect, so as to 
avoid the least chance of missing the 
stranger, whose coming, he felt, could 
not now be long delayed. 

Bobbie had been seated there for at 
least half an hour, and had already 
grown stiff with the cold and nervous 
at the delay, when he heard coming 
towards him the sounds of slow and 
staggering footsteps. He turned his 
head in their direction, but was unable 
to distinguish the form of the person 
approaching him until it was quite 
close at hand. Then, to his disappoint- 
ment, he discerned it was a woman 
evidently old and bent and in rags. 
who passed him with uncertain foot- 
steps, and, returning after a moment’s 
indecision, sat heavily down on the 
seat beside him. 

Bobbie could not help feeling some 
annoyance at her untimely advent, 
for he had no desire for a witness to’ 
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his meeting with the stranger, which 
might occur at any moment; but as 
time wore on and still no stranger 
appeared, the brilliant idea suggested 
itself to him that perhaps the woman 
beside him was an emissary of the 
stranger, and he racked his brain to 
discover some safe way in which to 
ascertain the truth. | 

The woman herself at last saved him 
the trouble. 

“So you’re another of them, are 
you ?” she said, leaning towards him. 
‘** Another of them that sits and waits 
for the devil to come for ’em and drag 
"em down.” She coughed, loudly, 
coarsely, and the Hon. Bobbie drew 
back before the unmistakable scent of 
gin which floated round her. 

“Oh, yes,” she continued recklessly, 
“wait here long enough, come here 
every night and lie here, get wet 
through when it rains and frozen when 
it doesn’t, go hungry, go ragged, and 
he’ll come for you sure enough !”’ 

Bobbie shivered. Plenty, of his 
Scotch tenants believed in the visible 
incarnation of the Evil One, and here, 
on the dark Embankment, waiting for 
the mysterious stranger, and listening 
to the woman’s wild words and the 
dim but perpetual murmur of the 
river, their credulousness did not seem 
ridiculous, though had the scene been 
Piccadilly ang broad daylight, he would 
have been quite ready to laugh. 

“Have you seen him yourself?” 
he said, with an effort at lightness 
which seemed to irritate the other 
occupant of the bench even more than 
open derision would have done. She 
turned to him almost fiercely. 

“°A course I haven’t; at least ’ow 
could I know if I ’ad 2?” she answered, 
with fretful vehemence. “Do you 
think that old ’Arry’s so green as to 
come walking round ’ere with ’is red 
tights on, and ’is ’orns, an’ ’is toasting 
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fork and all ? ” she laughed scornfully. 
‘*°E’d clear the ’Bankment quicker ’an 
two bobbies wiv four bull’s-eyes each, 
’e would, if ’e come that way. Lor’, no, 
the devil’s a downy cove, ’e is! ’E 
knows the ropes, ’e does. *E comes 
"ere, just like one of ourselves, quite 
friendly like, same as it might be you 
talking to me to-night. Comes an’ 
p’r’aps says ’e’s mis’ble same as you 
are, strings a pretty tale to yer, says, 
‘Come, an’ let’s join ’ands and jump 
in together.” Shows yer the best place, 
paps. Makes to jump with yer, and 
then lets go, an’ you go down alone. 
Down, down, an’ all the while, as the 
water’s choking yer, he’s up above yer, 
grinning and laughing, jeering and — 
mocking at yer » Her voice had 
risen to a harsh scream, her head fell 
back, her eyes were fixed in a stonv 
stare at the rain-swept clouds above. 

As Bobbie started to his feet her 
head fell forward on her breast. 

‘* He’ll come for me,” she moaned, 
almost beneath her breath. “’E’s 
been for me once, and set me all wrong, 
and now he'll come again an’ make 
me drown myself—I know ’e will, I 
know ’e will.” Her voice trailed away 
into silence. 

It was pitiful to hear her ravings, - 
and Bobbie the tender-hearted made 
one final effort to calm her disordered 
fancy. 

‘You mustn’t say such things.”” He 
spoke as quietly and soothingly as he 
could, but she turned on him in a fury. 

‘“Let me be!” she shrieked. “I 
know he will come for me, and for you. 
He will tempt you first with something 
small, and then with something more, 
and he will lead you on—on—-on, until 
you are his, body and soul!” 

Bobbie was silent. It was evident 
that his interference did but rouse her 
to fresh frenzy. He was genuinely 
sorry for her, but powerless to soothe 
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her madness, and so lapsed into quiet, 
only in his mind going over and over 
again the words in which she had 
voiced her delusion. ‘The devil’s a 
downy cove——’’ He broke off his 
meditations with a _ start. Uncon- 
sciously he had imagined the picture 
which she had drawn. In his mind’s 
eye he had seen the silent approach of 
the embodied Evil One to his destined 
prey, had heard in imagination the 
sympathetic, tender words in which 
the temptation would be veiled, and 
his heart leapt as though it had turned 
over in his body. The sweat broke out 
in damp drops upon his forehead. Was 
this not how the mysterious stranger 
had approached him the night before 
when he had mooted his proposal ? 

An icy chill held Cameron in its 
grasp. He tried in vain to stifle the 
thought. 

“He didn’t tempt me, though,” he 
began to argue to himself, and then 
the speciousness of the argument oc- 
curred to him. He laughed hoarsely. 
Was it no sin to deceive Barbara, no 
sin to deceive the men who listened to 
that brilliant speech, or the constituents 
who would be proud of their Member, 
and who loved him for his father’s 
sake? Nosin? Better by far to have 
remained obscure than to purchase 
fame with deceit and love with lies. 

The woman at the far end of the seat 
was snoring. stertorously. Bobbie 
looked at her curiously, as the growing 
light revealed her features. They were 
coarse, flushed, drink-besodden, but 
the wild blue eyes were closed, and she 
had thrown her shabby shawl around 
her head. The Hon. Bobbie sat and 
wondered what her life had been, what 
innocent childhood, what happy girl- 
hood, had preceded this wreck of life 
and all its prospects, and whether her 
sin had been so great as this sin of his. 

The light in the east grew stronger. 


He realised that a new day had dawned, 
that it was useless to wait for the 
stranger any longer, that he had chosen 
not to come. He rose stiffly, for he 
was very cold, paused to lay some coins 
upon the mad woman’s knee, concealing 
them from thievish eyes with a corner 
of her shawl, and set off through 
the awakening streets towards his 
chambers. 

He found Parkes asleep in his chair, 
which always seemed to be standing 
in the middle of the room, because 
there were no corners to put it in. 
Bobbie turned off the light and 
stumbled away to his own room. 

After some three hours of heavy 
sleep, Bobbie awoke with a splitting 
headache, and was but half dressed 
when Parkes informed him that Mr. 
Donald Meredith had called. 

“All right. Ask him to wait. 
Sha’n’t be ten minutes,” said Bobbie 
rather sharply. Hurrying was never 
much to his taste, and less so than usual 
that morning. 

“What on earth does Meredith 
want ?”’ he said to himself. ‘“‘ What if 
he gets talking about anything that 
happened last night, I sha’n’t know 
how to reply. I shall let myself in,” 
he groaned in agony of spirit as he 
knotted his tie with trembling fingers. 
“Why did I ever consent to it at all? 
At the worst I shall be found out, and 
at the best I shall let Barbara believe 
a lie, and—why didn’t he turn up for 
the money ? Oh, why did I ever get 
myself into such a mess ? ”’ 

It was, however, of no use to ask 
‘““why?” the only thing was to be 
careful not to commit himself with 
Meredith, and to get away as soon as 
possible to Barbara. 

Bobbie pushed open his bedroom 
door and advanced towards his visitor 
with some assumption of confidence. 

Mr. Donald Meredith was a young 
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man of middle height, extremely hag- 
gard and nervous looking, a young 
man with pale lips, pale eyes, pale hair, 
and .a manner in private indicating 
extreme weariness, and in public eager- 
ness fanned to a white heat and rapidly 
burning itself out. He was a promi- 
nent member of that younger circle of 
_M.P.’s who find it necessary to obtrude 
themselves and their views before the 
House on dozens of occasions, when 
their fathers at that age would have 
been content to listen in respectful 
silence to the thundering of the mighty 
ones as it rolled above their heads. 
These younger members have, how- 
ever, quite determined that the ways 
of their elders are entirely wrong, and 
they are equally convinced that their 
own mission is to set them right. They 
take everything seriously from the 
‘“*Cat Tax’? to the “Abolition of 
Capital Punishment,” and have so 
expended their: energies in differing 
from -their elders upon every trifling 
matter that they are without the 
power to face a large issue or to judge 
of its effects in future years. 

To this party Bobbie did not belong ; 
truth to tell, he was a little too steady 
and slow and healthy minded to be 
led into their whirligig of conceit, but 
as he happened to think alike with 
them upon the Universal Franchise 
matter and upon two or three other 
points, Meredith was hopeful of making 
him his proselyte. He considered that 
Bobbie’s adherence would be a dis- 
tinct advantage to the party, for 
Bobbie, besides being an extremely 
useful member, was also deemed to 
possess in no small degree that 
mysterious quality so lacking in the 
Meredith fraternity and known as 
‘* backbone.”’ 

‘““My dear fellow,”’ said Meredith— 
he had been lolling against the mantel- 
piece, and listlessly straightened him- 
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self up as Bobbie entered—* how are 
you after last night’s exertion ? ”’ 

Bobbie extended his hand, which 
was seized by his friend with great 
affectation of heartiness and dropped 
(as is the manner of such backboneless 
people) after the limpest possible 
pressure. 

“Not up to much ; caught a beastly 
cold, don’t you know.” 

Bobbie felt somewhat proud of his 
diplomatic reply, and looked down 
quite amiably from his superior height 
upon Mr. Meredith, who had dropped 
into an arm-chair and lay there in a 
crumpled heap. 

““ Ah,”? Mr. Meredith remarked re- 
flectively, “you do look rather fishy 
now I come to look at you, but what’s 
a cold or so after an affair like last 
night’s ? Give you my word, I never 
saw such a thing in my life.” 

“* What does he mean ? ” said Bobbie 
to himself. ‘Little beast, why can’t 
he speak out?” He stood on the 
hearthrug and rocked to and fro with 
his hands in his trousers pockets. At 
length he looked up, but, catching 
Meredith’s eye, looked down again at 
his boots, which was a rare sign of 
embarrassment in outspoken, straight- 
forward Bobbie Cameron. , 

“You know—you see—I mean you 
understand,” he began with some 
hesitation, “ you can realise from your 
own experience, that at a time lke 
that one hardly knows how things are 
going. Do you think it was a good 
speech, then, and likely to help chuck 
the Bill out.2”’ There was a moment’s 
pause, and Bobbie perceived plainly 
that he had somehow blundered. 

‘Well, of all the——!” ejaculated 
Meredith. “I thought you a bit queer 


last night, but, man alive, aren’t you 


awake yet ? Don’t you remember the 
cheering ? Never heard anything like 
it in all my political experience.”’ 
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(That was a very favourite expression 
of that old young man’s.) ‘‘ Mean to 
say you’ve forgotten the House going 
into division, and the Bill being de- 
feated by a thumping majority ? ” 

“The House going into division ! 
The Bill defeated by a thumping 
majority !’’ repeated Bobbie breath- 
lessly. His head spun round, he 
fancied for a moment that he should 
fall, and staggered across to a chair by 
the table. 

He heard his own voice, very faint 
and far away, saying :— 

“Oh, of course. Oh, yes, of— 
course.” He saw his own hand hold- 
ing a fork and waving a devilled kidney 
upon it, while his own very shaky voice 
strove to articulate the words :— 

“* Meredith, old fellow, have a kidney 
—a dinner ; have a breakfast.”? Then 
he lay back in his chair, and, to the 
serious Meredith’s unbounded astonish- 
ment, laughed until he could laugh no 
longer. When he had at last recovered, 
and was continuing the breakfast 
which the other had declined to share, 
Meredith was moved to reprove him 
for his. unseemly levity. 

‘“Man alive, it isn’t a laughing 
matter to have leapt at one bound 
into such a position! A_ perfectly 
unique one! Never in all the course 
of my °» But Bobbie interrupted 
him ruthlessly. 

‘Perfectly unique, I should imagine,” 
and a mirthless laugh rose to his lips 
again. Was there ever, he wondered, 
a politician whose fame was built for 
him in such a fashion, in one short 
evening, by a nameless and mysterious 
stranger ? 

‘* Yes,” Meredith continued, for he 
was hard to check when once he had 
commenced to speak, “perfectly unique! 
If you could be persuaded to join our 
party and help us over the Deceased 
Wife’s Sister’s Bill as you have done 


over this, what influence a man of your 
ability might not wield.” 

‘Pll think of it,” said Bobbie, and 
his conduct cannot be defended, for 
he had no intention of thinking one 
serious thought upon the subject, but 
knew that such a promise was the best 
means of silencing his friend. 

Meredith rose to go. It was part of 
his réle to affect supreme indifference 
to all but political topics, but at the 
door he turned back. 

“Oh, by-the-bye, Bobbie,”’ he said, 
““T saw Lady Barbara and her aunt to 
the gallery as I promised.” His pale 
eyes noted the flush that had spread 
from Bobbie’s brow even down to his 
collar at the mention of her name. 

‘* Believe me,”’ he said impatiently, 
“the best woman in the world isn’t 
worth losing one’s head about. An 
M.P. married is an M.P. spoiled. I 
wanted to congratulate you last night,” 
Meredith continued, swinging to and 
fro as he leaned against the door. “I 
was only a yard or so behind as you 
came out. Didn’t you hear me calling 
you ? I almost shouted.” 

“No,” said Bobbie, this time with 
absolute truth. ; 

“Yes, I followed you out of the 
House, and down a couple of streets, 
and the faster I walked the faster you 
went too, until at last you turned a 
corner, and when I came round after 
you, you'd disappeared completely. 
There was only a blank wall near for 
you to disappear into. I should like 
to know how you managed it.” 

Meredith paused for a reply. 

““T am afraid I must keep that 
secret,” answered Bobbie, with a poor 
attempt at a smile, and after the final 
closing of the door behind Mr. Meredith 
he bowed his head upon his hands and 
gave way to bitter reflections. 

With what a diabolical cleverness 
his fall had been compassed—his strong 
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love and his crushing failure used 
to tempt him—and all arranged 
that he alone out of all the world 
should know that it was not 
Bobbie Cameron whose eloquence 
had caused the ignominious defeat 
of the great ‘“ Universal Fran- 
chise Bill.” 

He went over to the mantelpiece, 
and looked long into Barbara’s 
pictured face. 

“If only I had been content to 
plod on and on and wait, I might 
have won her, dull as I am, at 
last, without this to stick to, this 
reputation that I can never live 
up to, hung round my neck.” 

He purchased for Barbara a 
bouquet of delicate pink and white 
carnations, with the faintest hint 
of heliotrope among them, upon 
his way to Park Lane, but when 
his cab drew up before her aunt’s 
house, he was far from emulating 
the light-heartedness of Disraeli’s 
young nobleman, who “ leaped 
from his chariot into the hall.” 

Barbara’s own maid ushered 
him into Barbara’s sanctum. It 
would be scarcely fair to call it 
a boudoir, for Barbara had just 
lately adopted a new pose, and her 
surroundings were arranged to 
accord with it. Her most recent 
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pose was that of vivacious salon- “!7 S&=MED sHE HAD NEVER BEFORE LOOKED HALF SO LOVELY.” 


leadership, and, consequently, the 
large low room which she called her own 
had been arranged with long wall 
mirrors, numberless chairs, and an 
indefinite, but very strong suggestion 
of culture and space. 

From a seat in the window Barbara 
rose at Bobbie’s entrance. She was 
paler than usual, but at the sight of 
him a flush rose to her cheeks. Her 
great brown eyes were alight with ex- 
citement. To poor Bobbie, as ae 
clumsily laid down his bouquet, ° i 


seemed she had never before looked 
half so lovely. Her trailing gown of 
white cloth, with the faintest touches 
of coloured embroidery, had something 
festal in its daintiness. 

She came towards him with out- 
stretched hands, and for a horrid 
moment Bobbie wondered if he should 
continue to stand there with his arms 
hanging limply to his sides, making no 
response to her greeting. With a 
sudden effort he recovered himself and 
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held out his arms to her, and she came 
into his embrace and laid her head 
down upon his shoulder somewhere 
above that madly beating heart of his. 

“Oh, Bobbie, Bobbie,” she said, 
“how clever of you! You have made 
me the proudest girl in the world. Last 
night as I sat in the gallery and listened 
to you, and saw them bend before your 
words, and heard the cheers and all 
the clamour of applause, I was quite 
glad I had been so cruel to you, because 
it proved that you only needed a spur 
to make you show how great you really 
are.” 

Bobbie smiled. Happily Barbara 
did not see the smile. It must be 
admitted that at first he had under- 
taken to lie to her and deceive her 
with remarkably little compunction, 
but in the agony of hearing from 
her lips those undeserved praises, and 
of knowing how he had earned them, 
the wretched young man tasted to the 
full the punishment of his crime. 

““T am glad you are pleased, my 
dearest,”” he whispered, for he was 
utterly unable to speak aloud. “ You 
know what I want for my reward ? ”’ 

She raised her lovely face, and looked 
him in the eyes gravely, searchingly, 
for what seemed to his guilty conscience 
a full long minute, then with a slow 
sigh of utter content she laid her head 
again upon his shoulder. 

‘I shall be proud to be your wife, 
Bobbie,” she said, with a_ sudden 
dignity and a certain grave sincerity, 
and then clinging to him she added in 
half-frightened tones: “Only _pro- 
mise me you will never look at me again 
as you did last night. I couldn’t bear 
it if you did, Bobbie—such a fearful 
look, so cold, the ghost of you, that 
looked out of your eyes at me! I 
should die, I know I should, if after— 
after—afterwards, you know, you ever 
looked at me like that.” 
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For a moment Bobbie was silent, 
holding her closely to him, and feeling 
how she trembled and how tightly her 
hands were clasped round his neck. 

Very gently he placed her in a low 
chair, and, kneeling beside her, with 
one arm round her shoulders and 
her hands in his, controlled his voice 
and spoke in his natural tones. 

‘* Darling,” he said, “I was very 
excited, and all that—and I don’t 
remember seeing you at all.” 

“You did,” she answered. “You 
looked right into my face. Oh! such 
a ghastly look. There was some sort 
of a bother with one of the horses, 
when we had gone just a little way 
along the road, and, when we pulled 
up against the kerb while they saw to 
it, you came by, walking. I called 
to you, and you turned and looked at 
me. Oh, Bobbie, there wasn’t any 
love in your eyes at all! I lay awake 
thinking of them so long—no love at 
all in them, and they frightened me 
so!” 

*“Look in them now,” said Bobbie 
calmly, and she turned slowly, and her 
beautiful tearful eyes met his grey 
ones, which, whatever they lacked, had 
never failed in lovelight when turned 
to her. She blushed a rosy red as 
she met his glance, and Bobbie was 
satisfied, and for a while forgot the 
part he played, sitting beside her while 
she untied the bouquet and arranged 
the flowers into different coloured 
heaps upon her knee. 

Never since their childhood, or, 
rather, her childhood and _ Bobbie’s 
young manhood, had Barbara been so 
gentle, so sweet to him. She seemed at 
that: moment to have forgotten even her 
favourite pose in the delight of tracing 
with him the growing together of their 
lives, aS now one, now the _ other. 
recalled some half-forgotten incident : 
but at last their thoughts turned 


” 
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to the future, and hers 
ambitions. 

“It is lovely,” she said, running her 
fingers lightly to and fro across his 
broad palm, “it is lovely to have you 
so clever, Bobbie. You and I together 
are what the cricketers call a strong 
combination. We shall be able to 
give fresh impetus to the intellectual 
side of society. We shall get heaps of 
people round us—authors, artists, poli- 
ticians—and you will be king of them 
all ! 29 

‘* And you queen, and your rule will 
be despotic. Darling,” and he cap- 
tured the elusive ‘fingérs in his own, 
‘‘this isn’t a real engagement ring, 
only a conditional one. Won’t you 
‘ come with me now and look for one ? 
I think your aunt will trust me with 
you, and it will be jolly, just you and 
I together.” He felt that, at any cost, 
he must turn the conversation from 
the dreadful topic of last night’s speech, 
and, Barbara agreeing, left him to 
himself while she put on her furs. 

It was perfectly natural that, under 
the circumstances, she should take a 
long time over dressing for the walk, 
and should try on three hats, wondering 
which Bobbie would like best. Had 
she been a little quicker, it is pos- 
sible that Bobbie would have deceived 
her with regard to the great speech 
until the end of his life, and in conse- 
quence, would have been an extremely 
miserable man. 

It fell out, however, that as he sat 
staring into the fire, half of him wild 
with happiness and half of him mad 
with the deceit he had practised, a 
telegram which Parkes had sent round 
was handed to him. He opened and 
scanned it hastily. It was from his 
mother, sent as soon as she had seen 
the morning papers, just a few words 
of congratulation in which Barbara 
was inchided, but it sent his thoughts 


to her 
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flying to that dear mother, and to the 
long dead father whose upright honesty 
and noble courage it was her dearest 
hope his son might imitate. 

He buried his face in his hands, and 
the telegram fluttered to the floor at 
his feet. 

He groaned aloud as he realised how 
far he had fallen from his ideals, with 
what a despicable crime he had stained 
his soul. He was a liar, a cheat; he 
was winning Barbara’s love with a 
falsehood, having, because he could 
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not win his ends by fair means, re- 
sorted to foul. 

He stood up and drew a long breath, 
and squared his shoulders. His re- 
solve was taken. Cost what it might 
(and, to do him justice, he honestly 
believed that it would cost him Bar- 
bara), he would be true to himself—he 
would confess everything. In those 
awful moments of waiting, he tried to 
picture a life without Barbara. He 
had loved her first as boy, and then 
as man, as long as he could remember. 
He had lived for thirty years, and would 
most possibly live another thirty. 
What would those miserable empty 
years be like? He could not imagine, 
and the thought of them was agony. 

When at last Barbara returned to 
him, half shyly and glowing among 
her sables like some lovely rose, the 
sight of his white face, the dark circles 
beneath his eyes, and utter misery of 
his whole expression, struck terror to 
her breast. 

‘* Oh, Bobbie, what is the matter ? ”’ 
she cried. ‘‘ What can I get for you ? 
Is your head worse?” As he strug- 
gled in vain for voice in which to 
answer her, she came nearer and stood 
on tip-toe, with her little hand upon 
his arm, and lifted her face to his. 

‘“ Don’t, Barbara, don’t, for heaven’s 
sake!” he said huskily, moving away 
from her; ‘don’t speak to me, don’t 
look atme. Turn your face away, dear, 
or I shall never be able to tell you.” 

Barbara sat down, loosened her furs, 
and folded her hands. She had known 
Bobbie so long that she absolutely 
scorned the. possibility of his having 
anything serious to confess. 

“Don’t tell me you have a past!” 
glancing at him half archly, half pet- 
tishly, from under her broad velvet 
hat. ‘I always glory so in the impos- 
sibility of your having such a thing.” 

‘““T haven’t,” he answered eagerly ; 


“at least, not as you mean it—mine is 
ail comprised in the last three days. . 
Barbara, I don’t know how to tell you, 
my mind is so confused. You re- 
member that the night before last, 
after I had attempted to speak on the 
Franchise Bill and had failed, you told 
me that no man who wasn’t a leader 
of men would ever fulfil your ideal. 
Well, after that I went to the Troca- 
dero with Meredith. I didn’t stay very 
long, I felt too miserable and Meredith 
is so frightfully conceited and boring.” 

“IT should think he was!” ejacu- 
lated Barbara. “Why, all the way 
up to the gallery last night, auntie was 
miles in front talking to Lady Kerser, 
and he was walking with me behind 
them, and yet I might have been one 
of Mr. Short’s country constituents for 
all the notice the silly creature took of 
me or of my dress (a new one I wore in 
your honour, sir!). He walked along 
as though he hadn’t a minute to spare, 
with his eyes fixed on the carpet 
(instead of on me, as any sensible 
man’s would have been), and as for 
conversation, all he would waste on 
me were guide-book sentences : * These 
are the Minister’s rooms,’ and so on, 
and so on.” Barbara imitated Mr. 
Meredith’s languid tones very success- 
fully, and, even in his grief, Bobbie 
could not help smiling at the imitation. 

“TI was feeling awfully bad,” he 
swallowed painfully, for his throat was 
dry, as he continued; “I understood 
quite what you meant, and I went and 
sat on the Embankment, and thought 
things out. I knew it was impossible 
for me to be a leader of men. I am not 
clever, and I never was. Don’t stop 
me, please, Barbara; you'll under- 
stand in a minute or two. Quite sud-° 
denly, for he wasn’t there when I went 
there, and I hadn’t heard him come 
up, I noticed a man sitting on the same 
seat as I was. He seemed to be in 
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trouble, and he got talking. It turned 
out that he could make ‘speeches, but 
wanted money, and, of course, I’ve 
plenty of tin, and can’t speak at all. 
In the end, after a lot of talk, I took 
him home with me. It turned out 
that he was ravenously hungry, and 
under his overcoat he had nothing on 
but a pair of trousers. I beg your 
pardon, Barbara, for mentioning such 
things, but I feel too mad to know what 
to say. I gave him a mg out of my 
clothes, and when we were dressed 
alike you wouldn’t have known us 
apart. He was my exact double—it 
was he who spoke in the House last 


night——”’ 

Barbara shook her head incredu- 
lously. ‘Pardon me,” she said, “I 
saw. It was you, Bobbie dear.” 


“‘ Barbara, believe me, it was not,” 
Bobbie said hoarsely. “I spent the 
whole night upon the Thames Embank- 
ment waiting for him. I had the 
money with me to pay him, and I 
waited and waited, and, Barbara, he 
didn’t come. No one came at all but 
a ragged old woman. I spoke to her, 
for I thought he might have sent her, 
but she was mad, as mad as a hatter, 
and raved awfully, all about the devil. 
She said he came there in human form 
and tempted the poor wretches who 
shelter there from sin to sin, and lured 
them to ruin and death at last. ‘The 
devil’s a downy cove,’ those were her 
very words; ‘he will tempt you first 
to something small, and then to more 
and more, until body and soul you are 
his.” And after she had fallen asleep, 
I sat and thought and thought. I 
remembered how silently he came, 
how uncanny I felt while he was speak- 
ing, how easily I had accepted his 
suggestion—a hundred little things— 
and, no doubt you will think me mad, 
but I believe it was the Master of Evil 
who spoke in my place last night.” 


MEPHISTOPHELES, MP. 


‘Barbara shuddered, and spoke with 
an obvious effort. - 

“That would explain your awful 
look,” she said, ‘‘if it were so. But it 
is hard to believe.” 

Bobbie sat down on a sofa and looked 
across at her with despairing eyes. 

“* Believe it,”’ he echoed hoarsely, “I 
cannot help myself. As we walked 
side by side together the night he came 
to me, my footsteps echoed from the 
pavement, but his never made a sound, 
and Meredith tells me that he followed 
me for quite a long time last night, 
and when he turned a comer round 
which I had gone a moment before 
there was no one to be seen, and only 
blank walls—no place for hiding near. 
I must believe it, or why did he not 
come for the money he seemed so 
eager about going to Australia with ? 
It doesn’t matter who or what it 
was, and it will make no difference 
to the wrong I have done to you. It 
was not I who scored the success you 
thought mine when you consented to 
be my wife an hour ago; I won your 
consent by trickery and fraud! I 
don’t suppose for one moment you can 
forgive such deceit, such utter untrust- 
worthiness ; it would be adding to my 
folly to imagine it!” 

He choked over his words, and went 
on unsteadily. 

“Barbara, I love you so. I have 
loved you all my life, and it is hard to 
lose you, but I couldn’t bear to deceive 
you, I couldn’t carry it through after 
all. I could never have come up to 
your ideal, so perhaps it is better as it 
is, and however lonely I am, I shall 
hope to see you happy. Good-bye.” 
He came to her side, he diffidently held 
out his hand, but she was looking 
straight before her with cold, proud 
eyes, and did not seem to see. His 
hand fell to his side, and his lips 
twitched pitifully. “‘ Good-bye,” he 
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said again, “God bless you now and 
always, my dear.” 

He turned away and stumbled to- 
wards the door. The handle seemed 
to be lost in some impenetrable mist, 
and while he groped blindly for it he 
failed to hear her footsteps as she came 
behind him. 

Suddenly two soft slim arms were 
thrown around his neck, and Barbara 
kissed him unasked for the first time 
since her childish days. 

“You mustn’t go, Bobbie, you 
mustn’t go,” she cried, smiling through 
het tears. He looked down into her 
lovely eyes. In their depths lurked 
a warmth, a sweetness, he had never 
seen in them before. — 

‘‘ Barbara,” he cried, trembling at 
the prospect of such undeserved happi- 
ness, “I believe you love me after all.” 

“Yes, always,” she whispered, 
‘only for a time I put fame and honour 
first. I know now that I cannot do 
without your love.” 

x % * * * 


Barbara and Bobbie have been 


married for several years, and Barbara 
has gathered round her just the circle 
of brilliant ones that her heart desired. 
As Bobbie often remarks, she is clever 
enough for them both. 

Bobbie himself is still a useful 
member, working hard and long on 
committees and inquiries. Sometimes 
Barbara sees him wrapped in deep 
melancholy when reading some political 
journal’s par. about himself. ‘ Our 
correspondent ’’ wonders, perhaps, 
‘“when the Hon. Bobbie Cameron 1s 
going to make another speech like the 
one of that historical evening when the 
great Universal Franchise Bul was 
thrown out.” 

““ What an oaf you have married,”’ 
says Bobbie regretfully 

‘* Now you really must stop abusing 
my husband,” she says, “and mind, 
if I ever see the least sign of clever- 
ness about you, I shall go straight 
home to auntie, and get a divorce or 
something. I couldn’t bear it if you 


looked as you did when you were 
Mephistopheles, M.P.” 
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By F. HARRIS DEANS 


Illustrated by Panurge 


R. SAMUEL SHIPTON left 

M his old shipmate’s lodgings, 

and walked meditatively 

down the High Street. Every 

few yards he stopped, smacked his 

thigh, and gave vent to a noiseless 

chuckle, regardless of the amazement 
of passers-by. 

A stone thrown by a small boy 
reminded him that he was once more 
amongst civilised people, and was 
expected to behave himself. 

Shaking his fist at the youth, and 
indulging in some wishes for his future, 
with a warmth that the said future was 
only likely to equal, Mr. 
Shipton made for the “‘ Spotted 
Dog.” 

Here he indulged in a glass 
of rum, and a mild flirtation 
with the good-looking, buxom 
landlady. After resting a 
while, he purchased a bottle 
of whisky and some cigars, 
and made his way towards a 
little two-roomed cottage some 
distance from the beach. 

Though he approached the 
house with great caution, his 
step must have betrayed him, 
for when he unceremoniously 
burst open the door, the 
inmate of the cottage was 
ostentatiously in a _ sound 
sleep. 

Poking him sharply in the 
ribs, Mr. Shipton surveyed the 
comfortably furnished room 
with an interested eye. 


“That you, Bill?” in- 
_ quired the owner of _ the 
cottage, _ sleepily, 


he had quivered with pain at the 


poke. 

*“No, it ain’t Bill,” declared Mr. 
Shipton, returning Mr. Gregory’s 
sudden glare with interest. ‘“‘ Don’t 
you know me, George ? ” 

‘* N—o,”’ confessed Mr. Gregory. 
““My memory’s goin’, Sam; you 


wouldn’t believe. Why it’s yow,” he 
cried with sudden enlightenment, as he 
realised his slip in mentioning the name. 
Yes,” agreed Mr. Shipton sardonic- 
ally, “‘it’s me.” 
‘“Have you bin to see Bill?” he 
inquired with interest. ‘‘He don’t 
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live far from here ; he’d like to see you, 
I know.” 

“You take a great interest in each 
other,” said Mr. Shipton coldly. ‘I’ve 
just come from him ; he gave me your 
address.”’ 

Mr. Gregory gave an unintelligible 

nt. 

‘Lor’, it’s warm walking this after- 
noon,” said Mr. Shipton, mopping his 
face. “‘ Very warm. Still got your 
old thirst, George?” he inquired, 
looking round the room. 

“* No—er—yes,”’ was the answer; 
“but I only drink cold tea now.” 

“Ah!” said Sam, taking the bottle of 
whisky from his pocket ; “‘ is that so ? ”’ 

Mr. Gregory hurriedly took down a 
couple of glasses, and a jug of water 
from the dresser. 

Sam mixed himself a glass of grog, 
and carefully lit a cigar. ‘“‘ Now we’re 
doing nicely,George,” hesaid pleasantly. 
*“Me with my whisky and water, an’ 
you with your cold tea.” 

“ For once ina way——”’ commenced 
George eagerly. 

“No, George, no.”’ said Sam kindly. 
‘It sha’n’t be said as I ever dragged a 
comrade from the path of virtue.” 

** You’ve got a cosy little place here,”’ 
he remarked presently, helping himself 
to some more whisky; “I don’t 
wonder at your stoppin’ in and turning 
teetotaler. Not like poor Bill. He’s 
got nothing to keep him at home.” 

““Ah!” said George, reaching over 
absent-mindedly for the whisky bottle, 
and pretending to catch a fly, as his 
friend thoughtfully removed it. 

‘“No,” continued Sam, “I don’t 
wonder that Bill intends gettin’ 
married. And a widder, too.” 

‘* Wot’s that ?”’ said George sharply. 
Wot widder ? ” 

‘* Not being in the habit of frequent- 
ing pubs., and such like low places, you 
wouldn’t know her. He’s goin’ to get 


spliced to the landlady of the ‘ Spotted 
D og ! 999 

“It’s a lie!” roared George. 

““ Them’s harsh words, George,”’ said 
Sam reprovingly, “‘and unbecomin’ of 
a Christian and teetotal man.” 

He gulped down the remainder of his 
whisky. ‘“‘ Leastways, when I say he’s 
goin’ to marry her, o’ course I mean if 


she'll have ’im.”’ 


“Which ain’t very probable,” said 
George shortly. 

“I’m goin’ over this evening with 
Bul,” continued Sam, now forced to 
nurse the bottle for safety between his 
knees ; “to give him a helpin’ ’and.” 

George gave vent to his feelings in a 
short laugh. 

“Tm goin’,” said Sam slowly, “ to 
tell her wot a good sort he is, an’ how 
much better’n all his old comrades. 
That’s me and you,” he explained. 

‘“Wot’ve I got to do with it?” 
demanded George frigidly. ‘* You keep 
my name out of it.” 

“I’m goin’ to make you the awful 
example,” said Sam sorrowfully. 

‘“'You’re a better subject than me,” 
growled George. 

“I know I am,” said his comrade 
humbly, “only if I make myself bad, 
my word wouldn’t have much weight 
with her.” 

““Sam,”? whispered George, looking 
cautiously round the room, as if in 
search of listeners. ‘‘ Sam, we’ve been 
good comrades in our time, ain’t we ?”’ 

‘We ’ave, George, we ’ave,”’ agreed 
Sam with a tear in his eye. 

‘‘ T’ve been a better pal to you than 
Bill. Do you remember that quid I 
lent you, the one that you never paid 
back ? ” 

“* No, I don’t,” said Sam shortly. 

““Never mind that, Sam,’ said 
George quickly, leaning over the table 
and stroking his old comrade’s hand 
tenderly. 
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**Look here, what’s all this?” 
inquired Sam suspiciously, putting the 
whisky bottle by the side of his chair, 
farthest from the table. 

George looked hurt at this want of 
trust. 

“It’s like this,” he said, sinking his 
voice to an almost inaudible whisper. 

“Wot!” said Sam, as_ George 
finished ; ‘‘ me sell my old pal!” 

“‘ Three pounds down,” said George 
softly. ‘Four really, I'll let you off 
that pound you owe me.” 

*“Can’t you trust me to pay that, 


George ?”’ said Sam in a pained tone. 
** Four pounds down, and I’ll do it.” 

George rose and went into his bed- 
room. Left alone in the room, Sam 
indulged in a low chuckle. 

‘** Both of ’em,” he gurgled. ‘‘ Four 
quid from each to run the other down 
in the widow’s presence. Ho, ho, ho!” 

“Here you are, Sam,” said George, 
returning with the money. “It’s a big 
bit,” he murmured regretfully, laying it 
on the table. 

“It’s worth it, George, it’s worth it,” 
said Sam with decision. 
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‘““And now,” he said, pocketing the 
money ; “and now we'll have tea, and 
go round for Bill afterwards to call on 
the fascinatin’ widder.”’ 


* * * * * 


Mrs. Brown, the landlady of the 
“‘ Spotted Dog,” looked surprised when 
the three comrades made their appear- 
ance that evening. 

‘“ ve had the pleasure of seeing Mr. 
Shipton before,”’ she exclaimed archly, 
after the ceremony of introduction had 
- been performed by George with much 
stateliness. 

Mr. Shipton, heedless of the looks of 
his companions, professed himself 
delighted with the fact of her remem- 
bering him. 

“It ain’t usual for anyone to remem- 
ber me on first sight,” he explained. 
** Mine’s the sort of face that grows on 
you.” | 

‘““Ho!” exclaimed George with 
laboured sarcasm, “I thought as how 
you’d chose it yourself.”’ 

“Well,” said Bill, coming to the 
visitor’s support, “‘ you can see as how 
old George didn’t choose his’n.”’ 

‘“Wot’s my face got to do with you ?”’ 
demanded George hotly. 

‘* Nothing, I’m thankful to say,” said 
Bill, hastily disclaiming all responsi- 
bility. 

Breathing heavily, George followed the 
others into the landlady’s private room. 

‘‘T suppose, ma’am,”’ said Sam, when 
they had seated themselves and were 
as comfortable as it is possible for two 
conspirators and a hired miscreant to 
be, ‘‘ that you see a good deal of my two 
old pals?” 

The widow blushed, and looked at the 
toe of her slipper. 

‘““T see them occasionally,” she 
murmured ; “but I’m_ not often 
honoured with the company of three 
gentleman at the same time.” 


“‘ They insisted on me coming to see 
you,” explained Sam. 

“Did it take much persuasion?” 
said the widow coyly. 

“It'd take more to get me away,” 
declared Sam gallantly. 

George and Bill looked at each other, 
as if calculating how much extra 
persuasion they could muster between 
them. 

‘‘T am so fond of sailors,’’ confessed 
the lady naively. “‘ My poor husband 
was a Sailor, so I like them all for his 
sake.” 

“I hope that'll be recorded to his 
credit,” said Bill, feeling he was being 
left out in the cold. 

‘** Hear old Bill,’ said Sam, in the 
tone of one showing off the tricks of a 
pet dog. ‘“‘I knew he’d never let the 
chance slip of paying a compliment. 
He always was a good one with the 
gels.” 

‘“'Was he now ?”’ said the lady in a 
surprised tone; “I should never have 
thought it.” 

‘* Lor’ bless you, yes. You can’t go 
by looks. It’s the wheedling way he’s 
got. It was always a kiss and the 
parson with Bill.” 

‘* Well, I am surprised!’ cried the 
astonished lady. | 

“Mind you,” said Sam, “he always 
married ’em. He was honourable, was 
Bill.” 

Bill heard this description of his 
character as if in a trance; even the 
compliment as to his _ honourable 
conduct failed to give him any satis- 
faction. 

‘“Now George, there,” continued 
Sam, indicating the mirthful Mr. 
Gregory, ‘‘was all for his food. I 
remember once we was all three ashore 
at Bombay, an’ George he was starving. 
So givin’ us the tip, he walks in a shop 
as bold as brass. It’s all right, George,” 
he broke off; ‘‘ you needn’t kick me, 
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I’m not going to tell about the time 
you sneaked the till.” 

** Me!’ gasped the indignant George. 
** T didn’t kick you.” 

*“Now, George, now,” said Sam, 
shaking his head sorrowfully at him. 

In spite of all interruptions, Sam 
insisted on giving the interested land- 
lady an account of the lengths to which 
George would go to satisfy his appetite, 
whilst that gentleman appeared to be 
meditating as to whether a jury could 
bring in a verdict of justifiable 
homicide. : 

After he had related several of his 
comrade’s escapades, which said little 
for the company he was in the habit of 
keeping, or the vigilance of the police, 
the landlady thought to soothe every- 
body’s temper by the production of 
alcoholic refreshments. 

** Why,” began the irresponsible Sam 
again in surprise, “if George ain’t 
drinking. Are you sure you’re doin’ 
right ?”’ he inquired anxiously. 


With an effort that almost choked 
him, George said he was positive. 

** Ah, well! I was only warning you. 
I remember the last time the doctor 
ordered him cold tea,’’ he continued 
reminiscently, ‘‘we had to hold him 
down night and day for three days, and 
give him a rat trap to hold in his hand 
to comfort him.” 

In a hysterical tone, George muttered 
something about a “breath of fresh 
air,” and left the room hurriedly. 

For the next hour or so, Sam enter- 
tained himself and his fair listener with 
detailing the always amusing, but 
rarely creditable, doings of his com- 
rades. Now raising the collapsed and 
quivering Bill to the highest peaks of 
virtue, and then dropping him with a 
sickening thud to the level of George. 

Owing to Bill’s shaken condition, and 
the waiting George’s “ breath of fresh 
air,”’ he managed to reach his temporary 
lodgings about twenty seconds ahead of 
his comrades. 


All 
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The next morning, when the now 
re-united comrades, George and Bill, 
visited the “‘Spotted Dog” for their 
midday appetiser, they were amazed 
to hear sounds of revelry issuing from 
the landlady’s private parlour. 

Hastily draining their glasses, they 
left hurriedly,and adjourned to George’s 
cottage to hold a consultation. 

‘“'Wot’s to be done ? ” inquired Bill 
sourly. 

““There’s only one thing,” said 
George with decision, ‘and that’s to 
tell her tales about him.” 

Bill sniffed his contempt. 

“We've got such good characters 
ourselves, she’s likely to believe us, 
ain’t she?” he inquired sarcastically. 

** She believed him,” rejoined EOIES 
shortly. 

“So did we,” growled the indignant 
Bill. “It’s a way he has.” 

George moodily acknowledged that 
in view of their recently acquired 
reputations, their indictment of Sam’s 
would not carry much weight. ‘‘ How 
would it do,” he suggested suddenly, 
after turning the matter over in his 
mind for some minutes, “‘ to write and 
ask old Joe down for a little holiday ? ” 

“Wot, Joe Brown ? The very man. 
He’d do more damage to Sam in an 
hour than we could in a year.” 

After having with much trouble 
succeeded in penning an invitation to 
Mr. Brown to come and give his old 
shipmates a look up, they returned to 
the “ Spotted Dog.” Rather than give 
Sam a free hand with the widow, they 
were firmly resolved to throw overboard 
their lifelong habits of temperance, and 
spend the whole of their spare time 
there. 

This plan they resolutely carried out 
for the next few days. They were the 
first in in the morning, and the last out 
at night. Never leaving except at the 
eamest request of the potman. 


Luckily for the sanity of the local 
policeman, who had been forced to 
seriously study the new Act, Mr. Brown 
paid his visit in the course of a few 
days. 

He arrived at George’s ere just 
as he and Bill were toying with a pair of 
red herrings apiece, with the praise- 
worthy object of raising a thirst likely to 
last them through the whole evening. 

They received Mr. Brown with a 
warmth that gave rise to considerable 
doubts in his mind as to his wisdom in 
coming. A long and sad study of 
mankind had taught him that the only 
time people were glad to hear about 
him was when they were in trouble. 

After many false starts, and with 
occasional promptings from Bill, George 
related the misdoings of Sam to the 
horrified Mr. Brown. | 

““And you want me to knock him 
out ? ’’ he remarked, as George finished. 

George signified that such was their 
earnest desire. 

** And how d’ye know as I sha’n’t go 
in for the widder meself ? ’? he inquired 
humorously. 

George looked at Bill and smiled. 

““Oh, we ain’t frightened of that,” 
he returned confidently. 

“Ho!” cried Mr. Brown with sudden 
fierceness, “‘ and why not, may I ask ?” 

George surveyed Mr. Brown's 
muscular form, and decided not to give 
his reasons. 

‘* Suppose we go round and see her 
now,” put in Bill hurriedly. “‘ So long 
as She doesn’t marry Sam, I don’t much 
mind who has her, and she might take 
a fancy to you.” 

‘‘ There’s no accountin’ for tastes,” 
added George. 

Signifying his readiness to make the | 
acquaintance of the interesting widow, 
Mr. Brown was conducted by his two 
hosts to the “‘ Spotted Dog.” 


‘“D’ye hear them?” whispered 
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George, as they made their way toward 
the inner room. 

Throwing open the door, the three 
men entered, and surprised the wily 
Sam in the act of bestowing a chaste 
salute on the widow’s brow. 

“Let me introduce my friend, Mr. 
Joseph Brown,” said George, with a 
vindictive glance at his one time 
ally. 

The widow, half rising from her 
chair, screamed “Joe! You! Ain’t 
you dead? I thought you were 
drowned.” | 

“* Not that I knows of,” declared Mr. 
Brown, scratching his head in amaze- 
‘ment. 


A GREETING 


SHIPMATES 


To the alarm of the three men, and 
also Mr. Brown, the lady darted at her 
new-found husband, and threw her 
arms about his neck. 

‘ Lor’,” gasped the horrified Gesiee 
“she can’t surely know what she’s 
doing.” 

‘*Oh, Joe,” murmured the widow, 
from the breast of the uneasy Mr. 
Brown, “to think you weren’t really 
drowned after all, and you’ve come 
back to me.” 

George looked at Bill, and Bill looked 
at Sam, and then without a word, the 
three men stole from the room, and left 
the re-united couple to their new-found 
bliss. 


TO WINTER 


By LOUISE LANE 


COME, Winter, come, and step with me, 
In measured dance and revelry 
We'll tread the merry season ; 
Your chill embrace provokes no fear, 
I'll meet your frown with right good cheer 
And jollity in reason. 


A welcome warm for frost and snow, 
An’ you will bring the mistletoe 
In all its ancient glory! 
For maids are maids, the same to-day, 
And we can meet them half the way, 
As in the old, old story. 


There’s glory in a Winters night! . 
The yule-log casts a crimson light, 
Its sparks are bravely flying. 
The tale and joke goes gaily round, 
While clanging chimes and carols sound, 
Our festive song outvying. 


The old year hastes to hide its face, 

The new year soon will set the pace, 
And we, perforce, must follow. 

May all its joys ring true as steel, 

That formed the favoured Fortune’s wheel, 
May all its cares prove hollow. 
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By JOHN OXENHAM 
Author of ‘* John of Gerisau,” ‘‘ Under the Iron Flail,’’ ‘‘ Barbe of Grand Bayou,’ &c., S¢. 


TUustrated by Charles R. Sykes 


CHAPTER I. 


i [os only fault I have to find 
with you men on this side,” 
said Julius Vandenby]l, as he 
tipped his stool back and 

laid hold of the brass rail of the sky- 
light and swung gently to the motion 
of the yacht, “is that you don’t make 
the most of your opportunities. It’s 
a small country, I know, and chances 
are limited of course. But you don’t 
make anything much even of what 
you have,” and he rolled his big cigar 
disputatiously into the corner of his 
mouth, and cocked it up to the 
endangerment of his left eye, after the 
manner of a knight of old shaking his 
lance at all comers. 

“Oh, come! Give us a chance, old 
man. We do our little best,’’ said 
Dansie, with a rolling laugh. 

“ That’s where I differ, ‘ 
Vandenbyl. 

‘“* And we really don’t do so badly— 
sometimes,” said Ravenor, and tilted 
his camp-stool in emulation of Van- 


said 


denbyl, till it balanced on one leg, 
and added, pensively, as an after- 
thought, ‘‘ unless it’s American rails.” 

“They’re a bit wiry at times, I 
admit,” said Vandenbyl. “But you 
don’t need touch ’em unless you want 
to. There’s heaps of things here 
waiting to be properly handled. Just 
look what we’re doing on the other 
side.” 

‘Our people wouldn’t stand it,” 
said Dansie. ‘‘ I’m surprised yours do.” 


“They don’t. They take it sitting 
and don’t worry. It don’t hurt ’em.” 
“Oh, come!” said Dansie. “A 


man doesn’t make two _ hundred 
millions without somebody suffering.” 
‘‘That’s just where you are wrong, 
my boy. Since old Rock got control 
of oil he’s never put prices up one cent. 
He got up a bit earlier and saw a bit 
further than other folks, that’s all.” 
‘‘And are prices as low as they 
would have been if he hadn’t got up 
quite so early, Mr. Vandenbyl—say, if 
there had been a free market all 
along ?”” asked Chase quietly from his 
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seat on the bulwarks. It was char- 
acteristic of him that he sat on the 
solid bulwarks and not on a tilted 
stool, whose integrity might be en- 
dangered by any capricious movement 
of the boat. 

‘‘ That, of course, is not easy to 
say,” said Vandenbyl. ‘‘ But I don’t 
know how you are going to prove it, 
anyway.” 

‘‘All the same, there’s something 
unnatural about two hundred millions 
in one man’s pocket,” said Chase, 
with quiet insistence. 

‘‘That’s sa, and I don’t know that 
I’d care to have it myself,” said 
Vandenbyl. ‘There must be con- 
siderable worry in having two hundred 
millions to take care of, but it must 
have been a lot of fun in the making. 
Now all the fun’s gone. It makes 
itself and he can’t possibly spend it. 
Boys, it’s a mistake to be too rich. It 
palls. What’s your opinion, Skipper ? ”’ 

* Weel, sir,” said old MaclIrone, 
who was hovering about with his 
pipe in his mouth, “I wouldna mind 
trying it juist for a month or two. 
There’d be some fine pickens, I’m 
thenken.”’ 

“Now that’s sensible,” said Van- 
denbyl. ‘A couple of months would 
give you a taste of it and leave you 
enough to live on comfortably for the 
rest of your life. A year of it would 
probably kill you. What island’s that, 
Skipper ? ” 

*'Yon’s Pabbay,” said the Skipper, 
and waited as usual for further 
questioning. 

‘* And what’s Pabbay good for ? ” 

‘It’s a tidy bit rock.” 

‘“Sheep? Minerals? Quarries ? 
Paving blocks? Building-stone ? 
Kippers? Skippers? ” 

‘All them, mebbe. But they’d 
need a live man to turn ’em to ’count,”’ 
said the old diplomatist. 


“Ah! Any scraps of Armada lying 
around Pabbay, Skipper?” 

“Like as not, sir. But I never 
heard tell of anybody live enough to 
find ’em yet. If ever there wass any 
they’re there yet I’ll be bound.” 

“And yon other island? What's 
that?” 

““'Yon’s Shillay,” said the Skipper, 
pointing with the curl of smoke at the 
end of his pipe stem. “And yon big 
one’s Taransay, and yon one to port is 
Bernera, with Boreray alongside. And 
the two we’ve just passed are Ensay 
and Killigray, and the two before 
them wass Gillisay and Harmetray, 
and——.”” 

‘‘Ey, ey, ey! Give that brain of 
yours a rest, Skipper,” drawled Van- 
denbyl, ‘‘ or you'll go stale and run us 
on a rock.” At which the Skipper 
grinned. For Vandenbyl was in the 
habit of asking endless questions, more 
in hopes of stumping his informant 
than of extracting useful information, 
and the Skipper delighted in a verbal 
wrestle with him, and had not yet been 
either stumped or bowled. 

‘* And where do we put in for the 


night, Skipper ?” 


‘* Callarnish, if we can make it. 
There’s a guid inn there.” 

‘* As good as last night’s ? ” 

“It’s a guid inn,”’ said the Skipper, 
non-comittally. 

From which if you know the district, 
you will understand that they were 
sailing up the Sound of Harris in the 
Western Isles. 

The Cormorant, 40-ton cutter, be- 
longed to Charles Dansie, capitalist 
and company-promoter, of Throg- 
morton Street and Wimbledon, the 
big man in flannels leaning against 
the bulwarks, jovial contentment with 
himself and the rest’ of the world 
smiling out of every crease of his 
triple chin and stout, sun-reddened neck. 
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The dark, thin-faced man, balancing 
precariously on the camp-stool along- 
side Vandenbyl, was Jim Ravenor, 
stockbroker and _ underwriter, of 
Throgmorton Street and Richmond, 
a fellow-worker with Dansie and one 
of his greatest friends. 

The quiet-spoken man, sitting on 
the bulwarks alongside Dansie, was 
Geoffrey Chase, solicitor, of Old Broad 
Street. His name on a_ prospectus 
carried weight and went far towards 
disarming criticism. He was known 
in the City as a cautious, straight- 
forward man, and a trustworthy 
legal adviser. Dansie’s commercial 
conscience was in his keeping, and 
Dansie’s personal ap- 
pearance was the 
highest possible testi- 
monial to Chase’s care- 
fulness. 

Julius Vandenbyl, 
tall, thin, immaculately 
dressed, was an Ameri- 
can financier, bent on 
the exploitation of 
British and Colonial 
industries, and on show- 
ing the easy-going in- 
habitants of the little 
island how things could 
be made to hum in 
the hands of a live 
man. He had an in- 
satiable curiosity con- 
cerning every bit of 
land they passed, and 
wanted the fullest ob- 
tainable particulars, 
possibly with an eye 
to their future utilisa- 
tion in his all-embrac- 
ing financial schemes. 
He had a fixed idea 
that Great Britain had 
been awaiting the ad- 
vent of Mr. Julius 
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Vandenbyl since its evolution from 
original chaos. He looked upon it, 
obversely, much as his ancestors 
regarded the New World—as a 
country of infinite possibilities to 
the live man—overcrowded in a 
way, it is true, but if the crowds 
could be induced to participate in the 
Vandenbyl schemes, and so contribute 
to the Vandenbyl exchequer, why, the 
more the merrier; as a country of 
naturally conservative instincts, and 
therefore three parts asleep and 
slow to move out of its old ruts; 
as a kind of waste product waiting 
to be turned to good and profitable 
account by a man with his eyes 
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wide open and his head screwed 
on right. 

Those very wide-open eyes of his 
seemed to examine with the minutest 
care everything they lighted on, with 
a view to possible exploitation. If he 
saw money in it he was ready to form 
a company to build a new watering- 
place or to dive for Spanish galleons 
off Cape Wrath. He had formulated 
and given. serious consideration to 
the idea of building the biggest Hydro- 
pathic in the British Isles on the 
top of Ailsa Craig, with a funicular 
running up from the sea, and pipes to 
pump up sea water for the baths; 
the waste water to drive turbines and 
generate power enough to electrify the 
establishment in every possible way. 
He had demonstrated beyond the pos- 
sibility of doubt that a very simple 
piece of engineering—just a dam 
thrown across Corran Ferry and fitted 
with patent tidal flood-gates, of which 
he drew diagrams on the spot—would 
bottle into the Caledonian Canal suf- 
ficient dynamic force to light the 
whole of Scotland and run electric 
tramcars from Duncansby Head to the 
Mull of Galloway. Tyndrum to Bal- 
lahulish via Glenco one penny, and 
electric lights all the way; early work- 
men’s trams and feast and fast parties 
half-price. Another jdea of the same 
kind, but on a much larger scale, and 
therefore more to his liking, was a 
similar control of tidal force by a dam 
across the mouth of the Clyde, from 
Garroch Head on Bute to Fairlie Head 
on the mainland, with a supplementary 
barrage of the Kyles of Bute. This 
he believed could be made to generate 
motive power sufficient to light the 
whole of England and Scotland, and to 
run all the railways and factories in 
‘ both countries by electricity. 

His companions greatly enjoyed his 
ratiocinations on such matters. He 


was at once something of an education 
in immensities to them and an ever- 
lasting source of amusement. No 
man went to sleep—except at the 
proper time, and not always then—in 
the company of Julius Vandenbyl, 
and, though he talked much at times, 
his speech was so shrewd and quaint 
that no man ever felt bored by it— 
except when he attempted illustrations 
from his earlier days out West, when 
his friends promptly sat upon him. 

Among them they had just pulled 
off a big coup in the flotation of 
“The Great Askandaga Copper Mines,” 
situated on Lake Superior, and at 
Dansie’s invitation they were taking 
a well-earned rest on his suitably- 
named yacht, pending the Stock 
Exchange settlement. There had been 
some excited dealings in Askandagas 
before they left town, for the com- 
pany was thoroughly sound and not 
over-capitalised, considering the value 
of the property. The shares were 
jumping up daily in spite of envious 
bears. And, as the speculative de- 
scriptions of the stock were mostly 
held by the quartette on board the 
Cormorant, they were quite cheerful 
and looked forward to a rather agree- 
able and profitable quarter of an hour 
with the opposition on their return to 
town. 

They were all on the very best of 
terms with one another and the world 
in general. Vandenbyl, indeed, had a 
slight grievance, but he was much too 
wise to let any signs of it appear, and it 
did not disturb even his digestion. After 
all it was only a matter of degree. 
He had done uncommonly well out of 
the Askandaga matter. Dansie, to 
whom he had introduced it, had, how- 
ever, done slightly better. It was all 
perfectly open and _  above-board. 
Vandenbyl believed Dansie to be the 
very best man in the City for a big 
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flotation. Dansie was quite of 
the same opinion, and knew his 
own value better than any 
man could tell him. He had 
shown himself a hard _bar- 
gainer, and had got rather 
better terms out of Vandenbyl 
than he had intended to give. 
In fact, so shrewdly had 
Dansie pulled his own ropes 
that he had come out top of 
the tree. Vandenbyl could of 
course have taken the business 
elsewhere, but he knew no one 
who would do it so well, and, 
after all, he was really doing 
better than he had expected to 
do. The fact remained, how- 
ever, that Dansie was doing 
still better, and Vandenbyl 
could not quite forget it. 

The Cormorant was a big 
roomy boat with no preten- 
sions beyond comfort. They 
had had a most enjoyable 
jaunt round the East and 
North coasts, stopping here and 
there as the spirit moved 
them. They had doddered 
‘about Skye, finding much 
bodily and spiritual comfort 
in the cosy hostelries which 
nestle up the lochs of that hos- 
pitable island. And now, having a 
clear twelve days to spare before the 
settlement came on, they were off to 
investigate the beauties of the 
Western Isles, and Vandenbyl’s note- 
book was crammed to bursting with 
brilliant ideas. 

‘“‘How’s the Dook ?” asked Van- 
denbyl suddenly, as they ran past Tor 
Head. 

‘* Bad head,” said Dansie, with his 
jovial smile. 

“Ah, I thought that Dunvegan 
whisky would be too much for him. 
It’s not a very big head nor very 
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strong, and_ that 
both.” 

‘Capital figurehead,” said Ravenor. 
“So long as you don’t see him.” 

Which was about the state of! 
the case. “‘His Grace the Duke of 
Chiswick and Gunnersbury ” looked 
well on a prospectus, and Dansie knew 
enough of human nature to turn any- 
thing to account. Reginald Augustus, 
tenth Duke of Chiswick, had lately 
come into his title and very little else, 
and Dansie had forthwith swooped 
down on him, and captured him, and 
bound him willing captive to his 


whisky was 
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chariot wheels, and since the chains 
were golden ones Reginald Augustus 
was willing. 

He was very young and very round. 
Little round head, little round body, 
little round arms and legs, little round 
eyes, one of which was perpetually 
striving to accommodate itself to the 
idiosyncrasies of a little round glass 
which preferred to hang tinkling from 
acord round his neck. In fact, he 
was, as Vandenbyl said, a “ good little 
all-round man, so long as he wasn’t 
called upon to do anything.” 

His name always headed Dansie’s 
lists of directors, and was generally 
printed in capitals, and now and again 
at meetings he was dragged into blush- 
ing publicity by being made to bob up 
in his seat and say, ‘‘I have pleasure 
in—er—seconding that, Mr. Chairman.” 
Then his eyeglass would fall tinkling 
against his waistcoat button, and he 
would sink back covered with confu- 
sion, from which nothing but a cigafette 
and a whisky-and-soda could recover 
him. And the people at the meeting 
were, some of them, much surprised 
and disappointed at the sight of him. 
For as a rule they took the little 
chubby-faced youth sitting by the 
chairman’s side for an assistant-under- 
secretary or something of that kind, 
and to find that he was the Duke 
enshrined in capital letters was some- 
thing of a shock. However, that made 
no difference. The Duke had done his 
work, the shares were always taken 
up, the company was always a good 
one, and there might be more in that 
little round head than appeared likely. 
There was not, as a matter of fact, but 
there were plenty of strong heads with 
him on the board, and he had one 
admirable trait—he never interfered. 

The Duke was not a very good 
sailor, and the Minch is lumpy at 
times, and it was no unusual thing for 


him not to show face till the anchor 
dropped, off the inn where they were 
going to spend the night. 

There was a strong breeze off the 
land which enabled them to make a 
long slant towards the north-west. 
They ran on that tack for over four 
hours without touching a rope. Then, 
the wind freshening suddenly, and the 
motion of the yacht becoming dis- 
tinctly unpleasant, the Skipper deemed 
it advisable to take a couple of reefs 
in his main and foresails, and they 
sped on with no diminution of speed. 
But, as they opened the sheltering 
land north of Uig Bay, a whole north- 
east gale came roaring down on 
them and caught them before they 
could strip the ship. 

The yacht heeled till the water 
came leaping in over the lee bulwarks. 
Every man clutched the nearest stable 
thing and held it and his breath 
together, in the certain knowledge that 
all their lives hung by a thread. 

‘* Good-bye, Askandaga!’’ thought 
Vandenbyl. 

‘‘ Good-bye, Cormorant /” thought 
Dansie. 

“* Good-bye, wife and youngsters !”’ 
thought Chase. 

‘Good-bye, everything!” thought 
Ravenor. 

** Come, I say, don’t you know 
said the Duke, as he picked himself 
up from the floor of his cabin and 
clung to the side of the bunk which he 
had just quitted with quite unnecessary 
haste, and which now seemed trying 
to get on top of him. 

Then there was a crack and a crash, 
and the tall mast came down like a 
steeple and vanished before their eyes. 
The ship righted and swung to the 
impromptu storm anchor, with the 
main yard ramming heavily against 
her side. The crew sprang to the 
rescue, and chopped and cut till 
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she swung free and ran with the roar- 
ing green seas. 

Old MaclIrone at the helm had a 
very anxious face, for big seas behind 
and no sail in front is about as bad 
a state of affairs as any man may 
fear to arrive at. 

‘“* Bolt that door!” he shouted, as a 
white cap came boiling in over the 


out! Let me out! Confound it, I say, 
don’t ye know!” 

**Can’t!” yelled Dansie, and crawled 
back to the others. 

It was six o’clock when they saw 
an island looming in the distance, and 
half-an-hour later they struck with 
a sound none of them is likely to 
forget. They were sodden with salt 


‘THE MOTION OF THE YACHT BECAME DISTINCTLY UNPLEASANT " 


stern and swamped him to the waist, 
and raced up the deck and down the 
companion. And Dansie, who was 
nearest, and was, besides, the best 
sailorman of the lot, wriggled along 
the sloppy deck and got the door to 
and bolted it. 

There was a_ feeble hammering 
inside, and’ a voice crying : ‘* Let me 


by that time, and so utterly miserable 
that any prospective change from the 
ceaseless overwash of the seas was 
welcome. 

The pounding of the waves increased 
now that they were no longer moving. 
Away beyond the tumult in front they 
could see dark figures clambering about 
on the rocks ashore. They watched 
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them with dull interest, as_ tired 
spectators watch a slow turn at a 
music-hall. Then a fiery comet shot 
out from the rock where the auto- 
matons had gathered, and a line 
dropped lightly across the deck. In 
an hour they were all safely ashore, 
crouching in blankets round a peat 
fire,in the shelter of whitewashed walls 
and a thatched roof, and the Cormorant 
was breaking up rapidly on the rocks 
outside. 


CHAPTER ITI. 


Mr. Julius Vandenby! was the first 
of the party ‘‘on deck,” as he would 
have said, next morning. He came 
out of the cottage and stood looking 
round. Hecould not see much, how- 
ever, as everything was smothered in 
thin white mist. Up above, a thin 
white sun was struggling feebly with 
it. Down below, it trailed raggedly 
along, and clung to the whins and 
stones like the tattered robes of prowl- 
ing ghosts reluctant to depart. There 
was a spasmodic rush alongside him 
and the patter of tiny feet, and half-a- 
dozen sheep scurried away like clots 
of mist and stood at a safe distance 
and eyed him warily. He nodded a 
friendly greeting at them and said 
cheerfully: ‘‘ All right, sonnies! See 
you again later. We shall probably 
become better acquainted before we’ve 
done with one another.” 

He stepped thoughtfully along with 
his hands behind him and his eyes on 
the ground. Presently the sun won 
through the mist, and it rolled off in 
fleecy clouds and left the island sharp 
and bare, so that he could see all there 
was to see of it, and that was not very 
much. 

The sea laughed back at the sun like 
a mischievous child, and whispered 
sibilantly in the seaweed, and kissed 
the great brown rocks which it had bit 


at so savagely the night before. But 
for the sight of some stray planks of 
the Cormorant lying among the stones, 
and the sight and feel of his own 
roughly dried clothes, and the near 
recollection of the discomforts of the 
night, he might have found it difficult 
to realise that they had actually been 
shipwrecked and had had a somewhat 
narrow escape from drowning. His 
realisation of their altered circum- 
stances was emphasised by the white 
shaft of the lighthouse towering up on 
one side, and the white cottage out of 
which he had just issued, by the rugged 
bit of rock and moorland on which 
these stood, by the complete circle of 
unbroken horizon all round him except 
just where the cottage and lighthouse 
intercepted it. 

He was still trying to accommodate 
himself to these new surroundings 
when a voice broke in upon 
musings. 

‘‘T say, Mr. Vandenbyl, where the 
dooce are we, and how the dooce 
are we going to get home?” 

‘Well, Dook, I’m darned if I 
know,” said Vandenbyl. ‘‘ This scrag 
end of a reef is called Skor Vhean, 
as far as I could catch the twang 
of it. It’s about fifty miles from 
nowhere, and the lighthouse steamer 
comes once a fortnight, D.V. and 
weather permitting, and it was here 
day before yesterday.” 

*‘Seems dooced like bein’ stuck 
here for a bit then,’’ said his Grace, 
sitting down on an outcropping rock 
as though the prospect made him 
tired, and from sheer force of habit 
hitching up the knees of his flannels, 
which looked as if they had been 
slept in for a week and had forgotten 
to be ironed the last time they were 
washed. He had come ashore in a 
state of extreme discomfort and dis- 
consolation the night before, and had 
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** ALL CROUCHED IN BLANKETS ROUND A PBAT FIRE” 


had to be revived with such heroic . I believe. 


doses of whisky that he remembered 
nothing till he woke in the morning, 
and then only obscurely. 

‘* T’ve got a dooce of a head on me,” 
said the Duke. ‘‘S’pose it was the 
knockin’ about. Beastly rot bein’ 
shipwrecked, don’t you know. Got 
any cigarettes ? ” 

‘‘Nary one,” said Vandenbyl, rock- 
ing to and fro from heel to toe and 
surveying him thoughtfully. 

‘*Dooced beastly nuisance,” said 
the Duke, feeling his little round chin 
and gazing round despondently, as 
though he hoped to catch sight of a 
tobacconist’s sign and a barber’s shop. 

**And what the dooce are we 
going to get to eat here?” asked 
his Grace presently. 

“Ah! Now you’re coming right 
down to the joint, Dook. Scotch por- 
ridge is very wholesome and sustaining, 


If the young ladies who 
helped us ashore last night are any- 
thing to go by——’”’ 

“Young ladies?” said the Duke, 
looking down at his limp garments, 
and giving an involuntary wriggle 


expressive of discomfort. * Not 
really ?” | 
* You wait till you see ’em. Fine 


strapping girls. Guess you slept in 
one of their beds. They turned out 
and went to sleep in the lighthouse. 
Here’s one of them coming along 
now.” 

The Duke turned hastily, and they 
both watched the graceful figure of 
a girl swing hand under hand down 
the metal rungs of the lighthouse 
ladder, and come picking her way 
towards them through the whins and 
stones. 

** Ged!’ said his Grace. 
a workhouse tramp.” 


‘*T feel like 
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‘** Well, I’m bound to say you look 
it, Dook,” said Vandenbyl. ‘I feel 
pretty much the same myself. But it’s 
better to feel like a live tramp than 
a dead dook;” at which piece of 
philosophy his Grace shook his head 
doubtfully. 

The girl was barefooted and bare- 
legged. Her carriage was full of the 
free grace and spring which come of 
such conditions. Her short blue skirt 
swung daintily against the firm, 
rounded calves of unusually well- 
shaped legs, and the Duke was so 
fascinated by the unique and tempt- 
ing display that at first he got no 
more than a fleeting impression of 
the very pretty face up above. Or 
perhaps it was the preposterous state 
of his own wardrobe which kept his 
eyes modestly towards the ground. 

Miss Katie MacNeil was the 
prettiest girl on Skor Vhean, or 
within fifty miles of it, and you may 
be sure she was aware of the fact 
and enjoyed it. Julius Vandenbyl 
thought he had not seen many prettier 
girls even in the States, and the Duke 
lost himself in admiration of her trim 
ankles. Her face was well-shaped and 
the features well-placed. Her eyes 
were large and of a very dark blue, and 
her brown hair was tied above and 
below with a bit of blue ribbon. 
Perfect health and good-humoured 
satisfaction with life radiated from her. 
She was as sweet and wholesome a bit 
of human nature as either of the men 
had ever come across. 

She stopped when she came up to 
them on her way to the cottage, and 
humorous lights danced in her eyes as 
she stood looking at the slim height 
of the one and the dumpy roundness 
of the other. 

“‘Goot morning! ” said she, in the 
pleasantest voice and sweetest intona- 
tion the Duke had ever heard. “It 


iss a fine morning after the storm. I 
hope you slept well and are none the 
worse.” 

“Not a bit, thank you,” said 
Vandenbyl, ‘‘and we slept like tops. 
I’m afraid we put you to some 
inconvenience.” 

“Oh, no, not much, and it coult 
not be helped,’’ said Miss Katie with 
a smile. ‘‘ My sister and I, we often 
sleep up in the light in the winter.” 

“Do you live here all the time?” 
asked Vandenbyl. 

““Oh, yes, all the time. We hef 
neffer lived anywhere else except 
the time we were at school at 
Styornoway.”’ 

‘“‘ And don’t you get tired of it ?” 

“Tired ? No, why woult we get 
tired of it? Itissour home. Are the 
other chentlemen asleep yet ? I wass 
going to see after the breakfast.” 

“T’ll go and rouse ’em out,” said 
the Duke. 

‘““What a funny little man!” said 
Miss Katie, looking after him. 

“Yes. He’s a Dook,” said Vandenbyl. 

‘* Neffer !”’ 

‘** His Grace the Dook of Chiswick 
and Gunnersbury, ’pon my honour.” 

‘* He does not look it,” said Miss 
Katie. 

‘“No, I don’t know that he does. 
But he is all the same. Where is 
your father this morning ? ” 

““He iss taking some fish for your 
breakfast, over there.” And _ she 
nodded towards the far end of the 
island. 

‘ T’ll go and have a chat with him,”’ 
and he strode away over the heather. 
The half-dozen sheep scuttled from 
behind a rock as he passed, and stood 
at a safe distance and eyed him with 
the instinctive foreboding of their 
kind. He regarded them thoughtfully 
again, and presently found Old 
MacNeil sitting on a boulder, with two 
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lines in his hands and a pile of fish by 
his side. He was a grizzled old fellow 
clad in thick blue trousers rolled up 
over sea-boots, a blue jersey and a 
big blue tam. His face was seamed 
like a western cliff, from which wind 
and weather have removed all super- 
fluous matter. But he had a very 
cheerful expression, and his blue eyes 
were keen and intelligent, and almost 
merry. 

‘‘Coot morning, sir. It iss a pity 
you ditn’t choosse to-tay to come 
ashore instet of yesstertay.” 

‘‘'Yes,” said Vandenbyl, “ you're 
quite right,” and he sat down on an 
adjacent boulder, and had quite a 
long chat with him. 

Mr. Vandenbyl’s conversation evi- 
dently tickled the old man, for at 
times he chuckled and grinned, and 
more than once he slapped his leg 
and laughed outright, and it was 
not on account of the fish he had just 
hauled in. 

The rest of the party were standing 
outside the cottage when Vandenbyl 
and Old MacNeil came up, and there 
was a twinkle in the old man’s eyes as 
he surveyed them. Their toilets had 
necessarily been superficial. Their 
appearance was as far removed from 
Throgmorton Street notions of pro- 
priety as the east is from the west. 
They were crumpled almost out of 
recognition. 

‘‘ Mornin’, sirs,” he said jovially. 
““Ye'll be wanting your breakfast, 
I’m_ thenken’. A _ hope ye sleepit 
well?” 

‘Fair to middling, thanks,” replied 
Dansie, for the rest. “I’m _ afraid 
we're putting you to a great deal of 
inconvenience.” 

‘* Not at all, not at all. Pleased tae 


see ye. We hef not too many visitors 
at Skor Vhean. [Ill tek the fish to 
the lassies.” 


They were all ravenous. Miss Katie 
had prepared an excellent breakfast, 
and they did justice to it. The por- 
ridge appealed to the Duke as a 
delightful novelty. He had never 
tasted anything half so good in all his 
life before. He inquired minutely of 
Miss Katie into its composition and 
preparation, and vowed he _ would 
never be a day without it as long as 
he lived. He also requested permission 
to be present at the making of it next 
morning, to which Miss Katie laugh- 
ingly consented, and promised to let 
him stir the pot till his arm ached. 
The fish were also excellent and cooked 
to a turn, and the coffee was unusually 
well made. 

The five men were therefore on 
much better terms with themselves 
and the world, and even with their 
circumstances, when they sat in the 
sun against the wall of the cottage 
after breakfast to discuss future 
prospects. 

‘“¢ Anybody got any tobacco ? ” asked 
Dansie, by way of a start, as he 
twirled his empty briar between his 
fingers, as though even the feel of it 
empty was better than nothing. 

‘“‘T’ve got some,” said Vandenbyl, 
and produced a couple of inches of 
what looked like tarred rope. And 
in reply to a questioning look from 
the Duke, “I got it from the old 
boy just now. It’s the only kind 
he’s got, and a little bit of it goes a 
considerable distance.” 

“It’s not exactly Arcadia,” said 
Dansie, as he cut off a piece and rolled 
it into life between his palms and 
sniffed it disparagingly. ‘‘ Shade 
better than oakum, that’s about as 
much as can be said for it.” 

**Well, it’s all there is and the 
supply’s limited,’’ said Vandenbyl. 

They sat smoking twist for a time 
and chatting lazily. Now and again 
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one or other would look meditatively 
into the bowl of his pipe and sniff, and 
then try again with an injured and 
long-suffering look on his face. 

‘““We won’t starve anyway,” said 
Dansie. ‘ Duke, if four mutton chops 
will support one man for one day, how 
far will six sheep”’—with a friendly 
nod at the sheep which had come up 
to have a look at the new-comers, and 
were now standing in a semi-circle 
watching them _— suspiciously—‘‘ go 
among ten men, two women, and an 
old lighthouse keeper for eleven 
days?” 

“* Ged, don’t ask me,” said his Grace. 
“Never could do that kind of thing, 
don’t you know. But there’s fish and 
porridge.” 

“Porridge alone will support life 
perfectly,’ said Chase quietly. “ All 
you Stock Exchange men think a great 
deal too much about what you shall 
eat and what you shall drink and what 
you shall put on. If you lived on 
porridge alternate days you’d enjoy 
your food twice as much as you do 
now.” 

‘* Oh, come, Chase, you enjoy a good 
dinner as much as any man I know,” 
said Ravenor. “If you breathed 
Throgmorton Street all day long you’d 
be ready for your dinner too.” 

‘*l’m always ready for my dinner,” 
said Chase, “ because I don’t nibble 
bananas and biscuits, and cigarettes 
and whiskies-and-soda all day long 
between times.”’ 

‘“*Not much chance of whiskies-and- 
soda here anyway,” said Ravenor 
regretfully. ‘‘ The old boy has whisky, 
but he doesn’t look as if he’d ever 
tasted a soda in his life.” 

*“I should say fourteen days on 
strict T.T. principles will be highly 
beneficial to all you boys,” said Van- 
denbyl. ‘‘ You'll have a thirst on 
you worth a small fortune by the time 


you get back. Well, Captain, how’s 
her head?” as Old MacIrone came 
out of the lighthouse towards them, 
with a face like a coroner’s jury. 

The old seaman: shook his head 
mournfully. A stranded captain is 
about the forlornest object this earth 
affords. 

‘‘ Don’t take it to heart, Mac,” said 
Dansie. ‘“‘It wasn’t your fault, and 
she was insured anyhow. We'll have 
the next one built so that I can get up 
from table without knocking in the 
roof of my skull. Are they doing 
you all right up there ? ” 

‘* Ay, we’re all right, sir, thank ’ee,” 
and he went on towards the farther 
side of the island in company with his 
thoughts. 

They did not do much that first day 
beyond resting and eating. The strain 
of the previous night was still upon 
them. Vandenbyl was the only one 
who mustered determination enough 
to climb up into the lighthouse for a 
further chat with old Mr. MacNeil. 


CHAPTER III. 


Next morning, when Miss Katie 
turned the others out of their various 
roosting places, the first thing they 
saw was a large sheet of white paper 
covered with hieroglyphics and fast- 
ened to the cottage door by pins. 
They gathered round it, and began to 
laugh as they read. 

This was what was on the paper :— 


NOTICE. 


Having acquired by right of purchase all 
available supplies of the following articles, viz.: 
sheep, tinned goods, biscuits, sugar, coffee, 
tea, cocoa, whisky, tobacco, flour, fish-hooks 
and lines, the following tariff of charges !s 
hereby instituted :— 

One Square Breakfast .. 30 Askandagas 
One Square Dinner .. -- §0 0 
One Square Supper .. .. .. 30 

One Whisky of the ordinary size 4 

One Cup Tea, Coffee, or Cocoa.. 4 
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‘“)THEY GATHERED ROUND IT, AND BEGAN TO LAUGH AS THEY READ.” 


Tobacco—One inch of Twist .. 
Porridge—Free. Frillings extra. 
Sugar or Condensed Milk... .. 2 ‘ 

A discount of 50 per cent. will be allowed to 
his Grace the Duke of Chiswick and Gunners- 
bury, Geoffrey Chase, Esq., and James 
Ravenor, Esq. 


4 Askandagas 


The above rates are subject to alteration and . 


revision. 
Tickets are not transferable, and are good for 
day of issue only. 
All meals are to be consumed on the premises. 
All amounts payable in advance. No credit 
given. 
Shares are accepted at par only. 
Special terms for school treats and wedding 
parties, 
By order of 
THE GENERAL COMMISSARIAT TRUST, 
Julius Vandenbyl, 
President. 


They took this announcement as a 
great joke, and Dansie’s jovial laugh 
rang out above the others’ at the nice 
discrimination against himself, which 
he understood perfectly. 

** Well, ’m hanged!” he cried. ‘‘Oh, 


he’s a great man is Julius. Where is 
he? ” 

‘‘At your service, gentlemen,” said 
Vandenbyl, strolling round from the 
further end of the cottage, with a 
company bow. ‘Nice morning. At 
five o’clock it was, if anything still 
more delightful.” 

‘“Ah-ha!” cried Dansie, with his 
big laugh. “ The early bird, Van!” 

“Ex-actly!’’? said Vandenbyl, and 
pointed a long finger at each of 
them in turn and softly murmured, 
“Worms!” 

‘** You’ve been busy,” said Chase. 

“Tis my nature to,” said Vanden- 
byl, with a bland smile, and presently 
they turned into the cottage for 
breakfast. 

The porridge was as good as before, 
and his Grace prepared to attack it 
with gusto. He regarded it with new 
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appreciation. He had stirred the pot, 
with his eye never off Miss Katie, till 
his arm ached. 

‘‘Er—would you oblige us with the 
sugar, Miss Katie?” he asked. 

Miss Katie turned a perplexed but 
smiling face, and said, ‘‘ There iss 
none, sir. That gentleman” — 
nodding at  Vandenbyl — “ hass 
bought it all.” 

‘Not really!” and they all looked 
up blankly, as it began to dawn upon 
them that Vandenbyl’s joke might 
have a solid business foundation. 

Dansie voiced the general feeling. 
“Oh, come, Van, a joke’s a joke, 
but——” 

““My dear boy, I never joke in 
business—at least, not often,” said 
Vandenbyl solemnly. ‘‘ This is busi- 
ness all the way through from the top 
storey to the ground floor.” 

‘“‘And you mean to say you intend 
to carry out that ridiculous rigmarole 
on the door?” 

‘* The tariff stands,” said Vandenbyl. 
‘‘T made it as clear as I could and 
put the rates as low as _ circum- 
stances would permit. I really don’t 
see any reason why you should call it 
a rigmarole, Dansie.” 

66 Well ro” 

“I don’t take sugar with porridge 
myself,” said Vandenbyl. ‘It’s not 
the thing, I believe.” 

“Tastes like boiled sawdust with- 
out,” said the Duke. 

‘Ah, you didn’t stir it enough I 
expect. It needs a lot of stirring and 
careful watching at the same time. 
And as to boiled sawdust I remember 
once——”’ 

But the others hastily stowed away 
their porridge and went outside to 
discuss the matter, while Vandenbyl 
opened a small tin of corned beef and 
proceeded to make his breakfast off 
that and some biscuits and a cup 


of cocoa. When he had finished he 
filled his pipe from a plug of twist 
and went outside. The others had 
disappeared, all except the Duke, who 
was sitting on the bottom rung of the 
lighthouse ladder, as though he had 
not cared to risk his life in the ascent, 
or through lack of food had not the 
necessary strength. Vandenbyl sat 
down with his back against the sunny 
wall of the cottage and smoked medi- 
tatively with a wrinkle in his brow. 
Presently he saw the others descend 
the iron ladder, and they all came 
towards him. 

‘Say, Van, old man,” said Dansie, 
showing no trace whatever of ill- 
humour. ‘It’s a mighty smart trick 
you’ve played on us, but you'll be 
getting shot, you know, if you go on 
this way.” 

‘* Shooting’s illegal. Trusts aren’t. 
They haven’t got to shooting over 
’em even in the States.” 

“They will in time, I guess,”’ said 
Ravenor. ‘‘And I’m bound to say I 
feel as if I should sympathise with 
them.” 

“*My dear boy, business is business, 
and shooting is bad business as a 
rule. Here we are stranded for at 
least twelve days on the fag end of 
nowhere with nothing to do. Just 
as well to keep our hands in or 
we'll get rusty.” 

“That’s so,” said Dansie jovially. 
‘** What time’s that square dinner on, 
Van? We'll try it anyhow and see 
how the system works. I stand treat 
for the crowd.” 

“Right !’? said Vandenbyl. “ That 
will be fifty, and three fifties less 
discount equals seventy-five — one- 
twenty-five in all. Tl take your 
I.0.U. and make you out an order 
for the meals. What would you 
like ?” 

“Best you can do as a sample,” 
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laughed Dansie, “else maybe we wouldn’t mind dining early to-day if 
won't come again.” it’s al the same to you.” 

“T’ll see to it. Better make it the “You pay the piper, you call the 
round one-thirty and I'll throw in tune and the time.” 
whiskies and a smoke by way of “Say twelve then. We'll maybe 
dessert.” hold out till then.” 

“All right. And, say, old man, we ‘Right! Twelve o’clock prompt.” 


(Zo be continued.) 


SUCCESS IS LIKE A DISTANT HILL 
By S. E. KISER 


SUCCESS is like a far-off hill, 
Serenely wreathed in mellow haze; 

It looms there, dim and distant, still 
When after many trying days, 

With waning hopes and shattered will, 
We lift our weary heads and gaze. 


And like the far-off hill that through 
The softening haze shows gentle slopes, 
The clouds oft hide it from his view 
That in the darkened valley gropes ; 
The road winds much in leading to 
The height whereon he sets his hopes. 


The hill that looms before us, far 
Away across the misty space, 

Shows not a gap nor break to mar 
The even beauty of its face. 

But when we reach it many a scar 
And cleft its rough steeps interlace. 


Success is like the hill we see 
Far off, where mighty rivers spring, 
And few that reach it wait for free, 
Fair days the future is to bring ; 
It will not come to us, ’tis we 
That have to do the travelling. 
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By GENERAL SIR GEORGE WOLSELEY, K.C.B. 


Illustrated by G. Torrance Stephenson 


LTHOUGH Fowey is_ hoary 
with years, it is decidedly 
small for its age. But that is 
not necessarily a defect. On 

the contrary, littleness is sometimes 
prettiness. And this quaint, un- 
English looking town, with its narrow 
streets and interesting old houses, is so 
compact and well-arranged that you 
can take in its beauties en bloc, so to 
say, without being at the trouble of 
going in quest of them. 

However, it is not the town which 
lures people to this favoured spot, 
and then induces them to remain 
there, but its charming surroundings. 
For Fowey,* in addition to being 
finely situated near the mouth of a 
broad estuary, is a centre whence so 
many delightful excursions radiate 
that the supply is inexhaustible, and 
the visitor has consequently something 


new and pleasant to see each day of 
his sojourn there. The configuration 
of the coast, too, is very varied, the 
shoresof the tidal river being sculptured 
into numerous small creeks and inlets, 
whose clear waters mirror every object 
on the banks with such fidelity that 
each bright little picture is thus 
duplicated. | 

Then there are the hills, the girdling, 
sheltering hills, which exercise such a 
benevolent protectorate over the town 
in winter,f and are so close at hand 
that you can feel on friendly terms 
with them. It is true that they do 
not possess the dignity which arises 
from height; but then they have 
roundness, and softness,and many other 
pleasant attributes; and owing to the 
successful combination of proportion 
and perspective which they exhibit, 
their swelling lines present a mingling 


* This small place is historically interesting also; and in the early days of English history it 
was one of the prin. ipal seaports of the kingdom. Subsequently it sank into comparative 
insignificance but it has now risen to the surface once more, and at the present day can bold'y 


lay claim to being the Cornish Riviera. 


+ Hecataeus, an old writer, called the people of Mount’s Bay, Hyperboreans, because they were so 
well protected from the North wind ; and not less so are the inhabitants of Fowey now 
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of tenderness and strength which is 
very effective. 

The first inlet running up from the 
land-locked harbour is called Pont 
Pill—or more generally, Pont—and can 
only be visited, by water, on a flow- 
ing tide. It is, however, overlooked 
on the left by the continuation of the 
celebrated Hall Walk, by which it can 
be reached on foot. 

Pont is such a dainty little spot 
that it is well worth a visit. And 
with its pensive old mill, nestling 
under a shoulder of the brae, its 
bonnie woodlands and quaint cottages, 
it makes such a pretty picture on a 
small scale, that it is like a bit of 
nature vignetted, so to say. Mean- 


while, after having spent a couple of 
hours there, with a due calculation of 
the tides at high water, a boat may 
be sculled beneath the little bridge, 
and taken further up the stream 
almost as far as Watergate, where the 
road passes on to Bodinic Ferry. A 
climb of about a quarter of a mile, 
leads thence through a field to 
Lanteglos church, which has the dis- 
tinction of being one of the few remain- 
ing edifices in the land that has never 
been restored. It is thus, owing to 
its great antiquity, in a very dilapi- 
dated condition at present. But it 
gains in beauty and interest by what 
it has lost. For the contrast between 
its withered walls and the freshness 
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and verdancy of the surreunding 
scene has a very fine effect, and 
strikes a chord which brings the past 
and present into harmony, and seems 
to deepen the import and mystery of 
both. 

Golant is another pleasant spot 
which must not be omitted in the 
visitor’s itinerary. It lies embowered 
in orchards of apple, pear, and plum 
trees; and in spring it is a veritable 
symphony in pink and white, with an 
additional note of sweetness introduced 
by the soft bird music which is heard 
there all day long. It likewise con- 
tains a number of pretty cottages 
richly garlanded with creepers, and all 
of such extreme antiquity that no date 
can be assigned to their erection. But 
the most noteworthy circumstance 
connected with Golant is, that owing 
to its sheltered position, and the 
extreme mildness of the climate in 
winter, roses, growing out of doors, 
can be gathered there as abundantly 
at Christmas as in midsummer. 

After Golant, you come to a num- 
ber of those rural, picturesque little 
villages which would delight the eye 
of an artist who can see beauty in 
soft, sylvan scenes. For each one has 
its respective fane—ancient or modern, 
as the case may be—and a cluster of 
those tiny tenements which are the 
inseparable concomitants of English 
village life, and round which clings 
that pleasant savour of homeliness and 
happiness which seems to differentiate 
them from all other places in the 
world. 

The district immediately surround- 
ing Fowey can boast of many imposing 
old ruins, in which the spell of romance 
is united to the interest of history. 
But the most remarkable, as well as 
certainly the most ancient, is the old 
Celtic entrenched camp at Castle Dour 
—said to mean “The Castle by the 


water.” This venerable remain takes 
one’s fancy captive at once, not only 
on account of its antiquity, and the 
fact of its being a fine specimen of a 
Celtic Hill-castle, but also because of the 
magnificent and extensive view to be 
obtained from its ramparts. To the 
west lie the straggling villages of St. 
Blazey-Gate and Biscovey, both of 
which climbthehillside beyond Tyward- 
reath, and are backgrounded by the 
heights of Carclaze, which in some 
lights assume the appearance of snow- 
capped mountains and add much to 
the charm of the scene; to the south- 
east St. Austell Bay lies glittering in 
the sunshine ; and in a north-westerly 
direction the stately pinnacles of 
Lanlivery church stand out from 
embowering trees, with Redmoor, and 
the jagged outline of Helman Tor 
beyond. But it is in the direction .of 
St. Blazey that the interest of the 
scene culminates. For near this village 
is the beautiful and romantic Vale of 
Carmears, one of the finest of the 
Cornish valleys, leading towards 
Luxulian and the Highlands of Hens- 
barrow, and deriving its name from 
the granite Tors which rise from its 
sides. It is in truth a fantastic and 
marvellous bit of scenery, in which 
softness and wildness are so pleasantly 
blended that it is like a poem, or as I 
might say, a romance in rock and 
woodland. For seen as I saw it when 
the day was young, the changing light 
of the morning sky brought out in 
beautiful chiaros-curo the mingled 
shades of the granite rocks, the varied 
hues of the clinging foliage, and the 
rhythmic play of the shadows, which 
now light, now dark, seemed to pass 
like thoughts over the face of nature, 
and in one sense to be an echo of 
my own. 

Meantime, a short walk from this 
takes you to scenery possessing all the 
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characteristics of Cornish Highlands, 
including wild moor and misty marsh- 
land, also the whispering stone at 
Tregarden, where you hear a soft 
whisper breathed to you as if by magic 
from the opposite side of the valley. 
The imagination of the Cornish people 
is pictorial and formative, and their 
superstitious tendencies are inerad- 
icable. But here is an instance where 
nature seems to co-operate with them, 
and gives outward and audible ex- 
pression to their belief. For no one 
could hear that magical whisper 
without fancying that it must be 
supernatural. 

Another place which must receive 
honourable mention is Ready-money 
Cove (the paradise of the impecunious), 
which is much resorted to by bathers 
and picnickers in the summer season, 
and fully meets the requirements of 
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both, as it is quite secluded and also 
prettily situated. 

A sail to Mevagissey, too, forms a 
very pleasant day’s outing, and so 
does an excursion to Polperro. The 
latter is an ancient place which has 
seen better days, but it still contains 
some remarkable bits of street archi- 
tecture, and houses which are quite 
snt generts in their construction and 
conformation. The town, too, occupies 
a position in which every element of 
the picturesque seems to be focussed, 
and close by, there is a submerged 
forest, which is wonderfully interesting 
and gives a distinct cachet to the little 
place. 

The valley of the Fowey between 
Lostwithiel and the coast is remark- 
able for containing some of the most 
delightful scenery in Cornwall. And 
at the junction of the two rivers—the 
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Fowey and the Lerryn—the scene is 
beautiful exceedingly. 

Lostwithiel, which is about seven 
miles from Fowey, is said to be one 
of the most interesting towns in Corn- 
wall. It was once what was called 
the Shire town, and it claims the 
distinction of being known to, and 
mentioned by Ptolenry under the 
name of Uzella. But, without any 
adventitious distinction of this kind, 
it can stand on its own merits, for it 
is pleasantly situated in a narrow 
valley on the western bank of the 
river Fowey, and is protected on one 
side by a steep hill, which rises to a 
great height. It is, however, its con- 
tiguity to the crumbling remains of 
Restormel Castle which at the present 
day forms its chief attraction. For 
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this ivy-clad ruin dominates the scene 
for miles round, and in addition to 
being the relic of a very remote past, 
it is singularly imposing and impres- 
sive from every point of view. It 
is a circular, embattled keep, with a 
gatehouse and a projecting tower, 
the whole being surrounded by a deep 
moat, and it crowns a hill overlooking 
Lostwithiel and the richly timbered 
valley of the Fowey. The latter, I 
must mention, contains many secluded 
woodland walks, most delightful to 
wander through with a congenial com- 
panion. 

Every visitor to Fowey should, either 
coming or going, stop at Falmouth, 
and make an excursion thence’ to 
Helston and Loo Pool, as the latter 
affords one of those surprises which 
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are among the properties of travel, and 
invest it with so much additional 
interest. 

The lake called Loo* Pool is the 
largest sheet of water in the county, 
and being embosomed in trees and 
lying amid scenes of unusual beauty, it 
forms a very striking and remarkable 
feature in the landscape. While pur- 
suing your way along the winding 
banks of this mere, if you taste the 
water you find it issoft and fresh; you 
see the fine trout for which it is cele- 
brated rising here and there beneath 
the surface, and every surrounding 
object tends to convince you that you 
are walking by the shores of an inland 
lake. But suddenly, at a turn in the 
hill slope, you are startled by the shrill 
cry of the wild seamew, the solemn 
roar of breakers strikes harshly on your 
ear, and as you look over the calm 
waters of the mere, you see, stretching 
immediately above and beyond them, 
the wide ocean, from which they are 
only divided by a dark line of shingle.f 

It is in truth a scene which most 
deeply impresses the beholder by 
reason of the strange contrasts it 
presents. For while on one side he 
sees, close at hand, the calm waters of 
a placid lake lying still and motionless 
before him, on the other, and equally 
near, there are the mighty waves of 
the unresting ocean, the waters of the 
great deep over which the stately 
ships of England pass on to all parts 
of the world, and both scenes are 
visualised at one and the same moment. 

But over and above its scenic 
attractions and physical peculiarities, 
Loo Pool has the distinction of being 
(so it is said) the very mere into which 


King Arthur’s wondrous sword Excali- 
bur was cast by his own command 
shortly before his death. | 

Just beyond the dark hill which 
closes in the adjacent valley, too, lies 
the chapel of Gunwalloe, where he is 
supposed to have died. The situation 
of this ancient fane is most romantic. 
For it nestles under a green headland 
where the sea-wind sings the requiem 
of the stainless king, and the wild waves, 
as they dash over the churchyard 
walls, scatter their spray upon the old 
grey tombs, beneath which so many 
forgotten generations are sleeping their 
last sleep. 

But this is only one of many parts 
of the county which are so steeped in 
legendary lore that while wandering 
among them you feel as if you had 
left the world of fact and actuality 
behind, and were passing through a 
dim region. of twilight and shadows so 
haunted by, and interpenetrated with 
memories and visions of the past, that 
it seems like the mythical dreamland 
of an earlier world. And it is this 
circumstance which so greatly in- 
creases your enjoyment of them. For 
there can be no doubt that nature 
derives her subtlest charm from human 
association—either historic or legend- 
ary—and when that is lacking, in even 
the fairest scenes a certain want is 
always felt. 

For all these reasons, therefore, 
under the blue skies of this pleasant 
region delightful days can be spent in 
sailing or sculling on the river, in 
visiting the various beauty spots of 
the neighbourhood, or in sitting on the 
shore, listening to what the wild waves 
are saying. But above all in roaming 


* This is sometimes spelt with an e (Loe), but it seems to be the right of every freeborn Briton 


to spell these peculiar Cornish words as he pleases, 


+ It appears that the continuous rolling of the waves of the British Channel towards the shore on 
this part of the coast, forces in a vast quantity of sand and pebbles, the accumulation cf which 
forms a thick bank, or dam, and thus causes this strange freak of nature, 
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over the hills. For the air on those 
thyme-scented heights has a sort of 
mountain quality in it which is most 
invigorating, and which not only dis- 
perses the clouds and vapours of 
despondency more quickly than any- 
thing else, but likewise engenders that 
pleasant sense of enjoying life which is 
so much desiderated but so difficult to 
attain. 

The ancients used to say that mirth 
was the offspring of Zephyr and 
Aurora, and certainly a walk over 
those breezy heights in the early 
morning, when the dew is still spark- 
ling on blade and leaf, and shadows 
still lie dreaming on the _braesides, 
makes you feel the ministrations of 
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earth and sky so keenly that you seem 
to realise your kinship with those 
elements; and at the same time it 
produces such an unwonted exhilara- 
tion of spirits that you feel glad at 
having been able to experience the 
sensation. 

Thus on all counts Fowey is an ideal 
holiday resort; and can offer some- 
thing to please every visitor what- 
ever his individual taste may be. 
Hunting, shooting, fishing, and 
golf, &c., for those who like sport 
and games, and for the modern 
Syntax in search of the picturesque, 
scenery both at and around it of 
the most varied and _ interesting 
character. 
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Illustrated 


IDE to friends pressing 
round her on every side; 
people who had never kissed 


her before trying their best to 
do so now; the scene one which might 
be termed a bear garden. Oh! 
you all so much . . . How kind of you 


" . . yes... Switzerland first... 
via Paris . . . Good-bye everybody! 
Good-bye . . . Good-bye! . . . Good- 


bye. 

Bridegroom, trying in vain to dis- 
lodge gratns of rice which will run down 
his neck, and becoming both annoyed and 
heated tn the wild attempt. Thank good- 
ness that’s all over... darling... 
all right . . . no, I don’t mind a bit, 
really, only it does . . . scratch one! 
Are you bothered, too? .. . Savages 
half those people are. . . sweetest 
. . . how nice it is to leave them all 
behind one... to start out fresh 
into life... just like this ... you 
and I. 

Lady Snooks, sotto voce over a final 
glass of champagne, to Mrs. Nowem. Why 
did he marry her? Ah!... why, 
indeed! . . . That’s just what J say. 
It isn’t as if she were particularly 
young or beautiful ... of course 


Thank | 


BURROWS 


ee 

by F. Briscoe \ 
there is the money to be thought of 

.is a fact, I assure you... 
immense, isn’t it! Well... what 
men wll do for money in these days 
. . . There was a time when he and 
Angela were inseparable... yes... 
disgraceful... . They say she ran 
him down . . . with all her money she 
was never foo attractive, you see... . 
oh, those sort of things never turn out 
very well. We must go... the 
champagne is distinctly a good brand 
... thing very well done, but I 
thought the bridesmaids’ dresses were 
commonplace. ... We may as well 
go together. 

Miss Brierley to Captain North, 
who looks—as he feels—bored. Went 
off very well? Yes... how sweetly 
pretty she looked! Of course she’s 
been out some time, hasn’t she, but 

. oh! I know how nice and good 
she is, and they looked so happy .. . 
yes . . . simply tons of silver. There 
were twelve silver trays, and fourteen 
entrée dishes ...I counted them 

. 1t must be nice to get such a lot 
of presents . . . I don’t know why she 
married him, though . . . oh! is he ? 
... yes, plain people are generally 
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nice, I suppose . . . the law of com- 
pensation . . . but he’s more than plain 
. . . yes, I daresay . . . nobody can 
think what she saw in him . . . unless 
it was money... he’s so rich... 
but one doesn’t like to think that any- 
one would marry for that... oh! 
sables and diamonds are not every- 
thing! ... How cynical you are! 
. .. What? ... Yes, I suppose 
everyone is going . . . good-bye. 
Mrs. Shucker to Mrs. Boggins. 


© 


Pique, my dear. . 


WHY THEY MARRIED 


. nothing more nor 
Many marriages 
She was madly 


less . .. it’s. a fact. 
are made out of that! 


in love . . . I wouldn’t tell a soul but 
you... with... you must remem- 
ber him? ...a_ good-looking man 


with a snap of the devil in hiseyes .. . 
a woman of her style would be natur- 
ally taken by that if by nothing else 
. . . it was quite a scandal. I couldn’t 
help thinking of it in church . . . vows 
are such solemn things... but 
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“ ow NICE IT IS TO LEAVE THEM ALL BEHIND” 
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““oNR CHAMPAGNE IS DISTINCTLY A GOOD BRAND ” 


people don’t think nowadays about 
those sort of things as they did when J 

.. well, he 
woman ... they 
mostly do... one of those quiet, 
go-to-church-every-day, walk-behind- 
their-husband sort of women... 
brought up in a country parsonage .-. . 
on pigs and cabbages... and she 


married this poor boy to-day out of 


pique! Goodness only knows what he 
saw in her... . it’s a perfect mystery 
to me, but . ..I have no delusions 
about them. 


Miss Vallings to Miss Browne. Did 
you ever see anything like the powder 
on her nose? What?...I am 
certain of it . . . no, I didn’t kiss her 

. I couldn’t be such a hypocrite 
. it was a positive case of baby- 


snatching! Poor fellow! ... he has 
caught a tartar. Did you like her 
dress? I thought it was much too 


cloudy and girlish . . . she must be 
twenty-eight if she is a day .. . ridi- 
culous the way she went on Bink 
doesn’t care a rap for him; anyone 
can see that with half an eye . . . well 
. . . Some people have queer tastes. 
Why on earth he marmnied her I can’t 
think ...it couldn’t have been 
money... he’s very well off ... 
she’s as plain as a pikestaff ... 
whether he thinks her father can give 
him a leg up... he’s a K.C., you 
know, and, of course, when you’re a 
barrister you must knuckle under to those 
who wear the silk, but when it comes 
to marrying their plain daughters ... 
yes ...oh! did you? .. . I always 
put a bit of the cake under my pillow 
. it doesn’t always act... my 
sister dreamt once of a red-headed man 
with a hump... I told her it was 
indigestion ... not the cake under 
her pillow ... are you going? ... 
yes, we'll walk back together . ..a 
most dreary wedding I call it! 
Mrs. Manning to Miss Wigam. Just 
the finsest bit . . . no, I don’t like the 


sugar ... we ought to be going, | 
suppose . . . I see Lady Snooks is still 
there . . . There’s time to havea little 
more tea... yes... I do dislike a 
crowd ... Pretty? Well...ima 

iar style ... not the style I 


should like for my girls at all . . . You 
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“DID YOU SEE THE POWDER ON MER NOsE ?” 


know there’s an odd story about the 


whole thing ? . . . You haven’t heard ? 
A... well, I do so detest gossip... 
but . . . I don’t mind telling you .. . 
things haven’t been going as well as 
they should here... lately... 
there was some talk of a mortgage .. . 
he threatened to foreclose . . . and she 
married him to save the family... 
quite romantic. I always did wonder 


what she could possibly see in him .. .- 


Ugly ? My dear, he is exactly like a 
gargoyle! As rich as a Jew.. 


- 


. do 


you thinkso? Wel, 
I thought his nose 
suspicious, and that 
dark complexion !. . . 
a horrible idea. . . 
I only hope it will 
turn out well. But 
one never knows, 
really . . . people do 
marry for such queer 
reasons, and with 
such odd motives 
. . . Oh! very praise- 
worthy of her, poor 
girl, of course, but 


stil . . . I must 
catch Lady Snooks 
. She knows a 


good deal about this 
affair, and one can 
generally believe 


what she says. 

Miss Sanders to 
Miss Welks. It was 
her last chance .. . 
No, indeed, I don’t 
envy her... a 
common, ugly 
creature ae | 


wouldn’t touch him 
with the end of a 
‘barge pole... asa 
matter of fact I 
didn’t shake hands 
with him .. . there 


was such a_ crowd. . I 


suppose she can smile When she 
thinks of the lace, and -the dia- 
monds, and the furs he shawered on 
her . . . positively vulgar, I call it. 
.. « Can’t think why she married 
him? My dear girl . . . money, and 
the fact that there are crows feet 
coming under her eyes... dtd you 
think her eyebrows were just a little 
touched up? ...SodidI!,.. No 
one ever thought anything else... 
Well, I can tell you this much, that 
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it was partly pique on fs side... I 
know . . . no, I hoped no one guessed 
at the time . . . it was so trying for 
me... and all the time he vowed 
he’d shoot himself, or enter for a 
motor race, and get hurled over a 
precipice, and I used to wonder if I 
ought to marry him out of pity... 


common humanity . . . but, of course, 
I couldnt . . . I wouldn’t tell anyone 
but you .. . then she picked him up, 


and he was flattered by the way she ran 
after him . . . you know what fools 
men can be when they choose . . . and 
that was how it was. But never men- 
tion this to a soul ...I wouldn’t 
have mentioned it at all, only I knew 
you would like to know the veal reason 
for his marrying her! | 

Mrs. Sleger to Lady Blanche Barter. 


Going? Then I'll come, too. I do 
hate weddings... nasty nervy 
things . .. everyone weeping, or 
giggling ...a good thing over... 


well, he’s done what his dearly-beloved 
told him . . . married arich wife... 
you never heard that? ... Quite a 
scandal about the dear ugly creature 
. . . desperately in love with that 
pretty, angelic-faced woman... you 
remember her at Ascot? : 
a semi-detached, with a husband 
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always shooting big game or some- 
thing of the sort somewhere... 
Carried on no end... then 
people began to talk, and_ the 
angelic-faced one grew cautious... 
read him lectures ... took him to 
church. Oh! you know the sort of 
thing ... What? Oh! I suppose 
so... told him to go and marry a 
nice, quiet, useful, ordinary sort of girl 
with money, and be a good boy, and 
he’s done it. That’s why he married 
her! My dear woman, there’s a reason 
for every marriage . . . it’s out of date 
to marry for love . . . bourgeois and 
stupid . . . and the angelic-faced one 
made him thoroughly up-to-date, I 
assure you. He’ll get sick of this one 
in a week! . . . sort of woman who'll 
look up to him, and call him, “ Mr. 
So-and-so ”’ when she speaks of him. 
I know! Oh! he’s ugly enough... 
and so is she . . . but money covers a 
multitude of omissions! ... Ta-ta. 


ae * * * % 


And all the time no one ever sus- 
pected that they married because they 
were really in love with each other! 
But then, the world does not stop to 
consider that it is ever the unexpected 
that happens. 


L. ROWNEL 
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** Some men have great- 


Advicets ness thrust upon them,” 
Cheap said Lord Bacon. Those 
To-day. of uswho have had great- 

ness thrust upon us 


speedily reconcile ourselves to the 
change. I don’t mind in the least 
being a great man, and I remain just 
as suave, polite, and genial as ever I 
was. But I don’t like having years 
thrust upon me, and I imagine no one 
else does, unless he is extremely young. 
Here we all are, having 1905 thrust 
upon us, whether we will orno. There 
is little use trying to escape it, for we 
have no choice in the matter. 

New Year’s Day brings its obliga- 
tions, as well as roast turkey and some- 
thing to drink. We should resolve to 
lead better lives, to amend our objec- 
tionable ways, to seek gooil advice, 
and to follow beneficent example. 
Speaking for myself, I may confess 
that I am getting somewhat weary of 
determining to be an exemplary citizen 


every successive New Year’s Day, and 
then finding about the middle of 
January that it didn’t take. An 
earnest man from the North called in 
at THE IDLER office several weeks ago, 
and lectured me severely because, as 
he put it, I wrote frivolously. I re- 
plied with indignation that any man 
who read the “ Idlers’ Club” month 
by month would take no other, and 
would rise from its perusal a happier 
and more noble individual than when 
he sat down. The man from the North 
went on without replying to this self- 
evident proposition, asserting in some- 
what complimentary fashion that I had 
many followers all over the country 
who read with avidity all I was pleased 
to write. This, of course, I could not 
deny, and so merely bowed toward 
the North. He continued that this 
intelligent and estimable coterie would 
be influenced to their advantage if I 
wrote in a more improving strain than 
was my habit. 
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“Goodness gracious,” exclaimed I, 
“* aren’t there enough improving writers 
now on the face of the earth without 
my joining the dismal throng? He 
who drives fat oxen should himself be 
fat; a physician should be able to 
heal himself. Why should I fling 
precepts abroad unless I can follow 
them up with example?” Now, I am 
an example that no man should take 
pattern by. Like Dr. Samuel Johnson, 
the first editor of THE IDLER, who 
began to write the “ Idlers’ Club” 
on April 15, 1758, I am the most 
indolent of men. Again, like my 
distinguished predecessor, I am, some- 
times, when aroused, given to 
intemperate language, and, talking 
of intemperance, I have been known 
to drink a glass of cider. All 
right-minded men should profess to 
love labour, but I wouldn’t work a 
stroke unless I was compelled to. I 
never see a tramp but I envy him his 
freedom from toil. I hate a linen 
collar, and clothes of respectability, 
and am not at all a model citizen like 
Mr. Carnegie. For me to lecture my 
fellow-beings would, therefore, be the 
rankest hypocrisy. Let us wait until I 
have succeeded in curing myself of the 
smoking habit. Still, I have no objec- 
tion to flinging abroad other people’s 
improving resolutions in the hope that 
they may be of benefit. Here is one 
that I commend to the attention of 
Britain and myself, which I find tacked 
on to a most excellent notice of THE 
IDLER, printed in the year 1791. The 
fact that I have not quoted this eulogy 
before shows how modestly I am con- 
ducting the magazine which bears my 
name in red letters. The complimen- 
tary article was written by the late Mr. 
James Boswell :— 

““THE IDLER is evidently the work 
of the same mind which produced the 
Rambler, but has less body and more 
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spirit. It has more variety of real life, 
and greater facility of language. He 
describes the miseries of idleness with 
the lively sensations of one who has 
felt them, and in his private memo- 
randum, while engaged in it, we find 
‘This year I hope to learn diligence.’ ”’ 

Now, that is as good a resolution for 
the year 1905 as it was for the year 
1758. If we all learn diligence, the 
chances are we shall succeed. Dili- 
gence conquers everything. Dr. John- 
son was forty-nine years old when he 
wrote down this aspiration, so if he 
succeeded there are many of us who 
need not be discouraged, fearing we 
have crossed the age limit, for I sup- 
pose the majority of the inhabitants of 
these islands are under fifty. 


It is strange that so 

Literary Men many literary men have 
as Edstors. gone in for the publica- 
tion of periodicals, in- 

stead of sticking close to their desks, 
and never going to sea on the chance 
of becoming rulers of the Queen’s 
Navee. One would think that a man 
who could write such incomparable 


-novels as Charles Dickens, whose fame 


was immediate, and whose popularity 
he must have known would never wane 
in his lifetime or long after; whose re- 
compense was so munificent, should 
have bothered himself with the getting 
out of a magazine. Of Thackeray the 
Same may be said, in perhaps a lesser 
degree, because his fame and recom- 
pense came slower; I don’t suppose 
his income ever equalled that of his 
famous rival. Nearer to our own time 
F. W. Robinson conducted and financed 
Home Chimes, a_ periodical which 
printed some of the first work of J. M. 
Barrie, Jerome K. Jerome, and many 
others of the lions of to-day. I think 
one of the reasons for a writer becoming 
an editor and proprietor is that even 
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the most popular author has a vivid 
realisation of the uncertainty of his 
profession. If he gets ill, or is knocked 
over by a cab, his income ceases at 
that moment; therefore he wishes to 
establish a business which will go on, 
even if he is incapacitated. I think 
Dr. Johnson had no pecuniary interest 
or took no pecuniary risk, in the 
Rambler. He got his two guineas a 
number for writing it, and there his 
responsibility ended. The Rambler 
began in March, 1750, and ended in 
March two years later. THE IDLER 
began in April, 1758, and ended in 
April two years later. THE IDLER, 
however, was not a magazine, but a 
contribution, which appeared every 
Saturday in the Universal Chronicle or 
Weekly Gazette. But the Rambler was 
a real periodical, that was published 
twice a week, at twopence a number, 
and attained a circulation of five 
hundred. It must have made a peppery 
person like Sam Johnson exceedingly 
angry when he saw what happened 
when a real novelist took his magazine 
in hand. One paper, and one only, 
was written by Samuel Richardson, the 
author of ‘‘ Clarissa,” and the circula- 
tion jumped up immediately to several 
thousand. Perhaps Dr. Johnson 
thought of this momentary increase 
of readers when he wrote for the last 
number of the Rambler :— 

“IT have never been much a 
favourite of the publick.” 


Samuel Johnson wrote 


The First his ‘Idlers’ Club” ex- 
** Idlers’ actly as I do mine, which 
Club.” is at the last minute. He 


was staying with Mr. 

Langton during a visit to Oxford, and 

asked him how soon the post left for 

London. When told it departed in 
half an hour he replied :— 

““Then we shall do very well,” 


whereupon he sat down and dashed 
off his “‘ Idlers’ Club” for that week. 
When it was finished Mr. Langton 
wanted to read it, but Dr. Johnson 
calmly folded it up, and remarked that 
he had not read it over himself, and 
wasn’t going to let anybody else do so. 

There may be carping persons who 
consider I have much self-assurance in 
placing myself alongside Dr. Samuel 
Johnson merely because we both wrote 
contributions for THE IDLER. I can 
assure all such that I am really doing 
Johnson a great favour, for if you took 
any of his contributions, either to the 
Rambler or THE IDLER, and essayed to 
sell them in London to-day, you 
couldn’t raise a penny on them. I 
think his Rambler is the most turgid, 
dull, pompous stuff that ever was 
written, and I cannot imagine where 
he found the five hundred people to 
pay their twopence and read it. Indeed, 
there were those in London at that 
time who said that Johnson put into 
the Rambler all the hard words he could 
find so that people would be compelled 
to buy his dictionary. THE IDLER 1s 
much better. That is to say, there is 
some glint of humour in it, but at the 
risk of writing myself down an igno- 
ramus, I hereby proclaim that Dr. 
Johnson ‘was not a great man, and 
that to-day he would have been utterly 
forgotten had it not been for Boswell. 
Yet this prodigious nonentity trampled 
on poor Boswell, who was really a man 
of genius. 

‘*T have often,” said Mrs. Boswell 
to her husband (sensible woman that 
she was), ‘‘I have often seen a bear 
led round by a man, but never before 
have I seen a man led round by a 
bear.” 

That was her opinion of Dr. Johnson, 
and at this late day she finds me in 
agreement with her. 


Here, however, is a_ coincidence, 
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which shows the continuity of things 
in the literary life of London. Dr. 
Johnson’s first emergence from dire 
poverty happened when he got a per- 
manent situation on the Genileman’s 
Magazine. It was while employed on 
this periodical that he wrote THE IDLER. 
Now to-day this same Gentleman’s 
Magazine is published by Chatto and 


Windus, of London, who also publish © 


THE IDLER. But, although magazines 
may have improved since Dr. Johnson’s 
time, I am not sure that the art of 
book-making has advanced, or even 
kept pace with the productions of 
former days, unless on the racecourse. 
I have before me asI write two lives 
of Dr. Johnson. One is in four 
volumes, by James Boswell; the other 
consistsof one volume, by Leslie Stephen, 
edited by John Morley, each a greater 
man than Dr. Johnson, and was issued 
by the celebrated firm of Macmillan 
and Co., in the year 1878. Through 
lack of an index this little book is 
valueless to a busy man. I possess the 
whole set of “‘ English Men of Letters,” 
forty volumes or thereabouts, but they 
are of slight use to me, as not one of 
them has an index. I keep them in 
my library merely because they are 
red in tone and give a cheerful appear- 
ance to an otherwise sombre line of 
shelves. I see from the title-page that 
** Boswell’s. Life”? was printed for 
Charles Dilly, in the Poultry, in the 
year 1799, or four years after Boswell 
died, and eight years after he had 
finished the work. It is a most de- 
lightful edition ; clear print, and hand- 
made paper. On every right-hand 
page is the date to which that page 
refers. On every left-hand page at 
the top is the age of Dr. Johnson at 
that particular period. At the end of 
the fourth volume is a most copious 
index, and thus it would seem that 
Charles Dilly, whoever he was, in the 
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Poultry, in 1799, knew better how a 
book should be issued than does Mac- 
millan in the West End of London at 
the present day. If Macmillan & Co., 
like myself, desire to reform, I shall 
be pleased to lend them these four 
ancient volumes if they take care of 
them and return. 


I think that every 

Buy a Press. author who desires to 
issue a magazine should 

revert to the old custom, and not only 
write it all himself, but print it as well. 
He should set up a little hand-press 
somewhere on his premises—you can 
get a printing machine very cheap, - 
second-hand, if you watch the adver- 
tising columns of the trade journals 
pertaining to the printing business— 
and the Times sells its type every day 
at a big reduction, as it uses a new 
casting for each issue. A handy man 
with a hammer, a few nails, and two or 
three pieces of thin deal, can knock 
together a case which will hold the type, 
or cases can be bought cheaply second- 
hand, and those are not so clumsy as 
the home-made article. Any partially 
intelligent author can learn to set 
type in half an hour, and may become 
reasonably expert before the end of a 
month. Printing is a most delightful 
occupation, and offers just the relaxa- 
tion that an author needs. Do not 
forget that the great Samuel Richard- 
son, author of ‘‘ Pamela,” was a printer 
all his life, and did not begin writing 
novels till after he was fifty. Horace 
Walpole set up his press at Strawberry 
Hill, and printed his own works there 
in an outhouse. The finest book ever 
produced in England, not excepting 
even the excellent works of the Kelms- 
cott Press, was written and printed by 
Horace Hart, M.A., at the University 
Press in Oxford. There is no use in 
writing to the latter for a copy of his 
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book, as every one of the volumes now 
possesses an owner who cherishes it. 

The author who begins printing in a 
small way will not run the huge 
financial risk which awaits him if he 
attempts to issue a modern magazine. 
In fact, he need not care very much 
whether the public buys his issues or 
not. He has the consolation of know- 
ing that some day they will pay big 
prices at the second-hand book shops 
for his numbers. 

Elbert Hubbard, in a little village 
called East Aurora, in the State of New 
York, some nine or ten years ago began 
in this way. For years he had been 
writing and trying to get his efforts 
accepted by the magazines, but none 
of the New York editors would look 
at them; neither would the book 
publishers, so he got a hand-press and 
went ahead. He issued a little thirty- 
two page monthly pamphlet called 
The Philistine, which was to be five- 
pence a number, or four shillings a year. 
He had no money to speak of, and, 
being an independent sort of individual, 
didn’t care whether the public bought 
or not. To-day his publication has 
over a hundred thousand circulation, 
while another, called Lsttle Journeys, 
enjoys an equal sale. His printing 
and bookbinding establishment is 
valued anywhere from sixty to a 
hundred thousand pounds. He gives 
employment to three or four hundred 
persons, and the charming books he 
issues can sometimes be picked up on 
the Strand or Charing Cross Road for 
exorbitant prices. 


The most notable pub- 
lication of this kind was 
probably Ruskin’s “ Fors 
Clavigera.”” Ruskin wrote 
it all himself, but the printing was done 
by a commercial firm in London. As 
Ruskin worked at road-making near 


Ruskin’s 
6sé Fors 99 


Oxford, I cannot imagine why he did 
not set up a printing-press of his own, 
which, if it were of the lever pattern, 
would have given exercise to the arms 
even more beneficial than that which 
follows the handling of a pick. Although 
‘“‘ Fors” was printed in town, Ruskin 
did the right thing in having it pub- 
lished out in the country at Orpington 
by George Allen, who, I believe, was an 
engraver and a keeper of bees. At 
least, years ago, when I took a tramp 
in that district to see Darwin’s house, 
I looked over George Allen’s fence, 
and if I remember rightly there were 
a number of beehives in his back gar- 
den. I don’t suppose anyone in par- 
ticular bought ‘Fors Clavigera,” 
because Ruskin would give no discount 
to the bookseller, and the ordinary man 
thought the price too high, so Ruskin 
met the prospective purchaser’s views 
by raising the price. After publishing 
“Fors ” for about three years Ruskin 
announced that he intended to strike, 
for use on his farm, the pure silver coin 
called in Florence the soldo, which 
was equal to the Roman denarius, 
whose value was tenpence in our 
money. I don’t suppose Ruskin ever 
struck these coins, but if he had done 
so I suspect he might have laid himself 
liable under the Counterfeiting Act. 
I have “ Fors” in the original, and I 
notice that some of them have the 
printer’s name impressed thereon, and 
some of them have not. In issuing 
numbers where the printer’s name is 
absent, I imagine Ruskin again con- 
travened the law. Anyhow, “ Fors” 
issued at sevenpence resulted in a loss, 
for Ruskin announces that only of 
two numbers were more than a thou- 
sand sold, so he raised the price to 
tenpence. This is one great advantage 
of issuing a magazine that doesn’t sell ; 
you can joggle round the price to suit 
yourself. 
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And now, having gently chided 
Macmillan & Co. for their forty index- 
less volumes, I ought to compliment 
them on the handy size of these books, 
which gives me an opening to address 
an expostulation to Mr. George Allen, 
publisher and bee-keeper. Why does 
the average publisher imagine that an 
edition of luxury should be as bulky 
as a barn? I am a subscriber to the 
new edition of Ruskin, which is coming 
out like a slow railway train emerging 
from a tunnel. There will be thirty 
volumes or thereabouts; if there are 
any more I fear I shall have to enlarge 
my house. The hand-made paper used 
in this edition is beautiful, the printing 
excellent, the editing everything that 
editing should be, and I have nothing 
but praise for the work except that the 
volumes are each at least twice too 
big and too heavy. I weighed one of 
them just now, and it lacked three 
ounces of four pounds. Now this is 
absurd. Ruskin is an author one wants 
to read, not merely to consult as one 
would an encyclopedia. The Edin- 
burgh edition of Stevenson reaches 
about the limit so far as weight and 
size is concerned, being about an inch 
less in length and breadth than the 
Ruskin, half the thickness, and weigh- 
ing but twenty-four ounces. 


I will conclude this 


Are month’s “ Idlers’ Club ”’ 
Newspapers by following the example 
Growing of the Times, while I offer 
Worse P consolation to my fellow- 


editor, Henry Norman, 
M.P. The Times each morning prints 
an extract from the Times of that day 
a century ago. The T#mes goes back 
a hundred years, but THE IDLER sees 
that hundred and raises it to a hundred 
and forty-six, as the wicked say when 
they are playing poker. I quote what 
Dr. Samuel Johnson wrote in the 
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seventh number of THE IDLER, dated 
May 27, 1758, and this extract may 
calm the fears of Mr. Henry 
Norman, M.P. In ‘The World’s 
Work,” its editor bemoans the fact that 
the newer sort of English newspaper 
publishes false and anger-stirring news 
while delicate diplomatic negotiations 
are going forward. He was referring 
to the recent Anglo-Russian crisis, and 
his language is temperate and true. 

Nevertheless, if he reads Dr. John- 
son’s parody of the papers of his day, 
nearly a century and a half ago, he 
will almost imagine the bulky doctor 
was taking off the news of those stirring 
days when the newspapers sent the 
Russian fleet out of Vigo, ordered Lord 
Charles Beresford to intercept it with 
the Channel fleet from Gibraltar, re- 
ported cannonading heard off the 
Spanish coast, cleared the British 
ships for action, and all that. 


EXTRACT FROM ‘“‘ THE IDLER,” May 
27, 1758. 

On Monday Mormng the Captain of 
a ship might arrive, who left the F7iseur 
of France, and the Bulldog, Captain 
Grim, in sight of one another, so that 
an engagement seemed unavoidable. 

Monday Eventng—A_ sound of 
cannon was heard off Cape Finisterre, 
supposed to be those of the Bulldog 


-and Frtseur. 


Tuesday Morning.—It was this morn- 
ing reported that the Bulldog engaged 
Friseur, yard-arm and yard-arm, but 
was obliged to sheer off for want of 
powder. It is hoped that enquiry will 
be made into this affair in a proper 
place. 

Tuesday Evening.—The account of 
the engagement between the Bulldog 


and the Friseur was premature. 


Wednesday Morning.—Another ex- 
press is arrived, which brings news that 
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the Friseur had lost all her masts and 
three hundred of her men in the late 
engagement, and that Captain Grim is 
come into harbour much shattered. 

Wednesday Evening.—We hear that 
the brave Captain Grim, having ex- 
pended his powder, proposed to enter 
the Friseur sword in hand, but that 
his Lieutenant, the Nephew of a certain 
Nobleman, remonstrated against it. 

Thursday Morning.—We wait im- 
patiently for a full account of the late 
engagement between the Bulldog and 
the Friseur. 


4, 
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Thursday Evening.—It is said that 
the Order of the Bath will be sent to 
Captain Grim. 

Friday Morning.—A certain Lord of 
the Admiralty has been heard to say 
of a certain Captain, that if he had done 
his duty, a certain French ship might 
have been taken. It was not thus that 
merit was rewarded in the days of 
Cromwell. 

Friday Evening.—There is_ certain 
information at the Admiralty that the 
Friseur is taken, after a resistance of 
about two hours. 
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“KEEP THEM BACK! DON'T LET THEM COME UP!" SHE SAID.” 


HE girl entered the room with 
a quick nervous step, closed 
| the door carefully behind her, 
and looked round with a 
glance of mingled timidity and curi- 
osity. The place was untidy and close, 
with a strong winey perfume, whose 
origin was clearly enough revealed by 
the little knot of half-empty bottles 
and glasses on the table by the fire. 
Scattered loosely among them, a pack 
of playing cards lay face upwards, and 
others formed little patches of colour 
on the rather threadbare carpet below. 
Across a chair a hat and cloak had 
been carelessly flung, and by it leaned 
a light dress-rapier with a daintily 
fashioned silver hilt. The signs of 
recent revelry brought a little con- 
temptuous smile to her lips. 
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TTS, 
COvEN TRY 


SCANDAL. . 


By A. F. BELL 
Illustrated by Wilmot Lunt 


‘So these are cousin Charles’s con- 
solations!”’ she said, as she crossed 
towards the window whence could be 
caught a glimpse of the old grey abbey, 
the river, and clustering roofs of the 
city, hazed by a delicate autumn 
mist. Down the street the chair that 
had brought her was just passing out 
of sight, and she watched the portly 
forms of its bearers, drumming with 
her knuckles on the dusty glass, and 
trying to stifle an awkward feeling of 
nervousness. The swaying, top-heavy 
vehicle, the stout legs and flapping 
coats, turned the corner, and left her 
to look back at the room again with a 
little sigh. 

‘‘T wonder why I came,” she said, 
‘‘and yet after all what need I fear ? 
Not Charles at any rate. His friends 
perhaps; but they’ve evidently been 
and gone again. La! there’s nothing 
to be afraid of, and I must be vastly 
brave and proud and hectoring, like a 
beau witha great sword. What shall 
I say to him? How shall I begin ? 
‘So, sir, you grow so monstrous 
cavalier in these days.’ No, that 
won’t serve; ‘tis like the play, all 
bombast and rhodomontade. 

‘** Doubtless, sir, you think it vastly 
witty to neglect the letters that ladies 
pen you at need!’ Not that neither, 
or he’ll think the game all his own to 
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dictate terms and lord it over me. 
must be like My Lord Pontypool when 
he scents a quarrel, very stern and yet 
elegant. ‘Come, come, sir, I’d have 
you know you can’t play your jests on 
me.’ 9? 

She swept across the room with a 
pretty affectation of bellicose magnifi- 
cence, head up, elbows squared, one 
small hand playing with an imaginary 
sword-hilt. The movement brought 
her up beside a writing table, and as 
her eyes travelled over its litter of 
papers, she broke off with a laugh. 

‘Verses, as I live,’’ she cried. 
‘Charles still a poet! What mood 
does he affect nowadays?” and pick- 
ing up the sheet of untidy manuscript 
she began to read aloud :— 


‘‘ Let Catherine breathe of sunny Spain ; 

Let Alice scent of posies ; 

Let Chloris tint her cheek in vain 
With artificial roses ; 

Let Daphne, Cynthia, Flora, boast 
A classical tradition ; 

Let Lydia be reigning toast, 
And Prue a Prim Precision ; 

Leave Sarah to dry middle-age, 
Corinna to her maying ; 

Let Dian through the forest rage 
With all her pack abaying ; 

On one alone, of all fair names, 
I'd pause to waste a breath; 

One lady only worship claims " 


“Bah!” and she dropped the 
rhymes with a little gesture of disdain, 
only to turn sharply as a rich male 
voice rolled out the completing 
line— 


‘* My sweet Elizabeth.” 


A young man stood framed in the 
door of the inner room, a young man 
of perhaps six-and-twenty, dressed in 
the height of the fashion of the day, 
and fanning himself in_ leisurely 
. fashion with a fine lace handkerchief. 
It was a handsome face, and the mobile 
lips and keen eyes were bright with 
amusement and curiosity. He stood 
there a second or two before his 
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I visitor became aware of his presence, 


then he stepped forward with a 
bow. 

‘But, madam, tell me who are you. 
to grace by reading my humble 
muse !” 

She pulled back the dark close hood 
from her head and face with a gesture 
more than a trifle dramatic. 

‘‘ Critic and cousin meet in her who 
addresses you.” 

He bowed low again. 

‘““Qh, blessed union of offices! you 
must tell whichis to predominate, that 
I may arm myself fittingly. But 
forgive me,” with a glance of apology 
at the untidy room ; ‘“‘had I guessed 
you would deign to visit me——”’ 

“You had not come'in singing and 
ready to laugh an hour away. No, sir, 
doubtless you expected far other com- 
pany and vastly more diverting. You 
whose whole demeanour bespeaks a 
heart dead to all good influences.” 

He laid a hand on his breast and 
looked at her half seriously. 

‘‘Dead these two years,” he said ; 
‘killed outright by one glance of your 
eyes.” 

‘“‘Come,”” swinging away from him 
angrily, ‘‘no St. James’s manners or 
gallantry for me, sir. I come to talk 
of business.”’. 

‘Which is for once a_ pleasure, 
then.” 

Her hand was on the door, but she 
turned and shot over her shoulder : 
‘I see you’re in no mood to hear what 
I have to say. Ill begone.” 

‘“‘“Nay, nay, madam! [ll be as 
uncouth as Caliban, rough as a squire- 
let from Devon.” 

‘“You’re far horrider than either,” 


moving back towards him. ‘‘I hate 
ou.” 

“Better hate than quite forget, 
Betty.” 


‘‘Don’t Betty me, sir. Don’t come 
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near me. The very powder off your 
hair is a defilement.”’ 

‘“¢So you said in your last letter, and 
I flourished on it for three days. The 
one before told me I polluted the air, 
and that kept me a week. Before that 
I'd been battening on one that in- 
formed me you wondered I didn’t 
draw a judgment on Bath by my 
enormities.”’ 

‘‘So you do read them. Had you 
sent me the answer I requested I had 
been spared the indignity of this visit.” 

‘‘ Exactly my reason for not reply- 
ing, madam.” 

She bit her lip and gave a quick 
stamp of her foot. 

‘Be still! You’re stuffed with tags 
of wit from all the theatres and coffee 
houses. Now once and for all, listen 
to me: [ve wnt to you a dozen 
times to ask you to send back the 
letters and tokens I was foolish enough 
to give you when I was a chit of a 
country girl. You don’t reply, sol am 
obliged to lower myself by coming to 
beg them of you. You can’t want to 
keep them.” 

He had moved to her side where she 
sat at the table, tapping the floor with 
her foot and absently twisting a card 
in an impatient hand, and his voice 
sank to a more earnest tone as he 
answered :— 

‘Au contratve, you're quite wrong. 
I'd part with nothing less willingly 
except your company. Your favour, 
it seems, I’ve lost for ever.” 

She stiffened her soft ripe mouth 
into a straight line of uncompromising 
sternness. 

‘‘Entirely. Come, give me my 
letters and let me go, Sir Charles.” 

‘““They’re safe enough in my keep- 
ing. You leave your jewels at the 
bank ; why not your letters witha 
cousin ?”’ 

‘“A pretty banker!’’ sweeping his 
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conceit aside with a scornful laugh. 


‘“T’ve no doubt all Bath has heard of 
our affair by this time, and _ the 
‘Coventry Letters’ are quoted by half 
the wits.” 

‘“‘ As I live, no,”’ bending over her in 
eager protest. ‘‘I keep them but to 
read at night and morning, a kind of 
lover’s breviary,” and he drew back 
with a sigh. 

‘“T dont wish you to neglect the 
church service for my poor nonsense. 
Think, too, what the world would say 
if *twere known, when I’m _ Lady 
Holyhead, that you were used to 
mumble over my letters!” 

“That I had the best of taste and . 
my lord the best of fortune. Doubt- 
less he has letters too.”’ 

‘Very few, and none so silly. He’s 
over forty and vastly solemn. He 
kisses my hand but three times a 
fortnight.” 

‘“The old fish! He’s no nght to 
your face, then.” 

‘“‘ He’s no fish!”’ swinging round to 
throw the denial at his back, as he 
stood in the window. ‘“ There’s not a 
man in Bath more gallant. Lady 
Exton says——”’ 

‘‘ Then he’s a reprobate.” 

‘Not that neither. He’s a better 
gentleman than you'll ever be!” 

“A happier at all events.”’ 

Silence followed the words, verbal 
silence that is, for Lady Betty Coventry 
kept up the impatient movement of 
her foot, and Sir Charles Elmsley sighed 
once or twice. Now and then the girl 
stole a quick sidelong glance at her 
kinsman ; but her eyes were fixed on 
the card in her hand, and her face 
composed to an expression of unrelent- 
ing sternness, when he crossed the room 
and stood at her side again. 

‘Well, Betty,’ he said, and this 
time she did not challenge his use of 
her name, ‘‘ you’ve always had your 
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way with me from the days when I 
used to catch the goldfish from the 
tank for you to play with, and carry 
you on my shoulder; you'll go on 
having it, I suppose.” 

She made no answer for a moment, 
then swiftly tearing across the card 
she held, and throwing the pieces on 
the table with an air of decision, she 
said :— 

‘“‘T intend to have it this time at 
any rate,’ and she watched him step 
to a small cabinet, open its doors, and 
withdraw a box of quaintly carved 
cedar-wood, which he laid on the table 
beside her, and open with a small key 
from h‘s pocket. His movements were 
deliberate, lingering even, and the girl 
broke out :— 

‘‘Come, come, sir, I’ve no time to 
waste, and a reputation to lose remem- 
ber, if I’m found here. I sha’n’t relent, 
so you need not squander time over 
this affair. Now give them to me, 
quick ! ” 

But he put back her outstretched 
hand with a laugh. 

‘Stay, stay, ma coustne; all that’s 
yours you shall have; but there are 
other matters here.” 

She flushed and turned away her 
face. 

‘‘Oh, don’t imagine,” she said 
proudly, “‘ that I fancied myself your 
only correspondent, or that I wish to 
pry into your secrets.” 

A smile crossed his lips and quick 
dark eyes, a smile he bent his head to 
hide, but his voice was veiled by'a note 
of melancholy as he took out a letter 
neatly tied with a gay ribbon, and 
tendered it to her, saying: *‘ Here’s the 
hrst you ever writ me, thanking me 
for the little horse I broke for you, old 
Dearlove.” 

“Yd all but forgotten him,’’ she 
said, as she rose to drop the paper in 
the heart of the glowing fire. ‘‘ What’s 


good enough on the downs ts vastly 
poor in the city.” 

‘‘And in other matters than horse- 
flesh. Well, here’s the song we made 
one April day under the apple tree bv 
the box-hedge.”’ 

He handed it to her and turned 
away. Fora moment she looked down 
at it, and hesitated, and in that 
moment Sir Charles raised his eyes to 
the mirror, at the far end of the room. 
in which his cousin’s form was reflected, 
taking up, as he lowered them again, 
the thread of his speech. 

‘“ Yes, the old tree with the bench 
round it. We sat there and the petals 
drifted down on to your hair. Ah, 
well! And here’s the letter you writ 
me when I saved Fido from ending his 
days in the eel-pond. He’s forgot 
too, I suppose, with other country 
friends.”’ 

And so the work went on, the man 
bending over the coffer, and only half 
turning towards the girl as he handed 
her the papers, skilful to give each one 
of them its memory and association. 
and keeping an ever watchful g:ance on 
the long mirror that noted everv 
change of expression, every little 
hesitancy, as she leaned against the 
mantel-she'f and fed the hotocaust. At 
last he gathered all the remaining 
letters into his hands, and turned to 
her with a swift gesture of impatience. 

“ Well, let’s finish it quickly,” he 
broke out. ‘‘ Here’s the rest alto- 
gether, those you wrote me when I 
first came to Bath, those of our first 
winter here. Here’s the little sketch 
I made of you and the lock of your 
hair I cut off a year ago last Christmas.” 

Her head was bent ; but she held 
up her skirt to take the overflowing 
papers, and straightened it out with a 
sharp movement, so as to send them 
fluttering into the flames. Sir Charles 
had turned away again, and when he 
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spoke it was in a lower and sadder 
voice. 

‘¢And here’s the unkindest of all, 
the one you writ when—when,”’ hesi- 
tating a second, then going on hastily, 
‘““when you told me all was over 
between us and bade me——’”’ 

A look of surprise was on the girl’s 
face; her lips were parted by the 
breath of coming speech ; but the 
opening door, the servant’s announce- 
ment, held back her words. 

> * The Duke of Coventry and Lord 
Holyhead, Sir Charles.”’ 

For a second _ silence followed, 
then Lady Betty sprang to his side 
with a frightened cry, clutching his 
arm. 

‘‘Charles, Charles, hide me! Keep 
them back! Don’t let them come up! 
Say you’re ill—dying, anything !”’ 

He stilled her with a gesture and 
turned to the man. 

*‘ Quick,” he said, ‘‘ downstairs with 
you and show them up, slowly though, 
and make a difficulty about the turn 
on the staircase and again about getting 
the door open. Quick, I say!” with 
an oath as the man hesitated in 
frightened astonishment. 

The door once closed he turned to 
his cousin, who sat pale and trembling 
by the card table, her eyes very bright, 
her hands moving restlessly. 

** Quick, child,” he said, laying his 
hand on her arm. ‘Don’t be fright- 
ened. They sha’n’t find you, but 
there’s only one way. You must wait 
in the next room till they’re gone. 
Come now!” 

He spoke the last words in a tone 
of command, almost sternly, as she 
faltered and hung back, then sur- 
rendered herself meekly and silently 
to his will. He cast a quick glance 
round the room to see that no tell-tale 
feminine possession of hers was left 
behind, opened the inner door, and 
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thrust her in, adding asa final injunc- 
tion :— 

‘““ Be still, for God’s sake! 
nothing to fear.” | 

Then he turned back, and crossing 
to the mantel-shelf, leaned against it, 
looking down at the fire and breath- 
ing rather quickly as he waited the 
advent of his visitors. The pose was 
perfect, the air of naturalness com- 
plete; and as the two elderly men 
entered it was plain that to neither of 
them occurred a suspicion of the in- 
opportuneness of their arrival. His 
Grace of Coventry, indeed, seemed in 
no condition to take very acute notice 
of anything. His wide countenance 
was heavily flushed, the corners of 
his loose mouth worked nervously, 
and his small eyes shot anxious, 
suspicious glances on every side of 
him. In ‘truth this worthy bearer of 
strawberry leaves gave, in no equiv- 
ocal manner, all those signs, which, 
in men of less degree, are held to be 
evidence of exceeding discomfort and 
dissatisfaction; and was obviously 
desirous of devolving the brunt of the 
interview on his companion, a small, 
fussily-moving person of about forty- 
five, nervous, too, in his fashion, but 
betraying it by a strained self-assertion 
of both speech and gesture. It was 
the latter, who, after the first formal 
civilities, began to speak in a dry, 
high-pitched voice. 

‘‘My friend and I have to regret,” 
he said, waving aside Sir Charles’s 
offer of a chair, “‘ the very unpleasant 
nature of this visit, which your con- 
duct, Sir Charles, has forced upon us.” 

The quaint echo of Lady Betty’s 
recent words brought a quick smile to 
the young man’s lips, but his face was 
grave as he replied :— 

“Whatever the cause, I must 
account your Lordship’s presence an 
honour. I am only at a loss to divine 
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how, since this is our first meeting, I 
can have been so unfortunate as to 
earn your displeasure.” 

The measured courtesy of the words 
gave Holyhead pause for a moment ; 
then, despite a look of almost im- 
ploring deprecation, from his com- 
panion, he broke out angrily :— 

‘““Come, come, sir,’ he cried, “ let’s 
‘have no evasion or beating about the 
bush. You are as well aware as we 
of the motives that bring us here.” 

The other bowed politely. 

‘‘T can assure you, my Lord,” he 
said, ‘‘I have no wish to waste your 
time in bootless explanation, while, 
without one, I must persist in the 
statement that I do not understand 
your Lordship.” 

“ Zounds, sir, do you wish 
but Coventry’s heavy voice cut short 
the question. 

“Allow me to put it to my 
kinsman,” he began §falteringly. 
‘Lord Holyhead has suggested to 
me, Charles, that there is something 
to be desired—hum—er—that is—I 
mean your conduct—well—is ‘“ 
then with sudden desperate resolution : 
‘“* D—— it all, lad, can’t you see that 
the way you dangle after Betty is 
enough to anger his Lordship ?” 

A wave of colour flushed the young 
man’s face. 

‘“‘T can’t see that my presence in 
Bath can be treated as an intrusion, 
my occasional attendance at the As- 
sembly Rooms as an unsolicited atten- 
tion. Bath holds other ladies than my 
cousin. Does his Lordship mean to 
pass sentence of banishment on all the 
stronger sex save lackeys and him- 
self ?”’ 

‘‘Ecod, sir, *tis more than that, and 
you know it. Didn’t you thrust your- 
self forward to hand Lady Betty to 
her chair at Lady Exton’s last 
Thursday ?” 
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** As any gentleman might have done 
in the absence of your Lordship, de- 
layed, as I was informed, in the supper 
room.’ 

The little peer’s rage bubbled inar- 
ticulate, and Coventry came to the 
rescue. 

‘*Come, Charles, ’tis an unpleasant 
matter; but see common-sense, lad. 
Right or wrong, there’s been some 
talk in Bath about you and Betty. 
and ’tis neither desirable nor fair to 
her that it should be supposed that 
she still gives you encouragement or 
that you nurse expectations.”’ 

Sir Charles laughed rather bitterly. 

‘“Again I repeat,” he said, ‘* my 
innocence of any intention to thrust 
myself into my cousin’s company.” 
He paused a moment, then went on 
coldly : ‘‘ If, however, his Lordship 
is under the impression that I have 
received any encouragement to do so, 
I can offer him the assurance of a 
gentleman that he is mistaken. Nay. 
more,’ as he moved towards the table 
and opened the coffer still remaining 
there, ‘to allay his fears, let me read 
him this letter written last month.” 

He drew out a paper, now almost 
the sole remaining one in the casket. 
and unfolding it, began to read aloud 
in a Clear voice, raised a trifle louder 
than the size of the room and th. 
number of his audience demanded :— 

‘* SOUTH PARADE, 
‘“* January 12th. 

‘““ Lady Betty Coventry returns to Sir 
Charles Elmsley certain trinkets and 
letters she believes to be his property. 
Owing to her recent betrothal to Lord 
Holyhead, Lady Betty will be unable 
to receive with her previous freedom. 
and considers it best that her acquaint- 
ance with Sir Charles should, for the 
future, remain purely formal.” 

A silence followed, during which the 
younger man turned to consign the 
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letter to the heap of ashes already 
accumulated on the fire, while the two 
elders glanced at each other not very 
comfortably. Far from a hero, my 
Lord of Holyhead had begun the 
interview with no very high courage, 
and it seemed his preliminary bluster 
had served him well, but he thought it 
advisable to clinch the matter by a 
certain show of bravado. 

‘‘ So far, so good,” he said haughtily, 
stepping forward and expanding him- 
self to his full height and breadth ; 
‘“so far, so good. For my own part 
I never seriously doubted Lady Betty’s 
discretion. There remains your own 
share in the matter, Sir Charles; and 
once and for all, I would have you know 
that in future your formalities must be 
even more formal, unless you would 
incur correction, sir, which may take a 
stronger form than language.”’ 

But the little peer had over-reached 
himself. He recognised his false step, 
and shrank back a pace as Elmsley 
turned on him fiercely, his face pale 
and his hard mouth set. 

“Enough, my _ Lord,” he = said 
quickly and in a low breathless voice, 
the voice of a man rapidly losing self- 
control. ‘I have explained the matter 
to you, but by your last words you 
cast a doubt on my explanation. You 
add a threat. There is but one con- 
clusion. Will you name a place and 
an hour, or shall I call my servants ?”’ 

The Duke of Coventry threw him- 
self between them in an agony of 
reconciliation, pleading his daughter’s 
good name, his own, and Sir Charles’s, 
and the disparity of years between 
the would-be combatants.. 

Elmsley swung himself aside and 
again faced Lord Holyhead, who had 
taken advantage of the diversion to 
get a heavy table between himself and 
his rival. 

“You understand me, my Lord,” 


and this time his voice rang out in 
clear tones of anger, ‘“‘ either you agree 
to send a friend of yours in the course 
of the day or by God, sir, my servant 
shall administer the correction.” 

Lord Holyhead shot a glance at his 
future father-in-law, who had sunk 
down in the nearest chair, and sat 
heaped in a tumble of tremulous 
despair, the very picture of ignoble 
impotence ; then, steadying his voice to 
a passable semblance of cool indiffer- 
ence :— 

“T shall oblige you gladly, Si 
Charles,” he said. ‘‘ To-night I leave 
Bath on urgent family business for 
two days. On my return, should your 
courage not have cooled,” and he 
curled his lip into a sneer, “TI will 
arrange for a friend of mine to wait 
upon you.” 

Elmsley struck a small gong, and 
his man, whom the sound of angry 
voices had brought to the landing. 
opened the door. Holyhead made for 
the exit with all the speed compatible 
with dignity, Coventry following him 
with an abject, helpless air. As 
Elmsley bowed them out he addressed 
the servant :—- 

‘“Show these gentlemen to the 
street,’ he said sharply, “and if mv 
Lord of Holyhead comes hither again. 
remember your instructions how toe 
deal with intruders.” 

The peer broke out in a cackle of 
final bluster, his companion into a 
whine of useless deprecation, but the 
young man had closed the door. As 
he faced the room again Lady Betty 
appeared from her hiding place; but 
not the Lady Betty of half-an-hour 
before. In the flushed, hard-eyed. 
quickly-moving creature, who now 
swept up to face her cousin, it would 
have been difficult to recognise the 
pallid, frightened girl who had clung 
to his arm in such distress a short 
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time before. He looked at her in 
amazed silence as she paused, seem- 
ing almost to tower over him in the 
fierceness of her anger. 

“They are gone ?’’ she asked; and 
as he nodded she exclaimed: “the 
letter—the letter!” 

His puzzled expression raised her 
voice to an impatient cry. ‘‘ The 
letter you read to them; what have 
you done with it?” 

He crossed over to the fireplace and 
she followed him. On the deep layer 
of ash the paper still lay, browned a 
little 4nd charred at the corners, but 
virtually intact. She snatched it up 
with an eager hand and turned to- 
wards ‘the light now beginning to fail. 

“The cowards! The cowards!” 
she said after a brief silence, sinking 
her voice to a thrill of uttermost 
scorn; then turning towards him: 
‘* And you took this for mine ? ” 

‘*For yours—why, how 
queried in perplexed hesitation. 

‘*’ Tis the flimsiest of forgeries ! ”’ 

‘“A forgery!’ the shock sent him 
back from her a pace; “‘ not yours?” 

‘‘My father’s hand thinly disguised. 
Look, did I ever cross my T’s so, or 
make my E’s in sucha fashion? And 
dated, too, the very day after he came 
to me first’ with Lord Holyhead’s 
odious proposals, telling me I must put 
no more faith in you, as you intended 
to recruit your fortunes by a match 
with Miss Liversly, the Alderman’s 
daughter, and saying he would see to 
the returning of your letters and 
trinkets.” 

“This is true?” and he caught at 
her hands with the question, but she 
turned away and hid her face. 

‘“True to the last word, and I sent 
back your next letter unopened. Oh, 
how we've been tricked and played 
on! But I'll revenge myself. Lord 
Holyhead can take himself and his 
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wrinkles elsewhere. [ll have none of 
him. TPH—TP’N—Tl turn Papist and 
go into a nunnery; I'll marry a beggar 
or a hack from Grub Street.” 

‘‘Or a country baronet sapped with 
debts ?”’ 

The words were light, but Sir 
Charles’s voice had sunk to a whisper 
of entreaty. She allowed his hand to 
remain on her shoulder. 

‘No, indeed; you’re not exculpated. 
I hate you still—at least I think I do. 
Go and marry Miss Liversly.” 

‘T will when she’s free of her en- 
gagement to Horace Cholmondely. 
Till then, Betty——”’ 

‘You swear the whole story’s a 
fabrication ? ” 

‘One of the falsest. Come, Betty, 
since all this has grown explicable, say 
you don’t quite hate me. You usen t 
to hate me, you know, dear.”’ 

She smiled through the last of her 
tears. 

‘But times change, and vou know 
you’ve none too good a reputation. 
What do these mean ?”’ with a glance 
at the cards and bottles. 

‘“Remember my _ despair,” he 
pleaded. ‘Since I thought you’d 
quite forgot me, I did try, I admit, to 
let chance and wine drown your 
memory ; but “twas no good. I never 
thought of you with such misery as 
when——”’ 

‘‘When you were half tipsy, I sup- 
pose. Ah, Charles, can I trust you ? 
These habits i 

“You alone can banish. 
you to make or mar me.” 

‘‘ But my father; he’ll never 

‘Don’t ask him; do what others 
have done,’ and he bent low to 
whisper in her ear. She looked up 
with a laugh. 

‘Oh! Gretna Green and post chaise. 
"Tis all vastly romantic and strange, 
but——”’ 
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‘“* There'll be no buts. We'll bea third 
there to-morrow and But again 
he finished his sentence in a whisper, 
a whisper that died into silence at last 
for the best of all possible reasons. 
Presently the girl put him back with a 
Start. 

‘“But my Lord Holyhead, Charles. 
I had forgotten him.” 

‘““And I too; but Betty, between 
ourselves, I think his Lordship will find 
his urgent business more urgent than 


TIME’S ON 


he expected. ’Tis mere hearsay, but 
report has it that he is all for the 
modern craze against the rapier, a true 
humanitarian. Of course if his passion 
should get the better of his principles 
I can meet him when my urgent family 
business is completed, but I shouldn't 
wonder if we hear no more of him.” 

And though the records of the rest 
of the story are not very numerous or 
coherent, there is no evidence to lead 
one to a belief that they did. 


THE WING 


By DELIA SINVON 


TIME’S on the wing, say, will he stay 

For those who sing or those who play ? 

Call to him softly, lure him with smiles and 
sunshine, butterflies and song. 

Ah no, with one faint flutter of a flirting wing 


He's passed along. 


Put watch his flight, the day is done, 

A quict form is bent in prayer alone: 

She bids him hurry, haste him to be gone. 
Ah no, a silent witness of her deep despair 
With hovering, circling, brooding wing, 


He lingers there. 


But stay not long to watch his flight, 

Heed not too much his darkest night, 

But up, and do, and dare him, 

And play the game or fight the fight, 
Whate’er you do, do it aright, 

Put all you have of soul in it ; your mightiest 


might. 
Follow his ficht. 


With mirthful song 
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“Frenzied finance ” 


JONAH’S VIEW OF THE WHALE 


By ROBERT BARR 


NE of the wittiest remarks I 

know of was made by William 

Morris in a letter to his 

daughter when he told her 

he was going to write an inside view 

of Socialism—*“ Jonah’s view of the 

whale.”’ There is no doubt that Jonah 

occupied an exceptional position for 

writing particulars about the whale— 

particulars that were not observable 
to an outsider. 

The whale that swims the turbid 
sea of American finance is known as 
the Trust, and like its predecessor in 
Scripture, it swallows men_ whole, 
together with all their belongings. 
America does not quite know what to 
do with its rapidly increasing coterie 
of whales. The whale of the ocean 
makes for a school of small fish, opens 
its gigantic mouth, and sails through 
them, gulping them down by shoals. 
The American Trust whale feeds in a 
similar manner. 

The object of a Trust appears to be 
twofold : first, to obtain monopoly of 
the article in which it traffics ; secondly, 
to sell its shares to the innocent public 
at tremendously inflated prices. The 
monopoly it obtains by unfair com- 
petition; by a financial clubbing to 
death of all rivals. If I own a shop 
for the selling of illuminating oil, and 
refuse to dispose of my business to 
Mr. Rockefeller at his own price, that 
estimable gentleman sets up a shop 
next door to mine, and sells the stuff 
at a penny a gallon, and as I cannot 
buy it for less than fourpence, I am 
very quickly done for. Mr. Rocke- 
feller is the survivor, and up goes the 


price of oil in our district when the 
brokers are into my shop. The pro- 
cess is so simple and effective that any 
schoolboy can understand it. It is 
known in America as the “ knock- 
down and drag-out ” method. 

The share manipulation is a little 
more complicated, but not much. The 
public is always eager to invest in what 
it supposes to be a good thing. The 
Trust gives them the opportunity. 
The Trust has solved the problem of 
how to keep your cake and eat it. The 
public buy the shares offered, let us 
say at par. Those inside the Trust, 
by various methods known to the 
stock gambler, hammer down the price 
of shares until they reach, say, 
twenty-five. Then they buy them in. 
The public has lost all its money, and 
the Trust owns its shares again. This 
process can be repeated over and over 
again. The controllers of the Trust 
can forego a dividend, and then shares 
drop. It can declare a dividend, and 
then shares rise. Playing with loaded 
dice is honest compared with this sort 
of thing, and the Casino at Monte 
Carlo is a white temple of poet by 
contrast. 

Abraham Lincoln gave expression to 
a very terse epigram when he said :— 

“You can fool all the people some 
of the time, and some of the people all 
the time, but you can’t fool all people 
all the time.” 

That may have been true at the time 
of its utterance, but it does not seem 
to be true to-day. With the possible 
exception of the British investor, 
Americans would appear to be the most 
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gullible people on earth, fooled by 
exactly the same game played over and 
over again. This condition of things 
has been written about often enough ; 
indeed, a whole library has been com- 
piled and composed about Standard 
Oil alone, but the authors of these 
works wrote from statistics they had 
gathered, from records of courts 
and the evidence given there, from 
interviews with the sufferers, and all 
that sort of thing. In other words, 
they wrote as outsiders. Now there 
arises a man who for years has been 
one of the actual manipulators of the 
market, and last summer, in vigorous 
language, he declared he would tell all. 
This man is Thomas W. Lawson, of 
Boston, and there is one chance in a 
thousand that before what I am writing 
is printed, Lawson will be eliminated 
from the earth. They have already 
tried to poison him, and for twenty- 
four hours his life is said to have hung 
in the balance. He has armed him- 
self with loaded revolvers, and has 
made public announcement that he 
will shoot on sight anyone who ap- 
proaches him too rapidly without the 
proper signal, which must make life in 
Boston rather exhilarating at the pre- 
sent moment, when it is known that a 
human Baltic Flect is loose among the 
population. 

And now to begin at the beginning 
of things. John Wanamaker, of Phila- 
delphia, made himself the richest man 
in that city by knowing how to adver- 
tise. He is in the “rag trade,” as 
they call it in London, which means 
that his immense establishment in 
Philadelphia sold clothing, and hand- 
kerchiefs, and stockings, and pretty 
nearly everything else. His adver- 
tisements, which were changed every 
morning, were written with much 
more literary genius than is shown by 
the average novelist. The consequence 


was that John became rich beyond 
the dreams of avarice, and by-and-by 
a President made him Postmaster- 
general. Yet he was not happy: he 
wanted to have a magazine. Phila- 
delphia is the home of some of the 
most interesting periodicals in the 
world, as well as some of the most 
successful. I suppose John thought 
it was an easy thing to produce a suc- 
cessful monthly magazine. All he had 
to do was to draw his cheque, have the 
artist draw the pictures, and have the 
employees draw their salaries, and 
these three draws would draw the 
public, and as this magazine was to 
be universal in its popularity, he named 
it Everybody's Magazine. After losing 
several pots of money and getting in 
exchange much experience, he realised 
that though he was a Wanamaker, he 
was not a magazine maker, so he sold 
his failure to a couple of enterprising 
voung men named Ridgeway and 
Thayer, each of whom had climbed the 
ladder of magazine production from 
the bottom round to the top, one in 
New York, the other in Philadelphia. 
When they took the magazine over 
from Mr. Wanamaker, it had a hundred 
and fifty thousand circulation, and it 
was not a paying concern.: 

American magazines usually attain 
success by what the editor calls a 
“Feature.” <A ‘‘ Feature” is a series 
of articles appearing month by month, 
on some subject that is interesting to 
the people. Thus the Century Maga- 
zine reached a wide circulation through 
printing accounts of the Civil War, 
written by those generals and officers 
who took part in it, and also by the 
life of Abraham Lincoln, of which John 
Hay, once Ambassador to England, 
and now the capable man of Foreign 
Affairs in President Roosevelt’s cabinet, 
was one of the authors. Curiously 
enough, McClure’s Magazine attained 
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THOMAS W. LAWSON, 


Whose articles on ‘‘ Frenzied Finance” are stirring up the monetary world. Bets a:e even, that he will be 
removed trom this earth kefcure these articles are concluded. 
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success also through a life of Lin- 
coln, which seems like shooting twice 
with the same powder, but so much 
new matter had been collected that 
the McClure life of Lincoln pos- 
sessed all the interest of novelty. 
‘“ The Letters of a Self-made Merchant 
to his Son ’’ made the Saturday Evening 
Post, the most moder and vividly 
interesting of American weeklies, al- 
though it was founded by our old 
friend, Benjamin Franklin, as long ago 
as 1728. 

So Messrs. Ridgeway and Thayer set 
about to get a “ Feature” for Every- 
body’s Magazine, and they got it with 
a vengeance. Here again it was like 
shooting twice with the same powder. 
McClure’s Magazine had just finished 
a “Feature” on the Standard Oi 
Company which had run for two years 
in that prosperous monthly. Ridge- 
way and Thayer were offered a “ Fea- 
ture’ on practically the same subject, 
and that alone would have frightened 
most magazine editors. But they 
recognised that this account tendered 
them by Thomas W. Lawson would be 
written by a man from the inside, a 
man in the most secret councils of the 
most sacred circle of Standard Oil. 
On the other hand, they must have 
been well aware that Lawson’s use of 
the English language was painful and 
free. Innocent writing ink became as 
oil of vitriol when it dripped from his 
pen, and if they printed his contribu- 
tions, they could not have been igno- 
rant of the fact that the future path 
of Everybody's Magazine would be 
strewn with libel suits. Nevertheless, 
these courageous young men tied their 
magazine to the tiger’s tail, and in six 
leaps the animal jerked the periodical 
into a circulation of one million. No 
such circulation as this had ever before 
been attained in go short a time. 
Advertisers over there are quick to 


appreciate success, and the revenue of 
Everybody’s Magazine from advertising 
has now reached something like four- 
teen thousand pounds a month. 

Now let us take a glance at the man 
who has done all this. Thomas W. 
Lawson, speculating stockbroker of 
Boston, is a striking figure in American 
life. He has piercing, hypnotic eyes, 
a heavy black moustache, wavy hair, 
and a strong, masterful face. He 
dresses well, and is one of the hand- 
somest men you will meet in a day’s 
journey. He built a yacht the other 
year to race for the America Cup with 
the man who bears his own front name 
and his own initials, Sir Thomas Lipton, 
but the New York Yacht Club would 
not permit the Boston man to enter 
the contest, and so Lawson had to give 
a rendition of ‘‘ Beauty and the Barge ” 
all alone by himself in his ruled-ou: 
yacht. 

He began business as an office boy 
at the age of fourteen, and before he 
was two years older he’had scraped 
together twelve thousand pounds. 
Since then he has made millions and 
lost them, and made them again. So 
far as a righteous person like -myself 
‘can understand the ways of the wicked, 
Mr. Lawson’s methods are a shrewd 
combination of inside information 
regarding stocks, with a_ keen 
appreciation of the advantages of 
advertising. For example, he finds 
out that a certain stock is selling for a 
lower price than its intrinsic value 
warrants. He quietly acquires as much 
of this stock as he cares to carry. This 
buying alone has a tendency to raise 
its price, but Thomas comes out in next 
day’s advertising columns of the news- 
papers, and advises everybody to buy 
this stock, giving his reasons in terse 
and vigorous English why these par- 
ticular shares are bound to go up in 
price. Then they do go up, and 
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Thomas promptly sells out, his gains in 
some instances running into hundreds 
of thousands. 

When he thinks a stock inflated in 
price, he ‘‘ hammers it down,” as they 
say over there, and whether he is 
hammering down the stock or advanc- 
ing its price, he usually makes a little 
money. Of course, now and then he 
tries conclusions with a stock that is 
too strong for him, and then he loses. 
So far as I am aware, Thomas W. 
Lawson has done no useful thing during 
his life except, perhaps, when he was 
an office boy. I have made a little 
- Calculation about his deal in sugar of 
a few years ago. If an industrious 
man began to work hard at the time 
Christ was born, and earned four 
shillings a day, and spent nothing, and 
worked three hundred days every year 
until February, 1905, he would have 
earned forty thousand pounds less than 
Thomas W. Lawson made in half-an- 
hour while booming the price of sugar. 
So much for the plaintiff ; now for the 
defendant. 

In England the three R’s are Read- 
ing, Riting, and ’Rithmetic, and they 
are all three useful in commercial Ife. 
In America the three R’s are John D. 
Rockefeller, H. H. Rogers, and William 
Rockefeller. When one comprehends 
what these three R’s stand for in the 
financial life of the world, the romance 
of Monte Cristo fades into pale moon- 
light. To take by way of example one 
portion of the possessions of these men : 
there are three life assurance com- 
panies which do business here in 


England, with numerous offices in. 


London, and in other large towns of 
Britain. The assets of these three 
companies in cash and property amount 
to more than two hundred million 
pounds. Their surplus cash is forty 
million pounds, an amount greater 
than the combined capitals of the Bank 
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of England, Bank of France, Bank of 
Russia, and the Bank of Germany, 
and the income of these three com- 
panies is twenty million pounds in 
excess of the combined capitals of the 
great European institutions I have 
named. Besides this the three R’s 
own and control banks and trust com- 
panies in New York and every other 
large city in the United States. In 
these banks and trust companies are 
deposited the bulk of the savings of 
the people of the United States, as well 
as the funds of the Government itself. 
Therefore those three men have abso- 
lute control of a sum of money so vast 
that the figures which stand for it be- 
come meaningless to the ordinary mind. 

What was the beginning of all this 
incredible wealth? It began where 
the Pilgrim Fathers, the Monroe doc- 
trine, and many _ other so-called 
American institutions began, right here 
in England. M. B. Clarke could not 
get any work to do. He was among 
England’s unemployed in the year 
1847. He emigrated to Boston, and 
landed in that town without a penny 
in his pocket. He worked his way 
west to Cleveland, Ohio, and there 
stuck. He was an industrious, capable 
young fellow, for whom England had 
no use, while America was waiting for 
him and his lke. He worked hard 
during the day, and went to school at 
night, all the time saving his money. 
In 1858 he joined hands with a young 
book-kceper, and the name of the new 
firm was Clarke and _ Rockefeller. 
Clarke taught John D. Rockefeller 
how to work hard and save money. 
Another man whom England rejected 
was Samuel Andrews, an_ expert 
mechanic. He devised new processes 
for refining petroleum, and in 1862 
Rockefeller joined him, and the firm 
was called Rockefeller and Andrews. 
To-day John D. Rockefeller is sixty- 
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five years old, has an income of ten 
million pounds a year, and lives on dry 
toast and diluted milk. If you read 
these words by the light of an oil lamp 
you are paying tribute to John D. 
Rockefeller. By a systematic break- 
ing of the laws of his land, by garrotting 
all his competitors, he has made the 
Standard Oil the prince of Trusts, 
having practically a monopoly of the 
business all over the world. The 
Standard Oil Company, thirty-four 
years old, is now a model business 
institution, carried on with scrupulous 
honesty, generous to its employees, as 
law abiding as a pirate who has retired 
from business to live on his loot. So 
far as the public is concerned, they 
find it profitable to deal with Standard 
Oil, the price of the product being 
about one-fourth what it was during 
the days of competition, and the 
quality being infinitely superior. It 
may be said at once that the Standard 
Oil Company has practically nothing 
to do with Mr. Lawson’s articles en- 
titled ‘‘ Frenzied Finance.” The com- 
pany is merely one of the many be- 
longing to the three R’s, but its 
revenues have been so great for many 
years past that the three R’s had to 
find an outlet for the torrent of gold 
poured in upon them. They bought 
railways, established steamship lines, 
and did various other things. Then 
they began buying banks, insurance 
companies, trust companies, and other 
associations dealing with cash, and so 
by gradual steps the three R’s made 
their greatest discovery, a find more 
gold-producing than all the oil-fields 
of the world, and this find was the un- 
ending gullibility of the American 
people, made more secure by the opinion 
universally held in the United States 
that the inhabitants of that country 
excelled in acumen all other nations on 
the globe. 


In England, when a company pro- 
moter desires to fleece investors, he 
places at the head of his company a 
duke or an earl. These noblemen are 
usually as innocent of any design to do 
harm as they are of any acquaintance 
with business. Year after year hun- 
dreds of thousands are lost in this 
country by the same stale old device, 
and the trick will doubtless continue 
profitable for a long while to come. | 
do not think British shrewdness can 
be complimented at the expense of the 
American variety. In America you 
might fish in financial waters with a 
duke till you were tired, but you would 
never get a bite. What the Americans 
will follow, however, is financial suc- 
cess. Put a man of known wealth like 
John D. Rockefeller at the head of a 
company, and the capital will be over- 
subscribed an hour after the lists are 
open. Now we come to the nub of 
this frenzied finance business. Al- 
though the Standard Oil Company 
pursues its path of business purity and 
does not speculate, these three R’s 
have the right to use the name “ Stan- 
dard Oil” in connection with any new 
company they care to promote. The 
particular company whose forming has 
caused these exposures was Amalga- 
mated Copper. Thomas W. Lawson 
knew, perhaps, more about copper 
than any other man in the United 
States. It was his ambition to do for 
copper what John D. Rockefeller had 
“done in oil,” as one might say—a 
copperplate engraving to equal an oil 
painting. He placed his plan before 
the three R’s, and they agreed to go 
in with him. Lawson insists that his 
intentions were honourable, and that 
he hoped to found a great and legiti- 
mate business in the mining and selling 
of the metal. He says that he did not 
realise the trickery of the three R’s 
until he was so deeply involved that 
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he could not retire. The copper mines 
were bought for seven million eight 
hundred thousand pounds, and were 
formed into a company whose capital 
was fifteen million pounds. When 
H. H. Rogers rose from signing the 
necessary legal papers he said to 
William Rockefeller :— 

“ William, I feel as though I had 
done an honest day’s work. Thirty- 
six million dollars made, and no hitch, 
no delay.” 

He had made seven million two 
hundred thousand pounds by a few 
scratches of the pen,. backed by the 
magic name of “Standard Oil.” The 
ancient “‘open sesamé’”’ contained no 
such potentialities of wealth as the 
modern ‘Standard Oil.” It is esti- 
mated that, all in all, the investors of 
Europe and America have lost forty 
million pounds through Amalgamated 
Copper. ; 

And now we have to readjust our 
ideas concerning the important men 
of this world. John D. Rockefeller 
has long been supposed to be the all 
in all of the Standard Oil combination. 
This is not the case. It seems he takes 
very little to do with company forming 
these days. His brother William is 
much more powerful, and it is some- 
thing of a shock to learn that the 
supposedly great Pierrpont Morgan, 
who, two or three years ago was the 
giant Cormoran of English finance, 
holds about the same position with 
Rogers and Rockefeller that a two- 
pound-a-week clerk in the Bank of 
England occupies towards the governor 
of that institution. But even William 
Rockefeller is as nothing to H. H. 
Rogers, a man of whom the general 
public has heard little, but who proves 
to be the Matterhorn of finance. 
Lawson has sketched these people with 
a master hand. I know no writer of 
the present day who can approach him 


in the terseness of his Ienglish, th¢ 
vividness of his characterisation, and 
the absorbing interest of his narrative. 
It is amazing that a man who has spent 
his life in the stockbroking trade 
should be able to swing the English 
language by the tail as he does. Com- 


‘pared with him, our most popular 


novelist, whoever he may be, is but 
as a farthing candle to an electric arc 
light. 

The following is part of what he says 
about the masterful Rogers :— 

“At sixty-five Henry H. Rogers 1s 
probably one of the most distinguished- 
looking men of the time; as tall, as 
straight, as well-proportioned, and as 
supple as one of the beautiful elms 
which line the streets of his native 
town. 

‘All able men have some of God's 
indelible imprints of greatness which 
stand out more strongly than others. 
This man’s every feature bespeaks 
strength and distinction. When fe 
walks, the active swing of his figure 
expresses power—realised, confident 
power. When at rest or in action his 
square jaw tells of fighting power, bull- 
dog, hold-on, never-let-go fighting 
power, and his high, full forehead, «t 
intellectual, mighty intellectual power: 
and they are re-enforced with cheek- 
bones and nose which suggest that this 
fighting power has in it something et 
the grim ruthlessness of the North 
American Indian. The eyes, howevet. 
are the crowning characteristic of the 
man’s physical make-up. 

‘“One must see Mr. Rogers’s eyes in 
action and in repose to half appreciat: 
their wonders. I can only say they are 
red, blue, and black, brown, grey, and 
green; nor do I want my readers tc 
think I put in colours that are not 
there, for there must be many other: 
than those I have mentioned. [I have 
seen them when they were so restfully 
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blue that I would think they never 
could be anything but a part of those 
skies that come with the August and 
Sept mber afternoons when the bees’ 
hum and the locusts’ drone blend with 
the smell of the new-mown hay to help 
spell the word ‘ Rest.’ 

‘‘T have seen them so green that with- 
in their depths I was almost sure the 
fish were lazily resting in the shadows 
of those sea-plants which only grow on 
the ocean’s bottom; and I have seen 
them as black as that thunder-cloud 
which makes us wonder: ‘Is He 
angry ?’ And then again I have seen 
them when they were of that fiery red 
and that glinting yellow which one sees 
only when at night the doors of a great, 
roaring furnace are opened. 

‘There is such a kindly good-will in 
these eyes when they are at rest that 
the man does not live who would not 
consider himself favoured to be allowed 
to turn over to Henry H. Rogers his 
pocket-book without receiving a receipt. 
They are the eyes of the man you would 
name in your will to care for your wife 
and children’s welfare. When _ their 
animation is friendly, one would rather 
sit and watch their merry twinkle as 
they keep time to his inimitable stories 
and non-duplicatable anecdotes, trying 
to interpret the rapid and incessant 
telegraphy of their glances, than sit in 
a theatre or read an interesting book ; 
but it 1s when they are active in war 
that the one privileged to watch them 
gets his real treat, always provided he 
can dodge the rain of blazing sparks, 
and the withering hail of wrath that 
pours on the offender. 

‘“*T have seen many forms of human 
wrath, many men _ transformed to 
terrible things by anger, but I have 
never seen any that were other than 
jumping-jJack imitations of a jungle 
tiger compared with Henry H. Rogers 
when he ‘lets ’er go’—when the 
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instant comes that he realises someone 
is baulking the accomplishment of his - 
will. 

‘“Away from the intoxicating spell 
of dollar-making this remarkable man. 
is one of the most charming and lovable 
beings I have ever encountered, a man 
whom any man or woman would be 
proud to have for a brother; a man 
whom any mother or father would give 
thanks for as a son, a man whom any 
woman would be happy to know as her 
husband, and a man whom any boy or 
girl would rejoice to call father. But 
once he passes under the baleful in- 
fluence of ‘The Machine,’ he becomes 
a relentless, ravenous creature, pitiless 
as a shark, knowing no law of God or 
man in the execution of his purpose. 
Between him and coveted dollars may 
come no kindly human influences—all 
are thrust aside, their claims disre- 
garded, in ministering to this strange, 
cannibalistic money-hunger, which, in 
truth, grows by what it feeds on.” 

Lawson’s first encounter with Rogers 
was ina terrific struggle for the posses- 
sion of the gas companies of Boston. 
Rogers expected to win the fight for 
an expenditure of a hundred thousand 
pounds, but Lawson carried on the 
contest with such vigour that Rogers 
had spent seven hundred thousand 
pounds before he rightly knew where 
he was. But when this point had 
been reached Rogers had still un- 
counted millions behind him, while 
Lawson was at the end of his resources. 
Lawson therefore determined to meet 
Rogers and settle. The moral of these 
articles in Everybody's Magazine seems 
to be that there is no honour among 
thieves over in America. Lawson 
knew it was no use to write “ private” 
over a letter asking for an interview, 
and send it to Rogers, for Rogers 
would at once publish it, and Boston 
would know that Lawson was defeated. 
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For the same reason he dare not call 
upon him. It may be expla ned that 
Addicks, a millionaire who has_ been 
recently trying to buy his way into the 
United States Senate, was the principal 
in the Boston fight against Rogers. 
When Addicks found himself on the 
brink of ruin he induced Lawson to 
join him, then left Lawson to stand 
the brunt of the battle. There seems 
to be something of the born leader of 
a forlorn hope about Lawson. 

Here follows his account of how one 
business man approaches another in 
America :— 

““Having made up my mind that 
the time had come for a climax, I 
decided to try legit mately to settle 
with Mr. Rogers myself, and prepared 
two letters which, if he were willing 
_for us to get together, would pave the 
way for a meeting. My readers, in 
weighing this odd correspondence, must 
bear in mind what the relations be- 
tween Mr. Rogers and myself had 
been. We had vilified each other in 
every way imaginable, and I knew, or 
at least I thought I did, that the 
‘ Standard Oil’” magnate would not 
hesitate to use any written communica- 
tion of mine he could get hold of to 
bring about a split between Addicks 
and myself, for I had good evidence 
he thought this was his only chance 
of giving us the quieting blow he had 
been trying to inflict. The two letters 
were taken the next day by my 
secretary, Mr. Vinal, to Mr. Rogers at 
Fairhaven. 

“© * HENRY H. Rocers, Eso. 

‘** DEARSIR,—My secretary, Mr. Vinal, 
will hand you this letter. If after 
reading it you are desirous of further 
communication with me, he has in- 
structions, after you have returned 
this one to him, sealed in the enclosed 
envelope, to hand you another, which 
if after reading you return to him in 


another enclosed envelope, he will 
bring to me with whatever verbal 
answer you may care to send. 

‘““« My secretary knows nothing more 
of his errand or the contents of either 
letter. He can, therefore, give you no 
further information. If you do not 
call for the second letter, I will con- 
sider you do not care to pursue the 
subject further, which will lead me to 
notify you that the Boston gas war 
will end in a most sensational way 
next Wednesday. 

*“** Believe me, Sir, 
““*Yours respectfully, 

“«« (Signed) THomas W. Lawson.’ 

“Upon his return Mr. Vinal informed 
me that Mr. Rogers, after reading this 
letter twice, folded and placed it in 
the envelope I had sent and handed it 
without comment to him, whereupon 
my secretary handed him the second 
one, which was a type-written com- 
munication on a plain bit of paper, 
addressed to no one, signed by no one. 
and bearing no marks to identify the 
sender :— 

“ “There is a gas war now existing. 
Upon one side is the ‘‘ Standard Oil.” 
Upon the other the Addicks Bay State 
Companies. 

‘““* After this fight had begun there 
were but four things possible :— 

“ ««* Standard Oil’’ can sell out to the 
Bay State. 

“<The Bay State can sell out to the 
‘* Standard Oil.” 

‘“« They can come together by consoli- 
dation; or 

‘““« They can continue fighting until 
one or the other has been annihilated. 

““* Nothing else is possible. Therefore, 
one of these four things is to be the 
outcome of the present war. 

‘*Tf you can be shown now that if one 
of the first three is not settled upon 
before next Wednesday the fourth will 
be impossible beyond that date, and 
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The real Napoleon of Finance, who on various occasions has made a profit of a million pounds in ten minutes. 
He was a friend of Abraham Lincoln, and of General Grant, and Mark Twain thinks highly of him. 
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that it is absolutely in the power of 
one man, without consultation with 
anyone, to bring about the accomplish- 
ment of any one of the first three, 
you will meet that man before next 
Wednesday and make your selection. 

‘“**T can absolutely prove to you that 
this war will not continue after next 
Wednesday, and that it is absolutely 


in my power, without consulting any-- 


one, to have done any one of the three 
things you signify you desire done.’ 
‘“My secretary reported that Mr. 
Rogers also read this letter a second 
time, but slowly and carefully, as though 
he was weighing each word, and then, 
sealing it in the envelope, passed it 
back to him with: ‘Say to your em- 
ployer I return to New York to- 
morrow, Sunday night, and will be at 
my office, 26, Broadway, from 9.30 in 


the morning to 5 in the afternoon; 
that I will dine at my house, 26, Fast 
57th Street; that I will be through 
dinner at 8 o’clock, and that I retire 
at 10.30, and that any man who has 
an important communication to make 
to me affecting a matter in which! 
have large interests will be welcome to 
call on me between the hours I have 
named.’ ” 

The interview between — Lawson 
and Rogers was of the most cordial 
and friendly nature, and led ulti 
mately to the former joining the 
latter, with the result that the public 
lost forty million pounds, that Lawson 
did not get his share of the swag, that 
“Frenzied Finance’? was written to 
the great enlightenment of the people, 
and. that Everybody's Magazine reached 
a million circulation. 


“THREE TOASTS” 


By LOUISE LANE 


“TIERE is to life as some see it! 


A. smile and a tear, 


Swift joy then grim fear ; 
’Tis a mad pushing pacc 
To the strong, as they race 
With the weak who are forced to be in it.” 


“Tere is to life as men sec it! 
A brave sturdy heart 
That takes in good part; 
If you’re low down to-day 
Why ! there’s no need to stay: 


When the wave turns, just mount and ride on 


te” 


“T{Icre is to life as love sees it! 


A brotherly mind, 
Begetting in kind ; 


Open hand to the end 
As, disdaining to lend, 
Your life's richer when chancing to leave it.” 
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By JOHN OXENHAM 
Author of ‘‘ John of Gerisau,” ** Under the lron Flatl,”’ “* Barbe of Grana Bayou,” &c., & 


TWlustrated mm. Charles R. Sykes 


PREVIOUS CHAPTERS.—/ulius Vandenbyl, an American financter, with a party of City men, has 


floated in London “* The Askandaga Copper Mines.’ 
voyage in the yacht ‘** Cormorant,” 


Pending Stock Exchange settlement they all goona 
which is wrecked on Skor Vhean, whose only buildings are a cabin and a 
lighthouse, and whose only inhabitants are MacNeil, the light keeper and his two pretty daughters. 


Vandenbyl 


rises early the morning after the wreck, buys from MacNeil all the provisions on Skor Vhean and holds up his 


comrades, charging them thirty Askandaga shares for breakfast or supper, and fifty for dinner. 


The City men 


don’t like this cornering of supplies, but Vandenbyl says ‘business ts business,” and he has his friends in 


a tight place. 
CHAPTER III.—Continued. 


ANDENBYL sat and smoked, 
and then turned to the busi- 
ness of the General Commis- 
sariat Trust, while the rest 

played about on a strip of sandy 
beach, bowled at a mark, threw 
stones into the water, and behaved 
generally like a party of schoolboys 
on the first day of the holidays. The 
only one whose spirits seemed in any 
way below par was the Duke. He 
was not a wealthy man, he had not 
very many Askandagas. If he had 
to pay from fifteen to twenty-five 
each time he had a meal he would 
very soon be stripped bare. Poverty 
or starvation confronted him. In the 
end possibly both. Of course if 


Dansie undertook to provide meals 
for the party out of his own pocket 
it would be all right. On the whole 
his Grace thought he was bound to 
do so. After all he was their host, 
and it was through accepting his 
invitation that they found themselves 
in this hole. Yes, he thought Dansie 
was bound to see them adequately fed. 
If necessary he would hint as much to 
him as delicately as he could, but he 
did not think that would be necessary. 
He sorely missed his cigarettes. He 
had tried a pipe of twist and it had 
made him squeamish. He had tried 
to make a cigarette of twist and 
ordinary paper. It was worse than 


the pipe. On the whole he was not 
happy, and his little round face 
showed it. 
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‘“Why, Duke, what’s wrong? ”’ said 
Dansie, as he strode past him after a 
wide bowl. ‘Keep your pecker up, 
old man. [ll see you through all 
right. We’re not going to be beaten 
by any darned Yankee that ever was 
born.” 

He seemed on the point of saying 
more, but checked himself. What he 
had said, however, had the effect of 
cheering the ducal spirits, and his 
Grace consented to beguile the aching 
void between that and dinner time 
with bowls and stones. 

Ravenor, wandering among _ the 
pools, found a crab two inches broad, 
and brought it carefully up to the rest 
with the hopeful face of a discoverer 
of treasure. 


‘““ How do you cook ’em ?” he asked. 


‘If we could catch enough we might 
live on ’em and give Julius the cold 
shake.” 

They examined the crab critically, 
with faint recollections of their youth- 
ful years, and poked it with their 
fingers till it bubbled with anger. 

‘*Don’t seem much meat in it,’’ said 
Dansie. “It would take a hundred to 
make a meal, and then they’d only 
taste like stewed toothpicks.” 

‘’ Seaweed is said to be nourishing,” 
said Chase, “if you happen to know 
the right kind and how to pre- 
pare it.” 

They looked round at the seaweed. 

“Deuced clammy,’ said Dansie. 
“Don’t you trouble, boys. We'll 
come through this corner like a four- 
in-hand or Pleat my hat. It'll maybe 
do us good to live thin for abit. I’ve 
got an appetite as big as the whole of 
Throgmorton Street rolled into one 
already.” 

‘I feel like a drum,” said the Duke. 
‘“T wonder what he'll give us for 
dinner.” 

“Tf it’s not up to the mark we'll tell 


him plainly we won’t patronise his 
establishment again, and hint at per- 
sonal violence,’ said Dansie, with : 
big laugh. 

But they had no fault to find with 
the dinner. They had tinned soup, a 
which they would probably have 
turned up their noses at home, but 


_which tasted delicious on Skor Vhean. 


and ran through their limbs like new 
life. Then they had roast mutton 
from a sheep killed the day befor 
they arrived ; roly-poly pudding with 
jam in it ; a small cup of coffee; a to 
of whisky ; and a pipeful of twist pe 
man. The Duke sold his portion back 


to Vandenbyl for an extra tot « 


whisky. 


They expressed unqualified ap 


proval of everything they had, ani 


Vandenbyl was quite pleased. 
“Any orders for tea or supper?” bs 
asked. 
‘“T think we’ll manage on pornd:: 


till to-morrow morning,” said Danst _ 
“Then we'll try a breakfast—an earl 


breakfast. Shall we say six o'clock: 


“If my cooks’ll stand it,” s— 


Vandenbyl. 
till eight. 
up at five, you know.” 

They rambled all over the isi: 


that day, and felt as if they had kno | 
it all their lives by the time they &: 


back. They discovered two mops fre: 


the Cormorant jammed in among ©? — 


boulders and carried them home wit! 


‘We don’t generally ope! | 
It'll mean you all gettin: 


them. There was not a tree 
shrub three feet high on the whe- ' 


place. 


The vast circles of sea and sk’ 


rugged cliffs with their feet hidden ! 


boulders and tangles of seaweed. - 


twenty-minutes stretch of rough tuo. 


through which the sharp bones of th 
island protruded in spite of a scant 
clothing of whin bushes—that 
Skor Vhean. 


They supped on porridge with” 
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{rillings, and retired early to dream of 
breakfast. 

Vandenby! routed them out at five, 
and his Grace of Chiswick bent his 
energies to the porridge spoon once 
more under the yoke of Miss Katie’s 
bright eyes, while she prepared the 
rest of the meal according to Van- 
denbyl’s_ instructions. Her _ sister 
attended to the wants of the men in 
the light- 
house. She 
was young 
and not so 
pretty as 
Miss Katie, 
and she was 
somewhat 
shy of the 
aristocracy 
in the cot- 
tage, so they 
saw very 
little of her. 

“Tt iss 
ferry harrd 
worrk,”’ said 
Miss Katie, 
with a merry 
twinkle in 
her eye, and 
so sympa- 
thetic an in- 
tonation that 
something 
inside his 
Grace re- 
sponded as 
though a soft hand were softly patting 
his heart strings. 

‘“‘Oh, not at all, ’sure you,” replied 
the little man, putting on a momentary 
spurt with his other hand. “’Lighted 
be of any service to you, Miss Katie, 
sure you.” 

“ You'll not be used to worrking so 
ha rrd.”’ 

«Well, not just this kind of work, 
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don’t you know. Brain work mostly — 
comp’ny meetings, resolutions and 
that kind of thing, don’t you know.” 

‘“‘ Ay, it’s the brain worrk that pays 
nowadays. Why did you let the 
American chentleman buy up all the 
things ?”’ 

“Ah, he got ahead of us there. 
Beastly bad form I call it, don’t you 
know.” 

Vandenby] 
came _ strid- 
ing in just 
then to 
superintend 
matters. He 
had collected 
Dansie’s 
IO.U. for 
seventy - five 
Askandagas, 

. and, to use 
his own ex- 
pression, was 
feeling good. 

He reckoned 

that before 

they left the 
island he 
would be 
pretty nearly 
level with 

Dansie in 

Askandagas, 

and that was 

allhewanted. — 

He gave 
them a first- 

rate breakfast, running through por- 
ridge with sugar and condensed milk, 
coffee, fried bacon, corned beef, and 
biscuits. They expressed their ap- 
proval again. 

‘Any orders for lunch, dinner, any- 
thing else ?”’ he asked. 

‘“No,” said Dansie. ‘‘ We'll lunch 
on porridge, if Miss Katie will oblige. 
And we'll have supper at five o’clock. 
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A good square supper, mind, as_ per 
contract.” 

“ Right!” said Vandenbyl. 
smokes ? ”’ 

Yes, they would all have a smoke, 
except the Duke, who sniffed theirs at 
second-hand and looked miserable for 
want of a good fat Turkish cigarette. 

‘Dook,” said Vandenbyl com- 
miseratingly, “‘if I could make it into 
anything better’n what it is Id do it, 
but I kaint, and there it is.” 

By the afternoon the time began to 
hang somewhat heavily on their hands. 
They lunched on porridge, with whisky 
and sugar frillings, which toned its 
natural crudity somewhat, but still 
their stomachs growled at the Lenten 
fare, and Dansie’s cheap American 
watch, which was the only one that 
had survived the disaster, was in 
constant requisition and suffered much 
violent shaking under the impression 
that it and time had stopped together. 

Dansie went up to the lighthouse 
with determination in his eye to have 
a chat with old MacNeil. Chase and 
Ravenor wandered over the island and 
gazed so hungrily at the suspicious 
sheep that they scuttled panic-stricken 
to the outermost eastern rocks, where 
there was nothing to eat but seaweed. 
The others waited anxiously for Dansie’s 
return, and finally strolled up to the 
light and climbed the ladder. The 
Duke looked so miserable that Van- 
denbyl offered him a tot of whisky 
free, and then, catching sight of the 
Cormorant mops, and knowing the 
little man’s proclivities, he suggested 
that if they stripped the mops bare 
and found a couple of suitable round 
stones they might construct a golf 
links and play the royal game—in a 
kind of way. 

The tree tot and the prospect of 
civilised sport revived his Grace some- 
what, and they set to work. They 
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planned out a set of holes with much 
care and discrimination, and made 
flags out of sticks from the wreck and 
some strips of linen which Miss Katie 
provided. The construction of the 
links, however, took longer and proved 
much harder work than they had 
expected. It is safe to say that 
neither of them had used their muscle- 
so much since they were born. Thev 
rolled away rocks and pulled up whin 
bushes to clear a space round their 
holes, made extra bunkers with the 
rocks and bushes, though the natural 
configuration of the land needed little 
assistance in that respect, and, gener- 
ally, worked like navvies. 

They appealed to the others for 
assistance, but the others smilingly 
declined. Dansie, who had come back 
from the lighthouse with the twinkle 
in his eye undimmed, asserted that he 
was weak for lack of food. Chase. 
who was a noted golfer, gave them 
much good advice which involved con 
siderable additional labour but greatly 
improved their course. Ravenor said 
it wasn’t his day for doing navvy 
work, but he would show them how to 
play when they had finished. Mean- 
while he practised with the mop 
handles and round stones, and criticised 
their work, and illustrated his criticism 
with flying shots which more than 
once came near to putting a sudden 
termination to their Sisyphean labours. 

They had an excellent supper, and, 
in answer to Vandenbyl’s inquiries for 
orders for next day, Dansie said that in 
future they would live rationally and 
not stint themselves, and hang the ex- 
pense! He arranged for square 
breakfast at eight o’clock, square 
dinner at two, and supper at eight. 
And Vandenbyl retired to rest ex- 
tremely well satisfied with the general 
outlook, but still with a thoughtful 
groove in his brow. 
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He waylaid old 
MacNeil earlynext 
morning as he was 
going a - fishing, 
and endeavoured 
to enter into some 
further _negotia- 
tions with him. 
But the old man 
shook his head 
knowingly, and, 
for reasons which 
seemed to him 
quite adequate, 
declined to discuss 
any further deals 
with Mr. Vanden- 
byl, and went on 
his way chuckling 
audibly. When 
he got to _ his 
fishing ground he 
kept exploding 
with such sudden 
claps of laughter. 
that he scared the 
fish away and had 
but a poor take. 
He felt, though he 
did not know it, 
like the owner of 
a new gold mine 
with promoters 
running after him 
and flinging them- 
selves at his head. 


CHAPTER IV. 


After breakfast Vandenbyl and the 
Duke toiled away at their links. The 
others went for a cruise in the light- 
house boat, an aged affair of no 
particular shape, consisting principally 
of tar and leaks. If they had had 
hooks and lines they might have 
amused themselves with fishing. . But 
Vandenbyl had bought up the whole 
supply in connection. with, and in 


“HOW DO YoU COOK 'EM?” 


consolidation of, The Commissariat 
Trust, and they had to content them- 
selves with baling out the boat and 
paddling about round the island. 
They seemed, however, to derive con- 
siderable amusement from it, and 
Vandenbyl and the Duke, toiling 
among the whins and boulders, straight- 
ened their backs now and again and 
looked at them and remarked enviously 
on their high spirits. 

‘“Seem to be havin’ a good time out 
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there,” said the Duke, as he wiped 
his brow with his shirt sleeve. 

“They do seem to be enjoying 
themselves,’ said Vandenbyl, regard- 
ing them thoughtfully with the wrinkle 
in his brow. “ Thinking of their dinner 
maybe.”’ 

‘What are we goin’ to have?” 
asked the Duke, in anxious antici- 
pation. 

Captain MacIrone, and the sailors 
from the yacht, lived in the lighthouse. 
They were exempt from the provisions 
of the Vandenbyl Trust, they loafed, 
and slept, and smoked, and strolled 
about the island _ perfectly con- 
tented with their lot, all except the 
Captain, who remained a picture of 
misery. Inside, their quarters were 
somewhat cramped, indeed, but they 
were used to that. There was plenty 
of room to stretch their legs outside, 
and the life was easicr even than on 
board the Cormorant. Vandenby] tried 
to enlist their services in the con- 
struction of the golf links. But he had 
parted with all his available cash in 
the formation of his Trust, and they 
were enjoying their holiday and did 
not take kindly todry land navigators’ 
duties. 

Poor old MacIrone wandered about 
solitarv, and utterly refused to be 
comforted. He moped like a sea-gull 
in a winter pond, far away from his 
kind and the sea. Dansie assured 
him, every time they met, and in the 
strongest language he could command, 
that no blame imputed to him what- 
ever, and that his new post was wait- 
ing for him as soon as the new boat 


was built. But nothing would lighten 
the old man’s woe. 
‘*Mebbe, mebbe. But I was in 


chairge o’ her and she’s gone,” was all 
they could get out of him. 

‘‘And you shall have charge of the 
next one too, Mac, and if you handle 


her as well as you did the old one 
there’s no one going to complain,” 
Dansie would assure him. 

But the old man only shook his 
head mournfully, and wandered away 
from the haunts of men to the other 
side of the island, and communed there 
with his woe. Other folks might 
make light of it, but he could not 
forgive himself. He was in charge of 
her and she was gone. Vandenby! 
tempted him with whisky, but whisky 
and life had alike lost their flavours 
with him, and only time and the new 
command would heal his wounds. 

That and the two following days the 
party lived on the fat of the land and 
showed such a strange partiality for 
tinned meats in preference to fresh 
that Vandenbyl, with an eye on his 
diminishing stock, felt compelled to 
argue the matter with them. 

“Say! “You men are laying your- 
selves out for a bad attack of scurvy.” 
he said, with some concern, when they 
had once more—all except the Duke. 
who politely expressed no opinion— 
voted with one voice for tinned meats. 
which they eulogised in a way that 
excited the purveyor’s suspicions. 

‘Scurvy be hanged!” said Dansie. 
‘“Who’d eat new-killed mutton when 
that delicious tinned beef dances about 
in one’s memory? Why, I absolutely 
dream of tinned beef, Van, my bov. 
Every night, I assure you.”’ 

‘“Too much tinned meat means 
scurvy,” asserted Vandenbyl solemnly. 
‘Your teeth will fall out. Your skin 
will discolour in patches. Your - 

‘Rubbish ! Scurvy comes from salt 
meat and lack of vegetables,” said 
Chase quietly. ‘‘ Those preserved 
things of yours are excellent, Vanden- 
byl. [ never tasted anything better. 
Fresh mutton’s not in it with them.” 

‘“That’s a fact,” said Ravenor. 
“Tve a prejudice against them on 
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‘*GAZED SO HUNGRILY AT THE SUSPICIOUS SHEEP” 


principle, because they’re American, 
and I and America are out just now. 
But I cannot tell a le any more than 
your one and only could—the Father 
of Lies.” 

‘*1’m afraid I don’t catch on,” said 
Vandenbyl frostily. ‘If that tobacco’s 
too strcng for you, Ravenor, I wouldn’t 
smoke so much of it if I were you. It 
seems to be affecting your brain—beg 
pardon '—your head, I meant to 


say. 


“Don’t apologise, old man. It’s all 
right. There’s a scrap of brain hang- 
ing about somewhere inside yet, and it 
can’t help thinking now and again of 
that last deal I had in American rails, 
you see.”’: 

‘You should deal with decent 
people and not miscalla nation because 
of its black sheep. And, by the way, 
that brings us back to the point from 
which Ravenor’s rudeness diverted us. 
I was thinking of having one of my 
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sheep killed to-morrow, that’s why I 
suggested ° 

‘‘Couldn’t stomach new mutton,” 
said Dansie. “‘ Not while that delicious 
tinned beef holds out. Sooner live on 
porridge.” 

“Qh, well, if you're all set on it, 
you must have it, I suppose,” said the 
head of the Trust. ‘But [ll be 
hanged if I understand what you’re 
driving at.” | 

‘‘ Driving at ?”’ gurgled Dansie, with 
as innocent an expression as he could 
introduce into his chins. ‘‘ We want 
to enjoy ourselves, that’s all.” — 

The Duke still kept up his little 
flirtation with Miss Katie over the 
matutinal pot, and Miss Katie was by 
no means loth to take full advantage 
of such an opportunity. She still 
regarded him with amused wonder, 
and, in spite of his own acknowledg- 
ments, seemed not entirely free from 
doubts as to the actuality of his social 
standing. He was so very different 
from all her preconceived notions of 
ducal dignity. 

‘“* And iss it really a Duke you are?” 
she asked her assistant one day. 

“It’s really enough, Miss Katie, but 
there’s no great catch init. It gets 
you on boards and things, that’s about 
all.” 

‘* On boards ?” 

‘Companies, don’t you know, direc- 
tor and all that; second things at 
meetings and that kind of thing. 
There’s the fees of course, and some- 
times they give you the qualification, 
and there’s bits of pie-crust now and 
again.” All of which was absolute 
Greek to Miss lvatie. 

“You are not at all like the 
McCallum Mohr. I saw him once at 
Ardrishaig,” said she, by way of getting 
into her depth once more. 

“Sorry! Who’s he anyway ?” 

‘The McCallum Mohr? The Duke 


of Argyll! Haf you neffer heard tell 
of him?” 
“Oh, him! Yes. He doesn’t gon 


for companies.. You see he didn’t have 
an uncle who had to pawn his coronet 
to pay his funeral expenses.”’ 

‘““No, inteet,” said Miss Kat‘e com- 
miseratingly. ‘‘ And dit your uncle do 
that ? What a wicked man he must 
have been!” 

“Oh, no. Just a bit of a fool, that’s 
all. Runsin the family, I’m afraid. 
Had heaps and heaps of money but 


didn’t know how to stick to it. IT only 
wish I’d had his chances.” 
‘‘T’m sure,” said Miss Katie. ‘“‘ But 


it iss something to be a Duke.” 

‘‘It'd be more if the last fool hadn't 
fooled all the money away. IT some 
times think I'd sooner bea cabdriver. 
A dook without any money's some- 
thing like a figurehead without anv 
ship to it.” 

“ But you will marry some great 
lady with lots of money.” 

‘*T don’t know,” he said, gazing at 
her. ‘‘ When they ve got lots of monev 
they’re enough to make you weep to 
look at as a rule, don’t you know. 
And, you see, I wasn’t brought up te 
money. My governor was only «i 
parson, and he never had more than 
would just go round, and a pretty 
tight fit at that somet'mes. Ive an 
idea I could be as happy keeping : 
lighthouse as ” and he madea bold 
little attempt to slip a pudgy am 
round her waist. 

‘Don’t be foolish now, or yell spoil 
the porridge,” and Miss Katte eluded 
him gracefully and slipped round the 
table on her other duties. The Duke 
sighed mournfully into the porridg: 
and shifted the spoon to the othe: 
hand. 

The men of the yacht in their per- 
ambulations had not failed to not cx 
the announcement pinned up on the 
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‘*EXPLODED WITH SUCH CLAPS OF LAUGHTEK THAT HE SCARED THE FISH AWAY” 
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cottage door, and their comments as 
they spelled it out were quite to the 
point and unmistakably hostile to the 
Trust. | 

‘* Weel! Ah’m dummed!” said old 
McKee, who had acted as bo’s'un, first 
mate, and general second in command 
on board the Cormorant. ‘If that 
isna smairt. Yon Yankee man’s 
collared a’ the vittles an’ he’s mekkin’ 
"em pay through the nose for ivvery 
bit they pits in their mous.” 

“ Plying the gyme pretty fine, seems 
to me,” said a southerner. 

“*Ah wunner th’ old man didna get 
ahead o' him. He's counted a smart 
man ah’ve heard tell.” 

*« *T’d tek a Yankee to do a trick like 
that. You got to git up mighty early 
these days t’ git ahead of a Yank.” 

‘‘It disna seem to me dacent-like,”’ 
said old McKee. ‘It’s like gaein’ to 
stop in a man’s hoose and stealing 
the key o’ the kitchen and mekkin’ 
him pay for a’ that he wants oot it. 
Na! I dinna hold wit. It’s no 
dacent.”’ 

‘* Mebbe th’ old man’ll git back at 
im yet. ’E ain’t gittin’ thin over it 
anyway,’ as Dansie’s jovial laugh 
rang out in the distance. The general 
feeling was unmistakably with old 
McKee that Vandenbyl’s strategy was 
not such as should obtain among 
gentlemen of means, but then these 
caustic critics did not belong to the 
Stock Exchange, and their business 
faculties were still in the embryonic 
stage. 

By the evening of the fourth day 
of their stay Vandenbyl found himself 
close on a thousand Askandagas 
better off than when he landed. He 
was in capital spirits and once even 
hinted at a reduction in his tariff. 
Nevertheless, Dansie’s extreme cheer- 
fulness under his shearing struck him 
as phenomenal, and he was exceedingly 


thoughtful at times and sat smoking 
twist as though it or his conscience 
were not entirely to his taste. 


CHAPTER V. 


Next morning, when Miss_ Katie 
turned them out as usual while she 
redd up the cottage and prepared 
their breakfast, there was a strong 
damp-smelling wind blowing in from 
the south-west. 

His Grace of Chiswick stayed 
behind as usual, to stir the pot and 
enjoy the warmth of the fire and the 
sunshine of Miss Katie’s smiles. | 

He sighed now and then, and 
watched her pensively. She was cer- 
tainly very charming, and her voice 
always touched something inside him, 
whether memory or aspiration, he was 
too little given to introspective ques- 
tioning to stop and inquire. 

“Are ye no feeling well?’ she 
asked softly, after one of his deep 
unburdenings. 

- “ve got a pain—here,” said his 
Grace, laying his hand on his crumpled 
waistcoat. 

““'Ye’d be better no to take any 
porridge the morning, maybe,” was 
Miss Katie’s very pointed suggestion. 

“* Oh, it’s not that. It’s deeper than 
that.” 

*“ Rheumatism, maybe.” 

‘“ No, I don’t think it’s rheumatism. 
It’s—it’s—er—TI think it’s my heart, 
Miss Katie.” 

‘‘ Ech—the spasms! Puir wee man !' 
Will I get you a wee drop 
whisky ? ” 

His Grace was sorely tempted. But 
he waved it aside, and shook his head, 
and sighed mournfully: ‘‘ Whisky’s 
no use—for this.” 

‘““Have ye had it before ? ” asked 
Katie sympathetically. 

“Never!” said the little Duke 
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vehemently. ‘‘ Never! 
—as bad as this.” 

‘““T am ferry sorry. 
Is there naething I 
could do for you? 
Let me stir the pot. 
Ye’ll have it sticking 
to the pan, and it will 
be spoilt.’ 

He yrvelded the 
spoon to her with one 
hand and slipped the 
other round her waist 
for support. 


“ That’s better— 
ever so much better,”’ 
he sighed. 


‘“* Ye’re a funny wee 
man,” said Miss Katie, 
hotching restlessly 
under the little arm. 
““If Hector McTavish 
saw ye with your arrm 
there he would eat 
you alive.” 


“Who’s Hector 
McTavish ? ” asked 
his Grace, with a 


stiffening of his little 
figure and a tightening 
of the little arm. 

“Oh, he iss a 
great man is Hector 
McTavish. A big man 
anda ferry cleffer man, 
and a ferry fierce man : 
when he iss crosst,’’ said Miss Katie, 
who had no objection to admiration, 
but ‘did not care for it to go too far. 
** And he lives on Tenebray——”’ 

‘“‘Where’s .Tenebray ?” asked the 
Duke with a suspicion of anxiety in 
his voice. 

“Tt iss fifteen miles. away over 
there,” said Katie, nodding vaguely 
west-south-west. 

‘“‘ That’s all right,” said the Duke, 
with an air of relief. 


THAT'S BETTER—EVER SO MUCH ” 


‘‘ He iss often across in his boat 
when the wind iss right.” 

“We'll hope it won’t be right for 
many a day then.” 

“And why? It iss a wet wind 
to-day.” 

“IT can do without any McTavish in 
mine,” said the Duke. 

‘‘In your what ? ”’ 

““My porridge,’ said the 
giving her a gentle squeeze. 

“Oh, but you mustn’t,” said Katie, 


Duke, 
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stirring away at the porridge, with a 
flush on her pretty face. ‘‘ If Hector 
McTavish effer heard of it he’d as 
“We won’t tell him.” 
““He iss a ferry cleffer man. He 
reads a ferry great deal and under- 
stands many things. And he can talk 


the poetry——” 
‘“Pooh! SocanI. Learnt lots of 
it at school. But I’ve forgotten most 


of it now. You don’t need it when 
you grow up, and . 

‘* Hector McTavish he iss grown up 
and he likes the poetry all the same, 
and he says it grandly. And he iss a 
ferry great man at the pipes.’’ 

‘“‘T’m a great man at the cigarettes,” 
said the Duke, with a vague idea 
that she was reflecting on his man- 
liness because she never saw him 
smoking with the rest. ‘‘ But I don’t 
care for a pipe, and I can’t stomach 
black twist.” 

‘‘Ah, Hector McTavish does not 


smoke. It iss the bagpipes I was 
meaning.”’ 

‘Oh! Ah! I’ve heard them at 
the Albert Hal). Beastly, aren’t 
they?” 


‘‘They’re just grand,” said Miss 
Katie, with conviction. 

‘“‘Well— er — yes, at a_ distance 
perhaps. But you never heard them 
at the Albert Hall. They sound awful 
there. I can hear ’em now.” 

Miss Katie raised the big spoon 
warningly, and held it in suspense as 
though she thought she heard them 
too. 

““Gad !” said the Duke, “ what it Is 
to have an imagination.”’ 

Then suddenly the shrill skirl of the 
pipes was heard outside. Miss Katie 
thrust the spoon into his astonished 
hand and sprang away from him. 

“Stir the pot,’ she cried, with a 
blaze of colour in her face. “It iss 
Hector McTavish himself,’”? and with 


a flutter of the hand to her hair 
ribbons to make sure they were 
straight, she was gone, leaving the 
Duke to mutter maledictions into the 
pot sufficient to curdle the porridge 
into paving-stones. And outside the 
shrill squeal of the pipes grew louder 
and louder, till his Grace felt like a 
dog under spinal torture and wanted 
to put up his head and howl, or 
swear out loud and long. 


CHAPTER VI. 


The men outside had seen the white 
sail flitting towards the island long 
before the sound of the pipes reached 
them. Old MacNeil had sighted it 
first from the top of the light, and 
shouted the news down to them. The 
mere sight of someone coming to the 
island was exciting after five days oi 
solitude, and they gathered in a clump 
to watch the arrival. Under the 
lighthouse the men of the yacht stood 
watching also. 

The white sail came bounding 
towards them, now dipping out of 
sight in a sliding hollow, now ducking 
and darting on the back of a great 
green roller, and presently the sound 
of the pipes came tu them on _ the 
wind. 

“It iss Hector McTavish,” said 
Mr. MacNeil,as he came down from 
the light and joined them, ‘‘ and he 
hass cot somepody with him in the 
poat.”’ 

And soon the boat was close enough 
for them to make out the figure of a 
man huddled in thé bows, as far from 
the piping steersman as he _ could 
possibly get, with his fingers stuffed 
tightly into his ears. Closer still, and 
they could see the look of agonv 
on his face, and the shudders that 
shook his body so that he could hardly 
keep his fingers in their places. 
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Then the pipes fell silent, the sail 
came down with a bang, and the 
heavy prow came crunching up the 
shingle of the only landing-place. 

The man in the bows uncoiled him- 
self and tumbled out in a heap on the 
stones. The big man in the stern rose 
up and displayed six feet of stalwart 
humanity in kilts. He came striding 
over the thwarts with his pipes under his 
arm, and was putting the mouthpiece 
in and swelling his cheeks for another 
blast, when his eye took in the full 
extent of the assembled company on 
the shore. The pipes sank limply 
down, and the summoned breath 
vented itself in a prolonged whistle. 

‘“Cosh!” said Big Hector. ‘‘ You 
hef het an addeetion to your family, 
Mr. MacNeil, and me bringing you 
anither because I hef no use for the 
likes of him and I thought mebbe 
there wass more to eat on Skor Vhean 
than on Tenebray.” . 

‘““ Ay-ee!”’ said Mr. MacNeil, with a 
chuckle which covered a certain amount 
of confusion. 

Meanwhile the traveller out of the 
bows had picked himself up from the 
shingle and was regarding the men on 
shore with astonishment even greater 
than Big Hector’s. 

He was a heavy-featured, morose- 
faced man, and his appearance some- 
how conveyed an impression of cor- 
pulence which was not borne out by 
closer inspection. He was, in fact, a 
stout, ungainly little man reduced by 
starvation. His clothes werein a state 
of disreputable scrumplement and hung 
as loosely to him as the garments of a 
scarecrow. His cheeks were sunken, 
and his skin generally seemed to hang 
as loosely round his bones as did the 
clothes to his limbs. His eyes glowed 
in caverns, he looked as hungry and 
dishevelled as a starving hawk, and a 
naturally .guttural intonation was 


further clogged by an _ exceedingly 
bad cold in the head. 

‘‘ Bein Gott !”’ he said at last, and 
dug his fingers into the dark hollows 
of his eyes to scoop out imaginary 


phantoms. ‘‘Isid Throgbordon Street 
—or is it ghosds ?” 
‘‘Good Lord!” shouted Dansie. 


“It’s Isidor Goldstein! Man alive! 
What are you doing here ? ” 

‘‘Shust alive, Bisder Dadsie, shust 
alive, but odly shust! Whad are you 
doig here yourseluf ? And Mr. Chase! 
And Mr. Ravenor! And Mr. Van- 
denbyl ! ” 

‘‘We got wrecked 

‘*Und I alzo. And I have starved ! 
Bein Gott, they are savages here! 
Oadbeal for breakfast, und oadbeal 
for dinner, and oadbeal for supper! 
Faugh !” 

“Man!” said Big Hector, with a 
voice like a trombone and an angry 
look. ‘‘ Dinna misca’ the grandest 
food in the world. Look at me!” 
and he thumped his big chest. ‘All 
oatmeal ia 

“Und whisky,” 
savagely. 

‘‘And whisky forbye,’ admitted 
Hector. ‘‘And Hamish McCrae he 
will proof to you beyond a’ doubt that 
it wass the food they had in the 
Gairden o’ Eden, since there’s never 
ae word o’ their eating flesh-meat.”’ 

“Vell! I’m glad I wasn’d there,” 
said Mr. Goldstein, as they all turned 
and crunched up the shingle towards 
the cottage. And as they went Hector 
McTavish explained the situation. 

‘‘The proveesions had run _ lower 
than ushal,” he said to old MacNeil, 
“and the tender couldna put into 
Tenebray because of the storm, and 
that same night for oor sins this 
Chonah-Chew man pitched ashore, an’ 
he hass done naething but grummle 
and growl since effer he came, instead 
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of being thankful for the gift o’ his 
worrthless life. He hass hat oatmeal 
and whisky same ass we haf hat——”’ 

‘¢T hade oadbeal und I do nod like 
whisky,”’ growled Goldstein. 

“Ant I haf played the pipes to 
him effery tay and all tay,’’ said 
Hector, with a twinkle of enjoyment 
at the recollection of it. 

‘* Bein Gott! Bein ears are shplit. 
Und bein head! Oh, bein Gott!” 

‘* He hass no ears for the music and 
he treams money,” said Hector with 
scom. ‘‘Ant where iss Miss Katie ? 
She will be wanting a tune,” and the 
bag swelled under his arm and shrilled 
forth the news that Hector’s love was 
like the red, red rose, till the frightened 
sheep leaped like kangaroos to the 
outermost ledge of the extremest rock 
which jutted out over the water on 
the other side of the island. Mr. 
Goldstein stuffed his fingers into his 
ears again with an _ expression of 
agony, and the other southrons felt a 
certain amount of sympathy with 
him, but, were too polite to show it. 
Then the door of the cottage flew 
open and Miss Katie came running 
‘out with colour in her face enough to 
justify Hector’s tune, and his eyes 
brightened at sight of her. His cheeks 
and chest swelled till he looked almost 
too big for Skor Vhean, and the pipes 
shrilled louder and louder till he 
reached the cottage door. Then, as he 
played, his eyes lighted on the notice 
pinned up there, and as the sense of 
it penetrated him the merry music 
died into a long-drawn wal on a par- 
ticularly rasping note, and he gave 
vent to a mighty “Cosh!” which 
sounded like a compound of many 
other words, and stood looking round 
the company in vast astonishment. 

‘*“T)’ye mean tae tell me folks hef 
got to pay to eat on Skor Vhean?” 
he thundered at last. *‘ And what the 


teffle is As-kan-da-gas ? —Tam MacNeil, 
what dis it mean ? And what for are 
you hidin’ yourself behind the chentle- 
men there ?” 

‘Tt’s juist a joke among the chentle- 
men themselves, Hector,” said old 
MacNeil. ‘ Juist a joke, and they’re 
enjoying it—some o’ them.” 

‘“Aweel! There’s mair ways 0’ 
jokin’ than one,”’ said Hector, ‘‘ and 
jokin’ with a man’s vittles is na to 
the mind o’ Hector McTavish. It’s a 
hungry man he is and ye’ll please feed 
him. Miss Katie, dear, I could almost 
eat you at a gulp. Iss_ breakfast 
nearly ready ? Galoop!” as he entered 
the cottage and caught sight of the 
little Duke stirring away at the black 
pot. 

““Galoop!” said the Duke, with a 
stiff nod, under the impression that 
this might be the correct form of 
Highland greeting. 

‘‘ What is’t ye’ve gotten there, Miss 
Katie ?”’? asked Hector, with a scowl 


at the Duke. “‘Is’t a wee mannie, or 
is't a a 
“Gad! I thought you were killing 


pigs outside there, Mr. MacNeil,” said 
the Duke. “Never heard such an 
infernal row in all my life before.” 

‘“ Aye?” said Big Hector, glaring at 
him. “Pigs, is it? Pigs!’ and 
he put the mouthpiece to his lips once 
more. 

“If — you — do,” said the Duke 
warningly, ‘‘I’ll shy some of this 
porridge at you,” and he lifted a 
spoonful of the boiling mass. 

“Tuts! dinna waste the good 
porritch. There’ll be none too many 
for the lot of you with all these 
visitors,” and Miss Katie slipped in 
with well-assumed brusqueness and 
took possession of spoon and pot, and 
pushed the angry little man aside. 

“What is't?” asked Big Hector 
again. “Is’t a man or a——” 
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‘Tt’s a Duke, Mr. McTavish,’ said 
Dansie, and his jolly laugh sounded 
like the dropping of oil on troubled 
waters. 

‘<A whatt ? ” 

“Allow me to introduce you. Mr. 
McTavish—His Grace the Duke of 
Chiswick and Gunnersbury. Your 
(;srace—Mr. Hector McTavish of Tene- 
bray——” 

‘“Und Mr. Isidor Goldstein, of 954, 
Throgbordon Street, E.C.”’ 

** Good Lord, Mr. Goldstein! What- 
ever are you doing here? Is_ the 
steamer in?’ cried the Duke, with a 
gleam of hope. 

“No, id is nod in, your Grace. Id 
is ad the boddom of the sea. A 
bee-udivul boat x 

‘‘A rotten old tub,” growled the 
McTavish, still eyeing his Grace with 
angry astonishment. ‘‘An’ d’ye tell 
me that’s a Duke? Thank God ma 
McTavish! I could eat him in two 
bites. An’ which iss’ the Presi- 
dent?’ he asked, as his thoughts 
reverted to the notice on the door. 
‘“* An’ what the teffle are As-kan- 
dam-what-is-its ? ”’ 

- [ am the President of the Trust, 
Mr. McTavish,” said Vandenbyl 
politely, ‘‘and Askandagas are the 


shares of a certain copper mine in 
which we are all interested. You see, 
one of these gentlemen, the large 
gentleman there, Mr. Dansie, managed 
to secure a few thousand pounds’ 
worth more of the shares in the 
flotation than I did, and when I saw 
the opportunity of getting back at 
him I took it.” 

‘‘Mair money! Ye’re as bad as the 
Chonah-Chew man. An’ does he stand 
it?’ asked McTavish, looking round 
at Dansie in very great surprise. 

‘‘He’s stood it so far extremely 
well, I’m glad to say.” 

‘“Ma-an! I’d knock the head off of 
you if you tried ony sic’ foolishness 
wi me. Juist as bad as the Chew man 
ye are. Miss Katie, my dear, I’m as 
empty as a drum. If I’m no to eat 
any of your new friends”—with a 
glare at the Duke—“ gif me something 
else tae pit inside o’ me, or there’s no 
tellin’ ——”’ 

“We'll keep open house to-day, 
Miss Katie, in honour of our 
visitors,” said Vandenbyl, with 
prudent prodigality, and Miss Katie 
flitted diligently to and fro with a 
smile on her face, and two pairs 
of eyes followed her wherever she 


went. 


(To be continued.) 
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J, 

ER sister came to Brixton 
station to see her off, and 
as they waited for the train 
Gladys expressed her views. 

.“T don’t mindthe money a bit, although 
of course it comes expensive, and the 
Whitsun holiday is a short one. I look 
upon it as money invested in the marriage 
stock. The truth is, Gertie, you have a 
suburban soul, and are content to rusti- 
cate in Brixton. I’m not. Oh, yes; I 
have nothing to say against Alfred, but 
Alfred wouldn’t suit me. As I have 
often said to you, there’s nobody worth 
marrying in Brixton. All the young 
men are city clerks, or shop-walkers, 
with barely enough money to dress 
themselves with. No, believe me, no 


“Is THERE ANY ROOM?” 


good thing ever came out of Brixton. 
You must go further afield. I want a 
real man—a man about town, not the 
ordinary silly young man. That’s why 
I go to Brighton; there’s a lot of nice 
people go there. And Kingsley House 
is a real first-class boarding-house, not 
one of those at a guinea a week. Who 
knows but I might meet my future 
husband there this Whitsun? As | 
said before, no suburban young man 


‘for me. I should know one a mile off 


by the mere look of him. His overcoat 
never sits properly; his suits look ready- 
made ; and he wears ready-made bows. 
Well, dear, here’s the train. Good-bye. 
I suppose you and Alfred will go to the 
Crystal Palace on Monday. Wish you 
joy. The Brighton front for me.” 

Gladys jumped into the train, 
carefully holding up the skirt of 
her new blue costume, an artfu! 
home-made imitation of a West 
End tailor-made. If the skirt 
did not hang quite so nicely, or 
the collar fit quite so well as the 
original costume, still it was 
capable of producing an im- 
pression on the man about town. 
And she was undeniably a 
pretty girl. 

The train at London Bridge 
was very crowded, and, after 
rushing from one carriage to 
another in search of room. 
Gladys began to get very hot 
and annoyed. She looked into 
a carriage ; room for one; but 
there was a bag on the vacant 
place. She was desperate. 

“Is there any room?” she 
asked, in defiance of the bag 
The man next to the bag looked 
up at the flushed little face in 
the doorway of the carriage. 

He jumped up. “ Yes,” he 
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said ; “room for 
one.” He lifted 
up the bag. “I 
was keeping this 
for my friend, but 
I don’t think he 
will come now. 
Allow me to put 
your bag on the 
rack.” 
Inherscramble 
she had dropped 
her paper,sowhat 
was more natural 
than that he 
should offer her 
some of his. The 
papers were com- 
forting; not 
penny papers, 
such as the su- 
burbansouls love, 
but sixpenny 
illustrateds. She 
leant back and 
turned over the 
papers luxuri- 
ously. Presently 
she stole a glance 
at him. He was 
tall and fair, and 
very well turned 


out. She _ had 
~ noticed his bag, 
a leather one, 


with the initials 
J.C.S. painted in 
black. How glad 
she was that she had been firm about 
having a leather bag, and not a floppy 
wicker-basket, which her sister had 
urged her to buy, as being just as good, 
and much cheaper. 

_Although the carriage was hot and 
stuffy, she felt almost sorry when the 
train steamed into Brighton station. 
Her nice companion was just the man 
she had dreamed of. 

He insisted on carrying her bag for 
her, saying it was much too heavy for a 
lady to carry, and you could never get 
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‘* HE INSISTED ON CARRYING HER BAG FOR HER” 


a porter at Whitsun. After a little diffi- 
culty, he succeeded in getting a cab for 
her. He put in her bag, and lifted his 
hat politely. 

“What shall I tell the cabby.?” 

“Oh, Kingsley House, please; and 
thank you so very much.” 

At the words Kingsley House he 
started a little. 

“ Why, what a curious coincidence; I 
am going to stay at Kingsley House, 
too.” She overflowed in a delighted 
smile. 
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“Well, won’t you share this cad, then?” 

“Oh, thank you very much; it’s awfully 
good of you. If I may, then ;” and he 
jumped in beside her. 

The two bags reposed side by side on 
the opposite seat, looking almost like old 
friends, and the other couple were rapidly 
becoming so. 

IT. 

They sauntered along the front to- 
gether, Gladys and her companion of 
the railway. train. Gladys reflected with 
a smile that they had been together 
most of the time since they arrived on 
Friday evening. He was thinking what 
a jolly, pretty girl she was: there was 
no one in the seething crowd on the 
front who looked half so engaging. 
They strolled along some time in silence, 
for they had successfully passed the stage 
where they needed to make conversation. 

Suddenly Gladys saw a face in the 
crowd that she knew—a Brixton neigh- 
bour. She had to bow in answer to a 
rather effusive smile, and a significant 
look at her companion. He noticed the 
movement. 

“ Friend of yours ?” he said. 

“Yes—er—no; only a mere acquaint- 
ance.’ She blushed a little, for Mrs. 
Thomas was a relation of her sister’s 
fiancé. 

“ Awful bore—acquaintances ; always 
insist on seeing you. Don’t encourage 
them myself. Now, that fellow over 
there, I know him slightly in the City, 
lives in some impossible place—Clapham 
or something.” 

Gladys looked at him. What a fine, 
careless stride he had; and with what 
an air he rolled his cigarette. There 
was no mistaking him for a suburbanite. 

“You live in town, I suppose?” she 
said quickly. 

“Er—yes; bachelor chambers, you 
know. Town’s the only place to live 
in. Week-ends at the seaside, theatres, 
the park, and all that sort of thing.” 

“Yes,” she said; “ [ shouldn’t care to 
live anywhere else myself.” 

“No,” he replied. “ Knew you lived 


their usual rotation. 


in town the moment I saw you at the 
carriage door. Between ourselves, I was 
awfully delighted to learn you were 
going to stay at the same boarding- 
house ; sometimes you get such stupid 
people at boarding-houses. Don't you 
find that so?” 

“Yes,” she agreed. “What a pity the 
holiday is nearly over; I suppose you 
must go back to-morrow ?” 

“’Fraid so. Beastly bore, but the 
governor can't spare me. When [ in- 
herit the business I shall see that I get 
some more holidays. But there, don't 
let’s talk about it; we've still got the 
afternoon and evening.” He looked at 
his watch. “ Must be getting back for 
lunch—awful bore meals.” 

Lunch and tea and dinner went by in 
They grew very 
quiet as the lights began to twinkle on 
the pier. Gladys found herself wishing 
that she could begin the holiday all over 
again. How she wished she could keep 
him beside her always. She had com- 
pletely lost her heart. Supposing he 
asked if he might write to her or see 
her, how could she confess that she lived 
at Acacia Villa, Brixton. He could never 
marry anyone who lived in the suburbs; 
he had said so. No; she had had her 
little flutter ; she had posed as a lady of 
fashion, and now she must pay for it. 
Only, somehow, the price seemed rather 
heavy. She kept glancing at him, to 
impress his features indelibly on her 
memory—after to-morrow morning he 
would be a dream. 

At last he spoke abruptly. “ Wish 
you were not going home to-morrow. 
Enjoyed your company awfully.” 

“ [—I am glad,” she faltered. ‘I have 
enjoyed yours, too.” 

There was another silence ; and they 
walked on towards Hove. He began to 
walk more quickly, and keep taking 
short whiffs of his cigarette. He stopped. 
“ Let’s lean against this rail and look at 
the sea. Awfully nice and romantic, 
you know.” 

“Yes,” she said, her heart beginning 
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to beat faster, for it seemed as 
though he were going to make 
a declaration; and what could 
she do but refuse him? 

“You can’t see the sea in 
town.” It was a feeble remark, 
but all she could think of for 
the moment. 

“Oh, hang town!” he said; 
“ I wish we could stop here—you 
and I—always. Look here; I 
want to tell you something. 
I’m—lI'm awfully in love with 
you; never saw a girl I liked 
quarter as well. No, don’t speak ; 
I’ve got to tell you something 
first. I hoped you were begin- 
ning to like me a little. I am 
not a conceited ass; but you 
do—you do like me a little 
Gladys, don’t you?” He took 
one of her hands in his. 

“Yes,” she said, gently ; 
“ but—but——” 

‘Let me tell .you something 
first. Oh, Gladys,” he burst out, 
uncontrollably, “I can’t bear to 
lose you, I love you so dearly ; 
but I know you won't have any- 
thing to do with me when you 
hear what a fraud I am. _ Yes, 
don’t start, I have been deceiv- 
ing you. The only thing that 
is true is my love for you. I— 
[—told you I[ lived in bachelor 
chambers in town, and that | 
ignored the suburbs. It was a 
lie—I don’t. I knew you lived 
in town, and hated the suburbs, 

so I tried toget your good opinion 
by telling you lies. I am badly punished ; 
you are beginning to hate me already. 
I live-—I live—” he groaned, “at a place 
-alled Brixton — at Laburnum Villa, 
Brixton. I am a lodger, and have two 
ttle rooms on the top floor. My father 
i4as a business of his own, but it is only 
2 little stationer’s in a back alley in the 
city. [help him, and I shall have the 
»yusimess one day. That was true. You 
:re shocked; you turn away from me. 
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I knew it.” He leant against the rail 
and buried his face in his hands. 

‘““No—no,” she half laughed, half 
sobbed, putting her hand through his 
arm; “we are both frauds. I don’t live 
in town; I live at—oh, isn’t it funny P— 
at Acacia Villa, Brixton. And I'll be 
happy to live all my life at Brixton 
with you, dear.” 

Now the two leather bags repose side 
by side in a little house in Brixton. 
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IN THE ROLE OF SPARTAN 


By MARGARET WESTRUP 


Lllustrated by Albert Clarke 


= UNT PRIMROSE,” Billy said, 
A ‘“‘ if we sat here long anuff, 
we'd be cut off by the tide, 

wouldn’t we ? ” 

‘Yes, Billy,” Miss Primrose an- 
swered. Her eyes left the flight of 
some sea-gulls and turned to her small 
nephew. At sight of a certain impish 
and unholy unction in his brown face, 
she added impressively, ‘‘and drowned, 
Billy, drowned! For no one could 
cliimb this cliff or the White Point, 
you know? ” 

Billy eyed the tall jagged face of the 
White Point, bald and pale and pre- 
cipitous, with a treacherous look about 
its grim pallor, then tilted back his 
head and gazed upward at the warm 
red cliff behind him. 

‘* No,”’ he said, ‘‘and the sea comes 
right way up the other side of the 
White Point long before it comes here, 
doesn’t it, Aunt Primrose ?”’ 

Miss Primrose looked out anxiously 
down the wide stretch of pebbly beach, 
to where the little sun-lit waves broke 
with such demure gentleness. 

‘It won’t be in for a long while 
yet,” she said. 

No,” and Billy sighed. 

Miss Primrose glanced again at him. 
‘Once a beautiful maiden and her 


lover were drowned here, Billy,” she 
observed solemnly. 

‘* When, Aunt Primrose ?” 

‘““Oh, years and years ago. That 


Red Hugh who lived in the big 
castle “ . 

“IT know! The castle what’s onlya 
heap of ole stones and things now,” 
Billy interposed. 


‘* Well, he loved this maiden, and 
because she would not marry him he 
carried her off secretly, and bound her 
to a very large rock down here——”’ 

‘* Jus’ ’zact where we're sittin’, Aunt 
Primrose ? ” 

‘‘ Somewhere near here anyway, 
Billy, and he swore that unless she 
would promise to marry him, he 
would row away in his boat, and 
leave her there to drown——” 

** And she couldn’t promise ’cause he 
was an awful bad man, wasn’t he, Aunt 
Primrose ?” put in Billy excitedly. 

‘Yes, dear. And anyway, she loved 
Wilfred and hated Red Hugh, so she 
would not promise, and when the tide 
came up Red Hugh got into his boat 
and rowed away. And Wilfred came 
seeking her, and suddenly he heard 
her calling him—‘ Wilfred! Wilfred !’ 
and he knew she was on the other 
side of the White Point.” 

Billy's hand clutched her arm. 

““Go on, Aunt Primtose! Had he 
got a boat, too?” ! 

“No. And he knew there was no 
boat within miles and miles, and the 
sea was lapping round the White 
Point, too deep already for anyone 
to wade through——”’ Miss Primrose 
paused. 

“And she’d be drownded ’fore he 
could even get back with a boat,”’ 


Billy supplemented. ‘ Oh, Aunt 
Primrose, why didn’t he bring a 
boat? Wasn’t he a muff not to have 


brought a boat? ” 

“He was brave and good, Billy. 
Well, he swam round the Point to 
her, amongst all the rocks 
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“TIT know! 
He’d be all 
knocked and 
cut *bout when 
he got to her, 
jus’ like Major 
Poynter was 
after that brush 
with the natifs. 
Go on, Aunt 
Primrose.”’ 

OY SS. re 
was, and _ ter- 
ribly exhausted 
—too hurt and 
exhausted to 
swim back again 
with her. But 
he had known 
he would not 
be able to do 
that. He just 
went and died 
with her.” 

Billy sat in 
silence and 
thought it out 
gravely. 

““T don’t see 
that was much 
good, do you, 
Aunt Prim- 
rose?” he 
asked at length, 
very earnestly. 

“Tt was all he 
coulddo, Billy.” 

Billy moved 
restlessly. 

** Couldn’t he 


BILLY AN THE ROLE OF SPARTAN 


‘** AUNT PRIMROSE,’ HE SAID, ‘IF WE SAT HERE LONG ANUFF, WE'D BE CUT OFF BY THE TIDE, 
WOULDN'T WE?'” 


jus’ have had time to go and kill that Billy thought. 
ole Red Hugh first, Aunt Primrose ? ” ‘* [’'d sooner have goned and kilt him 


“No, Billy.” 


myself, and got a rope and pulled her 


‘** Well, couldn’t he jus’ have had up the cliff. I don’t see jus’ dyin’ like 
time to find another man, and told that was much good, Aunt Primrose. 
him to go and kill him dead ?” I’d have cut off his head and shot him 

‘‘Ts that what you would have dead, and drownded him!” 


done, Billy ? ” 


Miss Primrose felt uneasily that here 
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‘was an occasion that called for a nice 
little moral dissertation. But some- 
how a moral dissertation, which at no 
time was easy to her. seemed more 
difficult of deliverance than ever, 
there on the sunny beach, with the 
sea-gulls wheeling against the blue skv. 
and the waves softly dragging back 
the pebbles with their restful monot- 
onous regularity. Before she had 
‘decided how to start her dissertation 
on this occasion, Billy was roused 
from the problem of Red Hugh and 
Wilfred by the cry of a sea-gull flying 
_ overhead. 

_ “TT wish I could catch one,” he 
sighed. 

~ “Qh, no, Billy! I hate the idea. 
Look at them now—and think of one 
- caged up.” 

_ Billy heaved another sigh ; he tilted 
back his head and gazed sadly up at 
the sea-gulls. 

- “Pm caged up,” he argued pathet- 
ically, his eyes following the flight of 
a sea-gull till it was a mere speck 
hovering over the misty cliffs beyond 
the White Point, “’specially when it 
rains. I have to stay in a horrid old 
‘room when I want to go out. I do, 
- Aunt Primrose!” 

“But you were born-in captivity, 
' Billy.” 

Billy thought it out earnestly. 

“ Well, then, if I could catch a gull 
jus’ when he was goin’ to lay an egg, 
and let him go d’reckly he’d laid it, 
then the little sea-gull would be born 
in capclivity, Aunt Primrose.” 

‘* But the wildness would be in his 
blood, Billy. You see, for thousands 
of years they have lived that beautiful 
wild free life.” 

“The Ancient Britongs lived like 
that,” Billy argued. ‘““Who made us 
be caged up and wear coats and 
trousers, Aunt Primrose ? ” 

Miss Primrose sought to arrange 


into facts a jumble of Romans and 
civilization in he- mind, but it was 
not a morning for facts, any more 
than for dissertations. ‘Look at 
those sea-gulls, Billy, flying across 
the sea.”  Aren’t they beautiful 
against the blue sky ?” She tured 
the conversation. 

Billy tilted back his head again, 
and gazed upwards. 

“T like them like that—when thev 
still-pedal, don’t you, Aunt Prin- 
rose ?”’ 

Miss Primrose looked at the nearest 
gull cutting across the sea in a beav- 
tiful long, clear swoop. ; 

“Yes, Billy,’? she emiled: “T do. 
She took her watch from her waist: 
belt. 

“Oh!” Billy exclaimed, “ it’s heaps 
and heaps of time ’fore dinner vet. 
Aunt Primrose.” 

‘‘T think we must go now, Billy.” 

Billy cast a frowning glance 0 
those gentle little wavelets. 

Miss Primrose rose and _ began (0 
walk down the beach towards the 
White Point. Billy dawdled after her. 
protesting every lagging step. 

‘Aunt Primrose, I’ll jus’ take mv 
shoe off case there’s a stone in it.” 

“Be quick then, Billy.” 

Billy sat down and slowly fumbled 
over the lace of his brown shoe. 

“Tt’s got a knot, Aunt Primrose.” 

Miss Primrose knelt down on the | 
stones, and after much wrestling, ut 
tied the lace. There was no stone! | 
the shoe. | 

“ P’raps,” Billy suggested hope — 
fully, ‘“‘there’s one in the other, Aun! 
Primrose.” 

Miss Priningse looked at him. 

“Do you think there is, Billy ?” 

Billy fidgeted and wriggled. 

“ There might be, you see.” 

‘“* ‘We will look when it begins te 
hurt you.” 
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Billy eyed her reproachfully as she 
put on his shoe. 

‘* Mayn’t I paddool now, Aunt Prim- 
rose >?” 

“You know Aunt Agatha said you 
were not to to-day because of your 
cold, dear.”’ 

“It’s quite goned! 1! 
sneezed since breakfush.”’ 


haven’t 


‘‘ Aunt Primrose, shall we jus’ go 
and look if there’s a cave in the 
ely "7 

‘** Another time.” 

Billy stood still and began kicking 
up the stones; he chose a part of the 
beach where the stones were small, 
and he kicked with a good deal of 
energy. 


** © »'RAPS,’ BILLY SUGGESTED HOPEFULLY, ‘ THERE'S ONE IN THE OTHER, AUNT PRIMROSE.’” 


“We must go home now, Billy.” 
She walked on rather quickly. 

*“ Aunt Primrose, look at this 
*normous queer stone! ” 

‘‘ Why, it is only an ordinary 
stone.” 

** Come and look close.” 

‘* Billy, you are to come along at 


once.’ 


Billy walked after her dejectedly. 


Miss Primrose looked round and 
called to him to hurry. _ Billy came 
trotting up to her, a wide smile of 
joy and triumph denting his cheeks. 
‘“* Aunt Primrose, there’s a stone in 
my shoe.” 

‘Oh, Billy, are you sure?” 

“Quite, puffeckly sure,” earnestly. 

She cast an anxious glance at the 
sea and the White Point. 
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“Sit down, Billy—no, don’t touch 
it yourself, you will make a knot 
again.” 

She took off his shoe, and found a 
minute stone adhering to the sole of 
his small foot. 

“Well,” there was a gleam in Miss 
Primrose’s pretty eye, “‘I should have 
thought a boy could have put up with 
a stone like that!” 

Billy’s face grew scarlet. He watched 
the putting on of his shoe in sombre 
silence. In silence he rose and followed 
Miss Primrose round the White Point ; 
he stuck his hands very deep down 
into his pockets, and eyed the little 
waves with a dire gleam in his dark 
eye. Presently he lagged behind 
again, and started kicking up the 
stones, but this time he chose the 
large stones, and the large stones 
refused, one and all, to go into his shoe. 

Miss Primrose looked round with a 
charming smile. She felt rather re- 
morseful till she caught sight of his 
occupation ; smile and remorse both 
faded. | 

‘* Billy, don’t do that. Come along 
at once,” she called. 

Billy started to come, and in time 
did really come. He _ rejoined her 
with an oddly determined expression 
on his face. 

“ It is half-past eleven, Billy,’ Miss 
Primrose said, ‘‘so we really must go, 
mustn’t we?” 

‘‘Dinner’s not till one o’clock,”’ Billy 
responded gloomily. 

‘ “Well, but we are about three miles 
from home, dear.” 

“A man,” quoth Billy, “can always 
walk four miles an hour! ” 

Miss Primrose cast a whimsical 
glance at this particular man’s very 
short brown legs. 

“But [’m not a man, you see, 
Billy,” she suggested meekly. 

Billy’s gloom lightened momentarily. 
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“T forgot,” he said. He held out 
his hand, “ I'll help you, Aunt Prim- 
rose, come ’long.” 

Now, ordinarily the homeward walk 
was interspersed with frequent stop- 
pages and talks, and pattings of various 
farm animals. The fields and lanes 
were laden, for Billy, with irresistible 
treasures. A_ stray donkey, cows, a 
few fowls, a pig, or better still, a 
litter of piglings, or best of all, horses, 
appealed so strongly to Billy, that the 
strength of their appeal invariably 
played havoc with the mechanism 
of his legs,.causing them to cease 
working entirely. But to-day Billy 
plodded along in heavy silence. He 
answered when Miss Primrose spoke 
to him, but he originated no remark 
of his own. Miss Primrose began to 
grow uneasy ; when Billy actually 
passed, with a mere glance, a hedge 
with a horse’s white nose looking over 
it, she stopped. 

*“ Didn’t you see that horse, Billy 
boy?” 

‘* Yes, Aunt Primrose.”’ 

‘* Would you like to stroke his nice 
old nose?” 

‘* No, Aunt Primrose.”’ 

They went on. Billy dropped 
behind ; every time- Miss Primrose 
looked round he stopped. 

‘* Billy, why don’t you come and 
walk with me?” 

“IT like walkin’ jus’ here, Aunt 
Primrose.”’ 

Miss Primrose pondered with a 
worried brow. Finally she said hesi- 
tatingly : ‘‘ You—you’re not cross 
with me, are you, Billy ?” 

“Tm not a_ sulk babby,” Billy 
responded with immense dignity. 

Miss Primrose went on. Presently 
Billy’s voice, with a note of anxiety 
in it, observed conversationally :— 

“It’s a nice day, isn’t it, Aunt 
Primrose ? ” 
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She looked back at him. 
stood still with a jerk. 

““ Very,” she said, and walked on. 
Billy walked on too, or rather he 
limped on. His face was very red, 
and his mouth was shut into a tight 
little line, and he frowned. As they 
drew nearer home his limp grew 
worse; he constantly got too far 
behind, and had to jog painfully 
along to catch up again. He breathed 
hard, and he doubled his fists in his 
knickerbocker pockets, but he kept 
straight on. Miss Primrose was con- 
siderably puzzled, but having a rare 
consideration for the feelings and 
foibles of small boys, she did what 
she fancied would be most acceptable 
to this special small boy, and walked 
on. She did him the justice to 
believe he was not sulking, but she 
wondered a good deal what he was 
doing. 

About half-an-hour before then 
Anthony Seldon was in conversation 
with old Betty Oaks. Most people 
fought shy of Betty, for Betty’s wit 
was shrewd, and the tongue that gave 
vent to the wit sharp. Betty was fond 
of talking about Miss Primrose. And 
the curate seemed to enjoy conversa- 
tions with Betty. Betty’s cottage 
held a splendid position for overlook- 
ing her neighbour’s doings: it was 
situated at the top of the village 
street, which was still paved with 
cobble-stones and which sloped upwards 
to Betty’s cottage in a steep little 
hill. Betty’s cottage was its apex, it 
looked down with bright little eyes 
upon the other cottages, upon the 
shop that sold gingerbeer and buns 
and sweets, and shell boxes with 
views inserted in their lids. It noted 
directly the up-to-date signs of res- 
tiveness in that shop, which took the 
form of picture postcards. Betty 
wondered what the world was coming 


Billy 
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to. She had always considered that 
postcards were a cheap method of 
letting distant relatives know of a 
decease or birth in the family, she 
informed Mrs. Stibbs, the owner of the 
shop. Twopence, were they? And 
you could send a letter, closed and 
safe from the postman’s prying eyes, 
for a penny! Well, well! Picture? 
Who wanted a picture on a postcard, 
taking up all the room like that? 
How could you tell your news in 
elegant and befitting language n a 
tiny space that remained? She left 
Mrs. Stibbs tearfully regarding the 
offending postcards, by the posses- 
sion of which she had hitherto felt 
that she was lifted to the rank of 
up-to-date stationers. 

When Anthony Seldon was in con- 
versation with Betty that morning, 
Betty was talking of Miss Primrose, 
and the curate seemed as if he 
had nothing in the world to do but 
to listen. Betty observed that Miss 
Primrose had gone past at nine o’clock 
w.th her nephew. 

“They took the road to the sea,” 
she remarked sapiently, “and the 
little ’un carried broken bread for the 
gulls.” 

Anthony suddenly became business- 
like. He could not wait even to 
hear the tale of her quarrel with 
John Brent. His business took him 
swiftly along the road that led to the 
sea. Old Betty nodded her head 
wisely. It was evident he intended 
a visit to Silas Tobb, the drunken 
example of the village: she hoped 
he would speak out pla'n and strong 
to him. 

But the curate passed the dingy 
cottage where the village example 
dwelt with never a glance, and kept 
straight along the road that in course 
of time would lead him to the sea. 

But long before he was anywhere 
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near the sea, he turned a corner and 
came upon Miss Primrose. 

Miss Primrose was in a pink cotton 
frock : it was a delicate sort of fresh 
pink with soft white collar and cuffs. 
And the hat she wore had poppies 
trailing over its brim of the exact 
shade of the frock. So, what with 
that, and the pale glint of her hair 
in the sun, it was no_ wonder 
Anthony was too dazzled to notice 
the insignificant nephew hobbling in 
her rear. 

But when he had greeted Miss 
Primrose he caught sight of Bailly 
standing a few yards off. 

‘Hullo, Billy!’’ he accosted him, 
‘‘aren’t we going to shake hands ? ” 

Billy’s hot face looked troubled. 

‘*“Good-mornin’,’” he _ said, 
subdued politeness. 

“Hum!” quoth Anthony, and he 
looked inquiringly at Miss Primrose. 

Miss Primrose gave a little smile, 
but with it she gave him a pleading 
glance; then she shook her head. 

Anthony cast rather an indignant 
eye on Billy; but there were mitigating 
circumstances, and his indignation was 
not very deep. 

‘* What’s up, Billy ? ”’ he asked point 
blank. | 

Billy responded with dignity that 
‘““nothin’”’ was up. 

‘‘Out with it, old man,” Anthony 
encouraged him. 

Billy held up his head; in that 
position his square little brown chin 
was seen to advantage. 

‘*T won’t tell,” he said calmly, “ and 
never and never I won’t move ’less 
you two pershons go on first.” 

The curate looked at Miss Primrose, 
and Miss Primrose looked at Billy. It 
seemed rather absurd, but that small 
brown atom of humanity, there in the 
sunny lane, was indisputably master 
of the situation. Certainly the idea of 
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picking him up and forcing him to 
accompany them flitted hazily across 
the curate’s mind, but it never, in the 
face of Billys immense dignity, took 
clear and definite shape. 

Miss Primrose turned. ‘“‘I am going 
home,’’ she said. 

“IT am coming your way,” Anthony 
insinuated. 

Miss Primrose looked _ surprised. 
The curate’s appearance round _ that 
corner had been at a good, a ver\ 
good pace. 

““ May I come with you ? ” he added. 
making up no plausible reasons fo: 
his change of course. 

‘Yes.’ She added in a low voice, “] 
do not know what is the matter with 
Billy. He has walked behind me lik 
that nearly all the way from Haywold. 
and every time I look round, he 
stops short.” 

Anthony Seldon looked judicial; 
he appeared to be considering the 
matter deeply. 

In the silence between them that 
followed, mingling with the songs ci 
innumerable birds, there came to them 
the beat of hoofs. The sound drew 
near ; a hearty voice accosted Billy :— 

‘* Hullo, youngster! lame in your 
off hind leg, aren’t you?” 

Miss Primrose looked round ; the 
curate looked round too. 

The man on horseback—he was 2 
big, fair man, for whom the saying. 
“fair, fat and forty,’’ possessed possi- 
bilities that might, at no distant date. 
become for him actualities. He looked 
at Miss Primrose and doffed hi 
hat. 

‘Can I give him a lift?” he asked 
courteously ; then he looked and 
looked. 

‘Why, surely!” he was off his 
horse and beside her in a moment. 
“Surely it’s little Primrose ‘ growed 
into a tall, pale lady’? ” 
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* Not so tall as that little Primrose 
intended to be, Mr. Harcourt.” 

‘“Then you remember me? How 
long is it since I’ve been in these 
parts, I wonder? And last time you 
were paying a_ visit somewhere. 
Steady, my girl! Here, youngster, 
don’t put yourself under her hoofs.” 

Billy’s eyes, bright and contemp- 


tuous, came round the mare’s fore 


legs, and Billy spoke. 

‘*7J know! I say, she can go, can’t 
she ?” 

Joe Harcourt’s eyes twinkled. 

* She can, sir.?*" 

Billy nodded. 

**'You can always tell. 
legs, hasn’t she ° 

‘© Molly.” 


Sp’endid 
What’s her name ? ”’ 
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‘1 SAY, SHE CAN GO, CAN'T SHE?’” 


‘Aunt Primrose,” Billy lifted a 
radiant face, ‘‘jus’ you and me stroke 
her shoulder, jus’ here ;”—he guided 
Miss Primrose’s hand—‘‘ isn’t it—isn’t 


it—yolly ?” 
‘““Are you Mr. Seldon?” Joe 
Harcourt inquired of the curate ; 


“T’ve heard of you, don’t you know.” 

‘*It sounds ominous,”’ Anthony said ; 
he said it rather mechanically. Some- 
how he felt a little disconcerted. He 
had heard of Squire Harcourt’s nephew, 
and of the quarrel between the two 
men, and its final setttlement when 
they met abroad a few months before. 
He had known that the squire was 
dead, and the Manor had gone to the 
nephew; that the nephew would 
inevitably appear sooner or later. But 
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the abstract quality of that appearing 
had vanished now. He had not 
thought of old friendships in con- 
nection with it. He thought of them 
a good deal now. 

‘* Billy,” Miss Primrose exclaimed 
suddenly, ‘‘ did Mr. Harcourt say you 
were lame? ” 

Billy frowned. 

‘*He’s dead lame,” the new squire 
assured her; ‘‘let me give him a lift 
to the cottage, Miss Primrose.” 

A battle took place in Billy’s small 
bosom—it was visible in his face; 
longing fought obstinacy, though the 
obstinacy was leavened with what 
might be called, perhaps, sturdy deter- 
mination. 

‘*T can walk,” he said with a deep 
sigh. 

The curate interposed—he inter- 
posed in rather a peremptory voice. 

‘“‘Come, Billy, be a man, and own 
up! Are you lame?” 

“How far,” inquired Billy, with 
apparent irrelevance, “how far are 
we from the cottage ?”’ , 

“Oh, a long——” Miss Primrose 
began, striving to make himagreeto ride. 

‘‘We’re almost there,” the curate 
said, from the conviction of his soul ; 
“its hardly anyway,” he sighed. 

Billy did not hear Miss Primrose, but 
he heard the curate. 

“Yes, I’m lame,” he conceded. 

6é How ? 9 

“Tt’s a stone in my shoe,” Billy 
said, and his eyes were fixed on Miss 
Primrose’s face. 

“Oh, Billy!” Miss Primrose said. 
“Why didn’t you tell me ?”’ 

“Boys,” quoth Billy, with an 
anxious note in his voice, “‘ don’t mind 
ole stones, Aunt Primrose.” 

‘“Sit down, Billy boy.” That was 
all she said in actual words, but both 
the men eyed Billy enviously, as she 
spoke. 
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*‘Let me _ take it off,” Anthony 
begged; but Miss Primrose would 
allow no one to unlace that shoe but 
herself. Billy sat on the bank at the 
side of the lane, and Miss Primrose 
knelt on the grass. The curate cast a 
longing thought to his Kodak, and 
watched. 

The squire watched too, with Molly 
nozzling in his ear. 

The shoe off, there was exposed to 
view a big hole in the brown sock. 

‘““A particularly fine potato!” 
ejaculated the squire. 

But beneath the hole the skin of the 
foot was rubbed and red, and a blister 
brought joy to Billy’s eye. 

‘‘Qh!” Miss Primrose murmured ; 
‘‘oh, Billy dear, why didv’t you tell 
me? Was I cross before? Was | 
nasty about the stones ? ” 

Billy shook his head. 

** Boys don’t mind ole stones,” he 
reiterated. 

“Why didn’t you boil it first, 
Billy ?”’? Anthony inquired. ‘“‘ You're 
not as wily as the pilgrim who boiled 
his peas.” 

But Billy was still anxiously study- 
ing Miss Primrose’s face. 

‘“Boy’s don’t mind ole stones, do 
they, Aunt Primrose ?”’ 

‘¢T’m quite sure now that you don’t, 
Billy! I should say they rather /sked 
them!” 

The fervency of her tone lifted a 
cloud of anxiety from Billy’s face. 
He beamed on her, he chortled on her, 
he patted her arm with a fatherly 
gesture as he rose, and faced the 
squire. 

“D’you want to ride too?” he 
inquired, ‘“‘or shall I ride her home 
and you follow? ” 

‘‘If you don’t mind,” responded 
Joe Harcourt meekly, ‘‘I’d like to sit 
behind you. I won’t interfere in any 
way, I assure you.” 
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Billy grew red. He went across to 
Anthony and slipped his hand into his. 

“Tl walk—with you,” he said, 
averting his gaze strenuously from the 
charms of Molly. 

A gleam of triumph lit the curate’s 
eye. 

‘“You’d better ride, old man,” he 
said. 

In the end Billy did ride. And in 
the end Anthony began to think with 
less disfavour of the squire’s advent. 
For Billy scorned walking, and even a 


sober trot; he insisted on a smart 
canter. The curate said appre- 
clatively :— 


‘“That young man generally gets 
his own way.” 

‘‘He’s not spoilt,” Miss Primrose 
declared. 

“Qh, not at all,” Anthony hastened 
to agree with heartiness ; ‘‘he’s a fine 
little fellow.” 

Miss Primrose seemed somewhat 
pre-occupied, which made the curate 
frown, till the bay mare came canter- 
ing back to them once, and then she 
changed. When Molly had cantered 
down the road again, she said softly, 
‘You are very fond of riding? You 
miss it, don’t you? ” 

He flushed a little at the unexpected- 
ness of it, and the softness and the 


insight. 

“Yes,” he acknowledged simply; 
“its rather an expensive taste for a 
poor curate.” 

She teflected. “ You used to ride a 
good deal ?”’ . 

““T’ve seen ‘better days,’ you 


know,” he laughed. ‘“ When I was a 
boy we had a fine old place, in 
Cumberland. I used to spend pretty 


well all my holidays on horseback. 
The old place is new, now,”’ he sighed, 
‘horribly new, and the people living 
there are new, too.” 

That was when he began to look with 
less disfavour upon the squire’s advent. 

But when, as they drew near the 
Rose Cottage, they met Miss Agatha, 
his feelings on the matter veered round 
again. For Miss Agatha’s greeting of 
the squire, and Miss Agatha’s greeting 
of the curate, were two widely different 
matters. The curate felt an inclination 
towards congratulating her on the ex- 
pressiveness of her two manners ; it 
was really admirable, that expressive- 
ness. 

Miss Primrose turned to him. 

‘“‘T am so glad we met you, Mr. 
Seldon,” she said, and her cheeks 
matched her pink frock as she said it, 
and she certainly looked the “tall 
lady,’’ if not the “tall pale lady” of 
her youthful longings. Moreover, her 
voice, though soft, was clear. 

“You helped me with Billy,” she 
added with a charming smile; “ you 
are always helping me with Billy,” 
she said. 

The squire smiled ruefully, and his 
eyebrows went up, but he did not say 
anything. 

Miss Agatha said, ‘‘ Primrose! We 
are late, please come! ” 

Anthony Seldon went buoyantly on 
his way to a luncheon prepared by 
Mrs. Ward. Even when he had 
tested the tastelessness of that 
luncheon he smiled. There certainly 
were recompenses about the advent of 
the New Squire. 

‘Dear Miss Agatha!” the curate 
murmured affectionately. 


“Billy's Long Day” will appear in the March IDLER. 
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THE BLUE BOSPHORUS 


By MARGARET MACGREGOR 


confided to someone that her idea 

of heaven was to float in a caique 

on the Bosphorus with a Frank 
man by her side! 

If you have ever floated in a caique 
on the Bosphorus, the confession of 
that Turkish girl will not shock you as 
it should, for. although you might 
possibly be more definite in your stipu- 
lations regarding your companionship, 
the beauty of your ideal heaven will 
hardly surpass the beauty of the blue 
waters and wooded slopes of the 
Bosphorus. 

The Bosphorus is loveliest, perhaps, 
in spring, before the burning suns of 
summer have scorched the glorious 
green that clothes its banks, and when 
its flowering trees and shrubs give it a 
wealth of gorgeous colour. In the 
wonderful atmospheric clearness of a 
sunny day sail from the Turkish 
capital through those blue straits to 
the dark waters of the Black Sea, in 
which they are lost. You will make 
the excursion in one of the Chirket 
Hairé steamers, ina boat built prob- 
ably in Glasgow, but worked by that 
Turkish company, and worked so 
excellently that, in spite of the 
constant stream of boats entering and 
leaving the crowded harbour, an acci- 
dent to a Bosphorus boat is unknown. 
The secret of their safety, however, 
lies perhaps in the Turk’s magnificent 
disregard for time, as he would never 
run a risk that any delay would 
obviate. 

As you leave the landing-stage, that 
famous bridge of Galata that spans 
the mouth of the Golden Horn, and as 


| ONCE heard of a Turkish girl who 


the steamer makes its way through a 
labyrinth of boats to the clear 
Bosphorus beyond, you look back on 
one of the most wonderful sights in 
the world, the storied city of Con- 
stantinople rising on both sides of its 
marvellous harbour. On the right, red 
roof rising above red roof of the 
European quarters of bright Galata 
and fashionable Pera, both crowned 
bv the old Genoese tower of Galata: 
on the left, mosque and minaret in a 
line of glittering domes and slender 
spires write the history of the capital 
on the seven hills of old Byzantium. 
The picturesque point of the Seraglic 
stretches out into the blue, and the 
city, that great confluence of the East 
and West, seems endless, extending 
westward to the Marmova, and east- 
ward along the Bosphorus in attractive 
irregularity. On its extreme outskirts, 
looking down from a green height to 
the Bosphorus, you catch a glimpse, 
in passing, of the Sultan’s palace of 
Yildiz, where, safely immured within 
strongly fortified walls, lives Abdul 
Hamid IT. 

Suddenly you come upon a scene of 
fairy-like splendour, the palace of 
Dolma Bagtche rising, as if by magic, 
out of the blue water. Its glittering 
gilt and white gates open at the 
water’s edge, and enclose the vast 
palace and its grounds. This long. 
dazzling building, with its myriad 
windows, has a marvellous reception 


hall in the centre, in which the Sultan, 


once a year, holds a Court reception 
in honour of the Mohammedan festival 
of Bairam, otherwise the great palace 
is never used or occupied. 
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A “*SCALA” ON THE BOSPHORUS, 


To leave all trace of the city behind, 
and sail between the broken coast 
lines of Europe and Asia, every 
moment the scene changing, now the 
opposite shores seem to meet in the 
distance and enclose the shining 
stretch of sapphire in a frame of 
glistening green, again the shores 
sunder and, point beyond point, 
breaks the blue, till at the horizon it 
melts into the blue above. 

It is fascinating, too, to watch the 
tiny black birds, the “ cceurs damnés ”’ 
of the Bosphorus, that ceaselessly fly 
in fluttering groups above its blue 
surface, and never seem to fold their 
restless wings. 

On the Bosphorus, if man is vile he 
is at least picturesque, and when the 
steamer calls at any of the village 
piers on either coasts you are not 
rudely awakened from your dreaming 
by vulgar- voiced, common - place 


mortals ; dreams are fittingly 
peopled. 

White garbed Albanians with pistols 
in their deep crimson belts, green 
turbanned pilgrims from Mecca, Crcetes 
in brightly braided blue zouaves and 
scarlet breeches, Turkish officers in 
gorgeous uniforms and flashing sabres, 
hamals in blouses and full pantaloons, 
of every colour under the suh, yellows 
and blues that one never sees in the 
West, where civilization has destroyed 
crudity—or strength! Is there any 
other spot in the world where one can 
feast on colour as one can ‘here at this 
meeting place of the East and West ? 
We grow blind in England like the 
mole that burrows in theearth. Under 
our grey canopy we become afraid of 
colour, while here, with skies and seas 
that rival each other, the beggar in the 
street is glorified in his very patches ! 

The only dark spots in the gay 


your 
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loitering crowd are the black-veiled 
figures of the women in their tehart- 
chaffs. Here is a ladyin a tehartchaff 
of rich black brocade, she is attended 
by a frock-coated, crimson - fezzed 
eunuch ; while there is a group of com- 
mon women in bright coloured tehart- 
chaffs of yellow and pink, who have 
boldly thrown back the offending veils 
from their faces. In these picturesque 
crowds there is no jostling and no 
hurry. The movements of the mean- 
est are leisurely and dignified, and the 
passengers troop off and on the boat 
without confusion or noise. No Turk 
ever loses his steamer, he is only in 
good time for the next one ! 

In these days of ‘“‘hustle” the 
philosophic calm of the Turk is delight- 
ful. “‘ Kismet ” reconciles him to every- 


thing, from the loss of a steamer to the 
loss of life itself. 

But let us away from the scala and 
skirt the villages by the water’s edge. 
Sheer out of the blue water, with the 
waves lazily Japping their stone bases. 
rises the picturesque line of ‘‘ Yali” 
(houses on the water), while behind, 
among the vivid green, the rest of the 
village nestles on the side of a wooded 
hill. There is a dainty dwelling, for 
all the world like a doll’s house, with 
its dazzling white paint, ts green 
shutters, and red tiles ; there a miniature 
Moorish palace with a flight of marble 
steps, and bizarre decoration; next a 


line of true Turkish houses of un- 


painted wood, with their many 
latticed windows’ overhanging the 
water below. 
o 
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CANDILLI POINT AND THE TOWERS OF ROUMELIE HIESAR, 
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DOLMA BAGTCHR'S PALACE. 


Here and there, a glittering white 
palace, like the palace of our fairy 
tales, with its snowy columns and 
ornate facade, stands in a stately 
terraced garden by the water’s side, its 
gilded gates guarded by gorgeous 
sentinels. What romance and mystery 
one may weave about these Bosphorus 
palaces, as one hears whispers of 
deposed Sultans and ambitious heirs, 
and all the tragic possibilities still left, 
even in twentieth century Europe, to 
the people ruled by an Eastern despot ! 

But, apparently, there is no mystery 
here greater than coffee drinking; a 
café built out to the water beside 
a scala, open to the air, except for a 
thick thatch of vines! Not a woman 
is to be seen, for this is a Turkish 
quarter, but a crowd of men, with 
their cigarettes and coffee, enjoying 


the luxury of leisure—a luxury beyond 
the reach of even a multi-millionaire. 
They know how to be idle, these Turks. 
It is a lesson we have yet to learn, 
possibly it is a climatic privilege ; the 
British workman might loaf and enjoy 
the sun if he ever really saw it. The 
women are allowed the privilege of 
sunning themselves too, and groups of 
them squat here and there on the 
banks; some in gay-coloured tehart- 
chaffs, and some in bachcurtee and 
yelderme, the picturesque muslin 
shawls with which they cover their 
heads, and the shapeless long mantles 
that fall to their feet. 

Now and again terraced gardens 
extend along the water’s side, their 
soft yellow stucco walls wreathed in 
purple wisteria and banskia roses. In 
the middle of their grassy plots 
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glistening marble fountains throw up 
showers of silver spray that scintiliates 
in the sun, and gaily painted kiosks 
peep from beneath the wealth of 
roses that wreath their glittering roofs. 
Everywhere the wooded slopes are 
pink-patched with the Judas blossom, 
the flower of which tree, according 
to tradition, served the doom of the 
treacherous disciple. Purple paulonias, 
pink chestnuts, and snowy acacias 
flash their colours from the vivid 
background of fresh green fir. Clumps 
of solemn cypresses rise dark and un- 
bending toward the sky, and give the 
only serious note to this delightful 
landscape. The tideless Bosphorus is 
never still, its whirling currents sweep 
by in increasing swiftness however 
calmly it may seem to sleep beneath 
the summer sky, and down those 
currents ever float the most pictur; 
esque craft in the world. There is 
a great bazaar caique from the country 
pulled by half-a-dozen stalwart rowers, 
in many-hued turbans and flaming 
shirts, who rise and step forward 
with rhythmic motion as they plunge 
the heavy oars into the blue water, 
and then fall back into their seats as 
they withdraw them. There a gaily 
painted ‘‘barqua”’ with a _ sheaf of 
wild flowers tied to its prow, it is 
loaded with melons, the cool green 
fruit piled high in its centre. Now 
a caique flashes by with its oarsmen 
in snowy white and a pretty Greek 
girl reclining among its cushions, now 
one with veiled figures glides mysteri- 
ously toward the quay of a closely 
latticed house, while down the middle 
of the stream a stately ship majestic- 
ally spreads her sails before the north 
wind that bears her toward the 
harbour. What a truly Oriental craft 
is that gaily painted barqua that lies 
on the water like a crescent, its prow 
and stern bent as if to meet and its 


centre hardly above the water line. 
How scornftilly it cuts the waves as 
its unfurled sails catch the breeze. 
cnd it races by. Colour, and again 
colour. Blues that challenge the water 
that bears them, greens, yellows, reds, 
the Bosphorus boats flash on its sur- 
face every colour in the rainbow. 
From a dainty white minaret that 
rises above a cluster of red-tiled roofs 
comes the weird cry of the Muezzin. 


‘“ There is no God _ but God, and 
Mahomet is His servant and His 
prophet.” Facing in turn the east. 


the west, the south and the north, he 
utters the ancient call to prayer, and 
the sound of his voice dies away on 
the water, or westward is lost in the 
silence of an old Turkish cemetery that 
slopes down to the shore. The only 
mourners that darken its desolate pre- 
cincts are the solemn cypresses that 
sigh in the breeze over the lonely dead. 
Another weird cry comes from a 
passing boat. ‘It is the call of the 
vegetable man selling his merchandise 
along the water way. The Bosphorus 
dweller does all his shopping on his 
quay, and clothes and food, everything 
necessary, and even unnecessary, to 
existence is carried up and down by 
the Bosphorus sandal (the Turkish 
boat). After some hours’ sailing 
through this panorama of beauty you 
pass on to the European coast: 
Therapia, the fashionable European 
resort of the Bosphorus. It nestles 
round the shores of a delightful little 
bay, at whose entrance stands, on a 
tiny promontory, the summer residence 
of the English Embassy. Therapia is 
the summer quarters of nearly all the 
foreign Embassies, and the life there 
from June to September is gay in 
quite a European fashion with dances, 
tennis tournaments and picnics. There 
are two large hotels, one built right on 
the landing stage, and one on the 
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wooded slopes above the bay, and 
these are the only hotels on the 
Bosphorus. 

Beyond Therapia the Bosphorus 
continues to unfold beauty after 
beauty of wooded hill and_ broken 
coast, until one reaches the fortifica- 
tions of Kavak and the Black Sea 
comes into view. Turkish guns com- 
mand the Black Sea entrance to the 
Bosphorus, and lonely barracks jeal- 
ously watch any movement of the 
hated fleet that dominates’ those 
northern waters. 

Even when you have sailed from 
Constantinople to the Black Sea-:in a 
Bosphorus boat, you have not ex- 
hausted the beauties of the Bosphorus, 
for the Bosphorus steamers do not 
run after sunset, and it is when the 
pale moon rises behind the hills on 


the Asiatic coast that the loveliest 
revelations of the Bosphorus begins. 

In the caique of the Turkish: girl’s 
heaven you must float down the Bos- 
phorus in the moonlight. Then in the 
silence of night the still surface o: the 
sleeping water stretches before you like 
a sheet of shimmering silver, and from 
either shore the dark hills cast their 
shadows, and enclose the glittering 
water like a_ flashing jewel in a 
sombre setting. 

The line where hill and water meet 
in the darkness is discernible only in 
the broken line of twinkling lights, 
whose reflections seem to rise out of 
the water like spectral flames and 
support the lights they reflect. 

Across the stillness suddenly steals a 
plaintive air, it is a Turkish folk-song, 
and were it not for the sanctification 
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of association Turkish music, with its 
impossible intervals and weird discords, 
would seem incongruous on the Bos- 
phorus ; in such a scene one would 
expect the florid beauty of Italian airs 
rather than these melancholy strains. 
The moonlight floods the great round 
towers of Roumelie Hiesar, that still 
mark the march of Mahomet and the 
triumph of the Turks, white and glisten- 
ing they stand out against the clear, 
dark sky, a mighty monument of 


THE 


Turkey’s pristine vigour, built in three 
months by the captor of Constan- 
tinople. , 

Steering past the point of Candilli, 
where the dangerous devil’s current 
sweeps by in relentless swiftness, soon 


the line of dome and minaret writs | 


the tragic story of the capital on the 
western sky, and beyond the Seraglio 
point, shadowed by its dark groves o! 
cypress, the waters of these fascinating 
straits are lost in the tideless Marmora. 


CALL OF THE MOOR 


By D. MACLEOD 


] HEAR the distant moor a-calling, 
Across the leagues of rolling foam ; 

Like angel whispers softly falling, 
The moorland voices call me home. 


| mal 


hear the gentle zephyrs sighing 


Through golden gorse and purple heath ; 
I hear above a wild duck crying— 
A warning to its mate beneath. 


I hear the skylark’s thrilling solo, 
What time the ev’ning shadows fall ; 

I hear afar the shepherd's “hallo!” 
And but the curlew’s answ'ring call. 


] hear the lone lake’s bosom creaming, 
Responsive to the gale’s caress ; 

] hear the reel, exultant, screaming, 
Nor aught can sweeter sound express, 


I hear the crooning burn meander, 
Its life into the lake to pour ; 


— 


hear the buzz of bees that wander, 


To sip the nectar from the flower. 


Yet more. 


I hear the silent throbbing— 


Th’ eternal “ music of the spheres,” 
A symphony of song and sobbing, 
A blend of laughter and of tears. 


And from afar, for ever calling, 
Across the weary leagues of foam, 
Like angel whispers, sweet, enthralling, 
The woodland voices lure me home. 
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By W. G. YARCOTT 


Tilustrated by 


OTTY entered and_ glanced 

Pp round enquiringly. Ginger 

Bates, with closed eyes and 

face screwed up, was making 

circles in the air with a pin over the 

list of runners in the next day’s big 

race. With a jab of the pin he 

impaled a name and turned to the 
betting. 

‘‘Ugh,” he grunted, “a ’undred 
to seven against, rotten !”’ 

Bill Jones, dealing firmly with two 
eggs, eyed him with amusement, and 
made unseemly comparisons between 
Ginger, Old Moore, and Mother 
Shipton. 

‘*Seen Pinch lately ?” demanded 
Potty. 

‘“No,” replied Tom, “ ’e ain’t been 
"ere for a week.” 

Potty seated himself, examined Bill’s 
eggs, and promptly issued an order for 
something different. 

‘“*D’you remember ’im sayin’ that 
’e’d been ‘done’ last time we saw ’im,”’ 
he said to Bill, ‘‘just as 1 wuz called 
away?” 

** Yes,” said Bill 

si I s’pose’e didn’t say no more about 
it?” 

‘* No; sed it could wait till we wuz 
all together again.” 

‘* H’m, rum ; wonder what it could 
?ave been?” 

‘* Dunno; there’s such a lot o’ ways 
a man can be ‘done’ nowadays.” 

The door was open, and a soft warm 
air blew in, drawing comment from 
Bill. 

‘* There’s somethin’ about the air at 
night you never seem to get in day- 
time. A night like this allus seems to 
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remind me of when I wuz a kid, and 
lived in the country.” 

Potty assented. 

‘‘Ever notice,” he asked, ‘“‘’ow at 
one time or other every man gets so 
that ’e must ’ave a dig at the earth? 
If ’e can’t get that ’e’ll get a flower in 
a pot an’ shove it on ’is windersill. I 
remember speakin’ about it one night 
in a pub, an’ sayin’ as I wished I’d got 
a nice garden, where I could grow 
taters an’ flowers an’ things. There 
wuz achap in the bar that night I'd 
never seen before, an’ ’e palled on 
to me, sayin’ ’e wuz interested in 
that .sort o’ thing. Arter two or 
three drinks ’e grew very confidential 
an’ ses ’e believed ’e could get me 
a nice bit o’ ground if I really wanted 
it, ‘Only,’ ’e ses, ‘the chap wot owns 
it wouldn’t let yer grow nothin’ but 
flowers.’. Me, bein’ a bit green then, 
bit at it, an’ arter standin’ ’im about 
a dozen goes o’ gin, ’e went into 
perticulers, an’ blow me if it wuzn’'t 
‘is own bloomin’ back yard ’e wuz 
talkin’ about. Yus, an’ | arterwards 
found out that two of ’is daughters 
wuz flower gals. Bit of ‘all right’ 
that wuz.” 

Ginger Bates, with his elbows on 
the table, and chin upon hands, gazed 
pessimistically at Bill. ‘‘’Undred to 
seven against,” he said, ‘an’ ’e’ll win 
—if I don’t back ’im. If I do back 
"im, ’e’ll lose, sure as sure. Sha’n’t 
back ’im.” ; 

“Quite right,” said the voice of 
old Pinch, as his burly figure pushed 
in. ‘“ Betting’s for rogues an’ fools 
only. Don’t be either. You'll be 
done.” 
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‘“‘If I rekermember rightly,” said 
Bill, ‘“‘ there wuz a certain party who 
sed ’e wuz ‘ done’ a little while back, 
but we ain’t ’eard anything more 
about it.” 

‘“‘ Sossiges,”’ said Pinch to Tom, 
‘an’ tea.” Then he met RBill’s ac- 
cusing glance with a wheezy chuckle. 

‘“T ain’t so sure, now, that I was 
done,”’ he said. 

‘* You suttingly led us to believe 
so,” said Potty reproachfully. 

“Well, Pll tell yer zackly wot it wuz,” 
repeated the old man, grinning. “ You 
know where I lodge, Mrs. Timbs’, 
you’ve all bin to see me there, one 
time or another.” 

“Wery nice it is too,” remarked 
Bill. ‘‘ Wish I wuz ’alf as comfortable.” 

“ H’m,” said Pinch. “ Mebbe! 
Mebbe! Yus, I ain’t ’ad nothin’ to 
find fault with till a little while back, 
when the ’ouse nex’ door fell empty. 
’"Twuz empty about a week, then 
about ten o’clock one mornin’, jus’ as 
I wuz in my beauty sleep, I suddenly 
woke up feelin’ strange. There wuz a 
noise comin’ through the wall nex’ my 
bed. Bang! bang! brrr, brrr. It wuz 
a pianner—a pianner in pain. Some- 
one wuz treatin’ it fair cruelly. The 
row wuz ’orrtble. I stood it about 
’alf an hour, then I dressed an’ went 
downstairs, fair disgusted. I’d only 
been in bed about two hours. Mrs. 
Timbs wuz in the kitchen. ‘ Mrs. 
Timbs,’ ses I, ‘wot’s ’appened nex’ 
door?’ Mrs. Timbs looked nervous. 
She’s a very decent figure of a woman, 
is Mrs. Timbs, but I tell yer she 
looked nervous when I _ spoke. 
‘Please,’ she ses, ‘I can’t ’elp it. 
There’s a pianner teacher took the 
’ouse, an’so far as I can make out ’e’s 
going to give lessons all day long.’ 

«Ts ’e?’ said I. ‘ Then, Mrs. Timbs, 
you ’an me mus’ part. I work ’ard 
all night an’ I ain’t going to ’ave 
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my rest spoilt by no bloomin’ music 
teacher, not if ’e wuz two teachers 
rolled into one. Mrs. Timbs, you'kin 
look out for a new lodger, as soon as 
yer like.’ 

‘*«Wery well,” ses she; -‘ I’m wervy 
sorry, but I can’t do nuthin’ in the 
matter. 

‘“* Course you can’t,’ ses I, ‘I ain't 
blamin’ you, not in the least, but 

‘“* No.’ ses she, ‘I should think not. 
’Tain’t my fault if a cranky old man 
gets a conscience that won’t let ‘im 
sleep through a little noise.’ 

‘“« Meanin’ me ?’ ses I. 

*** ‘Yes,’ ses she. 

‘© That’s done it,’ ses I. ‘Til shift 
assoon as I can.’ With that I went 
out o’ the place to think it over; I 
strolled over to the Embankment an’ 
sat down on one o’ the seats there. 
To tell yer the truth, I wuz a bit 
sorry I’d acted so ’asty, ’cause I wuz 
wery comfortable with Mrs. Timbs. 
She wuz a widder, an’ I mus’ say ’er 
"usband ’ad trained ’er wery well. 
There wuz a noospaper lyin’ on one 
end o’ the seat. I picked it up an’ 
"ad a look, an’ of a sudden got a 
reg’lar shock, like as if a big light ’ad 
bin struck in my eyes. It wuz an 
advertisement done it. ‘ Marriages 
arranged on commission,’ it sed, givin’ 
an address in the Strand. I made a 
beeline fer the place. ’ITwuz on the 
third floor. There wuz a boy in the 
office. ‘I’ve come about this,’ ses [, 
showin’ *im the paper. ‘ Right. sir,’ 
ses ’e, ‘this way,’ and ’e showed me 
into a wery nice room. There wuz no 
one there, so I sat down an’ wiped 
my face. I felt very ’ot. Presen’ly a 
chap comes in, man about forty. 
‘Good-mornin’,’ ses ’e.  ‘ Good- 
mornin’,’ ses I. ‘Wot kin I do for 
you?’ ses ’e. ‘Trot ’em out,’ ses 
I. ‘Trot ’em out.’ ’E laffed an’ 
sed, ‘ There will be a little formality 
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fust.” ‘Wot’s that?’ ses I. ‘A 
guinea,’ ses ’e. Well, I paid it like 
alamb. Then he went into perticlers. 
Sed a few somethings about ladies 
with titles an’ no spondulicks ; come 
down to beautiful gals with no spon- 
dulicks; an’ mentioned a few young 
an’ charmin’ (’is words) widders, also 


““« Right-o,’ ses I, ‘trot ’er out.’ 
’"E ’adn’t got ’er on the premises, an’ 
we fixed that I should call nex’ day, 
an’ ’ave a look at ’er. 7 

‘‘T went back ’ome rather excited. 
Mrs. Timbs, when she brought my tea, 
wuz wery ’aughty an’ cold. The tea 
wuz cold too; ’owever, I didn’t 
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‘SHE WUZ TALKIN’ TO THE AGENT.” 


with no spondulicks. I never sed a 
word, an’ presen’ly ’e began to talk 
sense. Widder of a publican, fat but 
wery pleasant. Middle-aged spinster 
with annooity—religious, an’setry, 
an’setry. Finally ’e mentioned widder 
lady in private life, once a_ cook, 
wanted to meet man with affectionate 
disposition in fairly good circs. 


grumble. I jus’ thought of wot I’d 
be like shortly, with a nice sensible 
woman sittin’ down to keep me com- 
pany at every meal, an’ to fill the cup 
as I emptied it. 

‘“ Well, mex’ mornin’, I spruced 
myself up a bit, shoved a flower in my 
button’ole, an’ went out lookin’ a 
reg’ lar don. Eleven o’clock wuz the 
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‘**vou'VE A KIND HEART, SAYS SHE.” 


time fixed. I mooched about a bit, 
feelin’ once or twice as if I'd like to 
back out, then tellin’ myself I’d see it 
through; faint ’eart an’ fair lady, 
an’setry, an’setry. Come eleven 
o’clock I plucked up an’ marched into 
the bloomin’ office. ‘Mornin’,’ ses 
the boy, grinnin’ like a young whelp. 
‘She’s come,’ ses ’e, ‘she’s inside.’ 
‘Look ’ere, sonny,’ ses I, ’oldin’ up 


’e left me. 


‘alfa quid. ‘Is there any way 0 
gettin’ a look at ’er afore she sees 
me?’ ‘’And it over,’ ses ’e. 

“TI gave ’im the ’alf-james, an’ ’e 
took me round a passage to another 
door. ‘ There’s the key’ole,’ ses ’e; 
‘you kin see ’er through that.’ There 
Well, I knelt down an’ 
squinted through the key’ole. She 
wuz talkin’ to the agent. Directly I 
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Saw ’er face I bunked—bunked for 
my life.” 

The old man paused and chuckled. 
The others waited impatiently. 

‘“Wot’s the joke, yer silly old 
josser?”’ demanded Bill; ‘‘ wot wuz the 
matter with ’er face?” 

‘*°Er face’ wuz right enough,”’ re- 
plied Pinch; “er face wuz all right—- 
only she wuz Mrs. Timbs.” © 

Pinch’s solemn tones struck his 
hearers as humorous. They were 
moved to mirth for a minute, gradu- 
ally subsiding before the old man’s 
injured gaze. 

“ Well, it 


suttingly was a_ cop, 


Pinch. Wot did yer do?” asked Bill 
Jones. 

“ IT never went back that day. Come 
night, I went to the yard as usual, an’ 
I thought it 


took the ol’ nag out. 
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over that night—that wuz the night I 
told yer all that I’d bin done.” 

He paused, looking, if the con- 
ception is possible, bashful. 

‘“ Well ?” demanded Potty. 

‘* Nex’ mornin’, when I got in, I 
went straight through to the kitchen. 
’Twuz ’alf-past seven, but Mrs. Timbs 
wuz already busy. ‘ Mrs. Timbs,’ ses 
I, ‘I ain’t much on good looks, but yer 
know me, an’ I asks yer, fair an’ 
square, will yer marry me?’ an’ she 
says, ‘Mr. Lake, you’ve got a good 
heart, I will.’ ” 

Three mouths were agape, and an 
unusual gleam shone in the eyes of Old 
Pinch as he embraced the others in a 
genial glance. 

‘“T ’ope you'll all come to the 
weddin’,”? he concluded. 

‘“We will,” said the three. 


THE BITER BIT 


By L. HARWARD 


lidustrated by 
J 


ITH his handsome aquiline 
features, keen grey eyes, and 
lithe well-groomed figure, 


Edward Hargrave looked to 
perfection the part he was playing— 
that of a young squatter watching, out 
of sheer curiosity, the horses offered for 
sale to the officers who were entrusted 
with the business of purchasing in 
Queensland remounts for the use of the 
Imperial force then in South Africa. 

Yet something in the quick, hawk- 
like glance he cast now and again upon 
the horses ridden past for inspection 
would have told a keen observer that 
the seeming quietude was but that of a 
panther before it springs. 

Everybody knew and liked “ Ted ” 
Hargrave, but it would have surprised 
any of his many friends had they 
been compelled to write down all that 
they knew concerning him, and note 
how small was the sum total of such 
knowledge. 

He was known to own a small grazing 
property ‘down south,” to make a 
deal now and again in horses, cattle or 
sheep. He made no display of wealth, 
but never seemed short of money, had 
a good appearance and address, seemed 
equally at home and happy in the city 
or the bush, and accounted for his 
appearance in all sorts of unexpected 
places by saying that he “had the 
curse of the wandering foot.” 

Although stock stealing has always 
been more or less prevalent in Aus- 
tralia, where by a considerable propor- 
tion of the settlers it is counted as a 
verv venial sin, no serious depredations 
were reported for many years prior to 
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the outbreak of the South African war. 
but whilst that campaign was In pri- 
gress the newspapers, when their who!: 
space was not occupied by details 
British reverses, filled up with storis 
of the strange disappearance of valu- 
able stock. Editors penned scathing 
articles on the ineptitude and _ineffi- 
lency of the police, which caused th: 
worthy old gentlemen at the head « 
the department to shake in their shee: 
and write “‘ officials,’ which in tur. 
embittered the peaceful lives of inspe- 
tors and sub-inspectors, and simplh 
‘‘ raised Cain ” for the rank and file. 

Nobody suspected Hargrave, and v«°' 
some of the most daring and successfu 
of the “lifts”? were conceived an¢ 
carried out by the quiet, well-groomec 
man now perched on the top rail of - 
fence regarding his particularly natt 
brown boots with obvious com- 
placency. 

Although Hargrave either worke: 


alone or in concert with one Wuson. 


certain individuals in various parts 
the country received at times heavy 
fees to obtain for him information, thr 
use of which they could hardly unde:- 
stand. 

The mountain-hid depot, and tl: 
gang of desperadoes depicted 1 
‘Robbery Under Arms,” — were 
Hargrave considered, utterly out «. 
date. He would touch nothing the: 
would not command a ready sale, an- 
probably therein lay the secret of = 
immunity. 

In spite of his careless demeanour |: 
was carefully considering how best + 
turn to his advantage certain inform. 
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“HIS GLANCE WAS THAT OF A PANTHER BEFORE IT SPRINGS.” 


tion which had reached him the day stolen horses by rail. I think their 
before in a telegram which read thus :— __ brand is VP1, which has been altered.” 
‘** LONGREACH, May—— It is necessary to explain that in 

‘* James Dawson packing 50X Queensland every horse and_ bullock 
mounts, I think mark 12,944 corrected. must bear its owner’s firebrand. All 
‘* WILSON.” such brands consist of one number and 

Or, being interpreted :— two capital letters. A directory is pub- 
‘* James Dawson is trucking fifty lished containing the name and address 
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of the owner of every brand, as well as 
its reference number. 

“So, Mr. James Dawson, vou have 
annexed fifty of Vane Pollock’s horses, 
have you ?”’ mused Hargrave; ‘“‘ you 
have altered their brand, which is 
illegal, and now you are going to sell 
them for South Africa! I think I shall 
take a hand in this little game. Let me 
see, James. Shall I make you disgorge 
the plunder? No! That would en- 
tail your knowing me personally, and 
I do not desire your acquaintance. 
Shall I play the virtuous citizen and 
hand you over to that fat-headed police 
sergeant yonder? That would not pay, 
though it would be a splendid joke,”’ 
and Hargrave chuckled aloud at the idea. 

“I don’t wonder at your laughing, 
Mr. Hargrave,” grunted a stout, red- 
faced man climbing laboriously upon 
the fence. “‘ This show would make a 
cat laugh. Look at that thing now! ” 
pointing to a horse cantering past the 
inspection point. ‘* Broke in quiet, is 
he? Well, they had to rope him to put 
the saddle on this morning, and he 
slung McEvoy, the breaker, sky high! 
Pass?) Oh, he’ll pass all right! Lord 
help the Tommy that has to ride him 
after a month’s spell, though.” 

** Well, Mr. Garnet, I don’t see many 
here that would pass for your Indian 
remount contract, and I suppose even 
your friends the Rajahs would hardly 
take most of these for their toy troops.”’ 

“Take that rubbish? Not they! 
Lord, Mr. Hargrave, what do those 
army chaps know about horses? I 
saw them this morning refuse a horse as 
too old, and half an hour after they 
bought that very  horse’s mother! 
That’s a fact, sir! ”’ 

“Well, I hope they will be as easy 
when my lot comes up,’ laughed 
Hargrave. 

‘** Have you some for sale, then ? ” 

** Yes, I am interested in a small mob 


coming to-day. You may as well do 
the deal for me, Garnet; I’ll give you 
full particulars later on.” 

“Thank you, Mr. Hargrave, [ll do 
my best for you.” 

‘“*T know that. I expect I shall have 
to turn them over to some of your men 
to-night, for I fancy the drover will 
want to get away. I must go and see 
if they have turned up yet. Solong!” 
and with a friendly nod to the horse- 
dealer, Hargrave jumped on a neat- 
looking hack, and cantered off. 

Horses were still arriving from all 
quarters. Strange looking indeed were 
some of the animals offered for sale, and 
weird the stories told of the class of 
remounts approved by the experts. 

‘They've got Jack the Devil,” 
grinned a jubilant Irishman. “It tuck 
me four days to get him quiet enough 
to ride past, an’ it’s sport'there’ll be 
whin he feels a stranger on his back! 
The lad that gets him will think he has 
saddled an earthquake by mistake.” 

‘“T put the old chestnut past four 
times yesterday, and he was rejected.” 
said another. ‘ To-day, I hogged his 
mane and squared his tail, put Ted 
Naylor up to ride him, and they bought 
him at once.”’ 

At last Hargrave noted a larger mob 
than usual being run into a yard by a 
tall stockman whose swarthy features, 
sun-tanned to almost the same shade 
as those of the nigger who assisted him, 
told of sweltering days on the western 
plains. 

‘“That’s James Dawson, for a fiver. 
Luckily he is a complete stranger to 
me,” thought Hargrave. ‘“‘ Now, if I 
can get a good look at the brand on the 
horses, I shall know how to play my 
cards.” 

Riding slowly up to the yard he 
greeted the man in charge. 

‘‘ Good-looking mob you have here! 
Western horses, of course ? ” 
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““ Yes. come in from Tambo way.” 
replied the drover rather sulkily. 

‘From Tambo way!” exclaimed 
Hargrave, with a sudden apparent 
access of interest. “By Jove! I 
ought to know them if they come from 


THE BITER BIT 


Tambo. It ts WB7, isn’t it?” he 
asked, getting off his horse, and making 
as if to enter the yard. 


‘“See here, Mister,” objected 


Dawson, “I don’t want you messing 
about among them horses. They’ve 


‘*DAWSON RODE HASTILY AWAY, FOLLOWED BY THE BLACK FELLOW, LEADING A PACKHORSE.” 


that part. Whoisthe breeder? They 
all seem to have the same brand.” 

** [ don’t know much about them ; I 
only bought them for another man,” 
rowled Dawson. 

‘* From Tambo,” muttered Har- 
grave, as if to himself. ‘‘I don’t 
remember the WB7_ brand about 


knocked themselves about quite 
enough in the train.” 

‘““Ah! No doubt you are right to 
keep strangers away from them as 
much as possible,” said Hargrave in a 
meaning tone, and without another 
word he mounted his horse and rode off. 


‘“ What do you make of that fellow, 
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Billy ?”’ asked Dawson of his nigger, 
glaring after the retreating figure. 

“TIT think that fellow one—trap 
(detective),” replied the aboriginal 
uneasily. 

‘* Really, Dawson is a poor player,” 
said Hargrave to himself; “he must 
be new to the game. The brands are 
beautifully faked. The change from 


VP1 to WB7 is most artistic, but the 


ass should have his story ready as to 
where the horses came from. The 
patter is everything. I must find out 
whether the police have any suspicions, 
for if not, those horses are mine.”’ 

““ Ah! good day, Inspector O’ Mally. 
You are the very man I was looking for. 
Do you see that little mob of horses in 
the yard yonder ? Well, we are having 
a guessing competition on the average 
price they will bring to-morrow. You 
and the sergeant are both horsey men 
I know, and must be in it. Five shil- 
lings a guess—nearest guess to average 
price takes the dollars.” 

“Tl take a ticket, Mr. Hargrave. 
Come on, sergeant.” 

As soon as the police had started, 
Hargrave rode over to the nearest 
hotel, where he wrote a brief note. 
Calling a small boy on a pony, he said :— 

‘* Here, my lad, take this note down 
. to the drover in charge of the horses in 
the further yard. I don’t know his 
name, but he is a tall, dark chap, and 
has a nigger with him. Wait and see 
if he starts away, then come back and 
tell me. Here’s a shilling now, and 
there’s another waiting for you when 
you come back.” 

The youngster raced away, and five 
minutes later the astonished Dawson 
read :— 


“* The cops suspect the game, and at: 
wiring to make sure. Get away quiet: 
if it is VPI. 

“* A FRIEND.” 
And looking up saw the inspector az: 
sergeant looking over the horses wit 
great care. 

Human nature, especially if rear 
on the nerve-shattering diet of dam: 
and cold tea, and weighted with - 
guilty conscience, could stand no mo: 

Calling his mate, and _ muttenn: 
something about “‘ finding a paddo:: 
for the horses,” Dawson rode hast! 
away, followed by the black fell 
leading a packhorse. 

As the police left the yard Hargrsi- 
met them. 

‘“ Well, inspector, have you mx 
your guess ?” he asked, watching the: 
faces keenly. 

“Yes. Pll send it and the ™ 
shillings to your hotel to-night. The 
are a nice lot; who owns them?” 

‘OH, a friend of mine bought thr 
forme. Justa little spec, you know. : 
must go and find Garnet’s men now! 
look after them.” | 

Next day the horses were *- 
through Garnet’s agency, and mr: 


diately shipped to South Afn: 
whilst Hargrave secured a cheq:: 
for five hundred and = some © 
pounds. 


A week later the inspector (who. & 
the way, received five pounds = 
winner of the guessing competite: 
in reply to an official inquiry :— 

‘Had the honour to state that‘ 
VPr horses had been sold in his & 
trict,” and Hargrave, meeting \ 
Pollock in Sydney, asked him ‘ 


dinner. 


MITHSON 
was a 
braggart. 
All the 

other boys knew 
it. They sat 
upon himsteadi- 
ly and syste- 
matically, but 
it was of no 
avail; Smithson 


bragged on. 
Not that he 

had much_ to 

brag about. In 


the “ gym” and 
a at “footer” he 
was a_ duffer ; 
but these were 
his favourite 
topics when he bragged. Somewhat 
small and thin, and very near-sighted, 
he failed where aught physical was 
concerned; but it was here that he 
desired to excel, and he appeared to 
imagine that he did excel. Smithson 
was really quite untruthful and without 
a conscience when his tongue took that 
road; and no amount of sitting upon 
him seemed to improve his morals. 
About his aptitude for study, which 
was a real thing, he never said a word. 

The boys of St. Leonard’s might have 
given Smithson a livelier time on 
account of this peculiarity of his; but 
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they had a sneaking fondness for the 
little braggart, for Smithson was gener- 
ous; even his lies were whole-hearted 
and of a large description. He would 
do anything to get a friend out of a 
scrape ; and he was not acoward. He 
was by no means unpopular at St. . 
Leonard’s. 

It was quite a simple matter which 
introduced to Smithson the great topic 
which brought his bragging powers to 
their highest point. 

Poplar, Junr., was the lucky recipient 
of a magazine every month, sent by a 
discerning and kind-hearted uncle. This 
periodical was a great favourite with 
the boys, and went the round of the 
school. But one term, through some 
error, it did not appear. Poplar wrote 
frantically, after some weeks of waiting, 
to his relative. An explanation fol- 
lowed, and the missing magazines 
turned up. They were stale, but the 
boys were not particular. There they 
were, and that was the chief thing. 

It was the owner himself who 
noticed and exclaimed upon the topic. 

‘Why, I say, look here! ”’ he cried. 
“ They’re offering a prize to the boy 
with the prettiest sister. Well, I’m 
blest! Ill just write to Gwen for one 
of those new photos of hers, and the 
thing’s mine! ”’ 

“Very good, sonny, but you will 
observe, unfortunately, if you recover 
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sufficiently from your ecstasy, that the 
date for sending in is past ; that is the 
oldest magazine you hold in your 
hand.” 

It was the voice of a senior, and a 
head was gazing over his shoulder, 
reading with him.  Poplar’s voice 
changed. “I’m blest if it isn’t! Well, 
if that’s not mean! Just when there 
is something that I have a chance of 
winning, that rotten old fogey of a 
bookseller must send the numbers 
late!” 

‘Qh, you needn’t be so down in the 
mouth,” cried another Leonardite, strol- 
ling up with his hands in his pockets. 
“Johns was telling me about that 
competition, and if it hadn’t been too 
late, J might have had a go at it 
myself.” 

‘Dear, dear, and whose prettiest 
sister would you have been ? ” sneered 
Poplar, whose disappointment was 
making him bitter. 

The other loftily overlooked the 
sneer. ‘‘I guess anyone of my sisters 
would knock anybody’s into a cocked 
hat. J’ve never seen any girl fit to hold 
a candle to them, and I’ve had some 
experience of girls. So, dry your tears, 
Poplar, my boy ; you’d have been out 
of it anyway, a long way out.” 

Smithson had been a silent pre- 
occupied listener to this conversation. 
He now chimed in, in a tone ot gentle 
quietude. ‘J should have gone in for 
that competition too,” he remarked, 
his near-sighted eyes resting conde- 
scendingly upon the page. ‘And I 
should have won the prize for my 
sister.” 

Poplar’s and Wilson’s mouths opened 
simultaneously, then they shut with a 
snap. Smithson was about to brag ; 
they knew it. There was nobody to 
contradict him, for not a soul at St. 
Leonard’s had seen his sister or knew 
anything about her. It was dimly 


‘st 


understood at St. Leonard’s that smit-- 
son’s people were poorer than the res. 
had come down in the world, and hed 
had a “fight.” They knew he wa 
forced to deny himself many inne 
and that he did so pluckily, with an 
air as if he liked it. They also dimy 
knew that he was one of two children. 
and that the other was a girl. Pople’ 
_and Wilson looked at Smithson, and 
wondered if she resembled fim. 1! 
so, she must be a beauty indeed: 
But Smithson was pursuing the ever 
tenor of his way. “It is a great pit. 
a great pity,” he said, “‘ that the da 
is past, for I should like to hav 


given Dot the prize, and I should lik 


to have shown you her photograp. 
She’d have had one -taken, if I’d tel’ 
her of this. Otherwise, we don't go «= 

for photos in our family, that is, ne 


much. Such hair she has, you’ve neve! — 


seen anything like it. It might 
made of gold.” 

‘* He’s waxing poetical ; pat him af 
the back, Poplar,” said the sem 
humorously. All three boys look 
at Smithson’s hair, which was sand! 
and frightfully short. 

“* Oh, it isn't like mine!” 
colouring, “not in the least.. 


blue; and they shine more than 
eyes I’ve ever known. Heaps 2 
heaps of people have spoken abe 
Dot’s eyes.’ 

The senior looked more interested. 


“Are they bluer and shinier tv — 


Miss Mowbray’s ? ” he inquired. 

Miss Mowbray was the school 1¢: 
and voted by all to be the prettiest ©" 
about. 

‘“She’s prettier than Miss Mow: 

declared Smithson et 


everyway, 
estly. “ Pve always thought so. oni 


I didn’t like to hurt. you fellow’s fe ling: | 
I haven’t been as le": 


by saying so. 
at St. Leonard’s as you have. 
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cried hit. 
Shes! 
girl, you see. And her eyes, ther! | 
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‘“WE DON’T GO IN FOR HAVING PHOTOGRAPHS HANGING ABOUT, WE THINK IT’S VULGAR.” 


'?? 


he looked away 


Miss Mowbray 
with ineffable scorn. 

‘“My eye, she must be something 
to look at!” said the senior good- 
naturedly. ‘“‘ You must get a photo, 
Smithson, and show it to us.” He 
strolled away, and to the two re- 
maining members of his audience, 
Smithson took up the tale of his sister’s 
beauty. | 

It grew with the days, and * Smith- 
son’s Sister’? became the wonder and 
chief topic of the school. 


““She can play the piano and the 
violin, and can sing like an angel,” 
remarked one boy to a colleague after a 
conference with Smithson. 

‘* To-morrow she'll sing like an angel, 
both tenor and treble,” said the other, 
grinning. The school was already 
suspicious of “‘ Smithson’s Sister.” 

‘* How is it you haven’t a likeness, if 
she’s such a dazzler ?”’ asked one boy 
nastily. 

Smithson looked him up and down 
with his near-sighted eyes. ‘* We don’t 
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“SHE RAN THE GAUNTLET OF THE CRITICAL EYES OF ST. LEONARD'S DOWN THE LENGTH OF 
’ 


THE DRIVE.’ 


go in for having photographs hanging 
about, in my family,” he said coldly ; 
“we think it’s vulgar.” 

His interrogator’s father had made 
his money by pork, and Smithson knew 
it, although as a rule he chose to be 
generous and forget. 

Smithson’s sister was short; that 
was because the consensus of the school 
opinion was in favour of the ** short and 
fairylike ” type of maiden. She had 
no end of fun in her, but could be most 


dignified when 


occasion de- 
manded. “A 
girl as_ pretty 
as she is,”’ said 
Smithson, “has 
to be always 
snubbing fel- 
lows, otherwise 
she would not 
be able to move 
for them. But 
Dot doesn’t like 
doing it. She’s 
a jolly good sort 
all round.” 

When Drake’s 
sister called 

with her mother 
to see him one 
day, she ran the 
gauntlet of the 
critical eyes of 
St. Leonard’s 
down the length 
of the drive. 
The opinion 
was favourable, 
for she was 
sweet and pettte, 
and did not 
forget to look 
in the direc- 
tion the “‘fel- 
lows ’? were, as 
Drake had 
directed her. 

‘*She’s not half a bad little thing,” 
said the seniors graciously. Drake was 
radiant. 

Then the inevitable question. 

‘“ Here, Smithson, you saw Drake’s 
sister—do you mean to say yours 
would take a prize over her head.” 

“TI like Drake’s sister very much,” 
said Smithson politely, “‘ and of course 
she’s pretty. But se 

*“She’d be nowhere if yours were 


about, eh ? 
Drake ?” 

“Why, I say that I’d just like to 
see Smithson’s sister, that’s all,’ said 
Drake reddening. “It’s all very well 
talking, but I’d like to: see a girl prettier 
than Kathy.” 

‘“* And so would we,”’ chimed in the 
seniors. ‘When are you going to 
bring her along, Smithson? It’s cruel 
of you, the way you keep piling the 
agony on; keeping us all the time in 
suspense.” 

“T don’t know that it can be managed 
just now, but you'll see her some day, 
safe enough,” declared Smithson, ‘ 
then, perhaps, you'll believe what I say.” 

“We will,” said Poplar with a sweet 
smile. ‘“‘Seeing’s believing, and we’re 
all dying to see her. So just hurry up, 
Smithson. Couldn’t you become 
violently ill, and call no name but hers. 
‘Send for her, send for her’” he 
mimicked Smithson’s delirious cries 
with cruel mirth and enjoyment. 
“““°Tis only she can assuage my 
thirsf!’” 

Smithson laughed scornfully. “‘ You 
think you’re very clever, Poplar; but 
you'll find out your mistake. You'll 
all be sorry for this one of these days.” 

“Qh, you wouldn’t be so mean as to 
tell her, Smithson!” they cried in 
simulated fright. 

But Smithson would not promise, or 
be induced to limit his actions in any 
way. 

He went on bragging about his sister, 
but he also went on being a good 
fellow; and the others, though they 
sat on him, and chaffed him unmerci- 
fully, by no means gave him the cold 
shoulder; and there were times when 
they were disposed to believe a little 
of what he declared to be the truth. 
So much bragging must have some 
foundation, they thought. 

“Of course, I don’t believe all that 


What do you say to that, 
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rot about her playing the piano, and 
said 


organ and everything else,” 
Liddle, one of Smithson’s victims ; “‘ but 
she may be a jolly pretty girl. Some- 


times the ugliest chaps have the most 
stunning sisters. I’ve noticed it again 
and again.” 

‘““Then perhaps you'll introduce us 
to one of yours, Liddle ; they must be 
extra specials!” grinned one of his 
hearers ; and then dodged. 

Liddle had no sisters, and occasion- 
ally felt a yearning to see her of whom 
Smithson sang, and test her manifold 
claims to perfection. Being ignorant of 
matters pertaining to sisters, he took in 
more than his enlightened fellows. 

‘* Anyway, you may bet your hat on 
one thing,” said Wilson, “ we'll never 
see Smithson’s sister.” 

‘Do you suppose he really has one ? 
Perhaps it’s all make-up,” said Poplar. 

Clay was the only enemy Smithson 
had in the school. He spoke now. 
‘* There’s another thing you can bet on,” 
he said, ‘‘ and that is that Smithson’s 
sister does not dress as well as Drake’s 
sister.” 

‘Oh, hang it all, what does it matter 
how a girl is dressed ? ’’ retorted Drake 
himself, who happened to be standing 
near. The bell rang at that juncture, 
and the boys precipitately separated. 
Perhaps only Drake knew that Smith- 
son had heard that latter remark. 

From that day Smithson proceeded 
to dress his sister, and to one enlight- 
ened very pitiful his efforts must have 
been. She wore “satin on solemn 
days ; a chain of gold; a velvet hood ; 
rich borders,” as the poet has it; and 
on days not solemn her feathers were 
as fine. All that Smithson’s fancy 
could weave about her, she wore with 
a becoming grace. 

‘‘She must find it a trial to go out 
with you in your rig-up,” said Clay to 
the boaster. 
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Smithson only smiled disdainfully. 

When he was summoned one morning 
to an interview with the head, the boys 
were full of conjecture. 

‘'What’s up with Smithson, what’s 
he been doing ?”’ was the query that 
ran round. 

Smithson had not been “up” to 
anything they felt sure on reflection, 
for he was not an unsociable fellow and 
usually had partners in his guilt. 

‘““He’s going to leave early. to go 
home and teach his sister to play the 
Jew’s harp,” said Liddle wittily. 

“Yes, she can’t play that instrument 
yet, can she ? ” asked another. 

But there was a deep silence, and no 
more jokes on the subject when it 
became known that Smithson had been 
summoned home to see his sister who 
was ill. 

St. Leonard’s waited in ill-concealed 


anxiety, and it seemed a personal blow 
to the school, when Smithson’s dark 
news became known at length. 

That Smithson should have a sister 
no longer seemed the most termble 
thing that had befallen them. The 
boys wondered with a queer heartache 
how they should ignore the gap which 
that loss had made. If only Smithson 
could talk about her again. 

When he returned in his black clothes. 
his perky face pale and tired, not a 
word was said on the great subject. 
No word ever was said to Smithson, 
but in some way the conviction crept 
over the school and was nailed into its 
legends that though the name of Smith- 
son represented a duffer at games and 
at gvm., it was also the name of the 
prettiest sister belonging to any fellow 
St. Leonard’s had known. 

Aad in some way Smithson knew. 
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I prp not boldly beg a kiss, 
I did not crave a smile; 

Though these be gifts you would not miss, 
I trow, once in a while. 


The limit of my smal] desire, 
Was merely your hand’s touch; 

It seems since thus I did aspire, 
Too low, I asked too much. 
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OHN HOLMAN, M.R.C.S., 
J L.R.C.P., sat at his solitary 
evening meal,—by courtesy 
dinner—worrying an_ unsatis- 
factory chop. 

It was one of the kind which is all 
tail, like a comma, and overdone at 
that ; his housekeeper seemed to have 
a positive genius in the selection of 
such chops. 

The boiled potatoes were sodden, the 
sprouts overboiled ; and when Holman 
asked Mrs. Foster for the Yorkshire 
Relish, she said it had “‘ run out.” 

(An explanation delivered on each 
similar occasion with so much finality, 
and so_ evidently satisfactory to 
herself, if less so to him, that the 
rather obvious retort upon his tongue 
seldom passed his lips.) 

Presently, Holman, giving up the 
chop as a bad job, brought the flat of 
his hand down twice and savagely upon 
the spring hand-bell upon the table 
beside him. 

In her own good time—that is, after 
an interval, during which Holman sat 
staring before him in suppressed wrath 
—enter Mrs. Foster with some stewed 
prunes in a glass dish, and a rice- 
pudding, which, for a person of average 
olfactory powers did not need to be 
labelled “‘ smoked.” 

Holman remarked upon it briefly and 
sourly. 

** Ah,” said Mrs. Foster, virtuously 
sententious, “‘ there’s plenty’d be glad 
and thankful enough to have that 
pudding to eat.” 

The doctor said no more: his part 
of their mutual intercourse consisted 
mainly in the suppression of obvious 
retorts. 


Mrs. Foster was inaccessible to 
reasoning ; she took a firm stand upon 
her personal point of view, and never 
budged from it an inch—“ not if it was 
ever so,’ to borrow her own pet phrase. 
Consequently, she was always in the 
right. 

Holman toyed with a few prunes ; 
but he left the rice-pudding severely 
alone ; perhaps for those who “* would 
be glad and thankful ” for it (amongst 
whom he was morally certain Mrs. 
Foster was not numbered). 

Then he rang for the table to be 
cleared, and sat before the fire with his 
back to the table and Mrs. Foster ; but 
her operations were as patent to him 
by sound and vibration as though his 
eyes were upon her masterful and slip- 
shod person. 

She always jarred upon him; but 
to-night she affected his mood with 
singular irritation. 

When, finally, she went out with the 
last tray load and the cloth, pulling to 
the door with her substantial foot 
and a bang, he breathed a sigh of relief, 
and the scowling lines upon his face 
grew a little shallower. 

John Holman was a “G.P.” with a 
magnificent practice as regarded area, 
but to which the income he could earn 
upon it unfortunately bore inverse 
proportion. 

His rounds were long, the roads 
rough and hilly ; and the good houses 
were as oases in a desert of labourers’ 
cottages. 

His work took him out early and late; 
sometimes he drove and sometimes 
bicycled ; and his hours of relaxation 
were few indeed. His bachelor ménage 
consisted of his housekeeper, and a 
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coachman-gardener who lived three 
minutes’ distance away. 

After qualifying, Holman had secured 
an assistantship ; but, coming into his 
small patrimony some two years later, 
he invested it in the goodwill of a 
practice in Surrey, taking his pre- 
decessor’s house, with all fixtures, as it 
stood. 

One of these fixtures was Mrs. 
Foster. 

From the first, Holman had not been 
infatuated with her; but as_ that 
condition was hardly an essential one 
in their relations, and her motto had 
obviously been “ J’y suis,—j’y reste,” 
he had accepted the situation. 

It was four years since he had been 
under the housewifely care (and _ the 
dominion) of Mrs. Foster—four long, 
long years, during which, like Charity, 
he had “hoped all things, endured all 
things, suffered long, and been kind ”’ 
—much too kind, he had begun to be 
convinced. 

Long enough he had borne her 
tyrannies, and winked at her pecula- 
tions, parrying the occasional well- 
meant animadversions of his only local 
intimate, the bachelor curate, upon her 
indifferent cooking, and her shrewish 
tongue, with an uneasy: “Ah, well. 
you know, she has her points.”’ 

Yet, now he came to think of it, it 
would have bothered him to say what 
they were. 

Still, though Mrs. Foster affected 
him with an increasing dislike, which 
threatened to get seriously upon his 
nerves, he did not. see his way to be rid 
of her; to give her notice in cold blood 
would have been a heroism of which 
Holman knew himself incapable. 

So long as it pleased Mrs. Foster to 
remain, therefore, remain she would. 
Unless 

A sudden notion which came to him 
sect lis heart beating faster. 
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Marriage! Yes, of course he might 
marry; that would give Mrs. Foster 
her quietus ; for, even if any mistress 
with the spirit of a mouse would tolerate 
her, the good lady would never, so to 
say, consent to play second fiddle, 
where formerly she had wielded the 
baton. 

There was more, too, in the marriage 
scheme than the mere ousting of Mrs. 
Foster. 

Deep down in a corner of his heart, 
crowded out from frequent considet- 
ation by the exigencies of his profession 
and its treadmill routine, but there all 
the same, John Holman cherished the 
same instincts, the same hopes as most 
other normal young men. 

All things in life trend towards crises. 
near or distant; and who knows but 
to-night that burnt pudding, and the 
dried-up chop (to which the only 
sauce supplied by Mrs. Foster had 
been verbal), had merely precipitated 
matters ? 

Holman, smoking before the fire with 
his feet just below the chimney-piece, 
dropped the reins on the neck of his 
fancy, and vastly enjoyed the flight she 
took him. 

Fancy pictured John Holman coming 
in from his round, chill, weary, and 


‘dispirited, as he often did, welcomed by 


a dear smiling little woman, who put 
her arms about his neck, and kissed 
away the worrying lines from his face. 

Blest Fancy! She showed him too 
his meals, daintly if simply spread, and 
no longer lonely ; because opposite to 
him at table sat that same kind little 
woman ; whilst (in place of Mrs. Foster 
the heavy-footed, and her dumping- 
down system) a trim little maid handed 
the dishes, whose pride it seemed to 
anticipate her master’s needs. 

Then Fancy brought him a little 
nearer earth again ; the financial aspect 
must be considered. 
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But if marriage was an expensive 
luxury for a G.P. with a poor and 
scattered practice, Holman felt that 
other things not exactly luxuries—Mrs. 
Foster to wit—might be toe 
dearer still. 

Besides, he was nearer forty than 
thirty—thirty-six last birthday; at 
which age a man has had plenty of time 
to realise that “it is not good for man 
to be alone.” 

The clock on the chimney-piece 
struck eleven; Holman came _ back 
with a start from his trip to dreamland. 

Eleven was late for him; he rose, 
knocked the dead ashes out of his pipe, 
put the fire-guard on and the lamp out, 
and went up to bed. 

But airy visions of that ménage a 
deux still hovered about his pillow, and 
gave him a disturbed, though not 
unpleasantly disturbed night. 

By morning those visions had crystal- 
lized into a definite need—an intention. 

He would marry. 

There were only two obstacles to his 
doing so, viz., that he could think of 
no available woman whom he would 
care to marry; and secondly, that 
he absolutely had no time to look for 
one. 

He might, of course, get in a locum- 
tenens and go away for a week or two ; 
but that sort of thing runs into money, 
and practices do not always improve in 
a ‘‘locum’s ”’ hands. 

Besides, he had not a notion where 
to go, nor how to set about the busi- 
ness ; desirable and charming wives do 
not grow upon every bush, and wooing 
was hardly a thing to be done against 
time. 

At breakfast, as his way was, he had 
the daily paper before him; but the 
only subject he read of in the money- 
market news, or saw mentioned in the 
foreign telegrams and leaders, was John 
Holman and his private affairs. 


ox. Va 


What casual trifles the 
course of fate ! 

Holman’s eye was arrested by some- 
thing, no matter what, in the advertise- 
ment columns ; and instantly it flashed 
across him, “‘ why not advertise ? ” 

True, there seemed something 
business-like, not to say distasteful in 
such a method ; yet he recalled, dimly 
but certainly, hearing stories of 
marriages made through the press, 
which had turned out better than some 
which by poetic license are supposed to 
have been made in higher realms. 

Besides, the fact of advertising need 
not commit him to anything. 

Holman’s man found him unusually 


influence 


 taciturn that morning as he drove him 


his round; so much so, that Huggett, 
after trying him on various topics, gave 
it up, and relapsed into a mildly resent- 
ful silence. 

Holman himself broke it. 

““ Huggett,” he said, “I want you 
to lend me”—he paused—“ your 
name.” 

Huggett had awaited the finish with 
the phlegm of a man who knows he has 
nothing worth borrowing. 

‘Tisn’t much of a name ayther, as | 
knows on,” he said modestly. 

“Oh, it’s good enough for me,” said 
his master carelessly. 

But now Huggett’s inborn rustic 
caution reasserted itself. 

“°Tain’t much of a name,” he 
repeated, with a certain air of reser- 
vation ; “on’y, might a man arst what 
his name’s wanted for ? Business now. 
a matter o’ money ?”’ 

‘‘ 'm afraid there’s no money in it,” 
said Holman, swallowing a conscious 
grin; “‘it—it’s only a little business 
matter on which/I expect a good manv 
letters ; and I don’t care for that prying 
girl up at the post-office to know tov 
much about my affairs, so I thought I'd 
rather give your name instead of mine ; 
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but, of course, if you object, well and 
good, I'll find another way.” 

Mention of Miss Soames, the Sprough- 
ton post-mistress, acted like a charm ; 
the relations of Huggett and herself, 
long strained, having lately culminated 
in the following incident. 

The post-office lying back some half- 
dozen yards from the road in a palinged 
enclosure with a narrow spring-hinged 
gate, it followed that any person riding 
or driving was dependent upon Miss 
Soames’s graciousness in coming to the 
gate, if he were not to leave his horse. ° 

One day, the doctor’s nag happening, 
by infrequent chance, to be fresh, 
Huggett had shouted that he couldn’t 
leave his horse, to which Miss Soames 
had calmly replied that it was unfor- 
tunate, as she couldn’t leave her post- 
office. 

Huggett, in dumb fury, dismounted 
and hung the bridle-rein over the paling 
whilst he ran in to do his errand; 
emerging just in time to hear the whizz 
of a motor, and to see his horse snap its 
bridle and gallop towards home. 

The notion, therefore, of circum- 
venting Miss Soames attracted Huggett 
hugely. 

‘* In course you can use the name and 
welcome, sir,’ he said, quite briskly ; 
‘““T s’pose I better just mention it to 
Mrs. Huggett ? ” 

““Good heavens, no!” cried his 
master; “I don’t want the whole 
parish to know my affairs—I mean,” 
he added conciliatingly, ‘‘ you know 
what women are to talk.” 

But Huggett showed no resentment 
at this imputation upon Mrs. Huggett’s 
discretion. 

‘It’s only,” he explained, “she be 
such a jealous one for smellin’ things 
out, what she thinks is secrets; she 
might get openin’ of the letters.” 

* Great Cesar!” ejaculated Holman; 
that wouldn't do. Stay, I have it. 


Letters could be addressed to “X.Y. Z.. 
care of you; she’d never dare to touch 
them then.” 

“P’raps not, sir, course not.” 
assented Huggett; but in his tone 
lurked a certain dubiety as to what 
Mrs. Huggett might or might not dare. 
_ That evening, when Mrs. Foster, 
having cleared the dinner-table, had 
creaked and clattered herself finally out 
of the room, Holman seated himsel! 
before ink and paper to compose his 


advertisement, first arranging a few 


notebooks and medical works on the 
table beside him, as a blind, in view of 
possible incursions of Mrs. Foster with 
messages, or the dropping in of his 
friend, Arthur Milburn, the curate of 
Sproughton Heath. 

The first point to decide was In 
which paper to advertise. There 
existed, he believed, a Matrzinontsai 
Gazette, or some such paper; but he 
did not know its office, and shrank from 
the risk of having his letter opened by 
the postal authorities. He had an idea 
that the really nice kind of girl would 
never see such a paper. 

No, an ordinary “ daily ’’—not, 
perhaps, the /elegraph, amongst 
whose close-set colums of “ Wanted ” 


his poor advertisement would be hope- 


lessly swamped ; but one of the smaller 
dailies, say the Express, which he 
remembered a lady acquaintance once 
saying was the most popular amongst 
her women-friends, because you could 
get through it all on a short rail 
journey. 

The Express, then, it should be. 

Now for the wording. 

‘“* Busy country medical man desires 
to meet a lady with a view to miutn- 


99 


mony 
This did not sound just night. Tr 
again. 
“Gentleman (professional), desires 


to meet,”’ &c. 
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But the ‘“‘meet” seemed wrong, 
somehow, and the word “‘ matrimony ” 
savoured of “‘ high life below stairs.” 

After two or three more rough drafts, 
he produced the following :— 

“Gentleman, aged 36, living in the 
country, wishes to correspond with a 
lady (under 30) with a view to marriage. 
Write in first instance 
tO AGS “Yin, + c/6 
Mr. George Huggett, 
Corner Cottage, 
Sproughton Heath, 
Surrey.” 

This seemed to 
Holman at least non- 
committal. 

He made a fair copy, 
and enclosed it with 
several shillings-worth 
of stamps in a note to 
the editor of the 
Express, requesting in- 
sertion in that paper’s 
next issue. 

The letter sealed, he 
drew a deep breath of 
relief, and set to work 
to destroy every scrap 
of his rough drafts with 


There was no post out until ten next 
morning ; still, Holman put on his hat, 
walked down the straggling village 
street to the post-office, and dropped 
the fateful missive down the slit with 
his own hands. 

It fell with a hollow rattle ; no letter, 
he thought, provoked, ever announced 
its posting so loudly before. 

He was. hurrying off rather 
guiltily, when he felt a slap on the 
back. 

‘“* Just the man I was going to see,” 
said the cheery high tenor of the Rev. 
Arthur Milburn, who had that moment 
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WAS THERE, A ‘WRAPPIN' SHAWLS ROUND MY WIFE 
AND MAKIN’ NO END OF A RUMPUS.” 


the scrupulous care ‘* MRS. DOWNER 
of the practised con- "ANI 
spirator. 


emerged from the post-office; “ but I 
expect you’ve a call to make—you 
seem in a hurry.” 

‘““No, it’s all mght,” said Holman 
rather shortly, for that slap on the back 
had put the finishing touch to his 
aggravation ; ‘will you come on and 
have a pipe ?”’ 

‘‘ That was my idea,” said the Rev. 
Arthur. 

He was one of those people who 
seldom allow their sociable intentions to 
be frustrated by a friend’s chance lack 
of cordiality. , 

So Holman, 


swallowing a_ sigh, 
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brought what grace he might to his role 
of host ;_nor, apparently, did the Rev. 
Arthur notice anything wanting, for he 
stayed until past eleven. 

Next morning Holman thought to 
himself : “‘ To-day the editor has my 
letter.” 

On the following morning : “ To-day 
the advertisement will appear.” 

Sure enough, by the morning post 
came the receipt for his money, and a 
copy of the Express; and there, 
amongst two or three business adver- 
tisements, under the heading ‘“ Mis- 
cellaneous,’”’ was his own, with the 
word “‘ Matrimonial ”’ in larger type at 
the beginning of the first line. 

The blood mounted to Holman’s 
cheek ; he felt a strange, half-fearful, 
half-agreeable tremor, as we do when 
on the threshold of events not un- 
expected, yet unknown. 

Then hastily, hearing the tread of 
Mrs. Foster without, he thrust the 
paper into his secretary, which, to the 
secret indignation of that lady, and the 
frustration of her laudable desire for 
information, he always kept locked. 

Huggett again found his master 
indifferent company on the morning 
round ; and in the afternoon Holman, 
relieved to be alone with his thoughts, 
cycled, instead of driving, to a few 
outlying patients. His mind was in a 
ferment of excitement. 

When could answers arrive ? 

Perhaps, after all, there would be 
none (he felt blank at the notion). 

There must be some replies; and 
they could come as soon as to-morrow. 

Mrs. Foster’s culinary and other 
misdeeds were not fewer that day than 
usual; but they went almost un- 
noticed, for Holman hardly knew what, 
or even whether, he were eating. 

On the doctor getting into his trap 
next morning, Huggett, after wrestling 
with something in the breast-pocket 


of his under-coat, extricated severa! 
letters, and handed them over. 
‘**Oh—all right—thanks !”’ 
Holman’s tone as he pocketed the 
letters was studiously indifferent ; and, 
rather ostentatiously, he drew out and 
consulted the book in which he entered 
professional visits to be paid. 
** Shall you want me this afternoon?” 
It was Huggett’s invariable formula 


at the end of each morning round on 


setting down his master. 

*“No; I shall cycle.” 

But if the doctor did not want his 
man, his man very shortly wanted him. 

““ Huggett’s awaitin’ to speak to yor. 
sir,’ said Mrs. Foster, as she took out 
the cold mutton. 

““Confound him!” began Holman. 
ce why——’”’ 

But a thought striking him, he broke 
off, and went with alacrity, Mrs. Foster 
following, to the outer kitchen door, 
where Huggett, at sight of him, began 
the fumbling business again. 

Holman edged him out of the door, 
and round the angle of the doorway. 
out of sight. 

** Here’s a hull lot more of ’em,”’ saic 
Huggett with rather a bad grace. 
handing over some three or four letters ; 
and he added: “I hope there won’t te 
many more keep comin’, for Mrs. 
Huggett, she keeps on at me to know 
what it’s all about, and I’m bothered 
if I know what to tell her.” 

** Tell her—oh, tell her to mind her 
own business,’ suggested Holman ainilv. 

“That shows you ain’t a married 
man, sir,”’ said Huggett dryly. 

“Tell her you’ve been advertising 
for—tell her anything—except that the 
letters are for me. I don’t want that 
to get about.” 

And the doctor, cutting short further 
objections, re-entered the house. 

When the table was cleared, he 
seated himself at his secretary, and 
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after a furtive look round at the door, 
took out the letters, and examined the 
writing on the envelopes, one by one. 

In all there were eight letters; the 
writing on most of them ranging from 
ordinary to illiterate. 

He started to open them in order of 
unlikelihood. 

‘‘ T rite’ (soran the first), ‘‘in anser to 
your advertisement to say I ham tired 
of servis and should be pleas to get 
marrid and settled, &c.” 

‘“Pshaw!” Humour was not John 
Holman’s strong point ; or at least he 
could seldom bring it to bear upon his 
personal concerns. 

With an impatient movement he 
crushed the missive in his fingers and 
thrust it into the waste-paper basket 
which stood beside him; but, hastily 
recollecting, he dived for it, and tore it 
into minute unreadable fragments. 

The next letter just as obviously 
hailed from the kitchen, and went the 
way of No. I. 

The third began as follows :— 

‘Seeing your advertisement in to- 
day’s Express, I venture to let you know 
that I should be willing to entertain the 
idea of marriage, if all points were 
found to be suitable and satisfactory. 

“IT am thirty-four, but my friends 
say I don’t look it; tall, and of stylish 
appearance——” 

‘“The Lord preserve us,” groaned 
Holman piously, and another little 
paper snowstorm fluttered into the 
basket. 

To encourage himself, he next took 
up the letter of which somehow he had 
formed the greatest hope. 

The writing was educated, bold, but 
not unfeminine, the envelope of good 
quality ; Holman’s heart, in opening 
it, beat a little faster. 

‘** 13, DELAREY TERRACE, W. 

‘*Srr,—I should be glad if you will 
send me a few details respecting your- 
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self ; and I should like, if possible, to 
see a photograph. 

““T am a young widow with about 
£500 a year, and two little children ; 
and as I often feel very lonely in the 
evenings when the darlings are in bed, 
I should like to marry again. 

‘‘T presume you have at least an 
equal income with myself, and that 
you are a gentleman——”’ 

Holman read no further. “£200 a 
year, and five little darlings, more 
likely,” he said to himself, grimly ; 
‘“ besides—a widow—no thank you.” 

Out of the next letter fell a small 
photograph. Holman seized it with a 
curiosity yielding at once to dis- 
appointment. 

It was the portrait, taken full face, 
of a young girl, with unwaived hair 
simply parted in the middle, and falling 
slightly upon the temples ; the features 
were insignificant but for the eyes, 
which looked out of the picture at you 
thoughtfully and rather directly. 

The mouth, though indefinably 
sympathetic, was not well-shaped ; and 
the dress, plain, and high to the throat, 
and with a linen collar, seemed to 
indicate an almost Puritan avoidance 
of effect. 

Not the face to take the errant fancy 
of a bachelor whose feminine ideals are 
bound up with frills and furbelows. 

Holman turned unexpectantly to the 
letter which had enclosed the little 
picture, and read :— 

*“ BLANK ST., GLASGOW 
‘*(CAFE ALEXANDRA). 
“S1r,—I am answering your adver- 


‘tisement, though I feel rather ashamed 


of doing so, and I do not even know 
whether it is genuine, or only a joke. 
I, however, am writing in good faith ; 
and I hope that you will treat this 
letter as strictly confidential. 

““My father is the proprietor of a 
large café in Glasgow, and since I left 
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school five years ago, I have acted as his 
manageress ; but I greatly dislike the 
life, and also do not get on well with my 
father for reasons I need not go into 
here. 

‘“‘T have had two offers of marriage, 
though not ones I cared to accept. 
But if I met with a man I could both 
like and respect, I should be glad to 


marry. 

““I enclose my photograph; I am 
afraid I am not pretty, but I have 
had a fair education. 

“Yours truly, 
*“ MABEL PATTISON.” 

“That’s genuine, I’d swear,” com- 
mented Holman; ‘but she’s quite 
right in saying she’s not pretty ; 
though the face is sensible, like the 
letter. 

“I’m afraid it’s no go—daughter of 
a café-proprietor. I ain’t proud, but 
one must draw the line somewhere ! ”’ 

He did not, however, destroy the 
letter, reflecting that he would want the 
address in returning the photograph. 

The next letter looked more exciting, 
and proved distinctly so; the envelope 
was sky-blue, and had an embossed and 
gilded “ L ” on the flap. 

*‘ MINERVA HOUSE, 
‘* TARLINGLON, HANTS. 

““Srr,—Will you let me know how 
much money you have, and what 
style you live in? Also send me your 
photo. 

‘*T don’t care for the country ; but 
if you keep plenty of horses, or a motor- 
car, &c., I would not let this stand in 
the way provided you sometimes take 
me to town for a few weeks for shopping 
and theatres. 

‘“‘T am a first-rate tennis-player, and 
reckoned rather a dab at hockey. It is 
a pity you are so old; for I am only 
seventeen ; still, they say it isn’t bad 
to be an old man’s darling 

Sense of humour or none, this was 


too much for Holman; he let fall the 
letter, and resting his elbows on the 
desk before him, laughed till he nearly 
choked. 

Wiping his eyes he read on :— 

‘““And anyway we might try the 
experiment; we could easily go to 
America and get a divorce if we 
shouldn’t suit. 

“J ought to mention that I am still 
at school; and as all letters are looked 
at (except from home), you will have to 
send your reply, c/o Mrs. Bates, confec- 
tioner, High Street. 

‘You will have to contrive a meeting. 
Can’t you come to the school disguised 
as a plano-tuner or organ-grinder, or 
something ? 

“We could then make arrangements. 
I have always thought it would be 
lovely to elope, and besides, I have a 
wager with Carry Price that I shall be 
married first. Her face will be a study 
when she hears the news. 

‘** Pray write at once ; 
tiptoe of expectation. 

‘* Yours impatiently, 
“*Lity DEERHAM. 

‘“ P.S.—All the girls here except, of 

course, Carry Price, think me pretty. 
sé Tx 1).?? 

“Well, upon my word !”’ ejaculated 
Holman, wiping his eyes again; “ if 
I get nothing else out of my advertise- 
ment, I ought not to complain.” 

He had to hurry over the last two 
letters, for it was nearly his dispensary 
hour, and after that he had still a few 
visits to pay. 

One letter was from a widow at 
Earl’s Court, with seven children and a 
high-class boarding-house ; the other 
was from a sweet soul who might have 
been wed several times, but that she 
would never marry where she could not 
give her heart. 

(It appeared that, at sight of 
Holman’s advertisement, it had been 
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‘‘ borne in upon her ” that she had met _ still they supplied a relish to the bolied 
her fate.) knuckle of mutton, with which Mrs. 

The sky-blue letter, and the one from Foster had “forgotten” to serve any 
the plain young lady in Glasgow, were caper-sauce. 


*** Lor’ BLESS YOU, SIR,’ SAID HUGGETT, ‘SHE'S LONG PAST BONNETS.’” 


the only ones of the eight which sur- Next morning, on handing his master 

vived their reading; but these two’ three or four more letters, Huggett’s 

came out more than once that evening face wore an expression of inpenetrable 

to be re-read. gloom, and during the entire round he 
Neither was any good, of course; was monosyllabic, 
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He expected and intended to be asked 
the reason; but the doctor had his 
conjectures upon the subject, and knew 
a trick worth two of that. 

His finesse availed him but a brief 
hour ; whilst at his after-luncheon pipe 
he was demanded by Huggett, and 
going outside, found that the gloom had 
anything but lifted. 

Huggett signed darkly towards the 
shrubbery side-walk which was not 
commanded by the windows, and 
Holman, vaguely uneasy, followed. 

In sombre silence Huggett pulled out 
some more letters and handed them 
over. 

At last he said: ‘“ Meanin’ no 
disrespec’ to you, sir, I can’t stand it 
any longer, sir, I reelly can’t. 

“Mrs. Huggett, she’ve been in high- 
sterics half the mornin’ because of them 
letters as keep comin’—which she 
swears as they’re in female hand-writin’, 
and o' course she thinks I’m up to some 
game or other. When I come home at 
dinner-time, no dinner ready, nor 
nothin’—the child’en was cryin’, and 
Mrs. Downer—that’s the woman as 
lives in the next house down the road— 
she was there, a ‘wrappin’ shawls 
round my wife and makin’ no end of a 
rumpus. 

‘““*Come here, you brute,’ says she, 
‘and see what you’ve brought your 
lawful wife to along of your ways,’ she 
says ; and when I tried to speak— 
there—you might as well ha’ tried to 
argy with a hailstorm. 

“So I left ’em to it, and got the poor 
child’en somethin’ to eat, and a crust 0’ 
bread and cheese for myself; and I 
went and waited for the postman 
round the corner, as he shouldn’t take 
any o’ them letters home; and then 
I come straight on to you—I can’t 
stand it any longer, sir, I reelly 
can’t.” 

‘I’m sorry you’ve had all this 


unpleasantness,’ began Holman ; 
‘““what fools women are——”’ 

‘* Well, sir,” broke in Huggett, his 
marital loyalty up in arms, “I reelly 
don’t see as you can blame a woman— 
not under the circumstances, for 
thinkin’ e 

** Perhaps not,” interposed his master 
hastily; “look here, tell your wife 
you'll buy her a new bonnet—I’1I——”’ 

‘Lor’ bless you, sir,” said Huggett, 
not offended, but deeply despondent, 
*“ she’s long past bonnets.” 

Then Holman, realising his impotence 
to prescribe in the matter of Huggett’s 
domestic misunderstandings, tried 
another tack. | 

““Look here, Huggett,” he said ; 
“there won’t be any more letters 
coming after to-day—at least, it’s most 
unlikely; and, you see, I couldn’t 
prevent them being delivered at your 
house since they’re addressed there. 

“Of course, I never dreamed there’d 
be this bother, and I'll see you don’t 
lose by it ; meantime you’ll simply have 
to put up with a little unpleasantness ; 
your wife will soon get sick of sulking, 
and come round.” 

With these well-meant but uncon- 
vincing counsels, Huggett was fain to be 
content ; but he looked such a picture 
of woe as he turned slowly away, that 
Holman’s heart smote him. 

Examining the new letters in his first 
moment of leisure, he came to the 
conclusion that he had got very little 
out of his advertisement. 

Two more widows were applying, and 
another lady who explained that she 
was “not beautiful, but very domesti- 
cated, and of a loving disposition.” 

The other two were trade advertise- 
ments—from a fashionable florist, and 
a wedding cake shop respectively. 

It was now Holman’s turn to despond. 

It had always been his disposition to 
endure rather than resist—to leave 
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things as they were, sooner than 
take any initiative; and this 
advertisement business had been 
a tremendous enterprise. 

Now, he felt that he had 
wrestled with fate and been 
worsted, and he saw _ himself 
doomed to bachelorhood, with 
Mrs. Foster as_ the presiding 
genius of his hearth, until her 
death—or his own—should bring 
release. 

No letters for ““X. Y. Z.” were 
delivered at Huggett’s house next 
morning; but Master Tommy 
Huggett (aged seven), acting upon 
instructions from his mother, 
waylaid the postman ‘down 
street,” and handed her over the 
fruits of his venture—one letter— 
when daddy’s back was turned. 

During breakfast Mrs. Huggett 
was so kind and attentive to her 
lord, that the unsuspecting man 
went off on his morning round 
with a lightened heart. 

But there was to be dramatic 
doings at Huggett’s house that 
day. When, between one and two 
o’clock, he returned home, it was to 
find the house locked, and apparently 
deserted. 

His suspense was brief. In the act of 
trying the window fastenings he was 
accosted by Mrs. Downer, who 
advanced with an air of ill-concealed 
triumph, dangling the door-key on her 
little finger. 

“Pore thing, she’ve left you, and 
small blame to ’er. Now p’raps you'll 
find out what a good wife you’ve ’ad 
and didn’t deserve,” said Mrs. Downer, 
whose gifts lay in the direction of “‘point- 
ing the moral and adorning the tale.” 

‘“*Hold your noise, woman, if you 
don’t want me to forget as you are 
one,” cried the sorely tried Huggett, 
snatching away the key. 


Sy Yi, 
~~ : Uy —— 
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“MASTER TOMMY HUGGETT, ACTING UPON INSTRUCTIONS FROM HIS 
” 


MOTHER, WAYLAID THE POSTMAN DOWN STREET. 


Entering the house, he slammed the 
door, and locked it behind him. 

“Well, of all the ungrateful a 
began Mrs. Downer; but perceiving 
that her rhetorical gifts would be 
wasted upon empty air, she took herself 
homewards, not altogether disappointed 
in an anticipated entertainment. 

The first thing Huggett’s eye fell 
upon was the table, neatly set for one ; 
the fire was low, but had evidently been 
carefully raked together to keep it . 
going slowly. 

On the hearth stood a saucepan 
containing three potatoes ready peeled ; 
and a frying-pan with some liver and 
chopped onions, and the lard, all ready 
for frying. 

It was Huggett’s favourite dinner ; 
the sight fairly unmanned him. When 
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at last he looked up and dried his 
eyes, he saw a letter lying beside his 
plate. 

There were only a few words from his 
wife on a half-sheet enclosing a letter 
addressed to “XN. Y. Z.” 

These were the words :— 

‘*T have gone to father; do not follow 
me as it will be useless. May God 
forgive your cruelty, from your heart- 
broken wife.” 

At sight of this Huggett’s tears 
gushed forth again; and it was some 
minutes before he could read _ the 
enclosure, which ran :— 

‘** 203, BLANK ST., PIMLICO, 
‘* LONDON. 

““ DEAR S1R,—In reply to your ad- 
vertisement, which I only saw to-day, 
I hope you will not close with any 
other lady before seeing me, as I feel 
sure we should suit each other. 

‘““T am twenty-six, dark, good figure, 
and dress stylishly. 

‘““T am engaged all day, but I could 
meet you any evening this week outside 
the refreshment room at Victoria 
Station (Brighton side) at 8.30. Please 
let me have a line by return. 

‘* Yours truly, 
‘““ MILLICENT WOODLAND.” 

Huggett’s eyes opened wider and 
wider. 

** So that’s his game ! ”’ he said aloud, 
in slow tones of disgust ; “‘ I wouldn’t 
ha’ thought it of him, or hanged if ever 
he should ha’ borrowed the name of 
Huggett. Good enough! I should 
say so and a sight too good. I'll go 
straight acrost, and tell ‘im about 
what I think of him, master or no 
master.” 

It was Holman’s turn to be con- 
founded. 

For a few minutes, listening to 
Huggett’s enraged and _ disjointed 
statements, he thought the man had 
gone clean demented. 


Light came to him after reading Mrs. 
Huggett’s note and the enclosure. 

‘“*Good heavens, man!’ he said, 
“keep cool; it’s all an awful mistake. 
but I can put it mght—let me 
explain.” 

‘“* Explainin’ won’t bring me back my 
wife and_ child’en,” groaned _ the 
bereaved Huggett. 

“It will, you fool !”’ cried his master: 
“that’s just what it will, You shal 
have them before night if I have to 
fetch ’em myself. Now, hold your 
noise, and listen to me.” 

Then Holman, acting upon an inspira- 
tion for which he never ceased to be 
thankful, went on to explain that he 
had been advertising for a_ house- 
keeper; but that not wishing t- 
unsettle Mrs. Foster prematurely, he 
had preferred that answers should not 
be sent in his name, nor to the house. 

‘““Now do you understand >” 
demanded Holman, cloaking his 
embarrassment and remorse under an 
air of reproof. 

“Well, to think of the mischief a 
little bit of paper like that can do,” 
ejaculated Huggett. 

“The letter was all right,’ said 
Holman severely; “it was the 
curiosity of woman in opening i: 
which did the mischief.” 

Huggett attempted no rejoinder. 
like Her Majesty of Sheba, “ he had ne 
more spirit in him.” 

The end of the matter (as regarded 
the Huggetts) was, that Tommy 
Huggett and his little sister slept in 
their own cots as usual that night. 
and that their parents had quite a little 
private festival, supping royally upor 
the “poor man’s goose,” which Mrs 
Huggett had left ready for he: 
husband’s dinner. 

If anyone were disappointed at the 
trend of affairs it was only Mrs. Downer. 

Holman sat by his lonely hearth tha- 
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evening, thinking over the dramatic 
happenings of the day. 

He could not but feel that a direct 
interposition of Providence had 
occurred on his behalf; for, had Mrs. 
Huggett opened any single one of all 
the other answers to his advertisement, 
his explanation to Huggett would not 
for one instant have held water. 

All the same, Holman had had a 
shock. 

He had small faith in Mrs. Huggett’s 
power or will to hold her tongue ; and, 
apart from that, he felt certain that 
Mrs. Foster already had her suspicions. 

Her attitude, in the last few days, had 
been a compound of injury and dark 
reserve, which anything but tended 
to his comfort, or to the raising of 
a culinary standard already sadly 
mediocre. 

Holman, though with self-contempt, 
found himself weakly trying to 
propitiate her. 

If a dish were not half raw nor burned 
to a cinder, he praised it ; if she forgot 
anything, “it did not matter.” 

But his efforts being received by the 
lady with the air of a justly offended 
goddess, Holman began to find her 
getting upon his nerves ; till at last it 
was clear to him that a break must be 
made, if there were not to be, on his 
part, a breakdown. 

And so, one evening, he wrote to a 
man who had acted as his locum-tenens 
once before, asking him to come down 
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on the earliest possible day to take over 
the work for a few weeks. 

Every time Holman sat down to his 
secretary he used to pull out the pitiful 
relics of his matrimonial venture (the 
only two letters he had not destroyed), 
and to stare at the photograph of the 
Glasgow café-proprietor’s plain little 
daughter. 

He got so used to the face, that at last 
it scarcely seemed plain any more ; the 
eyes even began to attract him; they 
looked at him with such grave and 
steadfast friendliness. 

If only she had been a lady—— 

“Where do you think of going, 
Holman?” asked the Rev. Arthur 
Milburn ; to which the doctor replied 
that he hadn’t the ghost of a notion. 

In the end he found himself in 
Glasgow. 

Now, the results of that visit to 
Glasgow and to the Café Alexandra, 
are they not already written (far better 
than I could tell them) in the imagin- 
ation of such men and women as have 
had patience to follow this simple tale ? 

But for those who like things in black 
and white, it may be told that Mrs. 
Foster’s reign came shortly to an end, 
that the trim maidservant is no longer 
only an imaginary ideal; that the 
lode-star, which now draws Holman 
home from his rounds, is the plain little 
face with the mild direct gaze and the 
sympathetic mouth of the Scottish 
café-proprietor’s daughter. 
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OF LONDON 


By ROBERT BARR 


Reprinted from THE IDLER, of November, 1892, all om account of the recent fogs 


I.—THE SELF-CONCEIT OF THE 20TH 
CENTURY. 


TRUST I am thankful my life has 

| been spared until I have seen 
that most brilliant epoch of the 
world’s history—the middle of 

the 20th century. It would be useless 
for any man to disparage the vast 
achievements of the past fifty years, 
and if I venture to call attention to 
the fact, now apparently forgotten, 
that the people of the roth century 
succeeded in accomplishing many 
notable things, it must not be 
imagined that I intend thereby to 
discount in any measure the marvel- 
lous inventions of the present age. 
Men have always been somewhat 
prone to look with a certain con- 
descension upon those who lived fifty 
or a hundred years before them. 
This seems to me the especial 
weakness of the present age; a feeling 
of national self-conceit, which, when it 
exists, should at least be kept as 
much in the background as possible. 
It will astonish many to know that 
such also was a failing of the people 
of the 19th century. They imagined 
themselves living in an age of progress, 
and while I am not foolish enough to 
attempt to prove that they did any- 
thing really worth recording, yet it 
must be admitted by any unprejudiced 
man of research that their inventions 
were at least stepping-stones to those 
of to-day. Although the telephone 
and telegraph, and all other electrical 
appliances, are now to be _ found 
only in our national museums, or 
in the private collections of those 


few men who take any interest in the 
doings of the last century, never- 
theless, the study of the now obsolete 
science of electricity led up to the 
recent discovery of vibratory ether 
which does the work of the world 
so satisfactorily. The people of the 
Igth century were not fools, and 
although I am well aware that this 
statement will be received with scorn 
where it attracts any attention what- 
ever, yet who can say that the 
progress of the next half-century may 
not be as great as that of the one now 
ended, and that the people of the next 
century may not look upon us with the 
same contempt which we feel toward 
those who lived fifty years ago? 
Being an old man, I am, perhaps, a 
laggard who dwells in the past rather 
than the present ; still, it seems to me 
that such an article as that which 
appeared recently in Blackwood from 
the talented pen of Prof. Mowberry, of 
Oxford University, is utterly unjusti- 
fiable. Under the title of “ Did the 
People of London Deserve their Fate ?”’ 
he endeavours to show that the 
simultaneous blotting out of millions 
of human beings was a_ beneficial 
event, the good results of which we still 
enjoy. According to him, Londoners 
were so dull-witted and stupid, so 
incapable of improvement, so sodden 
in the vice of mere money-gathering, 
that nothing but their total extinction 
would have sufficed, and that, instead 
of being an appalling catastrophe, the 
doom of London was an unmixed 
blessing. In spite of the unanimous 
approval with which this article has 
been received by the press, J still 
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maintain that such writing is uncalled 
for, and that there is something to 
be said for the London of the t1gth 
century. 


Il—Wuy Lonpon, WARNED, WAS 
UNPREPARED. 


The indignation I felt in first reading 
the article alluded to still remains with 
me, and it has caused me to write 
these words, giving some account of 
what I must still regard, in spite of the 
sneers of the present age, as the most 
terrible disaster that ever overtook a 
portion of the human race. I shall 
not endeavour to place before those 
who read any record of the achieve- 
ments pertaining to the time in 
question. But I would like to say a 
few words about the alleged stupidity 
of the people of London in making 
no preparations for a disaster regarding 
which they had continual and ever- 
recurring warning. They have been 
compared with the inhabitants of 
Pompeii making merry at the foot of 
a volcano. In the first place, fogs were 
so common in London, especially in 
winter, that no particular attention was 
paid to them. They were merely looked 
upon as inconvenient annoyances, 
interrupting traffic and prejudicial to 
health, but I doubt if anyone thought 
it possible for a fog to become one 
vast smothering mattress pressed 
down upon a whole metropolis, ex- 
tinguishing life as if the city suffered 
from hopeless hydrophobia. I have 
read that victims bitten by mad dogs 
were formerly put out of their suffer- 
ings in that way, although I doubt 
much if such things were ever actually 
done, notwithstanding the charges of 
savage barbarity now made against 
the people of the rgth century. 

Probably, the inhabitants of Pom- 
peil were so accustomed to the erup- 
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tions of Vesuvius that they gave no 
thought to the possibility of their 
city being destroyed by a storm of 
ashes and an overflow of lava. Rain 
frequently descended upon London, 
and if a rainfall continued long enough 
it would certainly have flooded the 
metropolis, but no precautions were 
taken against a flood from the clouds. 
Why, then, should the people have 
been expected to prepare for a catas- 
trophe from fog, such as there had 
never been any experience of in the 
world’s history ? The people of Lon- 
don were far from being the sluggish 
dolts present-day writers would have 
us believe. 


III.—TuHE COINCIDENCE THAT 
CAME AT LAST. 


As fog has now been abolished both 
on sea and land, and as few of the 
present generation have even seen one, 
it may not be out of place to give a 
few lines on the subject of fogs in 
general, and the London fogs in par- 
ticular, which through local peculiarities 
differed from all others. A fog was 
simply watery vapour rising from the 
marshy surface of the land or from the 
sea, or condensed into a cloud from 
the saturated atmosphere. In my 
day, fogs were a great danger at sea, 
for people then travelled by means of 
steamships that sailed upon the surface 
of the ocean. 

London at the end of the roth 
century consumed vast quantities of a 
soft bituminous coal for the purpose 
of heating rooms and of preparing 
food. Inthe morning and during the 
day, clouds of black smoke were 
poured forth from thousands of chim- 
neys. When a mass of white vapour 
arose in the night these clouds of 
smoke fell upon the fog, pressing it 
down, filtering slowly through it, and 
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adding to its density. The sun would 
have absorbed the fog but for the 
layers of smoke that lay thick above 
the vapour and prevented its rays 
reaching it. Once this condition of 
things prevailed, nothing could clear 
London but a breeze of wind from any 
direction. London frequently had a 
seven days’ fog, and sometimes a 
seven days’ calm, but these two con- 
ditions never coincided until the last 
year of the last century. The coinci- 
dence, as everyone knows, meant death 
—death so wholesale that no war the 
earth has ever seen left such slaughter 
behind it. To understand the situa- 
tion, one has only to imagine the fog 
as taking the place of the ashes at 
Pompeii, and the coal-smoke as being 
the lava that covered it. The result 
to the inhabitants in both cases was 
exactly the same. 


IV.—TuHE AMERICAN WHO WANTED 
TO SELL. 


I was at the time confidential clerk 
to the house of Fulton, Brixton & Co., 
a firm in Cannon Street, dealing 
largely in chemicals and chemical ap- 
paratus. Fulton I never knew; he 
died long before mv time. Sir John 
Brixton was my chief, knighted, I 
believe, for services to his party, or 
because he was an official in the City 
during some royal progress through it ; 
] have forgotten which. My small room 
was next to his large one, and my chief 
duty was to see that no one had an 
interview with Sir John unless he was 
an important man or had important 
business. Sir John was a difficult 
man to see, and a difficult man to 
deal with when he was seen. He 
had little respect for most men’s fecl- 
ings, and none at all for mine. If I 
allowed a man to enter his room who 
should have been dealt with by one of 


the minor members of the company 
Sir John made no effort to conceal his 
opinion of me. One day, in_ the 
autumn of the last year of the century. 
an American was shown into my room. 
Nothing would do but he must have 
an interview with Sir John Brixton. I 
told him that it was impossible, as Sir 
John was extremely busy, but that if 
he explained his business to me | 
would lay it before Sir John at the 
first favourable opportunity. The 
American demurred at this, but finally 
accepted the inevitable. He was the 
inventor, he said, of a machine that 
would revolutionise life in London, and 
he wanted Fulton, Brixton & Co. to 
become agents for it. The machine, 
which he had in a small handbag with 
him, was of white metal, and it was s 
constructed that by turning an index 
it gave out greater or less volumes of 
oxygen gas. The gas, I understood. 
was stored in the interior in liquid form 
under great pressure, and would last, i 
I remember rightly, for six months 
without recharging. There was also 3 
rubber tube with a mouthpiece attached 
to it, and the American said that if 2 
man took a few whiffs a day he woulc 
experience beneficial results. Now, | 
knew there was not the slightest use in 
showing the machine to Sir John, 
because we dealt in old-established 
British apparatus, and never in any of 
the new-fangled Yankee inventions 
Besides, Sir John had a _ prejudice 
against Americans, and I felt sure ths 
man would exasperate him, as he wa 
a most cadaverous specimen of the 
race, with high nasal tones, and a most 
deplorable pronunciation, much givea 
to phrases savouring of slang; and 
he exhibited also a certain nervous 
familiarity of demeanour towards 
people to whom he was all but 2 
complete stranger. It was impossible 
for me to allow such a man to ente: 
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the presence of Sir John Brixton, and 
when he returned some days later I 
explained to him, I hope with courtesy, 
that the head of the house regretted 
very much his inability to consider his 
proposal regarding the machine. The 
ardour of the American seemed in no 
way dampened by this rebuff. He 
said I could not have explained the 
possibilities of the apparatus properly 
to Sir John; he characterised it as a 
great invention, and said it meant a 
fortune to whoever obtained the agency 
for it. He hinted that other noted 
London houses were anxious to secure 
it, but for some reason not stated he 
preferred to deal with us. He left 
some printed pamphlets referring to the 
invention, and said he would call again. 


V.—THE AMERICAN SEES SIR JOHN. 


Many a time [ have since thought of 
that persistent American, and wondered 
whether he left London before the 
disaster, or was one of the unidentified 
thousands who were buried in_ un- 
marked graves. Little did Sir John 
think when he expelled him with some 
asperity from his presence, that he was 
turning away an offer of life, and that 
the heated words he used were, in reality, 
a sentence of death upon himself. For 
my own part, I regret that I lost my 
temper, and told the American his 
business methods did not commend 
themselves to me. Perhaps he did not 
feel the sting of this; indeed, I feel 
certain he did not, for, unknowingly, 
he saved my hfe. Be that as it may. 
he showed no resentment, but imme- 
diately asked me out to drink with him, 
an offer I was compelled to refuse. 
But I am getting ahead of my 
story. Indeed, being unaccustomed 
to writing, it is difficult for me to set 
down events in their proper sequence. 
The American called upon me several 
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times after J told him our house could 
not deal with him. He got into the 
habit of dropping in upon me un- 
announced, which I did not at all 
like, but I gave no instructions re- 
garding his intrusions, because I had 
no idea of the extremes to which he 
was evidently prepared to go. One 
day, as he sat near my desk reading 
a paper, I was temporarily called from 
the room. When I returned I thought 
he had gone, taking his machine with 
him, but a moment later I was shocked 
to hear his high nasal tones in Sir 
John’s room alternating with the deep 
notes of my chief’s voice, which ap- 
parently exercised no such dread upon 
the American as upon those who 
were accustomed to them. I at once 
entered the room, and was about to 
explain to Sir John that the American 
was there through no connivance of 
mine, when my chief asked me to be 
silent, and, turning to his visitor, re- 
quested him gruffly to proceed with his 
interesting narration. The inventor 
needed no second invitation, but went 
on with his glib talk, while Sir John’s 
frown grew deeper, and his face became 
redder under his fringe of white hair. 
When the American had finished, Sir 
John roughly bade him begone, and 
take his accursed machine with him. 
He said it was an insult for a person 
with one foot in the grave to bring a 
so-called health invention to a robust 
man who never had a day’s illness. 
I do not know why he listened so long 
to the American, when he had made 
up his mind from the first not to deal 
with him, unless it was to punish me 
for inadvertently allowing the stranger 
to enter. The interview distressed me 
exceedingly, as I stood there helpless, 
knowing Sir John was becoming more 
and more angry with every word the 
foreigner uttered, but, at last, I suc- 
ceeded in drawing the inventor and 
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his work into my own room and closing 
the door. I sincerely hoped I would 
never see the American again, and 
my wish was gratified. He insisted on 
setting his machine going, and placing 
it on a shelf in my room. He asked 
me to slip it into Sir John’s room some 
foggy day and note the effect. The 
man said he would call again, but he 
never did. 


VI.—How THE SMOKE HELD DOWN 
THE FoaG. 


It was ona Friday that the fog came 
down upon us. The weather was very 
fine up to the middle of November 
that autumn. The fog did not seem 
to have anything unusual about it. I 
have seen many worse fogs than that 
appeared to be. As day followed day, 
however, the atmosphere became 
denser and darker, caused, I suppose, 
by the increasing volume of coal- 
smoke poured out upon it. The pecu- 
liarity about those seven days was the 
intense stillness of the air. We were, 
although we did not know it, under an 
air-proof canopy, and were slowly but 
surely exhausting the life-giving oxy- 
gen around us, and replacing it by 
poisonous carbonic acid gas. Scientific 
men have since showed that a simple 
mathematical calculation might have 
told us exactly when the last atom of 
oxygen would have been consumed ; 
but it is easy to be wise after the 
event. The body of the greatest 
mathematician in England was found 
in the Strand. He came that morning 
from Cambridge. During a fog there 
was always a marked increase in the 
death rate, and on this occasion the 
increase was no greater than usual until 
the sixth day. The newspapers on the 
morning of the seventh were full of 
startling statistics, but at the time of 
going to press the full significance 


of the alarming figures was not 
realised. The editorials of the mor- 
ing papers on the seventh day 
contained no warning of the calamity 
that was so speedily to follow 
their appearance. I lived then 2: 
Ealing, a Western suburb of London. 
and came every morning to Cannor 
Street by a certain train. I had up 
to the sixth day experienced no incon- 
venience from the fog, and this was 
largely due, I am convinced, to the 
unnoticed operations of the American 
machine. On the fifth and sixth days 
Sir John did not come to the City. 
but he was in his office on _ the 
seventh. The door between his room 
and mine was closed. Shortly afte: 
ten o’clock I heard a cry in his room. 
followed by a heavy fall. I opened 
the door, and saw Sir John lyin; 
face downwards on the floor. Hasten- 
ing towards him, I felt for the first 
time the deadly effect of the de 
oxygenised atmosphere, and before | 
reached him I fell first on one kne 
and then headlong. I realised that 
my senses were leaving me, and 
instinctively crawled back to my ow 
room, where the oppression was 2 
once lifted, and I stood again upoz 
my feet, gasping. I closed the docr 
of Sir John’s room, thinking it filled 
with poisonous fumes, as, indeed, i 
was. I called loudly for help, but 
there was no answer. On _ opening 
the door to the main office I me: 
again what I thought was the noxious 
vapour. Speedily as I closed the 
door, I was impressed by the intense 
silence of the usually busy office. 
and saw that some of the clerk: 
were motionless on the floor, and 
others sat with their heads on ther 
desks as if asleep. Even at this awfu: 
moment I did not realise that what I saw 
was common to all London, and not. 
as I imagined, a local disaster, caused 
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by the breaking of some carboys in 
our cellar. (It was filled with 
chemicals of every kind, of whose 
properties I was ignorant, dealing as 
I did with the accountant, and not 
the scientific side of our business.) I 
opened the only window in my room, 
and again shouted for help. The street 
was silent and dark in the ominously 
still fog, and what now froze me with 
horror was meeting the same deadly, 
stifling atmosphere that was in the 
rooms. In falling I brought down 
the window, and shut out. the 
poisonous air. Again I revived, and 
slowly the true state of things began 
to dawn upon me. _ I was in an oasis 
of oxygen. I at once surmised that 
the machine on my shelf was respon- 
sible for the existence of this oasis in 
a vast desert of deadly gas. I took 
down the American’s machine, fearful in 
moving it that I might stop its working. 
Taking the mouthpiece between my 
lips I again entered Sir John’s room, 
this time without feeling any ill 
effects. My poor master was long 
beyond human help. There was 
evidently no one alive in the building 
except myself. Out in the street all 
was silent and dark. The gas was 
extinguished, but here and there in 
shops the incandescent lights were still 
weirdly burning, depending, as they 
did, on accumulators, and not on 
direct engine power. I turned auto- 
matically towards Cannon Street 
Station, knowing my way to it even 
if blindfolded, stumbling over bodies 
prone on the pavement, and in crossing 
the street I ran against a motionless 
*bus, spectral in the fog, with dead 
horses lying in front, and their reins 
dangling from the nerveless hand of a 
dead driver. The ghostlike passengers, 
equally silent, sat bolt upright, or 
hung over the edge-boards in attitudes 
horribly grotesque. 
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VII.—THE TRAIN WITH ITS TRAIL 
OF THE DEAD. 


If a man’s reasoning faculties were 
alert at such a time (I confess mine 
were dormant), he would have known 
there could be no trains at Cannon 
Street Station, for if there was not 
enough oxygen in the air to keep a 
man alive, or a gas-jet alight, there 
would certainly not be enough to 
enable an engine fire to burn, even if 
the engineer retained sufficient energy 
to attend to his task. At times 
instinct is better than reason, and it 
proved so in this case. The railway 
in those days from Ealing came under 
the City in a deep tunnel. It would 
appear that in this underground 
passage the carbonic acid gas would 
first find a resting-place on account 
of its weight; but such was not the 
fact. I imagine that a current through 
the tunnel brought from the outlying 
districts a supply of comparatively 
pure air that, for some minutes after 
the general disaster, maintained human 
life. Be this as it may, the long 
platforms of Cannon Street Under- 
ground Station presented a fearful 
spectacle. A train stood at the down 
platform. The electric lights burned 
fitfully. This platform was crowded 
with men, who fought each other like 
demons, apparently for no_ reason, 
because the train was already packed 
as full as it could hold. Hundreds 
were dead under foot, and every now 
and then a blast of foul air came 
along the tunnel, whereupon hundreds 
more would relax their grips, and 
succumb. Over their bodies the 
survivors fought, with continually 
thinning ranks. It seemed to me 
that most of those in the standing train 
were dead. Sometimes a desperate 
body of fighters climbed over those 


lying in heaps, and, throwing open a 
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carriage door, hauled out passengers 
already in, and took their places, 
gasping. Those in the train offered 
no resistance, and lay motionless where 
they were flung, or rolled helplessly 
under the wheels of the train. I made 
my way along the wall as well as I 
could to the engine, wondering why the 
train did not go. The engineer lay 
on the floor of his cab, and the fires 
were out. 

Custom is a curious thing. The 
struggling mob, fighting wildly for 
places in the carriages, were so accus- 
tomed to trains arriving and departing 
that it apparently occurred to none of 
them that the engineer was human 
and subject to the same atmospheric 
conditions as themselves. I placed 
the mouthpiece between his purple 
lips, and, holding my own breath like 
a submerged man, _ succeeded _ in 
reviving him. He said that if I gave 
him the machine he would take out 
the train as far as the steam already 
in the boiler would carry it. I refused’ 
to do this, but stepped on the engine 
with him, saying it would keep life in 
both of us until we got out into better 
air. In a surly manner he agreed to 
this and started the train, but he did 
not play fair. Each time he refused 
to give up the machine until I was 
in a fainting condition with holding 
in my breath, and, finally, he felled 
me to the floor of the cab. I imagine 
that the machine rolled off the train 
as I fell and that he jumped after it. 
The remarkable thing is that neither 
of us needed the machine, for I 
remember that just after we started 
I noticed through the open iron door 


that the engine fire suddenly became 
aglow again, although at the time | 
was in too great a state of bewilder- 
ment and horror to understand what 
it meant. A western gale had sprung 
up—an hour toolate. Even before we 
left Cannon Street those who still 
survived were comparatively safe, for 
one hundred and sixty-seven persons 
were rescued from that fearful heap 
of dead on the platforms, although 
many died within a day or two 
after, and others never recovered their 
reason. When I regained my senses 
after the blow dealt by the engineer, 
I found myself alone, and the train 
speeding across the Thames near Kew. 
I tried to stop the engine, but did 
not succeed. However, in experiment- 
ing, I managed to turn on the air 
brake, which in some degree checked 
the train, and lessened the impact 
when the crash came at Richmond 
terminus. I sprang off on_ the 
platform before the engine reached the 
terminal buffers, and saw passing me 
like a nightmare the ghastly train- 
load of the dead. Most of the doors 
were swinging open, and every com- 
partment was jammed full, although, 
as I afterwards learned, at each curve 
of the permanent way, or extra lurch 
of the train, bodies had fallen out all 
along the line. The smash at Rich- 
mond made no difference to the 
passengers. Besides myself, only two 
persons were taken alive from the train, 
and one of these, his clothes tom 
from his back in the struggle, was sent 
to an asylum, where he was never able 
to tell who he was ; neither, as far as 
I know, did anyone ever claim him. 
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Lilustrated by Albert Clarke 


ARO had dropped right into 
the arms of the Russian 
soldiers lying in ambush to 
the southward of the village 

for the purpose of picking off any stray 
scout who might chance to venture too 
far forward unsupported. But there 
had been aconsiderable disturbance over 
the incident, for Taro had spread eight 
of the soldiers on their backs before he 


had been finally secured. When at. 


last he found that he was really caught 
and could not escape, he gave up all 
useless resistance, and took the matter 
quite coolly, chaffing his captors merci- 
lessly in pretty fair Russian. 

** When are you coming to Tokio ? ”’ 
he asked them with a grin. “‘ We heard 
that you were intending tosign a treaty 
there, or something, very soon. Are 
you going to wade, or do you think of 
hiring some Chinese junks for the trip ? 
We were so anxious to meet you, 
honourable warriors, that we had to 
come across.” 
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He was so good-humoured, however, 
that they took it all in good part, and 
let him keep up his running fire of 
raillery the whole way to the village, 
where they put him in safe custody to 
await the coming of their officer, 
Zerkoff, the heutenant, who did not 
relish his quarters in Pon Wang’s 
house any the less because Sarta, Pon 
Wang’s daughter, was a fascinating 
bit of femininity. 

Sarta looked at Taro when he was 
brought in, and they both understood 
much from that look. She made ready 
food and gave him, without hindrance 
from the Russian on guard, who liked 
to look at her. Zerkoff’s big hound, 
that was always shambling about the 
place, came with her. The guard, how- 
ever, soon grew jealous of the chatter 
and laughter between Sarta and Taro, 
which he did not understand, and he 
abruptly closed the interview. 

““I am very sorry for you,” said 
Sarta before she left. “‘My father, 
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Pon Wang, is for the Russians, but I 
hate them. I will help you all I can. 
Watch for me after dark.” 

“Come now, Volk,” she cried, and 
she and the big dog disappeared 
together. 

Taro’s high spirits seemed to become 
damped. He curled himself up on his 
mat, as if to get a little sleep after the 
fatiguing experiences of the day; but 
he remained keenly alert, and it was 
not long till his sharpness was rewarded 
in a way beyond his wildest dreams. 
There was a sound of rapid hoof-beats, 
and a soldier arriving with despatches 
hailed the guard. 

“Is Lieutenant Zerkoff here?” he 
asked. 

“Not yet,” replied the other, “ but 
he is expected very soon. What 
news ? Do you know anything about 
our movements ? ” 

“IT know nothing; I guess much,” 
said the courier. ‘‘I believe what I 
have here are orders to be carried out 
to-night. Some of the fellows say 
there are signs that the Japs are trying 
to round in behind us to the north- 
ward, and that if we don’t fall back 
from here at once we'll get cut off.” 

Taro’s blood danced in his veins with 
his excitement as he heard. He saw 
that if these despatches actually 
contained such orders as the courier 
supposed, and he could only manage 
in some way or other to prevent their 
safe delivery to Zerkoff, he might be 
the means of rendering certain the 
entrapping of that portion of the 
Russian troops. But in what way this 
was to be done he did not, at the 
moment, have the slightest notion, and 
just for that reason the whole situation 
fascinated him completely. He 
seemed to sleep, but his brain was in a 
state of feverish activity and eagerness 
to hit upon a plan. 

The courier went into the house, and 


Taro, listening intently, could dimly 
hear Sarta chatting and laughing with 
him there in her usual style. 

It grew dark, but Zerkoff had not 
returned. Taro got more anxious 
every moment. He had made and 
abandoned scores of plans, and tried 
every device he could think of to get 
Gerasm, the guard, to open the hut 
door; but everything was_ useless. 
The guard had just been relieved, 
when Sarta reappeared, with Volk, 
the big hound, still attending her. 
He heard her come to the hut door, 
and begin speaking to the guard. 

‘** Look here, Ivan,”’ she said in her 
most coaxing tones, “you are not 
hard-hearted ; you will let me give 
this poor prisoner a piece of my 
father’s tobacco. I would not ask 
Gerasm, for he is a brute, and I don’t 
like him; but I like you, because you 
are so handsome and kind. You will 
come in with me, and let me give it to 
him myself. Volk will come, too, and 
he will spring at him if he tries to 
move.” 

Ivan stood there with his eyes fixed 
on her bewitching little face, in the dim 
light of the lantern hanging on the 
house wall near. As she had calcu- 
lated, he had hardly even glanced at 
the dog. He caught her hand, and 
gave it a squeeze, and she did not pull 
it away. 

‘* All right, lapushka,” he said, with 
a pleased laugh, ‘“‘ I’ll let you go in, if 
you will promise to pay toll when you 
come out again.” 

‘““That would be only fair,”’ she 
answered ; and Ivan undid the bolts, 
and slid the door open far enough to 
let her and Volk slip in, after which he 
himself blocked the aperture with his 
burly figure. 

Taro was barely visible, coiled up in 
the form of a dark heap on the mat in 
the corner. 
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“Well, now, are you 
here yet?” said Sarta in 
her bantering tone, shift- 
ing into Japanese, which 
was quite incomprehen- 
sible toIvan. “I thought 
you would have _ been 
smart enough to get out 
by this time.” 

“If I wanted to be 
plain,” returned Taro, 
ostentatiously rousing 
himself and sitting up, “ I 
would tell you that I have 
tried a score of tricks to 
get that great lumbering 
Muscovite you call Gerasm 
to open, so that I might 
rush him, and take my 
chance afterwards _ of 
getting through their lines; 
but I want to be flowery, 
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and sO I Say I could ‘“SARTA WAS A FASCINATING BIT OF FEMININITY.” 


not tear myself away 
without a tender ta-ta from a pretty 
girl.” 

““TIf you could now be using your 
heels as smartly as you are using your 
tongue, it would be better for you,” 
said she, with her rippling laugh; “I 
have brought you your chance. It is 
good for you that Ivan is so desperate 
about me that whenever I am near him 
he has eyes for nothing else. I trusted 
to this and the dim light when I 
brought Volk here with an extra skin 
on. He is covered with a wolf skin 
that looks exactly like his own in the 
dark. I will make him lie down near 
you. He will keep quite quiet there 
till I bid him get up again, and he will 
be glad when you help him to get his 
extra skin off. After that, you will 
know what to do. When you get out, 
turn to the right, behind the houses, 
and go on to where the sentry is. I 
will be out that way in a little, and 
when you go past him I will call * Volk, 


Volk,’ after you to keep up the trick. 
Then you will make straight for the 
stream. I am going to get Ivan to 
come outside now, and leave Volk here 
to watch you, as he thinks. Don’t 
forget Pon Wang’s daughter when the 
Japs come here. Here is some 
tobacco, which I told Ivan I wished 
to give you. Now, farewell, till we 
meet again.” 

She gave him the tobacco, bade the 
dog lie down, and then stepped quickly 
towards the dim doorway blocked by 
Ivan. 

“So, so, Ivan,” she said, relapsing 
into Russian, ‘‘I have comforted the 
poor fellow. I have told him that you 
are kind-hearted, and will not treat him 
badly. Now we can talk.” 

Ivan let her slip out past him, but he 
did not want to close the door entirely, 
because when it was left partially open 
it provided a little corner in which he 
could flirt with Sarta without attract- 
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ing the attention of anybody coming 
that way, and he thought the presence 
of Volk in the hut very handy as an 
additional precaution in the circum- 
stances. He caught Sarta’s hand 
again, and began telling her, with 
many clumsy compliments, that she 
would have to pay toll, as she had 
agreed. But instead of letting her 
lips pay the debt in the way he urged, 
she kept on using them to frame argu- 
ments against it, until the sound of 
scratching on the inside of the door 
interrupted the conversation. 

“Qh, it’s poor Volk; let him come 
out,” said Sarta. ‘‘He can watch 
outside just as well.” 

Ivan allowed the creature to press 
past him; but he was too intent on his 
next words to Sarta to observe that 
Volk shipped round the corner of the 
hut, and disappeared. 

Once safe behind the houses in the 
darkness, Taro got up from his all- 
.ours position, and stood still to think 
out his next movement. He did not 
mean to follow Sarta’s plan and bolt, 
just yet. He had made up his mind 
that he would have those papers which 
the courier had brought, if courage, 
coolness, and dexterity could manage 
such a feat. 

To reconnoitre Pon Wang’s house 
was the first thing necessary. He 
decided that he must get to its farther 
end at any risk. He dropped on all- 
fours again, and started. His greatest 
fear was that while acting dog he might 
fall in with real dogs. But luck was 
with him, and he reached the west end 
of the house in safety, crept to the 
nearest opening, and looked in. The 
sight he saw seemed too good to be 
true. The man who had brought the 
message was lying on a mat within 
three feet of him, apparently asleep, 
and with his small bag close beside him. 
Four other men, including old Pon 


Wang, sat round a dim lamp at a little 
distance, gambling with dice. 

He waited until the men’s attention 
was engrossed by an exciting portion 
of the game, then he moved quietly mn, 
and lay down on the floor close to the 
sleeper. The soldier opened his eyes, 
blinked drowsily at the dog, and 
dropped off again with a satisfied 
snore. 

Taro had just got hold of the bag, and 
had risen on all-fours to shamble out 
again, when there was a sudden noise 
of horses’ hoofs nght beside the house. 

“Here is your honourable officer 
Zerkoff,”’ said Pon Wang with a smooth 
smile, as the three troopers got up and 
hurried out. 

Taro felt every nerve in his body on 
the strain. He saw the soldier on the 
mat spring up, ronsed fully now. 
Then he darted out into the darkness, 
and round the corner of the house. 
Zerkoff got his eye on the animal 
leaving the house, and, wondering 
why Volk did not come as usual to 
meet him, whistled; but this time 
Volk ignored his master altogether, and 
would not come back. The master was 
too eager to get into the house to give 
the incident a second thought just 
then. He had barely dismounted, 
however, when the courier stepped up 
to him, and begged him, in an excited 
and abject manner, to excuse him 
while he fetched his bag, which the 
dog must have trotted off with just at 
that moment. 

“Go then, stupid pig,” cmied 
Zerkoff, turning into the house, his 
eyes roaming round in search of Sarta. 

Ivan, at the first sound of Zerkoff’s 
approach, had released Sarta, and had 
promptly closed and bolted the hut 
door. He now stood straight and 
grim, inwardly cursing his luck. 

Sarta had overheard the rapid col- 
loquy between the courier and Zerkoft. 
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“IVAN ALLOWED THE CREATURE TO PRESS PAST HIM” 


Im one quick flash she realised the issues it involved. She feared lest the 
daring nature of the game that Taro real dog locked in the hut should get 
was playing, although she had no idea impatient to rejoin his master. She 
of its great importance, and of the listened, but noted with delight that 
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he kept silent. Then she slipped 
away in the darkness, and moved as 
fast as she could without attracting 
notice towards the east end of the 
village, where a sentry watched the 
only way by which Taro could get to 
the river. She had _ reached _ the 
corner of a booth near a sharp turn 
that led down to the river bank, and 
was standing there listening anxiously, 
when all at once a grey wolf on its hind 
legs flung its fore paws round her, and 
gave her a playful hug. 

““T feared at first you were a 
Rusky,” said Taro’s voice. 
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** HE WAS JUST CLAMBERING 
OVER ONE OF THE 

BOULDERS, 
DENLY, HE SAW THE HEAD 


RISE ON THE OTHER SIDE 


From west, over behind the houses, 
they heard a soldier calling hoarsely, 
“Volk, Volk.” 

‘““Come now,” said Sarta hurriedly, 
“once past the sentry, and all will be 
right.” 

But neither she nor Taro knew that 
his main difficulty had yet to come. 
She went down the slope, and Taro, 
dropping on all-fours, shambled after 
her. The sentry noticed her pass, 
accompanied by the dog, but he had no 
suspicion that aught was amiss. She 
stopped, and the dog ran on along the 
bank. She called after him, “ Volk, 
Volk,” but he did not 
come back. Then, after 
waiting a little while, 
she turned and went 
up the slope again, 
apparently expecting 
that he would — soon 
follow her. 

‘Taro moved rapidly 
along the bank to finda 
spot well out of earshot 
of the sentry, where he 
could take to the water 
safely. He got his eye 
on some dark boulders 
that seemed to offer a 
convenient place. He 
had flung back the head- 
skin of his disguise to 
get a freer outlook, and 
was just clambering over 
one of the boulders, 
when, suddenly, he saw 
the head of a Russian 
soldier rise on the other 
side of it within two feet 
of him. 

It was appreciably 
lighter down there by the 
water, and Taro recog- 
nised the man as Nikolas, 
one of the troopers who 
had captured him that 
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afternoon. Nikolas recognised him 
also, and, taking in the situation, 
seized him instantly by the wrists as 
he held to the boulder. Neither of 
them uttered a sound. Nikolas was a 
strongly - built young fellow, and he 
determined that having got so good a 
hold, he would overpower Taro and 
bring him back to the village himself, 
without calling for assistance, as a 
set-off against the exhibition he and 
his comrades had made of themselves 
when Taro was first taken. He 
tightened his grip on the Jap’s wrists, 
wondering, as he did so, at the loose 
flaps of furry skin that he felt touch 
his own. 

Taro rapidly considered his position. 
He had the bag strapped tightly to his 
belt. If he could by some unexpected 
movement force Nikolas to slip his 
hold, he could next instant spring to 
the intervening boulders, and from 
them into the river. He did not want 
to wrestle with the Russian, as he fore- 
saw this might mean the leaving of his 
skin disguise behind him, to the detri- 
ment of Sarta. He also realised that 
he had no time to lose, so he settled on 
his plan. He drew his legs up over the 
boulder, then, by a sudden and violent 
contraction of his muscles, forced his 
feet through between his arms, and 
dashed them full in the face of Nikolas. 
Nikolas, at the last instant, partly 
realised what was intended, and some- 
what broke the violence of the blow by 
bending himself backward, still keep- 
ing his grim hold on Taro’s wrists. 
But the jerk was too much for his 
balance, and he went over on his back 
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between the boulders, bearing Taro 
clear of the stone and down on top of 
him. Then a deadly struggle began. 
Nikolas felt that his best chance 
would be to gather Taro in a savage, 
crushing hug, and overpower him ; but, 
jammed as they were there between the 
rocks, he feared to slip the grip he had 
in order to attempt the other. They 
strained fiercely for a while. Then, 
with a sudden wrench, Taro almost 
succeeded in tearing himself loose. 
But Nikolas frustrated this by draw- 
ing up one leg and flinging the Jap 
forward. Quick as lightning Taro 
grasped the situation. He saw the 
hug that Nikolas intended, and, with a 
superhuman effort, he repeated his 
first trick. He curled himself up as if 
his muscles had been made of steel, 
then dashed his feet down fiercely on 
his captor’s neck. Nikolas, half- 
choked, relaxed his hold. Taro, with 
a last wrench, tore his wrists clear, 
sprang over the rocks, and plunged 
into the river. 


* * x * * 


A few days afterwards the Japs, 
assisted by the unexpected informa- 
tion Taro brought, completed their 
outflanking operations, and Zerkoff 
and his men were in their power. 
When Taro reached the village he 
seized the earliest chance of getting 
Sarta by herself. 

‘“Sarta,” he said, with fitting 
emphasis, “‘ I swear I'll wed you when 
the war is over.” 

““Tf you are really bent on that,”’ 
said Sarta, “I will let you.” 
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. . and so, hearing a sort of grumphling, 
weebitbank, the whiles of Deisexmachiness cavorted by, fumin 
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By HUMPHREY H. HIPWELL 


satisfied with their present 

condition and _ believe that 

sufficient unto the day is the 
evil, and the work thereof, the Malays 
dearly love a story, a song, or the sight 
of intricate steps cleverly timed which 
we call dancing, on all occasions, 
suitable or otherwise. Long before the 
Settlements of Penang and Singapore 
were thought of, before the coming of 
the Portuguese in the sixteenth century, 
bands of strolling players roamed from 
end to end of the peninsula, welcomed 
and féted at every kampong, or village, 
that they visited, their stay ofttimes 
prolonged, as we say nowadays, by 
special request. The Raja and his 
court, the worker in the jungle, the 
field and the river, left everything they 
had on hand, no matter whether it 
were work or pleasure, to enjoy and 
criticise the play and players with all 
the zest of a London first-night 
audience. Then, the players, too, 
brought with them news from the 
outer world, dressed with an air and 
distinction that frequently lured to 
_ their destruction the quiet brown birds 
of the village, maidens unaccustomed 
to the bravery of forms that contrasted 


| IKE most people who are easily 


so strongly with the work-a-day garb 
of their husbands or lovers, and many 
a broken heart, and sometimes even a 
fight to the death ensuei1 when the 
Wayong prepared to break camp ere 
travelling along the narrow jungle path 
or swift running river to its next 
halt. Great care, too, was exercised in 
the selection of a suitable spot for 
the atap-roofed building containing the 
stage, which was raised above the 
ground level, and many and various 
were the incantations recited as the 
building progressed, for the Malay, 
though to-day a staunch son of Islam, 
has still a very real belief in the powers 
of darkness, the spirits of sea, air and 
water, that were his gods ere the 
Arabian missionaries came to proclaim 
a divine unity and an inspired prophet. 
But the theatre to which I purpose 
going with such as read this article, is 
in the town of Penang, England’s oldest 
colony in Malaya, and being housed in 
a large, well constructed building 
lighted by acetylene gas, of all things, 
many people who have never even seen 
the play as rendered at the Wayong 
Ashak, may pooh-pooh it as a mixture 
of tawdry scene painting and un- 
melodious native music. Let that be 
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as it may, one thing remains, the old 
Malayan traditions of a story well told, 
and those few people who can enjoy the 
Arabian Nights would find that the 
players in our Wayong fill their parts 
with a zest which makes the old stories 
live again even to the jaded European 
mind, nowadays condemned to the 
morbid introspection of a problem play 
or the inane absurdities of modern 
comic opera. 

The house is owned by Ashak, the 
actor-manager, or rather manageress if 
you prefer the term, herself the cleverest 
dancer and singer in the troupe. 

A capable business woman she Is too, 
aged about six and twenty as far as 
one can judge, her Arabic descent show- 
ing distinctly in her fair skin, clean cut 
and somewhat aquiline features, bright 
eyes, and hair of a softer texture than 
her companions, whilst her bearing on 
the stage fully justifies the proverb 
that the true actor is born and not 
made. Being a popular favourite she 
has by now sufficient confidence in her 
public to let others take the place of 
leading lady, a most fatiguing part ina 
Malayan drama as a rule, but when 
Siti Ashak is announced as playing the 
distressed, or oppressed heroine, the 
place is packed long before the curtain 
goes up, and it is impossible for a late 
comer to find even standing room in 
the dollar places, the most expensive 
seats in the house, whilst the women’s 
gallery is one mass of behooded 
Malayan dames, young arid old, packed 
like herrings in a barrel, waiting for the 
favourite’s appearance. But it is after 
half-past eight, and the performance 
begins at nine, so if you are agreeable 
we will take a rickshaw and in ten 
minutes find ourselves in King Street. 
A crowd of empty ricks and a long 
string of Chinese lanterns hung across 
the street mark the entrance to the 
Wayong. 7 


Our puller makes a final rush, 
collides with two closed ricks in a vain 
endeavour to be first at the post, and 
we alight, more hastily than is con- 
sistent with our dignity as Tuans. The 
entrance, which reminds one somewhat 
of Drury Lane pit, is divided down 
the centre, the left-hand way leading to 
the women’s gallery, of which more 
anon, and the right to the body of the 
house, the floor of which slopes up 
wards from the stage-front. We pass 
along in company with a mixed crowd 
of Straits born Chinese, Eurasians, and 
Malays, pay a dollar at the box office, 
receiving a ticket inscribed in Arabic 
characters, entitling us to a seat in the 
first chairs, which correspond to our 
orchestra stalls, though the musician; 
in a Malay theatre are seldom in front 
of the stage, being stationed right and 
left in the wings. Though it still want 
ten minutes to nine, the place appears 
full, and on looking round one gets 
some faint idea of the mixture of races 
that make their profit and seek proter- 
tion under the British flag. 

Alongside and around us are the 
afore-mentioned Chinese, great patrors 
of the WAYONG ASHAK. Knowinz 
Malay far better than they do Chinese. 
these young bloods frequently come 
night after night, have their speci:! 
favourites among the performers, anc 
generally enact the part of the bounding 
masher as well as they can. Floumns:- 
ing Bengalis, wearing long frock coa:: 
that seem strangely enough to su: 
their slim and somewhat effeminat: 
figures, exchange remarks with the: 
fellow-traders from Bombay, and above 
all, the Malays, gentle and simple, ar 
there in force. In marked contrast t: 
the blustering and aggressive Chinese. 
the chattering or swaggering Sikh, th: 
Malay, whether he be a court offic. 
from the native states, a pepper dealz: 
from Atcheen, or the poorest cool 
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present, sits and watches the stage with 
careful attention, applauding such parts 
as take his fancy, laughing at the 
numerous witticisms that occur in a 
way that goes to one’s heart at once, 
and generally conducting himself as a 
gentleman should do at a place of 
publicentertainment. One thing, how- 
ever, must have struck you, the absence 
of the female element from the gather- 
ing. Look up and you will see where 
the ladies whom we saw going have got 
to. Round the three sides of the 
house runs a gallery at the height of 
some thirty feet from the stage level, 
and here sit all the women who have 
teased, coaxed or otherwise persuaded 
their menkind to bring them to the play. 
Dressed in their best, radiant in silk 
jackets and sarongs, the long skirt-like 
garment worn by males and females 
alike, though differently adjusted, their 
brows covered by the tudong or loose 
wrap thrown over head and shoulders, 
you can see but little of the faces, but 
their eyes glisten and the low hum of 
gossip stops, for the curtain is going up, 
and the Malay lady, whether she is 
young or old, counts the Wayong 
among her greatest pleasures on earth, 
and many have been the domestic 
troubles caused by an excessive fond- 
ness for the drama on the part of the 
mistress of the house. 

Here is the bill of the play, printed in 
romanised Malay, Arabic Malay, and 
Tamil, and from it we gather that the 
Lakuan or story of Raja Shah dali 
Shah, ruler of Gharop, will be presented 
to the public this evening. Like most 
of the Malay stock pieces played in the 
Settlements it is an adaptation, in this 
case from the Arabic, though the vast 
stories of Indian fable are just as 
frequently drawn upon. The gist of 
the plot is as follows :— 

A Raja, by name Shah dali Shah, has 
one son, Hassan Bey. His minister of 
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state invites his master to a feast and 
entrusts the Raja’s entertainment to 
Siti Asma his daughter. The royal 
guest becomes greatly enamoured of the 
lady Asma, and marries her, promising 
in his infatuation to grant her anything 
she wishes. Here ends Act I., and the 
elaborately painted scenes of the palace 
give place to a conventional back- 
ground of a street in Stamboul,where the 
new queen sings in a high falsetto voice 
an extremely animated solo expressing 
her intention of at once disposing of the 
Raja’s first wife and Hassan her son, 
and apparently she succeeds, for in the 
next scene (there are no encores to spoil 
the thread of the story) we find the 
princess and her son, outcast and 
dejected, clad in tattered garments, 
wandering through the forest bewailing 
their sad fate in a touching duet. They 
reach a well, the mother prepares to 
wash her small bundle of clothes, whilst 
her son looks for food. As he dis- 
appears the wicked Siti Asma passes, 
and seeing the poor young woman by 
the well side, incontinently pushes her 
in, to the great grief of Hassan, who, 
finding his mother has presumably been 
drowned, goes to sea as a common 
sailor, and the end of Act II. finds him 
battling with terrific waves after the 
total loss of his ship. An interval of 
ten minutes ensues, and the curtain 
goes up for the ballet, danced by the 
sea fairies in an ocean cave, where the 
subsequent arrival of Hassan in a 
half-drowned condition, his restoration 
by the fairies, and his meeting with his 
mother,reminds one very strongly of the 
““Tempest ”’ as staged by Mr. Benson’s 
company at the Lyceum two years ago. 
A Caliban, too, appears in the person of 
Raja Ganga Samada, head of a powerful 
tribe of Djinns or spirits, who for no 
apparent reason turns all present, 
fairies included, into beasts of the 
jungle, and in the next act we see them 
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being captured with net and cord by 
Moulasa, the clown, whose astonished 
fear when he finds that his captives have 
returned to their proper shape is really 
good fooling, and makes everyone laugh 
heartily, whilst in the last scene we see 
the mother and her son back once more 
in the palace of Shah dali Shah, the 
wicked Siti Asma being tortured by the 
fairies, whose queen Hassan marries, to 
live as we may suppose, happily ever 
after, and as we are leaving the theatre, 
close upon midnight,the whole company 
come to the front and sing an epilogue, 
thanking us for our attentions and 
expressing the hope that they may have 
the pleasure of playing to us again in 
the near future. 

As may be gathered from the fore- 
going, the play is practically all light 
opera, and entirely composed of blank 
verse, the music strangely catching to 
the ear and plaintively sweet to those 
who care for airs set entirely in a minor 
key. The chorus is composed of Malay 
girls, who also form the corps de ballet, 
nine in all. A very dainty bit of 
dancing too is that same ballet, again 
premising that you as a spectator must 
be able to appreciate the perfect rhythm 
and graceful steps, as, tambourine in 
hand, tiny bells upon the golden anklets, 
and their eyes demurely shaded by the 
long black lashes, the girls move slowly 
across the stage to the measured tap of 
the drums, with a step which recalls the 


“cover the buckle” of an Irish jig, 
showing off to the best advantage the 
neat ankle and the shapely foot. The 
dance is watched in a quiet hush that 
would do credit to a performance of 
“‘ Aida” in the opera house, where, 
when the first bars of the opening 
movement are played and the dancers 
advance beneath the palms, the silent 
pyramids in the background, the fash- 
ionable Parisian audience puts aside for 
a moment its ennuyé air, and all eyes 
are turned to the stage, and here in the 
small play-house, with its varied 
audience, the conclusion of the dance 
called forth sounds of applause and 
undoubtedly had given as keen a 
pleasure as any similar performance in 
the western world. 

The dresses are gorgeous but becom- 
ing, and when all the players are upon 
the stage together it forms a very 
pretty picture, the Raja in velvet and 
satin, his muntri or minister with the 
green mantle of an Emir clasped about 
his neck, and the long tresses of the 
girls hanging below their shoulders over 
jackets of goldembroidery. But every- 
one is going, we are almost the last in 
the place, so hurrying out we get intoa 
rick, and as we drive back to our 
quarters through the cold night air, 
feel that the evening might have 
been spent in a much less enter- 
taining manner than in a Malayan 
theatre. 
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By ROBERT BARR 


I write these words 

A seventeen miles south of 
Coincidence. London and eight hun- 
dred and fifty feet above 

the sea level. One cannot compose 
literature of the highest order unless 
one wields the pen at some such 
elevation. For winter the day is beau- 
tiful. The sun shines and the birds 
are singing. You might imagine that 
I have a lovely and extended view 
from these three windows that look 
south over the Weald, and so there is 
as a general thing, but not to-day. 
The sun looks down over an immense 
expanse of level fleeciness that some- 
how reminds me of the Mediterranean 
Sea, although the sea is blue and this 
ocean in front of me is white. Here 
and there above the surface emerge 
hill tops resembling islands. To be 
complete there should be a phantom 
ship or two sailing this make-believe 
ocean. As it is, the trains feeling their 
way along with muffled roar and the 
sharp crack-crack of the fog signals, 
disturb the white surface of the sunlit 
lake with smoke a little different in 
colour from the fog, giving the idea of 
a submarine crawling underneath and 


shooting off a quick-firer, which I 
understand submarines don’t do in real 
life. Yesterday at this hour I was in 
London, and if you ask me what part 
of the metropolis I was honouring 
with my presence I cannot exactly tell 
you, but [ think I was groping along 
Piccadilly. Cabmen leading their 
horses, asked me questions regarding 
the locality, and I answered that if 
they would tell me where I was I 
would tell them where they were. 
One good turn deserves another. 
Then one of those curious coincidences 
happened which are never bel'eved 
when told. Although I am the second 
most truthful man on these islands I 
have often shaken my reputation in 
that line by telling incidents that have 
actually occurred to me. It is much 
better to keep quiet about these things, 
but I never seem able to learn the 
lesson of silence. Two men near me 
were cautiously crawling along by the 
wall in the more than midnight mirk, 
and one of them said to the other, 
‘‘Did you ever read a story called 
‘The Doom of London’ that appeared 
in one of the magazines some years 


ago?” 
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“No. Who wrote it?” 

‘“I don’t remember. Don’t even 
know which magazine printed it, and 
yet I recall the name of the story. 
The idea was a fortnight’s fog and a 


fortnight’s calm coinciding over 
London and_ smothering the  in- 
habitants. Gruesome subject.” 


‘“By Jove, it would only need a 
touch more in this fog to do the 
trick. It’s got my throat with a 
grip, I can tell you. Let’s get inside 
somewnere.”’ 

Such is fame. Imyself had written 
that story, and it appeared in THE 
IDLER of November, 1892. Wheezing 
there through the fog I resolved to 
reprint it in the next available 
number of the magazine if I succeeded 
in getting the author’s permission. 


It took me four hours 
on an express train to 
do the seventeen miles 


Two Noted 
Men and 


a Novelist. which intervened _ be- 
tween London and my 
home. That night I looked up the 


fourteen year old number of the 
magazine, and read the yarn. And 
now, I said, verily a prophet is not 
without honour, save in his own 
country, for here, on the second 
page, is a_ prediction of wireless 
telegraphy, of which nothing was 
known at the time of writing that 
story. For a certain reason, which I 
will tell later on, I had become 
prejudiced against ‘‘The Doom of 
London,”’ and had never looked at it 
from the time it appeared until now. 
For the same reason I never incor- 
porated it into any of my books of 
short stories, so far as I can recollect. 
One day in the autumn of 1892 I 
was at Southampton, waiting the 
arrival of an ocean liner. At the 
hotel I struck up a momentary 


acquaintance with an engineer then 
on his way to mines in South Africa 
or South America, or somewhere else. 
and as a fog was at that momen: 
delaying the arnval of my _ liner, 
we got into conversation on the 
subject of metropolitan fogs, and he 
assured me, as a scientist, that if 
ever a seven days’ fog coincided 
with seven days lacking wind or rain 
London would be suffocated. This 
idea haunted me, and at last I wrote 
the story with a good deal of care. A 
story of this kind, to be successful. 
must either be built on a foundation 
of probability, or it must be so skil- 
fully written that the reader forgets 
or ignores its lack of probability. I 
was reasonably certain I did not pos- 
sess the necessary skill to hypnotise 
the reader, so I wished to be sure 
that my theme was not scientifically 
absurd. Unfortunately I had neg- 
lected to take the name and address of 
my Southampton engineer, now in the 
wilds somewhere, otherwise I would 
have written him to send me a note 
that I could have printed at the be 
ginning of the story. Being more 
youthful and more cheeky than I am 
to-day, I took the liberty of troublins 
two busy and celebrated men, and 
they were each kind enough to reply. 

I do not remember whether I sent 
this letter to John Tyndall before or 
after I had visited him in his chalet 
at Bel Alp, but anyhow, I forwarded 
to him a proof of the story and asked 
him if he would kindly say whether 
or not such a tragedy was possible. | 
also requested permission to publisk 
his reply. I received from Prof. Tyn- 
dall a short letter to the effect that, ss 
far as he could judge, such a catas- 
trophe might happen, although the 
fog would need to be very dense and 
the weather very calm if sufficient air 
to keep the Londoners alive did not 
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percolate under the edges of the 
coverlet, as it were. He concluded by 
saying that he would prefer not to 
have his letter published. This was 
both satisfactory and unsatisfactory. 
It showed that one of the two greatest 
scientists then living considered the 
plot feasible, but on the other hand I 
was not allowed to say so, and up to 
this moment I have made no public 
allusion to John Tyndall’s letter. The 
reply of Prof. Huxley was longer in 
coming, but when it did come it was 
a crusher. It was a four-page letter, 
and began by saying he had read my 
story with much amusement. (I 
thought I had written a_ tragedy.) 
The great man went on to say that I 
would need to nail the edges of my 
fog down all round London and then 
cement it to the earth. Even if I did 
this he was not sure that my pro- 
jected homicide would be _ success- 
ful. He suggested a rubber blanket 
instead of a fog. In concluding a most 
humorous letter he said that there was 
no use in theorising over the problem, 
because the conditions I set down in 
my story had actually occurred in 
London some years before. He gave 
me the date when this happened, and 
said he was living in London at the 
time and had suffered no more from 
the fog on the seventh day than he had 
done on the first. I was quite at 
liberty to publish the letter, he wound 
up by saying, but of course if I had 
done so it would have knocked the 
bottom out of my story. Indeed, I 
determined not to print the tale at 
all, but my co-editor, Jerome K. Jerome, 
said it did not matter what eminent 
scientists wrote, they were sure to be 
wrong anyhow. Besides, we were not 
issuing a scientific review, but a popular 
monthly of fiction, so the contribu- 
tion duly appeared toward the end 
of 1892. 
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The talented A. S. Boyd 
Caught tn the illustrated this literary 
Act ! effort with genius, pen 
and brush. We had 
pictures in line and wash, and on that 
account the story was highly praised 
by the press of Great Britain. I was 
just beginning to think I was a real 
writer, when pride took a tumble. 
The blow was entirely unexpected, and 
the evidence so conclusive that no sane 
man would have taken my word against 
it. Basil Gotto, at that time an artist 
in Paris, wrote me a letter more in 
sorrow than in anger. Its text was 
‘*Thou shalt not steal.’”” He pointed 
out the path of rectitude, and advised 
me in future to walk therein. He had 
read my story in THE IDLER, and now 
begged to present me witha copy of 
the original. I examined this copy 
with ever increasing dismay. It was a 
fifty-two page pamphlet entitled, “‘ The 
Doom of the Great City,’ and it had 
been published by Messrs. Newman and 
Co., 43, Hart Street, Bloomsbury. On 
the cover was a dim and grim picture 
done in grey fog of a *bus whose horses 
lay dead and whose outside passengers, 
stark and stiff, sat there in grotesque 
attitudes. No date is attached to this 
pamphlet, which at the moment of 
writing lies before me, but internal 
evidence shows it to have been issued 
in 1882, or ten years before my story 
was published. Its price was a shilling, 
and the number sold is given in this 
copy as forty thousand, so a great 
many people must have read ‘‘ The 
Doom,” and it is strange that only one 
of them accused me of plagiarism. The 
title page names the author William 
Delisle Hay. I had never seen the 
pamphlet before, nor heard of it. 

Mr. Hay did not smother his London 
as I did; he killed the inhabitants 
with the poisonous particles that had 
permeated his fog, and I think his 
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device was better than mine. In read- 
ing the pamphlet again to-day I am not 
sure whether Mr. Hay is endeavouring 
to teach us religion or sanitation. 
Probably both, for his work, in minia- 
ture, is a novel with a purpose. It is 
supposed to have been written by an 
old man at Tapuaeharuru, Taupo, New 
Zealand, and this old man escaped the 
London disaster only to become the 
victim of that awful New Zealand 
name. He tells the story so that his 
grandchildren shall understand the 
horror of the wiping out of London. 
He takes up the first twenty pages in 
telling of the extreme wickedness of 
London in 1881, which was the year 
I first arrived in town, thinking it a 
delightful place. At page 20 the grand- 
father quits preaching for the moment 
and begins his story. He has shown by 
this time that London is several degrees 
worse than the Cities of the Plain and 
ripe for well-deserved destruction. 
Thereupon he destroys it. He was at that 
time a clerk in the city who began on 
fifty pounds a year. He had a friend, 
a doctor, who lived at Lordship Lane, 
and on the Ist of February, 1882, he 
was invited to stay the night at the 
doctor’s residence. The fog had been 
very bad for a week, and seemed to be 
getting thicker and thicker. In the 
train slowly moving toward Lordship 
Lane, he hears rumours that some 
people have been killed by the fog in 
Bermondsey. Arriving at the doctor’s 
house this rumour naturally brings up 
the subject of fog, which down Dulwich 
way is merely a thin innocuous vapour, 
and now the doctor treats us toa 
dissertation on sanitation that extends 
some pages. It seems that the Lon- 
doners, although warned by fog after 
fog each a little worse than the one that 
had gone before, keep at their eating 
and drinking and making merry, paying 
as scant attention to science as they did 


some pages before to piety. Indeed, 
Londoners appear to have been such 
a heedless generation that by-and-by 
the reader of this pamphlet begins to 
long for their annihilation. 

Next morning there are no news- 
papers, and the postman does not 
arrive at Lordship Lane. No trains 
come from London, and the suburbs 
are beginning to take alarm. Those 
who have attempted to walk to the 
city either turn back choaking or are 
lost in the impenetrable gloom that 
hangs over the metropolis. The clerk 
resolves to penetrate into London, 
and does so, although as the fog has 
not perceptibly lifted I do not under- 
stand how he succeeded. He probably 
survived that he might confound me 
ten years later as a plagiarist. He also 
found gas still burning in a Strand 
theatre, which seems rather remarkable 
considering the state of the atmosphere. 
I give here following an extract from 
Mr. Hay’s narrative. 


‘“‘T faced the road 

The Omnibus leading to London 
and the Bridge, meaning to 
Carriage. take it; some huge 
object loomed up 

before me through the fog. Ap- 
proaching, I found this to be an 
omnibus ; but, O God !—did ever 
man before me witness such a 
sight ? I supposed subsequently 
that this was some belated car 
from the Middlesex side of the 
river, that with its load of pas- 
sengers had struggled bravely on 
through the gathering gloom of 
the preceding night to this point, 
where it had been overtaken by 
the death-dealing acceleration of 
fog. We know from the printed 
accounts that there was abundant 
evidence discovered to prove that 
the crisis occurred at different 
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hours in several localities. This 
was the object that barred my 
road, seen indistinctly and weirdly 
in the misty light, as I suddenly 
came upon it. Drawn across the 
roadway, probably by the plunging 
of the horses in their last suffo- 
cative agony, ‘it presented a 
spectacle more appallingly hideous 
than the most distempered 
imagination could easily picture to 
itself. Ah! I can see it yet, in 
all the vivid ghastliness that was 
burnt indelibly into my remem- 
brance. The driver, and those 
who occupied the front seats, still 
sat, but not as they sat in life. 
The attitudes of the corpses 
showed the sudden agony and 
spasm of their deaths. The driver 
hung forward sustained by the 
belted apron, his clenched hands 
thrown out before him, and in 
one he still clutched a portion of 
his whip that he had broken pos- 
sibly in the final struggle. On 
either side of him were other 
bodies showing too plainly tlie 
effects of the convulsion that had 
overpowered them. One sat still 
upright, his arms thrown back and 
grasping at the rail, his head, sup- 
ported from behind, was erect and 
left the face in view. Below them 
lay the horses, dead in their 
hamess; above and behind, the 
roof of the vehicle that had been 
full-occupied with men, was now 
loaded with their bodies. One or 
two had dropped from the top 
and lay upon the ground below, 
while one hung head-downwards 
over the side. I could see the 
interior of the car where women 
had chiefly sat. Poor creatures! 
they had been coming home, 
perhaps, after their day’s work 


or evening’s pleasure, and. now 
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I saw' them entwined together in 
a twisted, contorted heap, that 
made me fancy I could even 
behold the writhing, the piteous 
interlacing of hands, the convul- 
sive catching at each other, and 
hear the choking shrieks and 
cries for succour that too surely 
here had made dreadful the spasm 


-~ and terror of sudden death. 


“Oh, pitying heaven! For 
sixty years I have prayed un- 
hideous 
memories of that awful day might 
be blotted from my mind. 

‘“‘T turned in an excess of horror 
from that grim load of dead, and 
rather than pass by it I took 
another road. So great was the 
effect of these horrors upon my 
mind, so terrible was the emotion 
I experienced, that I pursued my 
way with difficulty. Sometimes 
I fell upon my face or upon my 
knees in a very frenzy of° agita- 
tion, while my mind kept work- 
ing in a voiceless prayer to the 
Supreme. Tottering and shaking 
in every limb I went on my 
way, swaying and staggering with 
the palsy and delirium of abject 
dread. Scarcely knowing what I 
did, I followed the tramway rails 
in the centre of the road, caring 
little in which direction they led me. 
But the fog, unmerciful before, 
had mercy to me then ; its loath- 
some mantle shrouded numberless 
deadly horrors from my _ view, 
and veiled a veritable Valley of 
the Shadow of Death as I passed 
through it. Gradually I recovered 
in some degree from the first 
intensity of my emotions, and 
walked on, still trembling, but 
calmer. I kept my eyes bent 
upon the ground, and held along 
the tramway, not daring to look 
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up in case my eyes might again 
encounter some fearful spectacle. 
Often I passed by some dark 
objects of whose dismal character 
I was but too well convinced, 
though I avoided their inspection. 
Several times I saw the body of 
a man or of a woman lying close 
to the track. At length I came 
to Vauxhall Bridge. 

‘Not far from the bridge, upon 
the Middlesex side, I came upon 
another awful sign of the impar- 
tiality and completeness of the 
tremendous catastrophe. Close 
to the edge of the pavement 
there stood a carriage—one of 
those elegant and _ voluptuously- 
appointed vehicles which the 
wealthiest people were wont to 
use. It seemed as though this 
equipage must have missed its 
way in the obscurity, and been 
brought to a stand, for one of 
the gorgeously-liveried flunkeys 
lay prone beside’ the door, 
while his fellow had fallen from 
his perch behind. The coachman, 
huddled up upon his seat, appeared 
as though watching his horses, 
which lay in a confused heap 
below him, their smooth and 
silken coats still handsome beneath 
the bravery of silver harness. I 
noticed a coronet upon the em- 
blazoned panels, and as I looked 
through the window of this 
splendid carriage my eye was 
caught by the glitter of jewellery, 


the gleam of white skins, and the’ 


flash of bright colours. O sad, 
heartrending spectacle! An elderly 
lady reclined in a corner, while 
stretching forward, with arms en- 
circling her as though imploring 
help, were two fair girls. The 
piteous agony and terror that 
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distorted those once lovely faces 
was rendered more fearfully start- 
ling by the magnificence of their 
dress and adomments.” 


I think that after these 

A Great horrors if London doe 
Fight. not set to and sweep up 
her fogs it will not be 

the fault of either Mr. Hay or myself. 
London has had warning enough, but 
she seems to have paid little attention 
to it during the twenty-two years the 
pamphlet has been in existence. | 
understand that Sir Oliver Lodge has 4 
plan by which fog may be cleared away 
through the action of electricity. 
read a most interesting article by E. 
S. Grew in that most interesting 
magazine The World’s Work and Play. 
giving an account of the new electnc! 
power-house recently erected on the 
banks of the Thames which is to 
provide motive force for the Under- 
ground. Mr. Grew is an old contribute: 


to THE IDLER, and all IDLER contr- | 


butors are worth reading. It seem: 
this power-house is the largest in the 
world, and perhaps Sir Oliver cou 


get it to take a day off when ther | 


is a fog and tackle the historic Londen | 


nuisance. 


It would bea notable cun- © 


test, the fight between the big power. | 


house and the fog for the possessicn 
of the largest city in the world. Oz: 
might term it a modem rendition :: 
the battle between Christian ani 


Apollyon as narrated in the ‘‘ Pilgrim’: 7 


Progress,” although, as I remember tha? 
tussle, all the electricity was in th: 
armoury of the devil. Where Sats 
threw fire-tipped bolts, our power-house 
would throw fire-tipped volts. Whe: 
the fight comes off may we all be therc 


to see, even though we have miss= | 


John Gilpin’s second ride. 
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“THE SERVICE SHE’ BIDS ME Do YOU 


MESSAGE ?’ HE ASKED. 
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“ASQUERADER | 


& ARTHUR. F. BELL. 


Tiustrated by Wilmot Lunt 


ITH sunset the rain that had 
all day been threatening 
had begun, and the gusts 
of stiff Channel wind threw 

it in bickering handfuls against the 
latticed panes of the window. The room 
was asombre one, raftered, floored, and 
walled with dark oak, and rendered 
the gloomier by its few sober portraits 
and its shelves of sadly bound volumes. 
A fitfully burning oil lamp stood on a 
small table, and by it sat a young man 
who held on his knee an open folio, 
but seemed to find more attractive the 
view offered by the casement, a wide 
expanse of heaving sea, wanly illumined 
now and then as the tearing cloud- 
wrack broke and uncovered the cres- 
cent moon. 

There was nothing very attractive 
about his appearance as he lounged 
there, resting his head on his hand, 
while the flicker of the lamp now threw 
his face into strong relief, now blurred 
it in shadow. In a square, not very 
clear cut set of features, the only thing 
remarkable was a certain quiet strength 
in the moulding of the mouth and chin. 
His attire was sombre, of some dark, 
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plain stuff, and his hair, unconcealed 
by a wig, was brushed back from his 
forehead in a careless tangle that gave 
a suggestion of a mane. His whole 
air was that of a man indifferent to 
externals and absorbed by. some sub- 
ject of thought perhaps not very 
pleasurable. 

And, indeed, if in the character of 
Sir Harry Marvaile there was a strong 
bias to moroseness and melancholy, it 
was scarcely a matter for wonder. 
Last of a good south country family, 
the young man had grown up to feel 
his house under a shadow. In the 
great wars of Cavalier and Roundhead, 
Sir Everard had given first his wealth 
to the royal cause, then life itself, 
falling at Naseby, and handing on little 
except his loyalty to his son, Sir Rupert, 
who fought beside the Merry Monarch 
at Worcester, shared his exiled wander- 
ings on the Continent, and returned to 
be for a time the boon companion of 
the royal pleasures after the Restora- 
tion. At this time, indeed, the house 
of Marvaile seemed on the threshold 
of honour and fortune, but at the hour 
of his success a change came over Sir 
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Rupert. He suddenly withdrew from 
Town and Court, and retired with his 
wife and son (then a boy) to his country 
estates, where he spent the remainder 
of his life, seeing hardly any company, 
and comforting his solitude by very 
liberal potations. The cause of this 
change was never certain, though the 
gossip of the gambling rooms and 
coffee houses assigned a dozen reasons. 
Some said that the baronet, not con- 
tent with rivalling Rochester himself 
in recklessness and gallantry, had 
dared to compete with one even more 
distinguished, and had crossed in some 
matter of love or honour the will of 
his royal master. The supposition re- 
ceived confirmation from the fact that 
years after, when James II. fled the 
country and the old factions were re- 
vived, Sir Rupert raised no hand in 
support of the house for which he and 
his family had sacrificed so much. 
Always diplomatic and conciliatory, 
William of Orange would have drawn 
the old man to his Court, but he re- 
fused. “Put not your trust in 
princes,” he said bitterly when his lady 
timidly urged upon him the advis- 
ability of accepting the proffered friend- 
ship, and to his last day he kept a deaf 
ear to the unceasing whispers ot 
intrigue and conspiracy with which 
the country was alive. Whether he 
transmitted to his son the story of his 
wrongs was a matter of doubt. At any 
rate, Sir Harry adhered rigidly to his 
father’s policy, lived alone with his 
mother the life of a student, and left 
the rival claims to come to issue with- 
out his interference. Jt was not till 
a year before our story opens that he 
visited for the first time the capital, 
and then he returned without paying 
his respects to his sovereign or other- 
wise acknowledging the might of the 
powers that were. He had not been 
in London unobserved, however, or 


untempted, so ran report, for though t: 
summons to the royal presence reach 
him, the leading partisans of the royd 
house combined to recognise him ani 
win him to their side; none moe 
assiduously than my lord of Pontefract 
and his lady, fresh in the blush of ther 
new allegiance, and so dear to th 
royal heart that to them was entrusted 
the wardship of my lady’s niece, Lad: 
Viola Dyborough, daughter of th 
dangerous conspirator and Jacobite. 
the exiled Duke of Warrington. Hs 
Grace had been a companion of 
Rupert in his younger days, and : 
one could trust the gossips, the you: 
people were well inclined to cary « 
the friendship. Tongues ran rapt 
over the young man’s visits to t 
mansion in Chelsea, and my lord 2: 
my lady were more than once congrat: 
lated on their diplomacy in encouragu: 
a match which would bind to the cro 
so important a landowner as Sir Harr 
and place in such safe hands tle: 
ward, who was suspected of a danger: 
leaning to the principles of her fathe. 
Matchmakers and gossips, howett. 
received a serious disappointment wie 
the baronet withdrew to the coun’ 
as suddenly as had done his fath. 
and that, too, apparently without £ 
any way declaring his intentions. The 
were those who averred that the youx 
man, having refused to make any pt 
testations of loyalty to the rego 
house, had received a summary (tt 
at my Lord Pontefract’s hands. I 
a time talk was rife and speculat# 
various ; then the world of St. Jame: 
and the Mall found other matte - 
hand and put the subject ou * 
memory. 

Meanwhile Sir Harry sat watctl: 
the heaving expanse of sea livid uate 
a fleeting moon, while the lamp flicke 
and guttered, and an occasional mo-x 
emboldened by the stillness, crept 
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from the skirting. He only stirred, 
when a hesitant knock at the door, 
twice or thrice repeated, at last caught 
his attention. The answer to his per- 
mission to enter presented itself in the 
form of a feeble old man carrying a 
taper and giving every evidence of 
having been but just aroused from 
slumber. | 

“IT need no supper. I shall not sup 
to-night,” the young man greeted him, 
with a curt wave of the hand; but the 
other did not withdraw. 

“‘Supper!” he creaked asthmat- 
ically. “’Tis other matter than supper, 
and more matter than’s enough for 
supper ’’—ending in a frail laugh at his 
own cryptic words. 

“*Hath the ale found thee out 

ain?” Marvaile asked severely. 
“* Hast been at thy old tricks, Jonas ? ” 

““Nay, nay,’ Jonas repudiated. 
** No drop of ale has passed my lips 


this day. ’Tis more than ale, Sir 
Harry.” 

‘© Then, in the devil’s name, what is 
it, man? Speak out!” 


*‘A cavalier, sir, and his servant.” 

“One of the gentry here about ; 
Sir Roger Redmayne, I daresay, or 
my lord of Aldrington? Who is it, 
man? Why this mystery ? ” 

““Nay, nay, none of the gentry 
round, though gentle enough by his 
speech and air. He has but just rid 
up, nobly mounted, Sir Harry, and 
would have speech with you.” 

The young man looked up perplexed, 
for it was many years since a stranger 
had demanded entrance at Marvaile 
House. 

“* Did he bid you give me his name ? ” 
he asked. 

““He gave me no name, Sir Harry, 
but he is some London lord, most like ; 
a fine hectoring young cockerel, 
an ? 


? 


But at this moment the circumlocu- 
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tions of Jonas were cut prematurely 
short by a hand on his shoulder that 
swung him sharply aside and left the 
doorway clear for the two figures that 
entered. The first was that of a youth 
of middle height and slender build. 
So far as it was visible beneath his 
heavy riding cloak, his attire was of 
the most fashionable cut and richest 
material, and from under his three- 
cornered hat flowed a wig of black 
curls. His boots bore evident traces 
of hard travel, and as he paused a 
moment to let his eyes get accustomed 
to the dim and wavering light, he wiped 
the rain-drops from his face with a 
dainty handkerchief of Mechlin. His 
companion was a bulkier person and 
an older, also heavily cloaked and 
travel-stained, but plainly clad and 
bearing himself with a certain diffi- 
dence. It was the younger man who 
began the conversation. 

‘Sir Harry Marvaile,” he said with 
an air of easy, rather swaggering 
assurance, as he swept off his hat and 
bowed. “I must beg a_ thousand 
pardons for this intrusion, which, 
believe me, I had not dared were I 
not assured by friends of yours and 
mine that I should find a welcome.” 

Sir Harry had risen and stood awk- 
wardly peering at the arrivals. He 
had none of the manner of the Court, 
this young recluse, and his tone was 
dry almost to surliness when he spoke. 

‘*°*Tis an ill evening and threatening 
worse,” he said curtly. 

‘Til weather and ill roads in this 
south country of yours,” the other 
remarked, as he threw off his cloak, 
pulled smooth the lace at his wrists, 
and again wiped his face with a dandi- 
fied, extravagant gesture. Sir Harry 
looked him up and down contemptu- 
ously, nowise conciliated by his frank 
smile and debonair tone. 

“You spoke of friends of yours and 
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mine a moment ago——” he began, 
but the newcomer cut him short. 

“Ay, and the best of friends,” he 
cried with a laugh, “to me, at least, 
and to you, too, I hope, for our friend- 
ship’s sake, but——-”’ and he turned a 
quick glance on Jonas, still holding his 
candle and drinking in every word 
attentively ; “ but, as I say, Sir Harry, 
we have ridden hard and far to-day, 
and the last twenty-five miles without 
bite or sup.” 

The baronet coloured a little under 
his sallow skin. 

“We are churlish country-folk,” he 
said, “and we see so few guests that 
we forget our duties. Jonas!” 

“‘ There is supper laid in the square 
parlour, Sir Harry,” the old servant 
answered, interpreting his master’s word 
and look. ‘A cold capon, Sir Harry, 
and the pastv that was cut at dinner.” 

A smile twitched the corners of the 
stranger's mouth at these domestic 
details, but he checked it and said 
cheerily :— 

“Pasty and capon! What better 
fare? The words set hungry mouths 
a-watering. My friends spoke no word 
too much of your welcome.” 

He looked across at Sir Harry with 
a friendly frankness that met no re- 
sponse in the latter’s hard grey eyes 
and quiet mouth. The baronet had 
moved to the door, and now bowed in 
signification that his guests should 
precede him. In the quiet house the 
clink of spurs and tramp of heavy 
boots rang strangely as the little party 
passed down some stairs and through 
a lengthy corridor, where the guttering 
candle of Jonas proved a very neces- 
sity. Arrived at the parlour door the 
old man threw it open and they 
entered. A pair of tapers burned on 
the table with its simple furniture and 
homely fare. The stranger seated him- 
self at the board. 


‘ 


“A goodly sight!” he said; “a 
goodly sight, indeed, Sir Harry!” 

“°*Tis plain enough,” the other said 
stiffly; “but we country-folk have 
plain tastes. I will send my man for 
some wine.” 

‘And my man shall serve us. Tis 
nowlse fair that all the burden of mv 
coming thus should fall upon you.” 
Then as Jonas closed the door, “‘ My 
servant is French and knows no 
word of English, and I have that 
to say which must be for your ears 
alone.” 

Sir Harry answered by a nod, and 
avoided a more articulate reply by 
beginning to attend to the needs of 
his guest. Inwardly his _ perplexity 
was extreme. Who, he kept asking 
himself, was this young coxcomb, this 
fine city gallant, who thrust himself 
thus upon him ? What was his secret ” 
Who were the friends of whom he had 
spoken ? Brought up entirely alone. 
the baronet had the characteristic of 
the solitary, suspicion, and his chief 
feeling for the stranger now sharing 
his board was one of profoundest 
distrust. The meal was a silemt one, 
and it was not till the plates were 
pushed aside that either spoke again. 
Then the stranger filled his glass, and 
passing the bottle, began :— 

“°Tis a good vintage, Sir Harry.” 
he said, “of the best. Charge your 
glass and let me begin my explanation 
with a toast.”’ 

Marvaile obeyed him wonderingly. 

‘* And ’tis a toast worthy the drink- 
ing,” the other went on, as he rose to 
his feet; ‘“‘a toast the best in the 
world. Sir Harry, I give you the 
adorable Lady Viola Dyborough ! * 

He raised his glass with a flourish. 
and drained it to the last drop, then 
stood watching Sir Harry as the latter 
slowly touched the wine with a half- 
reluctant lip, keeping his eyes down- 
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cast the while. Again a wave of colour 
swept over his pale face. 

The stranger laughed. 

“Spoke I not the truth ? ” he asked 
banteringly, “when I said I came re- 
commended by the best of friends ? 
Had man ever friend better or fairer ? ”’ 

‘© Indeed, her ladyship is fair enough,” 
Sir Harry replied in a reserved tone, 
“and a gracious lady; but what 
warranty bring you that you came as 
her messenger? This may be some 
jest.” re 
The other looked at him curiously a 
moment. | 

“You are a cautious man,” he said 
gravely, “‘and you are right. There 
are a many jests current nowadays, 


and some of them dangerous ones. 


But what think you of this for war- 
ranty ?”’ and he drew from an inner 
pocket a letter neatly sealed and tied 
with a blue ribbon. 

Sir Harry took it with a hand that 
trembled slightly, and gazed a moment 
at his own name inscribed on the cover 
before he tore it open. Then he rose, 
and, moving towards the window, kept 
his back turned to the other occupant 
of the room while he hastily ran through 
the contents. When he came back to 
the table his face was less impassable 
than before, and as he spoke his voice 
was vibrant with a thrill of excite- 
ment. 

“°Tis her ladyship’s hand,” he said. 
“TI should know it among a thousand. 
But you will pardon me, sir. As you 
Say, it were well to beware in these 
days of unlicensed fooling. How can 
I be sure you are the friend she speaks 
of and bids me serve? Letters may 
change hands all too easily.” 

“In further token she bade me mind 
you of the rose-garden at Chelsea, of 
the night of the fifth of June.” 

There was no mistaking now about 
the rush of crimson that dyed Sir 
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Harry’s face to the very roots of his 
rough tangled hair. For a minute he 
stood hesitant, crushing in his hand 
the letter he had been holding; then, 
sitting down at the table, he leaned 
across it, looking his guest squarely in 
the eyes. - 

“And your message?” he asked. 
‘* The service she bids me do you ?”’.- 

The young man leaned back with a 
laugh. 

** Convinced at last ?”’ he bantered ; 
then seriously: “‘ You shall hear the 
story. ’Tis a long one in all its detail, 
but I will make it brief. Years ago, 
Sir Harry, your father had a friend, hts 
Grace of Warrington. As young men 
they charged side by side in Rupert’s 
cavalry at Naseby and Marston Moor ; 
side by side they fought Noll’s Iron- 
sides at Worcester ; side by side they 
escaped from the defeat and rode to 
this part of the country, where the 
estates of both lay. Warrington 
Manor was then in the hands of the 
Parliament, and this house was closely 
watched. But the pair cheated the 
eyes of the crop-ears, and the night 
before they embarked to follow his 
late Majesty to France was spent by 
them under this roof.” 

He paused and took stock of his host 
with a quick glance, that showed him 
intent on the narrative. 

“And then?” Sir Harry asked in 
a low, excited voice. 

“The Duke,” the young man went 
on, “carried with him certain valuables, 
gems and so forth, of high price, which 
he was very loath to take with him 
into a strange country. To commit 
them to anyone here was to court 
their almost certain loss in those days 
of universal suspicion and treachery. 
It was determined to hide them here 
in one of those numberless nooks and 
crannies which an old house like this 
affords; and this determination was 
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carried out. You probably know 
something of his Grace’s subsequent 
career, of his wandering in the East, 
of his romantic marriage in Italy, and 
of how after his wife’s death he sent 
his daughter to this country to be 
educated, himself remaining in Rome. 
You know at least of his unswerving 
loyalty to the house of Stuart.” 

Sir Harry nodded. The stranger 
shifted his position and went on, toying 
a little nervously with the hilt of his 
rapier. It was plain that he was ap- 
proaching the crucial point of his 
narrative. , 

“Now the Court of St. Germains is, 
as you can easily imagine, more famous 
for honour than emolument. In his 
Italian days his grace was well content 
to leave in peace the few poor thou- 
sands represented by the jewels and 
other things concealed here. Now 
times are changed. I saw the Duke a 
short while ago, and he represented 
to me most urgently his need of this 
assistance, and begged me to act for 
him in the matter. I undertook the 
task, had speech with Lady Viola but 
a day or two back, and am here now 
as her agent to demand of you the 
courtesy of allowing me his Grace’s 
property.” 

He paused and turned to look at his 
host, who sat twisting in his fingers a 
half-empty glass and studiously avoid- 
ing the glance of his companion by 
keeping his own eyes fixed on the 
tablecloth. 

At last Sir Harry spoke. 

“°*Tis a strange mission,” he said 
slowly, “‘ and I doubt, I gravely doubt, 
if I do mght in allowing you your will 
in this matter.” 

“You have her ladyship’s warranty,” 
the young man answered, “and fur- 
thermore she bade me, if you raised 
any difficulty, give you this,” and 
again from an inner pocket he produced 


a twisted scrap of paper which, un- 
folded, disclosed a faded rose. He laid 
it on the table before his host. 

‘“Remember the rose-garden at 
Chelsea and that night in June,” he 
added, sinking his voice almost to a 
whisper. 

They would have formed a rare 
group for an artist as they sat there in 
the flickering light of the tapers ; the 
young man’s face no longer careless 
and boyish, but tense and anxious, 
with grave blue eyes and Half-parted 
lips as he watched Sir Harry gather 
the dead flower in his hand. Even the 
servant seemed strangely interested, 
and leaned forward from the shadows 
of the corner where he had been stand- 
ing to gaze intently at Sir Harry and 
his visitor. The lash of the rain flog- 
ging the windows and the roar of the 
wind were the only sounds that broke 
the silence of the chamber. At last 
Marvaile rose quickly, with the air of 
a man taking a sudden decision. 

‘Right or wrong, the tokens you 
bring me are true ones,” he said. “! 
can easier gainsay my conscience than 
my lady. Have you the secret of this 
hiding-place ? ’Tis strange to me.” 

‘*And unknown to me also,’ the 
stranger answered, a look of relie: 
loosening the strain of his features; 
‘but my man here, an old servant to 
his Grace, hath the trick. Francois!" 

The man stepped forward. Had Sir 
Harry been regarding him closely, he 
would have seen that his breath came 
and went quickly, like the breath of a 
man eased from a great suspense. In 
quick, sharp French the younger man 
gave orders, and in answer to some 
words of his in the same tongue, rose. 
and taking a candle from the table 
moved towards the fireplace with its 
handsome craved oak mantel. The 
servant followed him. 

“°Tis strange that one so lately 
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known to you should show you secrets 
of your house,” the youth said with a 
light-hearted laugh, as he lowered the 
light while his man passed a quick, 
certain finger over the carving of the 
right-hand pillar, and pressed the brow 
of one of a group of dancing cupids. 
With a grind of rusty hinges the pillar 
swung outwards, disclosing an orifice 
perhaps five feet by two, an entrance 
to a passage apparently, for a great 
rush of musty air swept up, and but 
for the young man’s guarding hand, 
would have extinguished the taper. 
The servant stooped, groped for a 
moment on the dusty boarding, and 
touched another spring, which raised 
about a square foot of the floor. He 
plunged his hand into the opening, 
and with a muttered French exclama- 
tion, brought to view a small black 
case, thickly coated in dust, and 
heavily padlocked. Rising, he placed 
it on the table, while the others 
gathered round, the stranger’s features 
flushed with the elation of success, Sir 
Harry’s grave face graver still in his 
surprise and suspicion. 

*“ Intact!” the former cried trium- 
phantly. ‘See! the seals are yet 
unbroken and——” 

He broke off as the door was flung 
open and Jonas fell rather than hurried 
into the room, trembling in every limb, 
and with his wrinkled face working in 
a paroxysm of terror. At the same 
moment pierced through the huffle of 
the wind and splash of the rain the 
sound of men’s voices from the court- 
yard below. The baronet was the 
first to speak. 

**And what now, in _ heaven’s 
name?” he asked as Jonas steadied 
hitmnself by an opportune chair, open- 
ing and shutting his mouth in abortive 
strivings after speech. The stranger 
had hurried to the window and stood 
there peering out. 
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** QUICK WITH YOUR EXPLANATION | TRAITORS ARE YE, 
CONSPIRATORS " 


‘“* The sheriff, the sheriff, Sir Harry ! 
Traitors he calls for, and Jacobites 
and battle and murder and sudden 
death. The young cockerel! I mis- 
liked him from the first,” and he cast 
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a venomous look at the figure by the 
window. 

‘‘ Traitors? The sheriff? What 
mean you, man?” Sir. Harry queried 
as the din of voices rose louder, 
accompanied by insistent blows at the 

ate. 

ae What mean I? What I say,” the 
old fellow chattered. “The sheriff 
cries that we are harbouring conspir- 
ators. He demands your presence.” 

Sir Harry swept a keen look on his 
guest, who, their heads close together, 
was talking rapid French with his 
servant. His face had grown stern, 
his mouth hard and rigid. 

‘ What is this trap you have brought 
me to?” cried Sir Harry angrily. 
‘““Come, sir, it is time you were frank 
with me. We have had enough of 
hoodman blind.” 

“Trap ?” said the young man, as he 
shrugged his shoulders with a laugh. 
‘““°Tis ourselves we have trapped, I 
doubt. But have no fear. Let in his 
worship, the sheriff, by all means, but 
do so slowly for I would have a word 
alone with you.” 

There was something in the fearless 
gaiety of the tone that commanded 
respect. 

‘“Go, Jonas,” Sir Harry gave the 
order, “‘ call to them from the corridor 
window that you will let them in, but 
by the round tower door, mark you ; 
the other door is fastened and the bolt 
jammed.”’ 

The old man vanished on his errand 
and his master closed the door, snatch- 
ing down, as he did so, a rusty rapier 
hanging on the wall ; then he advanced 
to the table and leaned across it. 

** You leave not this room save across 
my body,” he said in a voice husky 
and tremulous with suppressed anger. 
“Quick with your explanation ! 
Traitors are ye, conspirators, and all 
your talk of my lady but a lie! Or 


are ye for bringing the neck of an 
innocent simple girl to the axe with 
your plottings and schemings ? ” 

The elder of the two strangers put 
a hand to his rapier, but the younger 
thrust him back with some remark in 
French, and the man who played the 
servant paused, a careless smile on his 
lips, a bright light in his eyes; then 
nodded as he sheathed his blade. 

“°Tis as you please,’ he said in a 
perfectly natural English accent to Sir 
Harry’s amazement, but before the 
latter could utter his surprise, the young 
man laid a hand on his arm and began 
to speak. 

““ Traitors we may be, Sir Harry, to 
a cause to which we have never swom 
allegiance, a king we have never owned, 
but traitors we are not to honest 
gentlemen such as you; and to prove 
it we put ourselves in your power. We 
are yours to save or lose, Sir Harry, 
his Grace of Warrington and I.” 

He fell back with a theatrical gesture, 
and the elder man stepped forward 
and bowed. 

‘““'You have forgot me, no doubt,” 
he said ; “ but I remember you a curly- 
pate brat on one of my trips to Paris. 
You are surprised I am here; but do 
you deem that the hearts of exiles 
never ache for English skies and Eng- 
lish homes ? Besides, I had business 
to do for a certain royal friend of mine, 
a daughter to catch a glimpse of, these 
trinkets here to fetch away. And now, 
which am I to do, leave here a prisoner 
with the sheriff or a free man by your 
grace ?”’ 

The baronet made no reply, but 
stood looking at his interlocutor and 
bending in his hand the blade of his 
rapier. Down in the courtyard the 
sound of voices had dropped, and in a 
lull of wind and rain could be heard 
the drawing of bolts and creaking of 
hinges. 
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‘Which is it to be?” the Duke 
asked again. 

Sir Harry looked round quickly. 

‘You must go,” he said, “ for your 
child’s sake, for the sake of her tokens 
—for—for a thousand reasons. 
how ? They will block every passage, 
search every hole and corner. Your 
Grace is trapped on every side.” 

‘Hardly that, I think,” the other 
said, smiling still, a confident, quiet 
smile that showed more in his eyes than 
on his lips; “hardly that, Sir Harry, 
unless the sheriff and his merry men 
know your house better than you your- ' 
self. Years ago when I left this house 
with your father, ’twas closely watched, 
but we found a way.” 

He stepped back to the fireplace and 
deftly reopened the secret door he had 
closed a few minutes before. 

“* See,”’ he said, “ this passage leads 
to the shore two hundred yards away. 
In old days the fisher-folk beached 
their boats below the winding path- 
way. Is it still so?” 

Sir Harry nodded. 

“The saints be praised! And two 
miles out at sea a French craft and 
French friends await me. The sea 
runs high, no doubt, but no Dyborough 
was born to die by water.” 

He paused, took the coffer from the 
table, and bestowed it in one of the 
capacious pockets of his riding coat, 
then turned to his friend. 

“You are ready?” he asked, but 
the young man shook his head. 

““My business is here,’ he said 
decidedly, and added some words in 
French. . | 

The Duke listened attentively, 
glancing now at the speaker, now at 
the surprised face of Sir Harry. As his 
companion concluded, the sound of 
heavy footsteps tramping up the broad 
stone stairway became audible. The 
Duke gave a little laugh. - 


But © 
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“Tis as you will,” he said. “ God’s 
blessing on your choice,” and with the 
words he drew the lad to him in a 
cordial embrace. .Then turning to Sir 
Harry: “ And now farewell, for ever, 
perhaps, for many a day certainly. 
My friend remains, and you will stand 
his friend I know, for—for my 
daughter’s sake. Remember the rose- 
garden at Chelsea! Again, farewell! ” 

He wrung Marvaile’s hand, turned 
quickly, and a second later the wall 
had closed behind him; not too soon, 
for as the spring shut with a snap the 
sound of steps and voices drew near 
the threshold. Sir Harry looked at 
his remaining guest. 

“And you ?’”’ he queried perplex- 
edly. ‘‘ What will you do?” 

“Face them and their charge,” the 
young man said, “but not now. I 
would that you should receive them 
first alone. Make no secret of my 
presence here, but for your life’s sake 
and more than that, breathe no word 
of his Grace.’ Whither does this lead ? ”’ 
and he pointed to a door at the far end 
of the room, partially covered by a 
piece of faded tapestry. 

“To a staircase which leads to my 
mother’s apartments,” Marvaile an- 
swered, and a moment later he was 
alone; for a mere moment only, ere 
Sir Warren Ogilvie, sheriff of the 
county, a score of men, and Jonas by 
now half-crazed with terror, burst into 
the room. 

Utterly puzzled as he was, the one 
thing clear in the mind of the baronet 
was that his guest desired for some 
reason to gain a little time before con- 
fronting his pursuers; and loyally Sir 
Harry strove to give it him. His pre- 
vious freedom from the taint of sus- 
picion no doubt stood him in good 
stead now, and won him a certain 
consideration as he stood parrying Sir 
Warten’s questions, admitting readily 
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enough the young man’s presence, but 
stoutly maintaining that he was a 
London friend, who being in that part 
of the country had come to visit him. 
But the sheriff stuck to his point: a 
dangerous young member of the 
Jacobite party was abroad in the 
county stirring up sedition, and this 
young traitor and Sir Harry’s guest 
were one and the same. He had no 
wish to impugn his neighbour’s loyalty, 
but he must insist on being set face 
to face with his friend. Failing this, 
he must exercise his authority and 
conduct a search of the mansion. 
Faces were flushing, words rising high, 
and Marvaile was beginning to suspect 
his guest of having played him false, 
effecting an escape by some second 
secret exit, when a clear voice broke 
in on the noisy wrangle. 

‘Tt is I whom you seek, Sir Sheriff ? ” 

The men turned at the question 
towards the tapestried door which had 
opened unheard by them, and now 
revealed in its square black orifice, as 
on a background, the figure not of the 
young gallant of an hour ago, but of a 
tall, slim girl. Her face was flushed, 
her blue eyes keen with excitement and 
daring ; the mass of her soft chestnut 
hair bore signs of recent tiring; the 
loose robe which clothed her lissome 
shape was of an antique fashion and 
material, and so long for her that she 
stood holding it up with one small 
hand, while with the other she raised 
aloft a taper. A murmur of surprise 
and admiration rose from the knot of 
men. Dazed and_ confounded, his 
colour coming and going in swift 
changes of red and white, Sir Harry 
stood speechless with parted lips and 
staring eyes. Once he seemed about 
to utter an exclamation, but a glance 
from those brave blue eyes warned him 
to keep silence. Sir Warren and his 
men stood watching her too, with 


every shade of perplexity and wonder 
on their faces. For a moment she 
paused, as if anxious to give the 
suddenness of her appearance its full 
effect; then as no one spoke she 
moved down the room and _ halted 
opposite the sheriff. 

‘““Am I the quarry you fly for, Sir 
Warren ?”’ she asked, with a laugh as 
she swept him a curtsey. 

He looked at her keenly before rvply- 
ing. 
“You were fair enough quarry fer 
any chase,” he said admiringly, * but 
I hunt other game, and my scent & 
strong. Come, madam, whoever vou 
are, think not to fool me. I seek net 
the like of you, but a young Jacobite 
cockerel we have run to earth here.” 

‘**Twere well your scent were strong 
when your sight is so weak, Sir Shenff.” 
she mocked him. “Do your eve 
pierce no deeper than the coat, and 
have you never heard of the mas 
querades of the London ladies, and 
that some of them can carry rapier anc 
wig with the gallantest of the land: © 

“Who, in heaven’s name, are yeu 
and whence come you?” he asked half- 
angry at her badinage. 

‘“Have we never met then, Si 
Warren ?”’ and she dropped her lids 
and straightened her laughing moutt. 
in a dainty affectation of chagrin. ~! 
was vain enough to think you might 
remember the house of my lord 
Pontefract and your entertainment 
there.” 

“Lady Viola!” he cried ; 
how——”_, 

Her raised hand cut him short. 

“Bid your men begone and I wil 
tell you,” she commanded. 

He gave a sign and the troop with- 
drew, evidently but ill-pleased to miss 
the explanation, and with many a 
backward look at the little group thev 
were leaving. As the door closec 
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behind them, Lady Viola moved 
towards Sir Harry, who, his com- 
posure practically recovered, was 
standing by the fire, and took her 
place at his side. 

“* My story is short, Sir Warren,”’ she 
began, “‘and I can scarce expect you 
will follow my motives; but we are a 
wild stock, we Dyboroughs, even the 
women ; mad, some have called us.” 

She paused, a bright blush was flood- 
ing her throat and rounded cheeks, 
and her voice was lower as she con- 
tinued. 

““A year ago I met Sir Harry Mar- 
vaile in London,” she said. ‘“ My 
guardian and aunt were old friends of 
his family, and entertained him often. 
My father and his father had been com- 
panions in danger, in loyalty and war.” 
Here she raised her eyes and looked 
proudly at the sheriff. “Once Sir 
Harry asked me a question; oh! 
but a little question, Sir Warren; a 
question that is asked by scores of 
men and answered by scores of women 
every day. But I was proud, foolish, 
perhaps; at any rate I laughed and 
put him off for an answer. ‘In two 
years, I said, and he went away. 
Then, when he had been gone a little, 
I knew my mistake and my own mind ; 
but I was ashamed to own it. Women 
are strange folk, and we Dyborough 
women stranger than most. At first I 
resolved to let the two years run out 
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and see if he came for his answer, and 
then—and then os 

She had forgotten her audience 
apparently, for she seemed talking 
more to herself than to others, and her 
voice had grown dreamy and caressing, 
her eyes misty and tender, as she 
spoke. She paused: now’with a shy 
little laugh. 

“Then,” she faltered, ‘“‘ I heard of 
arrangements made by my guardian 
for a great marriage for me, and I was 
at my wits’ end. Sir Sheriff, what is 
the last move of a woman in such a 
case ? Doth she not yield in her own 
fashion ? And for all your late sus- 
picions, I am a mere woman. I 
yielded, and my fashion was boot and 
horse, wig and rapier. Still sceptic, 
Sir Warren? Then you may see my 
steed in the stable, my boots, wig and 
rapier in my lady’s chamber. But 
one man here knows I speak truth, and 
will forgive a madcap’s freak for the 
confidence that prompted it, and— 
and the love.” 

She lowered her eyes and put out 
her hands to Marvaile with a gesture 
half- entreating as she paused, her 
words ending in a little sob; and Sir 
Warren, no bad fellow at heart, and as 
gallant a gentleman as ever “ pinked 
his man in Beauty’s quarrel,” nowise 
anxious either to press a charge against 
his young neighbour, was complacent, 
and turned away to the window. 
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“CAVING” 
BY 
FRANCIS £. HILEY 


With Jilustrations by 
the Author 


HE casual 
visitor 
to the 


caves at 
Cheddar is apt to 
think them ex- 
traordinary, 
something apart, 
and wonderful 
and beautiful they are, but 
only as all nature’s work is 
such, not freakish, but an 
example of her regular 
methods of pulling down 
. again the proud hills she 

has piled. 

al Wherever limestone hills 
exist such caves may be 


found, not here and there merely, 
but piercing them through in every 
part. Numbers there must be whose 
existence is unsuspected, and many 
are known to exist where they cannot 
be reached, but many also have been 
opened up and explored of which few 
can be seen by the tourist. 

Observation and a little geological 
knowledge will sometimes put one on 
the track of a discovery, and the hunt- 
ing out and exploring of fresh caves is 
a pastime almost as “sporting’’ as 
mountain climbing. 

Up “on Mendip,” as the local 
phrase runs, are to be found certain 
hollows in the ground, of varying char- 
acter. Sometimes they are basin-like 
depressions, evenly covered with the 
close hill turf, at others like overgrown 
quarries, or small valleys like the head 
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of a glen, extending for a quarter of a 
mile or so, and then ending abruptly 
at the foot of a little cliff barrier. 
These are the swallow-holes or swallets, 
natural pools one would say, but that 
they are always -dry, with the excep- 
tion of a little stream which flows 
through those of a glen-like character, 
and disappears at the foot of the rock. 

At the base of the hills are certain 
places where streams issue from the 
ground, or from the mouth of a cave. 
The most widely known of these—in 
the Mendip district—is at Wookey 
Hole, where a river of quite consider- 
able size comes to the light at the 
mouth of the famous cavern. 

As is fairly evident, the water supply 
of these streams is fed at the swallets, 
and at either end of these subterranean 
watercourses, entrance may often be 
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found or made to caves, which become 
larger and more interesting in propor- 
tion as one approaches the lower 
opening. _ 

At Wookey Hole the cave is im- 
pressively great, a series of stately 
halls, sometimes extending to a height 
of seventy feet, and having most of 
the floor covered by a silently moving 
stream, in places as much as twenty 
feet deep. This cave has been well- 
known since the fourteenth century, 
but even here there is much exploring 
to be done, and seemingly endless pas- 
sages exist, which are not shown to the 
visitor. A fresh series of chambers 
there were quite recently opened up by 
burrowing through the sand which 
filled and concealed the entrance. On 
getting clear inside, a short climb 
leads to a series of most beautiful little 
stalactite chambers, equal in their way 
to anything in the Mendips. So close 
are the stalactites that it is almost 
impossible to move without danger of 
breaking them, and each member of the 
- party passes through to a chorus of 
warning cries from the rest, whenever 
his shoulders, or elbows, or head, get 
too close to anything precious. 

Besides an interest in geology, a 
good ‘‘caver’’ requires a fund of 
patience and perseverance, a steady 
head and a good deal of staying power 
—at least in the larger and more diff- 
cult caves—for the climbing is of a 
sort to try every muscle one has. 
Special clothes are needed, of course ; 
an overall suit of dungaree is a good 
thing, as ordinary cloth soon gets tom 
to pieces. 

One cave in particular ] remember— 
perhaps more remarkable for its beauty 
than itsdifiiculty. Wehadmarked down 
the swallet for exploration some time 
before, and two of our party had spent 
some while digging and moving stones 
to make an entrance, so when we 


arrived—equipped with a coil of line 
and a small pick, and each with a, 
satchel containing candles and sand- 
wiches—we were able to squeeze down 
at once into a small chamber some 
four feet high, into which a little 
daylight filtered. 

Theway onward was througha tunneéi, | 
or rather a burrow, about twenty feet 
long, and not more than twenty inche 
in average diameter, which, to make :t 
worse, had three sharp turns, and 
finally opened out on to the face a 
a rock wall some fifteen feet high. - 

It was hard work, this preliminan 
scramble ; the tunnel being in one plac: 
so small that we could not get througi: 
with our hands at our sides, or bend 
our knees to get a purchase, but had 
to wriggle, panting and puffing, giving 
little shoves with our toes, and catci- 
ing hold with our shoulder-blades, an? 
seeing nothing but the glare of the 
candle ahead and the black burros 
beyond. Strictly speaking, such a plac 
should be entered feet first, to ensurc 
the possibility of getting back in cave 
of need, but we were new to the spor. 
and inclined to be reckless. 

Our traps had to be handed throug) 
—not without difficulty—and in some 
thing over half an hour we dropped 
down the crevice at the end, and were 
standing on our feet again. 

Then followed an easy down . 
winding water course about four fet 
high. It was summer time, and only 
a tiny stream trickled between the 
stones of the floors— winter flood 
would make the passage impossible. 

But the character of a cave is cca- 
tinually changing as one goes throug: 
it. In one place the passage spread 
out to considerable width, and became 
so low that we had to crawl and ro 
along ; in another it became a high 
crevasse, with a deep, silent stream at 
the bottom, and with walls so cio 
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that we could scarcely squeeze through, 
stepping along on tiny projections, or 
scrambling up and down with our 
backs against one side and knees against 
the other, searching for the easiest 
way. 

In such a place as this a sharp turn 
brought us to another sudden change. 
This time it was a series of ‘pot 
holes ”—most interesting and beauti- 
ful—four or five circular basins, each 
some five feet across and each about 
four feet below the preceding one. 
Over the lip of each the water plashed 
into the next, as in the fountains at 
Versailles. 

When the winter floods are roaring 
down, they bring stones and sand and 
whirl and roll them about in these 
holes, grinding them thunderously into 
these almost artificially regular basins 
—a different scene from that we saw, 
of clear sparkling wells, reflecting our 
faces as we looked down, and the 
flicker of our candles on the stalactite- 
hung roof. For the walls and roof 
were rich with red, iron-stained crystal, 
which with slow growth was gradually 
closing down the opening from above, 
while the stream wore it away below. 
Over the last pool the stalactites 
had the best of it, and left but a 
small opening, something less than two 
feet of way above some eighteen 
inches of water. 

A black hole, leading no one knows 
where, just large enough to crawl 
crouching through, with cold, dark 
water clinging about the knees, has 
more effect on the nerves in the 
mystery of a cave than seems reason- 
able in broad daylight, and it is to his 
credit that one man volunteered to take 
off his boots, and wade through and 
explore. The tunnel was about ten 
feet long, and, after some adventures, 
he managed to get through and break 
away the edge of the pool with the 


pick ; this lowered the water to a few 
inches, so we followed fairly comfort- 
ably, but it was always a difficult place 
to pass without a drenching. On the 
other side the cave was open and high, 
and easy to follow for some distance. 

Continuing, we found that a tribu- 
tary stream joined the one we had 
been following, and exploring up this, 
we found the most splendid series of 
chambers I have ever seen. The steep 
passage of the stream seemed all a 
mass of glittering snow-white crystal. 
The big boulders down the floor were 
united and rounded over in what can 
only be called a cataract of white 
stalagmite. 

In every corner and hollow were 
pools fringed and lined with the finest 
lace-work, shrines with little pillars 
and arches, inverted in the little fonts 
they held. All the walls were hung 
with groups and curtains and festoons 
of white stalactites—one could not 
step without danger of crushing some- 
thing beautiful—it seemed a desecration 
to enter. But we climbed up slowly 
and very carefully to a chamber at 
the top. Fortunately, I had brought 
pencil and paper, and although the 
sketch I did can only faintly suggest 
the beauty of the place, it is better 
than a description. 

I sat on a damp rock with a candle 
at my elbow to light my work, and a 
group of them further away to light 
the cave. The others had gone to 
explore a difficult passage, and there 
were perhaps a hundred feet of rock 
between us. Now and then the echo 
of a big stone they had dislodged 
would come faintly rumbling through 
to me, infinitely vague and far away, 
the only link between me and my kind. 

One other sound was there—and 
always is in the caves—the ceaseless 
drip, drip of water. Some ofthe drops 
heard distinctly, some scarcely audible, 
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but falling incessantly to rock, water or 
mud, make a fascinating musical con- 
fusion of sound. Behind me is a deep 
tick, tick, marking seconds with the 
regularity of a grandfather’s clock; 
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of a watch under one’s pillow at 
night. 

The sounds are not detected without 
attention, and especially if one has a 
companion, but sit for an hour with no 
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at my side a dull thud at greater 
intervals tells of a longer fall into a 
mud bank. Other sounds come with 
varying intervals, like distant 
hammering on metal, while here 
again it is faintly like the sound 


other sound in the world, and it 
becomes a very devils’ smithy, with 
gnomes hammering, chipping, building, 
tirelessly constructing these fairy-like 
temples. Sometimes a distinct musical 
phrase is borne to the ear, as if care- 
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lessly strummed by the army of 
workers. It gives one a start; what 
do they know of Dolly Grey ? . 

But they have other work to do. 
The drops that splash down on that 
pillar are carrying on the work of 
building, bequeathed to them by others 
that have done their work and gone. 
Each drop as it falls deposits an im- 
perceptible grain of lime, which it has 
carried down from rocks above, to add 
a tiny crystal to the work. Very 
slowly—so slowly that a man’s lifetime 
will show but a tiny difference—the 
work has been done. 

In this underground world it is 
but as yesterday when Alfred hunted 
the red deer overhead—a little more 
has been done since then, but not much. 
Long centuries before that, when the 
ancient Briton chased the bison and 
hyena with flint-headed arrows (which 
may still be found in the fields), the 
little builders were at work, and since 
that time a foot or two has been added 
to what was already a fine stalagmite. 

Through a tiny opening drop after 
drop of water finds its way from the 
fields above. 
a few inches, the drops would no longer 
have fallen on the rising column, and 
its growth would have ceased ; but 
from the day when, in unknown ages, 
a drop found this cleft, and fell 
trembling through ten feet of darkness, 
to mark the spot where a stalagmite 
should stand, until now, drop by drop 
has followed down the same passage 
to fall blindly, and build up this stately 
column of glittering crystal, which 
never flashed back the light until we 
entered the other day with our half- 
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penny dips; and ages hence, when 
England is a name, and Macaulay’s 
New Zealander stands on the grass over- 
head, the water will still be dripping, 
dripping—a few more inches will be 
added to the work, and that ts all. 

The serious caver looks on these 
things as almost sacred, and hesitates 
before he breaks one, even when no 
passage can be found except by doing 
so. A sharp tap of the hammer, and 
in a moment -the column lies_ in 
fragments, and without a pause, the 
drops begin again to rebuild on the 
broken stump the work of a thousand 
centuries. — 

Beyond the point where the two 
streams join, I have not been yet. 
The passage goes in a series of long 
drops, some sixty feet or more in 
height, and a special expedition will 
be necessary with a good supply of 
ropes and provisions. But even five or 
six hours provides good exercise, and 
we are fairly quiet as we follow back 
along the line which we tied at the 
entrance — squeezing through the 
tunnel, climbing, crawling, then the 
nasty burrow at the end. Presently a 
glint of greenish light, so different 
from our candles—the leader shouts, 
“ Daylight !’’ and each man smiles to 
himself, for after all it is a pleasure to be 
out again, and stretch our arms, and fill 
our lungs, and laugh at our draggled 
appearance. Then the ride home in 
the summer evening, the wash and 
the feed, and the long talk over it 
all as we sit on the lawn, and our 
pipes glow under the stars. These 
things take no mean rank among the 
joys of sport. 
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Illustrated by G. Torrance Stethenson 


<3 LL I can say is, if that’s a 
x fact, nothin’ll ever surprise 
me agen.” 

Mrs. Bolitho rested her 
crossed arms upon the vast expanse of 
white apron below her waist-line, and 
stared across the counter at her in- 
formant with a sort of dispassionate 
incredulity. 

“You may depend that’s Gospel 
truth, ma’am, for I had it from post- 
man not ten minutes agone, as knows 
the young woman’s mother well to 
Polhampton, and I up to tell you the 
minute he turned his back. 

“Says I: ‘I’m the first in St. Morth 
to hear of it, and my friend Mrs. 
Bolitho shall be the second.’”’ 

“Thoughtful of you, I’m sure,” 
returned the portly proprietress of the 
St. Morth Supply Stores. 

The hint of asperity in her tone had 
reference rather to the postman’s omis- 
sion than to Mrs. Penrose’s zeal ; 
second fiddle was not Mrs. Bolitho’s 
usual part in village matters, and she 
considered that John Piper ought to 
have told her first. 

Before noon the whole village knew, 
and the matrons of St. Morth, having 
dispatched their children with dinners 


in baskets, or basins tied in red ker- 
chiefs, to their men folk in the slate 
quarries under the cliffs, found leisure 
to foregather in the straggling, slate- 
roofed main street to discuss John 
Piper’s news. 

Not to make needless mystery—this 
was it. 

‘Captain Jim,” foreman of the St. 
Morth slate quarries, middle-aged and 
inveterate bachelor, was positively 
going to be married. 

Presently, whilst the éundlave of 
matrons was in full swing, a man on a 
roan pony turned the corner of the 
steep lane leading from the quarries 
up the village street. He rode at a 
brisk walk, which one gathered some- 
how to be his usual pace. 

He was a small man, wiry and 
weazened ; his chin had a spiky, sand- 
coloured growth of stubble, and the 
ends of his straight hair turned up on 
his coat collar as though barbers were 
not handy in this remote Cornish 
village. 

‘* Mornin’ to yii, Cap’n Jim!” 

‘“‘ Good-mornin’,”’ responded Captain 
Jim. 

The little man was riding on, his 
weather-beaten features screwed into a 
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self-conscious and bashful grin. But 
evidently the tension became unbear- 
able, and he wheeled his pony round 
upon the group. 

““'Ye’ve heard about it, then ?” he 
said. 

“ And only just; yii’ve managed it 
pretty much on the quiet, Cap’n Jim.” 

*““ Well,” said the little man depre- 
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catingly, “‘there’s things as don’t 
matter talking of, and things as is 
better done on the quiet ; and, seems 
to me, that’s one of them.”’ 

If he looked for concurrence, he was 
disappointed. 

““And what,” he fidgeted in his 
saddle, “what dii ye think of the 
business ? ” 
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The words came out slowly, and with 
a certain deprecation, as though he 
were soliciting ratification of his 
momentous step. 

“That yii’re an uncommon lucky 
man,” said Mrs. Penrose promptly. 

He caught at the words. 

‘“Ah, yi think so? And sol di 
myself.” 

‘‘But there’s more than one’ll be 
disappointed, or I’m mistaken,” said a 
young matron archly. 

Captain Jim made opportunity of 
the ensuing cackle to turn his nag’s 
head. 

‘* Well, giid luck ; wish you joy, I’m 
sure,’”? came after him in several voices, 
and, acknowledging the compliment 
with a grin and a lift of his short ash 
stick towards his cap, the quarry 
foreman rode on his way. 

Jim Warnett, “captain” by virtue 
of his position in the St. Morth quarries, 
lived with his old mother in Trevance, 
a little hamlet half a mile from St. 
Morth, cuddling under the grassy 
~ slopes of the coast downs beside the 
inlet known as Tregullan Strand. 

Captain Jim wound his accustomed 
way down the rugged bridle-path into 
Trevance, and, having fed and stabled 
the mare, entered a cottage that stood 
slightly aloof from the humble group 
of slate-roofed, lime-washed dwellings. 

The smell of some savoury compound 
agreeably to his _ nostrils. 
Obviously something good awaited him. 

The comfortable old dame standing 
by the open hearth smiled at Captain 
Jim as he entered. Bustling about, in 
a twinkling she had ladled out a steam- 
ing portion of the savoury mess and 
set it before her son; then, with arms 
akimbo, she stood guard over him in 
obvious content at his appreciation. 

‘Well, and it’s worth coming home 
for, is it?” she asked him presently, 
well knowing what his reply would be. 


“It’s worth it any day to see your 
smilin’ face, let alone the stew,” said 
her son cheerily. 

Not every day did Captain Jim feast 
thus royally. Usually of a morning 
he would pocket a couple of pasties, to 
be consumed at midday in the bare, 
white-washed hovel under the quarry 
cliffs, known by tacit connivance as 
“the office.” 

Could the St. Morth maids and 
matrons have heard this reply they 
would have been astonished, for the 
quarry foreman was commonly believed 
incapable of gallant or pretty speeches, 
and the young women of the place were 
not specially churlish either in with- 
holding opportunities, for in his humble 
walk of life Captain Jim was regarded 
as something of a “ catch.” 

But Captain Jim was fastidious, and 
had set up for himself so high a standard 
of feminine merit, that in despair of 
realising it, he had resigned himself to 
the prospect of celibate old age. 

One portentous day in summer, a 
brake from Polhampton, St. Morth’s 
nearest market town, brought an ex- 
cursion party to Tregullan Strand. 
Of this little company the hostess and 
leading spirit was Miss Pollie Rockford, 
daughter of the late Mr. Digory Rock- 
ford, butcher, Polhampton. Miss Rock- 
ford, having just attained her majority, 
was celebrating the important occasion 
by a picnic to a few of her “ particular 
friends’ of both sexes on Tr 
sands. The outing had included, for 
the more enterprising, a climb over the 
steep side of Tregullan valley to the 
slate quarries of St. Morth. 

Miss Rockford herself was in the 
gayest spirits, having in tow a brace of 
admirers of unripe years, whom she 
played off one against another with 
excellent effect ; that is to say, she had 
reduced them to a state of lovelon 
abjectness regarding herself, and to 
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dark and smouldering hatred regarding 
each other. 

But Miss Rockford made a more 
considerable conquest that day, for 
Captain Jim, who did the honours of 
the quarry, had his guileless head fairly 
turned by the pretty airs and graces of 
the young woman ; whose strange, yet 
not unusual, blend of simplicity and 
shrewdness completely captivated the 
weather-beaten little man. 

Miss Rockford in war-paint, sym- 
bolised by a flower garden hat and pink 
muslin blouse, added a scalp to her 
collection that day as she picked her 
way down the steep, shaley quarry 
paths, tenderly guarded by Captain 
Jim lest the high-heeled, pointed little 
shoes might cause disaster to their 
wearer. The two youthful swains fol- 
lowed glowering, yet not without a 
sense of respite. ‘“‘ That old chap, at 
any rate, could never be ‘in the 
running.’”’ 

Miss Pollie asked questions of her 
guide in the prettiest way, and presently 
was induced to venture upon the 
frail-looking parapet upon which the 
slate was hauled in chains from the 
depths, and looked down sheer 300 
feet at men, the size of rabbits, working 
on an awful-looking reef near the sea. 

What pretty tremors she indulged in 
as she stood peeping into the awful 
chasm, while Captain Jim, with a firm 
grasp of her plump arm, repeatedly 
assured her that he had her quite safe. 

‘* Now what would you do if I fell 
over ?” she asked, looking round at 
him with destroying archness. 

‘For siire, I think I would throw 
myself after yii,” said the quarryman 
ardently. | 

The two youthful swains, listening 
to this remark, felt almost cordial to 
each other, and, making common cause, 
declared it was time to rejoin their 
party on the sands. 
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The young lady from the town held 
out her hand to Captain Jim and 
thanked him for his trouble. 

“* Trouble ?” he cried; ‘‘ I wouldn’t 
mind such trouble every day.” 

Then the thought came surging over 
him that this charming vision was 
passing out of his sight, and in the 
desperation born of it he blurted out 
inquiry of her name and home. 

Quite graciously she told him where 
she lived. 

“Well,” he said, with a clumsy 
attempt to seem offhand, “I’m _ to 
Polhampton now and then; perhaps 
it mightn’t be disagreeable if I gave yii 
a call some time ? ” 

The girl made no reply ; only laughed 
prettily, and shot him a_ backward 
glance as she went off with her two 
admirers. 

Many suns did not set before Captain 
Jim made errands in Polhampton ; 
and, as he carefully explained, having 
half an hour to spare, he looked in at 
the neat residence of Mrs. Rockford in 
Pentire Terrace. 

That lady received him as behoved 
the mother of an heiress with a sort 
of civil suspicion, which yielded, how- 
ever, to the discovery of mutual ac- 
quaintances. As to the heiress herself, 
secure under the aegis of the maternal 
presence, she allowed her kittenish 
proclivities full vent—one moment so 
hoydenish, so daring in her saucy 
speeches, the next so prettily shy, that 
Captain Jim left the house in a state 
of agreeable flutter quite inconsistent 
with his character of seasoned and 
wary bachelor. 

Wary the little man might be, but 
of dalliance or trifling he was incapable ; 
and for him there was but one logical 
outcome to a man’s admiration for a 
woman, so Captain Jim forged soberly 
ahead with his courting. 

Of the widow’s welcome he was now 
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secure, but the very uncertainty of his 
reception by the object of his quest 
served but to enhance his infatuation. 

Mrs. Rockford, from the first per- 
ceiving how the wind blew, silently 
weighed pros and cons, and summed 
up as follows :— 

Mr. Warnett (she ignored as unbe- 
coming his more customary title of 
Captain Jim) was certainly no longer 
young: so much the less likely to be 
fickle or flighty. He was not smart to 
look upon ; but the possession of this 
quality may have corresponding draw- 
backs. He was not rich; but he held 
a post likely to be permanent, and on 
his savings he had become his own 
landlord and owner of a grass field, 
besides having a snug little sum at 
two per cent. in the Polhampton bank. 
But what clenched the widow’s favour 
to his suit was the prospect of relief 
from the mental wear and tear inci- 
dental to the possession of a pretty 
daughter with a fortune, by reason of 
the ineligibles who came buzzing round. 

The young lady herself had seemed 
not averse to this buzzing, yet 
evidently she realised there may be 
much buzzing with nothing to show 
for it in the end. Also Pollie’s chief 
friend, her junior by a year, having 
lately become engaged, she naturally 
made it a point of honour not to be left 
long in the background. 

So it came about one evening towards 
the wane of summer that Captain Jim 
went home a plighted man, treading 
on air, yet not without a vague sense 
of the instability of that medium. 

Next morning he told his mother, 
jerking out his confession with the aid 
of many sips of tea, and unbecomingly 
large mouthfuls of bread and bacon. 
Apart from an unalterable conviction 
that the girl was not born who was 
worthy of her son, Mrs. Warnett was 
not prejudiced against matrimony, and 


to his great relief she assumed a fairly 
approving attitude upon the announce- 
ment. 

“There’s a lot can be done with 
£1,000,” she said in a judicial voice 
which concealed her elation, ‘‘ and if 
she’s a strong thrifty young woman, 
Pll likely find her a giid help in liiking 
after my lodgers in the season.” 

Captain Jim’s mind misgave him, 
but in these first moments he had not 
the heart to throw cold water on the 
old dame’s optimistic views. 

On the afternoon of the day that 
Captain Jim told his news in the white- 
washed cottage at Trevance, Miss 
Rockford’s friends rallied round her 
by invitation, and amid the clink of 
teaspoons and an alarming consump- 
tion of buns, the momentous announce- 
ment was made. 

Pity it is that even on the most 
harmonious occasions a discordant note 
is often apt to be struck. The first 
gush of excitement spent, a deplorable 
spirit of criticism began to evince itself. 

“* Well, I never! I do wonder what 
it'll seem like to be an old man’s 
darling ! ” . 

The speaker was Pollie’s best friend, 
who, having been engaged for more 
than a year to a draper’s assistant, 
considered herself a connoisseur in 
matters of the heart. 

Pollie flushed angrily, but being a 
ready young woman was quick with 
the obvious retort :— 

“Better, I fancy, than being a 
young man’s slave.” 

On this the little party of five divided 
itself naturally into two factions, and 
for several minutes some warmth of 
feeling was shown. 

““I wonder whose wedding we'll 
dance at first ? "J 

It was the most temperate spinster 
of the party who spoke, but thexwell- 
meant diversion was coolly received, 
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‘(rue CAPTAIN FELT HIMSELF A VERY LUCKY MAN ” 


and conversation flagged; later the 
party broke up somewhat awkwardly. 


* * * a * 


Captain Jim felt himself a very 
lucky man in these days, and he seldom 
had ten minutes’ conversation with 
a neighbour without being reminded 
of it. 

He was busy in these days, too, 
for every moment of his spare time 
went to help dig the foundations of a 
little house in the corner of his own 
grass field, and later on to help the 
masons. And the stone walls of his 
house grew row by row, until at last 
they were completed. 

It was very early in the days of his 
engagement that the little man’s visions 
of a cosy party of three under the old 
roof went by the board. Miss Pollie, 


with eyes downcast, had listened to her 
lover’s rhapsodies on the subject ; 
then sweetly, but definitely, held out 
for separate domiciles. 

A girl with {1,000 to her fortune 
could not be expected to submit to 
conditions suitable enough to the case 
of dowerless maidens. 

If Captain Jim had found this {1,000 
an advantage, even a thing to conjure 
with in his social circle, it was a different 
matter to have it turned into a weapon 
against himself, and he felt vaguely 
depressed, and he realised that his 
mother’s visions of help with her 
summer lodgers must be dispelled at 
the first opportunity. This he at- 
tempted at breakfast one day. 

The old woman silently heard him 
out, wiping her eyes upon the corner of 
her apron. 
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** Yii and me, we’m lived happy to- 
gether a giid few years, Jim,” she said ; 
‘**tis to be hoped the new ways’ll suit 
"ee as well as the old.” 

A lump came into the quarryman’s 
throat, for he was tender-hearted ; 
but he was also loyal. 

““She’s young, she’s young yet, 
she’ll come to it all right enough. 
Young maids o’ spirit most generally 
carries things a bit high before mar- 
riage.” 

He spoke with assurance, as a man 
of wide experience in such matters, 
and, laying his hand on his old mother’s 
shoulder in a rough caress, he added :— 

** All said and done, a man never 
has but one mother, and there’s nothin’ 
beats a giid mother, to my thinkin’.” 

Then, abruptly pocketing his two 
pasties, he went out to get his nag. 

Every Sunday during the summer 
weather, Miss Rockford would come 
over from Polhampton for the day, 
getting a lift from the Baptist minister 
(elderly widower and friend of her 
mother) who came over to officiate at 
St. Morth. 

So the lovers were free to pass the 
sunny hours on Tregullan Strand in 
some sheltered nook between the head- 
lands, to watch the glass-green Atlantic 
rollers break into dazzling surf and run 
in lace-fringed shallows up the shining 
sands, or the distant sailing ships 
creeping imperceptibly on their course. 

Alone with nature and each other, 
with nothing more disturbing than the 
boom of breakers, the eerie cry of a 
sea-gull or the fretful calls of jackdaws 
in the rocky heights overhead, they 
must have been exigeant lovers not 
to be content. Indeed, Captain Jim 
thought about these Sunday hours all 
the week, and told himself what a 
lucky fellow he was to be able to look 
forward to them. He let others tell 
him so, too; one would almost say he 


put himself in the way of it, as though 
he could not hear it too often. 

Wild horses would not have dragged 
from Captain Jim the avowal that his 
anticipations of Sunday were accom- 
panied by slight sinking sensations, or 
that it was anything but disappointing 
to him when waking in the Sabbath 
dawn he heard the wind roar and the 
sleet falling like whip-strokes across 
the window panes. He knew the in- 
timate hours among the rocks would 
not be possible, if indeed his lady-love 
came at all, they must sit in the 
parlour with the dear old woman for 
third party, and the added probability 
of Sunday droppers-in. The inward 
sufferings of the little man over his 
shortcomings as a lover were _ be- 
coming very real. His luke-warmness 
astounded as well as grieved him, 
for he had always secretly considered 
himself a _ little bit soft where 
women were concerned, knowing how 
often a glance from bnght eyes, 
the touch of a hand—nay, the mere 
flutter of feminine attire had set his 


. heart thumping. Yet, when it really 


came to the point, when these mere 
suggestions of bliss became legitimate 
opportunities, he failed. 

The only conclusion he could arrive 
at was that he was no hand at love 
making, because he had left it so late. 
He tried valiantly to simulate an 
ardour he could not feel ; for instance, 
he made a stern rule with himself, that 
beside the kisses of greeting and parting 
he must get in at least one other— 
spontaneously, as it were—during the 
day. The safe accomplishment of one 
of these duty extras was always such a 
relief, that for a few succeeding mo- 
ments he felt a pleasant glow, which 
led him to hope that ardour might 
really be dawning within him. 

But the glow never lasted, and left 
him in trepidation lest the endear- 
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ment had fallen as flat to Pollie as 
to himself. 

And Pollie ? Well, a woman’s feel- 
ings are more complex than a man’s. 
If she were dissatisfied ; 1f she missed 
anything, not even her mother nor her 
best friend knew of it. 

Miss Rockford had never fallen 
into the vulgar error of mistaking 
shadow for substance; thus, whilst 
enjoying to the full the attentions of 
the young men who came about her as 
bees to honey, she did not for a moment 
waver in her resolve to make a prudent 
establishment, and, in particular, to 
place her £1,000 beyond the reach of 
being squandered. If she found Captain 
Jim’s wooing devoid of ardour, she 
allowed something for temperamental 
diffidence. Besides, a hot fire, we 
know, soon burns itself out. 

Undoubtedly the most satisfactory 
times our lovers jointly knew were 
those when they found excuse to stroll 
down the straggling street of St. 
Morth, the observed of all, the envied 
of not a few ; she, in all the bravery of 
the latest (Polhampton) fashions, rest- 
ing gloved finger-tips on the sleeve of 
his blue serge Sunday suit, and carry- 
ing a smart parasol with much style 
and effect and sublime disregard of the 
sun’s position. 

It was at these moments that Captain 
Jim best realised what a lucky fellow 
he really was; and that she, meeting 
the eyes of St. Morth girls, felt most 
unquestioningly satisfied, so apt are 
we to make the envy of others the 
gauge of our own content. 

As summer waned to autumn, Miss 
Rockford’s mother suggested a re- 
versal of things, and that Captain Jim 
should go over to Polhampton on his 
remaining bachelor Sundays. But 
Pollie liked the drive to and from Pol- 
hampton ; and the Reverend Theophi- 
lus Tozer declared, with so much kind 
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insistence, the loss it would be to him 
to have no bright young companion on 
his road morning and evening. So 
Mrs. Rockford, happy in such safe 
paternal escort for her daughter, did 
not press the point. Besides, it was now 
but a matter of a few weeks; the 
wedding being fixed for the Christmas 
holidays, at a time when the quarries 
were closed for three days. 

The slate roof was on Belle View 
Villa, the sun of early winter saw his 
reflection in the panes of its windows, 
and already the three bedrooms and 
the best parlour had been papered with 
high art papers of the _ bride-elect’s 
choosing. Those same papers had 
aroused in Captain Jim some search- 
ings of heart. Distempered walls had 
always been good enough for his 
people, and that the heart of woman 
should aspire beyond the choice of 
blue or pink distemper was to him a 
disturbing revelation. And then such 
papers ! | 

Captain Jim feared he must be 
colour-blind or totally devoid of taste ; 
so aggressive did these high art 
designs become to the eye long ac- 
customed to the restful distemper ; 
so persistently did they flaunt them- 
selves before him upon the low cottage 
walls. He took stealthy comfort in 
the reflection that, the walls being new 
and damp, there would be short shrift 
for the high art papers, by which 
time, probably, his  wife’s notions 
might have come down to distemper. 

Time was slipping away, and the 
important consideration of furnishing 
was thrust upon Captain Jim. 

He got leave of absence for a day 
and took Pollie to Plymouth. Captain 
Jim had thought they might get all 
they wanted at Polhampton, and save 
the railway fares; but Pollie vetoed 
this with great firmness. Get their 
furniture in Polhampton, where every- 
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body knew everything on sight, and 
the price, too, and how much it had 
been cheapened since last season! 
Perish the thought! If Miss Rockford 
did not use this exact phrase, she con- 
veyed its meaning, and the man was 
silenced. 

So to Plymouth they went, and 
as Mrs. Rockford hinted that she 
would like to go too, Captain Jim, with 
an inward groan, acquiesced; and 
when he laid two sovereigns upon the 
booking office slab, he took up three 
return tickets and very little change. 

Throughout the day Captain Jim 
had a foretaste of the family man’s 
privileges: three fares, three luncheons, 
three teas, three everythings. The 
coins in the inside pocket above his 
heart melted like wax. 

In their evening talks before the 
cottage fire Captain Jim and his old 
mother had evolved a list of things 
needed to start housekeeping upon, 
and he had jotted a rough estimate of 
prices alongside, not without a sigh at 
the thought of the awful inroad upon 
his savings at the Polhampton bank, 
but his utter bewilderment grew on 
discovering that the things which Mrs. 
Rockford and her daughter considered 
of the first importance—nay, indis- 
pensable—never figured in his list at 
all! Pictures, umbrella and _ hat 
stand, clock and vases for the parlour 
mantelpiece, large looking-glass for 
ditto, were but a few of his omissions. 
Remonstrance must be now or never. 
It was now, but also it was futile; 
there were two against one, and the 
two were ladies, so remonstrance 
dwindled to deprecation, finally settling 
into despairing resignation. 

Captain Jim’s impression of that 
day was a nightmare progress through 
vast interiors, wherein were forests of 
furniture, groves of chairs and tables, 
viles of carpets, curtains and drapery— 


endless vistas of household equipment 
bewilderingly multiplied in countless 
mirrors, and of amiably obsequious 
gentlemen in frock coats, who seemed 
scarcely to realise his presence, but 
exhausted themselves in polite defer- 
ence to the wishes of the ladies. 

The selection at last accomplished, 
the trio descended to the counting- 
house, escorted by a _ frock-coated 
attendant carrying a sheaf of bills. 

Captain Jim looked on with painfully 
thumping heart as the clerk jotted 
down the amounts and deftly added 
them. The youth then read the grand 
total in a voice in which a suave defer- 
ence was blended with the insouciance 
of the person who has not got to pay. 

““One hundred and_ twenty-six 
pounds, eleven and ninepence.”’ 

Captain Jim hardly heard; there 
was a surging in his ears as of many 
waters, and his legs felt unsteady be- 
neath him. 

Yet who shall say they saw him 
blench or his hand tremble, as he pulled 
out his cheque book and signed away 
nine-tenths of his savings in Polhamp- 
ton bank. 

The return journey to Polhampton 
was a silent one. Pollie was lost in an 
ecstatic mental summary of the day’s 
purchases, and Mrs. Rockford’s reverie 
was on the same lines. 

As for Captain Jim, he sat stiffly in 
a corner of the badly lighted compart- 
ment, and suffered heartache over the 
day’s revelations. 

“You'll come in and take a bit o’ 
supper, Mr. Warnett ? ”’ said his future 
mother-in-law persuasively, as the train 
slowed into Polhampton station. 

“Thanky, no; I think not. 
late, and I'll be gettin’ back.” 

He got his roan pony, and jogged 
slowly down the five miles of monot- 
onous high road to the little coast 
village. 


It’s 
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As he rode he shivered, and could 
not leave off; yet the night was mild 
and brightly starlit. 

Some few days later, a furniture van 
drawn by three stout horses toiled 
laboriously up the hill diverging from 
the main road into Trevance village, 
and, lumbering into Captain Jim’s 
field, disgorged its multifarious con- 
tents before Belle View Villa. 

The men of Trevance were away at 
the quarries, but the entire female and 
juvenile population turned out to 
enjoy a spectacle so thrilling and 
unusual. 

Tongues wagged freely in the little 
crowd; only one spectator, a stout, 
elderly dame, looked on in absorbed 
astonishment bordering on consterna- 
tion. There was surely some mistake. 

The thoughts which racked the poor 
old brain were not long finding tongue 
amongst the neighbours, who showed 
no reserve in their criticism of such 
extravagance and foreboding of its 
consequences. 

Then it was that the old woman, 
realising that she had a part to play, 
played it. 

‘““Leave my son to know his own 
business,” she said; “the old ways 
may dii well enough for you and me. 
But we can’t all think alike; and 
a man that’s marrying a rich wife don’t 
dii things just like the common run. 
Furthermore, till yii and me’s 
asked to pay for that furnitur’, I 
don’t see as we need have much to say 
about it.” 

Then Mrs. Warnett took her way 
home through the muddy field with 
head held high. A flush burned on 
the withered: cheek, but she had risen 
to the occasion; and only her own 
four walls saw her weep out her mis- 
givings over such wanton waste. 

In her day young folk had been con- 
tent to start housekeeping with the 
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necessaries of decent existence; while 
the addition of an armchair or chest of 
drawers, as means permitted, made an 
event—a family festival, and _ this 
display seemed to her to argue an 
arrogance which must bring its own 
Nemesis. 

““Dear, deary me!” she moaned, 
rocking herself; “‘I doubt they old 
ways was the best.” 

It was thus her son found her on his 
return from the quarries. He bade 
her cheer up. Things would be all 
right ; but within himself he felt again 
that queer, sinking sensation, which 
needed more nerve than he possessed 
to battle with, and although next 
evening Captain Jim burned midnight 
oil, unpacking, knocking in nails, 
hanging up, and generally arranging, 
the dismay in his heart grew rather 
than abated. 

Should he ever learn to move in 
those overcrowded rooms; how to 
tread upon that Brussels carpet in his 
nailed boots ? Could he live up to the 
chill magnificence of the marble-topped 
cheffoniere, or harden himself to sit 
with some composure on the chairs 
of the parlour suite? The place 
would never be home to him; that 
would always be in the little white- 
washed cottage a stone’s throw away. 

Weary in heart and body he locked 
the door of Belle View Villa, put the 
key in his pocket, and went home to 
bed, but not to sleep. It was a still 
night, and the sound of the sea reached 
him, but its sad, subdued murmur 
seemed but the background of his fore- 
bodings. 

The sound of heavy breathing 
reached him from his’ mother’s 
chamber across the narrow passage 
way; now and again he heard a dis- 
tant dog bark, or the roan stamp in her 
stable. It was relief when the slow 
dawn came, and with it the daily 
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round of duties —action instead of 
that dreadful contemplation. 

It was Saturday—half-day at the 
quarries. It was pay-day, too, and 
the men crowded into the little white- 
washed cottage to receive their week’s 
money. 

The last man had gone and Captain 
Jim was alone, and the thoughts he 
had managed to hold in check during 
work hours broke loose again, and 
assailed him in worse form than ever 
before. Two more weeks, and then 
Christmas week—and his marriage. 
““T’ve left it tii late,’ he murmured 
to himself; “I’?d ought to ha’ done 
it long since, or let it alone. I don’t 
sim to have the courage like for it 
now.” 

He felt humiliated in realising his 
own shortcomings. What a poor crea- 
ture he must be to feel like this on 
the eve of marriage with the girl of 
his choice, young, handsome, rich! 
Dozens would like to stand in his shoes, 
he knew, so decidedly he must be a 
very poor kind of man. None the less, 
all his misgivings about living at the 
villa, of having to change his clothes 
after work, and be waited upon by 
a servant maid attacked him in full 
force. His regrets for the cosy, som- 
nolent evenings by his old fireside 
with his mother, faded into insigni- 
ficance before the near prospect of his 
marriage. 

He recalled having read in a local 
paper of aman being found drowned 
on the eve of his marriage day. 
Then he had vaguely wondered ; now 
he wondered no more. But in remem- 
bering that obscure tragedy it flashed 
upon him that possibly that might 
not be the only way out of the trouble, 
for, after all, a man cannot be forced 
to marry against his will. 

The quarry foreman leaped from 
his office stool and clapped his hand 


upon his forehead. Did not release 
rest with himself ? 

In that moment his mind was made 
up. At the bottom of his diffdent 
nature there was a grit, a heritage from 
his good old mother. His resolution 
undoubtedly presented awful aspects. 

How should he face the neighbours, 
brave the eyes and the tongues of 
Trevance and St. Morth—the women’s 
gossip, the chaff of the men ? 

It was a fearsome prospect, but he 
became inspired with the courage of 
desperation, and sat on in his dismal 
little office deeply pondering, whilst his 
Saturday dinner waited for him at 
home. Absently, with inkless pen, he 
sat tracing unmeaning hieroglyphics 
on his worn deal desk. He would ask 
her to break it off; a woman does not 
go out of her way to tell that she has 
been jilted. He felt that the inevitable 
imputation of being left in the lurch 
would be easily endurable as the price 
of freedom. 

The quarry foreman heaved a deep 
sigh; then, replacing in his desk the 
pay-book, penholder, and the little 
dictionary, worn shabby through many 
consultations, he turned the key, and 
got down from his three-legged stool. 

It had just occurred to him this being 
Saturday, his fiancée would be coming 
next day. 

He saddled the roan and rode out of 
the yard. At St. Morth post office he 
pulled up, and, throwing his bridle over 
a hook in the wall, went in to write a 
telegram, thankful to find the post- 
master’s stolid young son in temporary 
charge. 

‘*Miss Rockford, Pentire Terrace, 
Polhampton. Please do not come 
to-morrow ; am called away; letter 
follows. Warnett.” 

He handed this composition across 
the counter, but the middle phrase 
struck him as unfair. 
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It was a lie, pure and simple; and, 
seeing all must come out, a useless lie. 

“Hold on a moment,” he said ; and 
crushing the form into his pocket, 
wrote out another telegram containing 
three words less. 

‘** Always save where you can, my 
lad!” 

«With this uneasy attempt at jocu- 
larity, he laid down sixpence and a 
penny upon the counter and went out. 

His mother was at her door looking 
for him. 

‘“* Ah, I’m a bit late to-day,” he said, 
as he entered after stabling his nag. 
‘“My, that smells good!” 

He took the old woman by the 
shoulders and kissed her almost bois- 
terously. 

Then he sat down to the savoury 
stew, which her loving care had kept 
hot for him, pausing now and again 
between mouthfuls to offer a remark. 

The old lady watched him covertly ; 
mothers are not to be deceived. Some- 
thing had happened which pleased him. 
It was long since she had seen him so 
like himself. Involuntarily she burst 
out :— 

‘* Why, what’s got ’ee to-day, Jim ? ” 
And when he would have denied, she 
continued: ‘“‘ Ah, don’t tell me; I’m 
not your mother for nothin’, Jim; 
there’s some’at pleases ’ee.”’ 

““ Let be a day or tii, mother,” he 
said, ‘and don’t get asking questions ; 
if there’s giid news, yii'll be the first to 
hear it.” 

Next morning Captain Jim was out 
early, taking the track to the quarries ; 
and as he went he looked about him 
apprehensively, as though expecting, 
yet dreading to meet anyone he knew. 
But not one person came his way; it 
was Sunday, and folk were bound in 
other directions. 

' Before him, as he gained the cliffs, 
stretched the jagged outline of that 
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beautiful, savage western coast, its 
bluffs and headlands and outlying 
rocks now lighted with pale wintry 
sunshine, now sinister in the shadows of 
passing clouds. 

But Captain Jim took in nothing of 
this, for he walked deep in thought, his 
brows gathered into a frown. Arrived 
at his office door under the cliff slope, 
he glanced round hurriedly. Then 
entering, he locked himself in. Op- 
posite his desk was a small window, 
furnished with a dingy blind, seldom 
required to fulfil its purpose, but to- 
day it was let down, and in this 
twilight seclusion Captain Jim seated 
himself on his high office stool, and 
solemnly placed before himself pen 
and paper, and the shabby dictionary 
close at his right hand, without whose 


guidance he never trusted himself far 


on paper. Inspiration seemed hard 
to woo. The pucker between his 
brows intensified as he sat there run- 
ning his fingers through his hair, or 
passing them with a scratchy sound. 
over the stubble on his chin. 

Suddenly his pen took a header into 
the inkpot, and moved across the sheet 
of paper with encouraging celerity. 

‘“ My dear Miss Rockford.” 

So far so good, but then the pen took 
an unreasonably long rest ; and the sun 
had long passed his low meridian before 
the evolution of the following compo- 
sition reached painful accomplishment. 
‘‘My DEAR MIss ROcCKFoRD,— 

‘* For thus I must henceforth address 
you, having deeply considered the 
matter, I feel it best to give you back 
your liberty and ask for mine. 

“T have tried to do my duty as a 
lover, but I feel I am not the man to 
make you as happy as you deserve, 
and (perhaps it’s because I’ve got set 
in my ways like) I’d rather stay as 
I am. 

‘* Marriage is a serious thing; there 
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is no going back, and, better a little 
unpleasantness now, than a lifetime of 
misery. 

‘*“And so I hope you will accept my 
resolution (which is quite unalterable) 
in the spirit it is made. 

‘And, seeing people wl talk, I 
think it would make things pleasanter 
for you to give out as this breaking-off 
is your doing; I’m sure I’m quite 
agreeable to this, and shall never say a 
word to contradict it. An early reply 
will much oblige, 

“ Your friend and well wisher, 

** JAMES WARNETT. 

*P.S.—You will oblige by keeping 
the ring, etc., to show there is no ill- 
feeling.” 

Over and over again he scanned each 
phrase, altering here and there; then 
he whispered the whole aloud, nodding 
approval at what seemed to him the 
salient touches. 

Having produced a fair copy, and 
gloated over it lingeringly, he finally 
persuaded himself to fold, seal and 
address it. Then he applied a lighted 
match to the rough draft and carefully 
watched it consume into black ash. 

Being fearful to submit the precious 
document (charter of his freedom) to 
the prying eyes of the St. Morth post- 
master, Captain Jim tramped a long 
three miles westwards to Port St. 


Jacob, and slid it surreptitiously into 
the slit outside the post office. 

And as he strode along with the boom 
of the sea in his ears, and the salt wind 
blowing freshly about his heated fore- 
head, it was as though a mountain of 
trouble had rolled from his heart. 

Lest it should be rashly concluded 
that Miss Rockford’s ‘‘ best friend * had 
the laugh of her after all, it remains to 
be told that Captain Jim’s backward- 
ness made the Rev. Theophilus Tozer’s 
opportunity, and that, not so much 
later than the original fixture, there 
was a wedding from Mrs. Rockford’s 
house in Pentire Terrace. 

The great blessing was that Mrs. 
Rockford had not given in to her neigh- 
bour, Mrs. Gilpin, as to the marking 
of Pollie’s trousseau previous to the 
wedding. 

‘““1’?d mark the things and ha’ done 
with it,” had said Mrs. Gilpin. 

But Mrs. Rockford had always held 
this to be an unlucky, if not an in- 
decorous thing to do, and events had 
justified her. 

Belle View Villa, with its palatial 
appointments, is waiting for a tenant, 
and is something of a white elephant 
to its owner. But then, as_ he 


says :— 
‘‘ The experience we don’t have to 
pay for isn’t often of much account.” 


on the little pile of magazines 

with a force that made every 

piece of crockery in the shelter 
shake. 

“T want ter know,” he announced, 
‘“wot’s agoin’ to be done about it— 
and perticlerly wot’s agoin’ to be done 
to this scribblin’ blatherskite Yarcott 
wot come ’ere as a pal and then went 
and wrote about it in a_bloomin’ 
book.” 

“Ear, “ear,” said Ginger Bates. 

‘“Ah!” said Bill Jones. 

Pinch said nothing, but his face 
went even a deeper colour, and his 
eyes positively bulged out with indig- 
nation as his thoughts rested on one 
or two items: that might have been 
suppressed by any writer with a sense 
of decency greater than his passion 
for detail. 

‘* Look ’ere,’”’ said Tom the attendant. 
“T’ve bin dragged into this by the 
blighter; some of ’is remarks about 
my coffee wuz simply brutal; so 


Pres: banged his hand down 


, 
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p’raps yer'll let me ’ave a say. Wot 
I sugges’ is this—make a_ bloomin’ 
meetin’ ’ere, an’ now; let ol’ Pinch 
be chairman, and ’ave the matter 
cleared up.” 

It was an idea that appealed to 
them with great effect, and the pro- 
posal was carried. 

Pinch, with a wonderfully conceived 
sense of dignity, rose. 

““Mates,” said he, ‘I ain’t never 
’ad such an honour as this, not before. 
Yer do me proud. As chairman 0’ 
this ’ere meetin’, lemme run over the 
course fer yer. It wuz on Saturday 
mornin’ I picked ’im up at Ludgate 
"Ill, and druv’ ’im ter Charin’ Cross. 
"E gimmee eighteenpence, an’ ’e looks 
at me an’ ’e ses, ses ’e, ‘ You’re old 
Pinch, ain’t yer?’ 

‘““*Yus,’ I ses, an’ ’ad a good look 
at ’im. I’d never clapped my peepers 
on ’im afore. 

‘*«?’OQw’s Potty ?’ ses ’e, ‘an’ Ginger, 
an’ Bill Jones ?’ 

‘** Look ’ere,’ ses I, ‘ wot’s yer little 
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game? Yer don’t work no changes 
on me, yer know.’ 

‘<* An’ the man wot makes the bad 
corfee?’ ses ’e. That’s you, Tom.” 

Tom gulped down a protest. 

‘‘* You think yo’re very smart,’ ses I. 
‘What d’ yer know about me an’ Potty 
an’ Ginger Bates ?’ 

““*«Qw’s the missis ?’ ses ’e, grinnin’ 
like a tom cat? 

“« Tj] punch yer on the nose,’ ses I, 
‘if yer don’t look out.’ 

“<Tt’s all right,’ ses ’e, an’ tol’ me 
we wuz all in these ’ere magazines.” 

He pointed a contemptuous finger at 
the inoffensive IDLERS. 

““Wery good,’ he went on. “ We 
buy ’em, an’ wot do we find? “Ea 
bin an’ gone an’ libelled us somethin’ 
fearful!” 

“Far, ear,” said the attentive and 
admiring audience. 

Pinch cleared his throat. 

‘Give us a drink o’ coffee, Tom. 
Thankee.” 

He sipped, doubtfully. 

“°F wuz right about one thing, this 
writer chap. Yore coffee is simply 
rotten, Tom.” 

Tom sighed. Custom had rendered 
him comparatively oblivious to com- 
plaint. 

The old man continued, with renewed 
vigour. 

“Wot do we find, I say? Why, ’e 
makes us all bloomin’ liars. ’E ses 
my face is purple, ’cause I ’appen to 
"ave a’ealthy colour. Because I ain’t 
so young as I was, ’e ses I waddle. 
Some o’ the stories I told while ’e wuz 
‘ere, which are as true as true, ’e prints 
as if they wuz all lies. °E makes out 
as I’m old, when I’m still young 
enough to ‘soc’ ’im in the eye next 
time I sees ’im. An’ now, I put it 
ter you: wot’s to be done?” 

“Yus, but that ain’t ’alf,” said 
Potty. ‘“’E makes out that I’m a 


gormandiser, jus’ becoz I’ve got a 
appetite wot ’e’d give quids ter ’ave. 
Wot if I did eat a poun’ an’ a ’alf o’ 
steak once when ’e wuz ’ere, that don’t 
mean ter say that I allus ’ave it—lI 
wish I could.” 

“The question is,” said Ginger, 
“‘wot’s agoin’ ter be done about it? 
Yer know my young Jimmy, the seven 
year one. Well, ’e’s at school, an’ 
they teaches *im somethin’ they call 


"istory. Lot o’ rot, I call it. All 
about the birthdays o’ kings an’ 
queens, wot’s dead ages ago. Well, 


’e ses ’istory makes out that in them 
times, people used to get anyone wot 
offended ’em, an’ rope ’em up to four 
wallopin’ big cart ’orses, an’ start ’em 
pullin’ four ways at once. The results 
wuz very satisfactory, I believe.” 

“Tve ’eard about that,’ said Bill 
Jones, thoughtfully. ‘“‘ They call ’em 
the good ol’ times, an’ I reckon they 
wuz too. Rather!” 

‘““Wot’s the good?” said Potty. 
“We ain’t got no cart ’osses.”’ 

‘“ We've got cabs,” rejoined Ginger, 
with a shudder, producing malevolence 
in his voice. 

There was silence for a short time. 
Four minds, focussing rays upon a 
conception of a victim and a great 
vengeance, charged the atmosphere 
with wonderful potentialities. Every- 
body present felt that the next instant 
would produce some brilliant idea ; 
there was a feeling of tension, best 
described as ‘‘ almost, but not quite,” 
not uncommon. 

Potty broke the silence. 

“‘Let’s ’ave somethin’ easier,” said 
he, and they came out of their dreams. 

‘*A couple o’ good bull-dogs ought 
to answer the purpose pretty well,” 
suggested Bill Jones, and their eyes 
turned towards him. 

“Nice big savage bull-dogs,” he 
added persuasively, ‘‘ ’alf starved.” 
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“* Bull -dogs!”’ 
said old Pinch, 
clearing his 
throat. ‘* Well, 
d’yer know, that 
reminds me of a 
time when I once 
got nearly killed 
by a bull.” 

He paused, 
awaiting an invi- 
tation to proceed. 
His pals evinced 
no interest, and 
he stared fixedly 
at Tom. 

“Ow wuz 
that?” politely 
inquired that 
gentleman, un- 
able to withstand 
the challenge. 

“Why, it wuz 
when I wuz a 
youngster,” said 
theold man. “I 
wuz down in the 
country, stayin’ 
with my Aunt 
Susan. Wery nice 
woman. She 
married the 
under - gardener 
at the Dook’s 
down there. 
Well, I wuz about 
fifteen year old, 
an’ a bit thin fer 
my age, I s’pose ; 
an’ one day [| 
went out awalk- 
in’, an’ presently 
I sees some 
apples on a few 
trees, in the 


middle: of a field, so I ses ‘’ullo,’ 
an’ ’opped over the fence. | 
wuz first-rate apples. I ate as many 


AN INDIGNATION MELTING 


 you'RE OLD PINCH, AIN'T YER?” 


as I could, an’ filled my pockets. 
Well, I clum down the tree I wuz on, 
backwards. See? An’ when I looks 
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roun’ there wuz a terrific big black 
bull ten yards away starin’ at me, an’ 
breathin’ smoke an’ fire. ’E’ ad the 
longest, sharpest lookin’ ’orns I ever 
seed on a bull, afore or since. ’E put 
is ’ead down an’ come at me, where I[ 
wuz standin’, parrerlysed wi’ fright, an’ 
the nex’ thing I knowed, I wuz squeezed 
up between ’is fore’ead an’ the tree, 
an’ ’is ’orns wuz stuck right bang 


through the tree one each side 0’ 
me.”’ 

He paused. They were staring at 
him wildly now. He puffed at his 
pipe, and ordered two hard-boiled 
eggs. 

“P’r’aps,” said Potty, sepulchrally, 
‘you'll tell us ’ow it is you ain’t still 
stuck there ?” 

“Oh!” said the old man, mildly 
surprised. ‘I just climbed up over ’is 
’ead an’ back, an’ went ’ome.” 

“ Look ’ere,” said Bill Jones, “* I’d 
be one o’ the last ter go back on a 
pal, an’ I don’t approve a bit o’ wot 
this Yarcott’s done, but when ’e ses 
yore the bigges’ liar ’e ever met, 
Pinch, I’m sayin’ ’e’s about right.” 

Potty nodded a vigorous assent. 

Ginger Bates opened his mouth. 

‘“°Tain’t often I ses much,”’ he re- 
marked. ‘“ An’ I do think this writer 
bloke needn’t ’ave bin so free an’ easy 
with ’is Ginger here an’ Ginger there, 
but I reckon ’e’s got ol’ Pinch down to 
a air.” 

‘“ Only thing [ve got agin’ ’im is ’is 
remarks about my coffee,” said Tom. 
‘Other ways I guess ’e ain’t far out in 
wot ’e ses.” 

Pinch had subsided into an inert 
figure of gaping incredulity. Potty 
again voiced his sentiments. 

‘Lyin’ is a bad ’abit,a ’abit that 
everybody ought to put a stop to, an’ 
I reckon the bes’ thing we can do is ter 
pass a vote o’ thanks ter Mr. Yarcott 
fer ’is very kind services in showin’ 
Ol’ Pinch up as wot ’e is, an’ lettin’ 
the public know wot ’orrible lies ’is 
pals ’as ter listen to.”’ 

‘“T second that,” said Ginger. 

‘* An’ I,”’ said Bill Jones, “ carry it 
unanimously.” 


I. 


Billy sat on the warm grass 

down by the broken sundial, 

and wondered how it was. He 
watched a browny little grasshopper 
mournfully ; he eyed the coquettish 
fluttering of a tiny blue butterfly with 
lackadaisical gaze. Polly picked her 
way across the grass to him in her 
supercilious way, walking as if verily 
the sweet grass were dirt beneath her 
dainty feet. She came close and 
studied his serious face with her great 
amber eyes, she sat down and lifted a 
finicky paw to wash her brow, which 
was ornamented with a beautiful white 
patch. It was evident that Polly must 
have, at some time or other, looked 
into a mirror, for she knew the exact 
spot of that patch; it was her chief 
aim in life to dazzle all beholders with 
the whiteness of it. Polly was a fairly 
old cat now—middle-aged would per- 
haps be a better term~—and she had 
had several families in her time, but 
the story went that she was a very 
up-to-date mother, and _ objected 


| had been a long day somehow. 
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strongly to the ties and cares of family 
life; she neglected her kittens, one 
and all, till amongst four others, there 
arrived a tiny tabby with a beautiful 
white patch adorning his brow. He 
was the first and last of her offspring 
to reproduce that patch, and—so the 
story goes—she became a_ devoted 
mother to that kitten; she spent 
nearly all her time licking that patch’; 
she would not allow him out of her 
sight ; she fussed over him, spoilt him, 
so that when he had attained the age of 
twelve months he turned out a bad 
character; he stole, he poached, 
and, finally, he disappeared. So 
now poor Polly washed only her own 
patch. 

Billy had heard the story of the bad 
son, and Billy said now :— 

“Go and find Tobias, Polly!” He 
said it crossly, because the day had 
been so long, and he laughed when 
Polly got up, and walked away with 
dignified vexation. 

He watched her pick her way over 
the grass, and curl herself up by the 
sundial, and go to sleep with her back 
turned disdainfully on him. Then he 
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went back to wondering why the day 
had been such a long one. 

Aunt Primrose had a bad headache, 
and was lying down. 

' Perhaps that was it. 

He had promised her that he would 
be awful good. 

‘Perhaps that was it. 

It does make a day long when you 
have to keep remembering all the time 
that you’ve promised to be awful good. 
There’s no fun at all in a day like that. 
Just when there’s going to be a bit of 
fun, you have to remember that “ ole 
promish.” Billy had remembered it 
just when he was going to seize a few 
of the silver spoons and forks that 
John was cleaning. It had been such 
a beautiful opportunity. John was 
always so careful when he was cleaning 
the silver. He always went, first of all, 
to the kitchen door and looked out into 
the garden in case tramps might be 
lurking on the lawn; then he closed 
the door and locked it; then he shut 
the window and locked that. Then he 
got out the plate basket and his list, 
and gravely counted the spoons, forks, 
the salt cellars, sugar basin, milk jug, 
down to the lid of the pepper-caster. 
Then he prepared to clean them. 
Sometimes Martha scoffed—‘ There’s 
no thieves about here,” she would say, 
“and this kitchen’s enough to roast 
an ox, what with the door and window 
being shut.” 

But John was imperturbable: he 
responded with a proverb. John had 
proverbs to suit most occasions. This 
time he quoted the one about shutting 
the stable door after the horse was 
stolen. John possessed all the old 
family retainer’s veneration for the 
silver that has been in the family for 
generations. There was nothing of the 
*‘odd-job-man’s ”’ carelessness about 
John. He loved his silver down to the 
very lid of the pepper-caster. But on 


that morning—afterwards, in an im- 
mature but very bitter manner, Billy 
moralised to himself on the irony of 
fate, for when had John been, or would 
John again, be so forgetful as to leave 
that window open? Not till Martha 
scalded her hand again, and probably 
not even then. For that was how it 
was. John had looked round the 
garden. From the roof of the tool 
shed Billy had watched him; then 
John had closed and locked the door, 
and had been making his way to the 
window when Martha had scalded her 
hand and screamed. In the agitation 
consequent on the upset of his con- 
jugal feelings, John had _ forgotten 
the window. He _ had fetched the 
basket and put it down on the 
table. He had left it there in an- 
swer to a call from Miss Agatha. And 
Billy, looking in at the window, could 
have stretched forth his hand and 
rioted in the plate basket. His fingers 
had been on the very handle of a 
table-spoon when that promise of his 
had flashed across his mind. It was 
enough to make a misanthrope of a 
man for ever. Billy had left the win- 
dow in a bitter frame of mind. In 
that flash of time as his fingers had 
touched the handle of the table-spoon, 
he had foreseen John’s wild rush to the 
doors, he had foreheard John’s agitated 
cry of “ Thieves! Police! Burglars!” 

He had wandered moodily down the 
sunny paths of the garden; he had 
stood and watched the bees humming 
unavailingly about the closed and 
drooping flowers of the tobacco plants. 
Slowly a righteous indignation had 
arisen within him and had chased awav 
the bitter memory of the foregone 
opportunity connected with the silver. 

It was so awful mean, he thought. 
the way the tobacco plants only opened 
at night when all the bees were asleep. 
It was just so the bees could never get 
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a bit of their honey, he was quite sure 
it was. A sparkle lit his eye : he would 
split all the flowers open, and then the 
bees could get in and take as much 
honey as they wanted. He took a 
step forward—and then—and then 
that “ole promish” started up again 
and confronted him, grim and _ un- 
relenting. In _ Billy’s simple code 
there was no getting round a promise. 
A promise was 
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little girls and boys in the big book 
ever wanted more than one helping of 
anything, even to see if they could 
mount the cherry stones up to a 
hundred. 

He had not been out all that day. 
In the morning his aunts, all except 
the one with a headache, had been very 
busy working for a bazaar. 

So in the afternoon Billy sat on the 
warm grass 


a thing that : ' down by the 
had got to be Ah broken —sun- 
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a day so three aunts 
crowded with had gone to a 
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they lurked 
everywhere, in 
the most in- 
nocent-looking 
and unex- 
pected places. 
Billy was 
wearied out 
with fighting 
them. More- 
over, he felt ill 
at ease in his role of a good little 
boy: he had an uneasy sort of 
feeling that he was growing like the 
good little girls and boys in the big 
book his father had loved when he 
was his age. He would not have been 
very surprised, so pessimistical did he 
grow, to find long golden curls sprouting 
from his head. At dinner he felt it 
was quite rude of him to want a second 
helping of cherry tart. None of the 


‘THERE HE STOPPED AND PRESSED HIS EAR TO THE PANFL. NO 
SOUND CAME FROM WITHIN,” 


Miss Agatha 
had not gone 
because — she 
wanted to stay 
with Miss 
Primrose. 
Billy sighed 
loudly. His 
eye sought the 
little green 
gate that glim- 
mered temptingly between the beds 
of marigolds and nasturtiums. He 
couldn’t help looking that way, 
because, with the sun shining on them 
like that those beds of marigolds 
and nasturtiums were simply a blaze 
of colour—a glorious, hot, summer 
blaze of yellows and reds and browns 
and creams and pinks—that just 
made you look that way. 

Perhaps Aunt Primrose was better 
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now ? He’d just go and see. Some- 
how Billy wanted to turn his back on 
those beds of marigolds and nastur- 
tiums, between which the little green 
gate peeped so prettily. He felt more 
comfortable when he had done it; he 
trotted into the house, and up the wide 
old shallow stairs to Miss Primrose’s 
door. There he stopped and pressed 
his ear to the panel. No sound came 
from within. Billy sighed a very big 
sigh. He stood in the quiet corridor 
and pondered. It was very still there 
in the dim light; at the end of the 
corridor it wasn’t dim; a shaft of 
sunlight, brilliant, radiant, fell through 
the narrow tall window, hke a wonderful 
gold ladder. Away in the distance— 
miles and miles away, Billy was sure— 
Martha clinked a pail. Then all was 
still again. There was no other sound. 
Somehow it felt like church: not 
Sunday church, but empty church on 
a weekday. Billy stood very still. 
He wanted to play “ Bears ”’—quite 
suddenly he wanted it so badly that 
he turned to open Aunt Primrose’s 
door. He never played it with anyone 
but mother and Aunt Primrose. It 
was generally a bed game, but now— 
anyhow, Aunt Primrose was in bed. 
P’r’aps she’d feel well enough to play 
it now; he’d just peep in. He stood 
hesitating. It was very silent, so silent 
Billy could hear quite plainly a man’s 
deep voice saying :— 

“Don’t worry your mother to-day, 
old chap, just leave her alone. When 
a woman’s got a headache, Billy, she 
just wants to be left alone.” Dad had 
said that. He wanted to play “ Bears ” 
worse than ever. His eyes stared long- 
ingly at the closed door. He didn’t 
believe Aunt Primrose was in there ; he 
didn’t believe Aunt Agatha was down- 
stairs, or Marthagor John—there was 
no one anywhere but himself. It was 
a very big world—awful big—he’d 


never known it was so big before. 
Suddenly he turned and ran down the 
stairs; he ran so fast that he stumbled 
and almost fell. The drawing-room 
door was ajar: he ran straight in, 
pushing it gpen with his shoulder. At 
the further end Miss Agatha sat read- 
ing ; she sat upright in the quaint, old, 
straight-backed chair. 

Billy ran at her. 

“Aunt Aggythar—can you—play 
‘Bears’ ?”’ His voice was breathless, 
a desperate little hand clutched her 
arm. “Can you, Aunt Aggythar ?” 

Miss Agatha put down her book and 
looked at him. 

‘““T daresay I could if you told me 
how, Billy,” she said gently. 

For a moment Billy had that look as 
if he were chewing a jujube; then he 
stood close beside her chair and said 
nothing. 

Miss Agatha put out her hand and 
stroked his cropped head. For once 
Billy did not jerk his head away ; he 
stood quite still. Then he spoke. 
‘* Td sooner go for a walk,” he said. 

‘** Well, dear, I’m afraid a 

“Do come, Aunt Aggythar! ” 

“Pll play ‘ Bears,’ Billy,” she sug- 
gested. 

A queer little spot of red colour 
flamed in Billy’s cheeks. 

‘““I—I don’t want to play ‘ Bears’ 
—I—I never did want to, really—’cept 
praps for nearly a quarter of a 
second.” He added the last words 
with an air of unwilling honesty. 

‘Well, would you like a book——” 

“No, Aunt Aggythar!” With 
startling energy Billy interrupted her. 

He stood, digging a brown finger into 
the carving on the arm of the chair. 

‘“T jus’ want you to come for a walk, 
Aunt Aggythar,” he said pathetically. 

Miss Agatha hesitated. 

“There is Aunt Primrose, you see, 
Billy.” 
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‘““ BILLY S NOISES TO URGE THE DONKEY ON WERE TRULY PROFESSIONAL.’ 


““She’s ever so fast ’sleep, Aunt 
Aggythar,” he assured her earnestly. 
‘* T listened outside her door, and she 
never moved the tiniest bit—she didn’t, 
really! It was awful quiet,” he added 
with a funny little glance round the 
room; “it was most as if there was 
nobody nor nuffin in the world but me.” 

Miss Agatha stroked his head again. 

“She is asleep,” she murmured ; 
**she will probably have a long sleep 
and wake with the pain gone. She 
was very bad this morning, Billy,” 
she said, ‘‘ and she couldn’t sleep last 
night. I took her up a cup of tea 
when your aunts had gone this after- 
noon, and then she settled down and 
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went to sleep. So—I do not think it 
could matter : 

“Come ‘long, Aunt Aggythar! Will 
we pick her some honeysuckool ? ” 

Billy’s face was ecstatic. 

“Yes, Billy.” Miss Agatha stood up. 
‘** Billy, how would you like to have 
Betsy and the cart ? ” 

‘“ Tremenjous, Aunt Aggythar ! May 
I. drive?” 

“Some of the time. And we’ll drive 
into Hayborough. I want to speak to 
the laundress.”’ 

“ Aren’t you a brick, Aunt Aggy- 
thar?” 

Miss Agatha had never been called 
a brick before. She pondered the 
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advisability of informing Billy of the 
disrespectfulness of the term. Billy’s 
father would never have used the ex- 
pression. Billy’s father would have 
remarked suitably that she was very 
kind. 

““Come ‘long, 
Billy adjured her. 

Miss Agatha went along meekly. 
She told John that they were going to 
drive into Hayborough. 

** Betsy will not mind, I think, John ; 
she hasn’t been out since the day before 
yesterday.” 

John shook his head doubtfully. 

“She never cares about going out 
in the afternoon, Miss; but it can’t 
be helped.” 

Billy’s face glowed. 

“Tf she’s cross p’r’aps she'll run 
’way with us! Come “long, Aunt 
Aggythar !” 

They set out presently. Betsy looked 
distinctly sulky, but responded to Miss 
Agatha’s endearing chirrups to the 
extent of starting off at a dignified 
walk. 

“We shall be back before five 
o'clock,” Miss Agatha said to John, 
‘and tell Martha to go up every half- 
hour and listen outside Miss Primrose’s 
door. If she hears her move she s 

“Why, bless you, Miss Agatha, are 
you forgettin’ I’ve nursed her through 
these headaches ever since she was so 
high ?”’ interposed Martha’s comfort- 
able voice. Her hand indicated that 
Miss Primrose’s neuralgic headaches 
must have begun when Miss Primrose 
was very young indeed 

“Aunt Aggythar, may I drive?” 
Billy urged when they had started. 
With much misgiving and many ad- 
monitions—which admonitions were 
scorned by Billy with the terse remark, 
‘““Why, I’ve driven the mare in the 
dogcart ! ’»—she handed over the reins. 

Billy’s grip of them was truly pro- 


Aunt Aggythar!” 


fessional. Billy’s noises to urge the 
donkey on, equally so, but after an ex- 
hausting show of professional dignity, 
Billy capitulated. 

‘Aunt Aggythar, would you mind ~ 
jus’ runnin’ ‘Jong in front of her holdin’ 
out one of the carrots?’’ he asked 
earnestly. 

They had packed three carrots in the 
cart in case Betsy turned faint, or 
perhaps obstinate. 

“T couldn’t, Billy!” 

‘“Couldn’t you, really ? ” he sighed. 
‘*T did want to be drivin’ her when she 
began toy go. Never mind, J will. 
You take the reins, Aunt Aggythar, 
and I'll run ‘long, and dangool the 
carrot 

Miss Agatha waved aside the reins 
with an agitated hand. 

‘*No, no, Billy ; you would get run 
over!” 

The exigency of the case raised Billy 
to the heights of sarcasm. 

“I should think it would be awful 
dang’rous to get within a mile of her 
hoofs!” he said. 


‘Yes, dear, it would; sometimes 
she kicks, you know.” 
Billy glanced at her, and _ said 


nothing. 

Presently he suggested: “ Don’t you 
think it would be a good way for me 
to get out and you wait here, and I'd 
run ever so far ‘long the road and lay 
the carrot on the hedge, and then I'd 
come back, and she’d gallop ‘long 
after it—she’d smell it, you see. We” 
—his voice rising to enthusiasm— 
“could do that over and over ’gain, 
you see?” 

* But the carrots would not last out, 
Billy. There are only three, you 
know.” 

Billy’s eyes opened wide. 

‘* But you wouldn’t let her Aave them, 
Aunt Aggythar! [Id use the same one 
over and over again!” 
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‘*T think that would be cruel, Billy.” 

He sighed. 
whip’s cruel, too ? ” 

“Yes, and it does no good.” 

But at that moment Betsy, perhaps 
overcome with shame, perhaps reason- 
ing that the sooner she got to Hay- 
borough the sooner she would start 
back for home, broke into quite an 
hilarious trot. 

‘“‘ There,” Miss Agatha said, “‘ that’s 
your driving, Billy!” 

Billy clucked his tongue against the 
roof of his mouth, and beamed at Miss 
Agatha in between whiles. One of 
Miss Agatha’s tenets on the upbringing 
of children, by the way, was that they 
should never be flattered, and only 
praised very judiciously on rare occa- 
sions, when they were, in some very 
special manner, particularly deserving 
of it. They drove on along the sunny, 
dusty road with frequent stoppages, 
when Billy would clamber from the 
cart, and tear his hands and clothes in 
the brambles, while he gathered honey- 
suckle for Miss Primrose. When they 
passed Mrs. Dobson’s, who kept “ the 
shop”? of Hayborough, Miss Agatha 
suggested a glass of milk to him. 

‘“‘T’d like a bottool of gingerbeer,”’ 
Billy responded. 

Miss Agatha eyed him anxiously. 

‘* Are you very hot, Billy ? It’s bad, 
dangerous stuff——” 

‘Do let me, Aunt Aggythar! I 
won’t gulp it, I'll drink it awful slow.” 

Miss Agatha gave in. She disap- 
proved strongly of gingerbeer, but 
somehow—well, the roads were fragrant 
that afternoon with the scent of the 
warm honeysuckle and the grass and 
the hedges, and Billy sat very close— 
his brown knees touched her if she sat 
a little forward—and Billy, with his 
dark eyes on her face, had beamed 


several times, and asked if it wasn’t 


jolly. “And.” decided Miss Agatha, 


“And you think the © 
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‘“‘T will give him a glass of that herb 
mixture when we get home to stay all 
ill-effects.” 

When Billy, refreshed, clambered 
back into the cart he looked gravely 
into Miss Agatha’s face. 

““T never knew ’fore how awful nice 
you was, Aunt Aggythar,’” he said 
earnestly. 

And Miss Agatha made no remark 
anent his bad grammar. 

‘* Perhaps it will not be necessary to 
give him the herb mixture,” she 
thought. 


II. 


Anthony Seldon looked up the road 
that led straightly and quickly to Mrs. 
Ward’s house. He had a difficult task 
before him—the writing of a sermon 
that should not be a poem on pale 
gleaming hair, or soft shining eyes— 
and he knew he ought to go in and 
start at it now. He had been striving 
all that day to compose a sermon in 
his mind that should not be a poem on 
that sort of thing, but hitherto he had 
failed utterly. 

He turned deliberately and took the 
road to the left. Certainly it led in 
time to Mrs. Ward’s, but it went a 
good way out of the way first. It 
happened to lead past the Rose Cottage. 
In the still summer’s evening the Rose 
Cottage lay, very sweet and fragrant, 
midst its roses. Anthony Seldon’s 
step quickened as he drew near. 
Amongst the roses a slim figure stood 
looking out over the gate. The even- 
ing sun shone on the pale gleaming 
hair, it shone on the long grey folds of 
a charming gown. At his approach 
Miss Primrose turned to him, and he 
saw the soft shining eyes that would 
put themselves into poems and rout 
his sermon. Only now it was worse 
than ever, for there was a relief, a 
gladness in them. 
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““Oh, Mr. Seldon, I suppose you 
haven’t seen my sister and Billy 
anywhere ? ” 

He wondered why it was that her 
eyes seemed darker than usual, till he 
saw that it was because there was a 
soft pallor in her face. 

“I beg your pardon. No, I haven’t,” 
he said hastily. 

** It is six o’clock,” she said; “ they 
started for Hayborough at half-past 
three. They meant to be back before 
five——” 

“Are they walking ? ” 

““No, driving Betsy.” 

Anthony smiled and Miss Primrose 
smiled too. 

“It’s not much quicker,” he said. 

‘“No. But—you see, my sister is 
very particular about time-keeping, and 
she told John we would have tea at 
five. She never is late for anything. 
And I know she would be specially 
particular to-day, because—tea was 
put off half an hour because of me—I 
had a headache, and my sister wanted 
me to have a long sleep——’”’ 

“Is your head better now ? ” 

“Oh, yes, thank you.” 

“Ti tell you what Ill do, Miss 
Anstruther, [ll walk into Hayborough, 
and see if I can find out anything.” 

‘*Oh, no, really I did not mean to 
trouble you like that——” 

‘“Tt’s no trouble at all. But you go 
in and sit down, won’t you? And 
you won't worry, will you ? ” 

‘*T know it must seem silly to you, 
but once, months ago, Betsy started 
kicking one day, and she upset that cart, 
and even from alittle governess cart one 
can get anasty fall. One of my sisters 
was rather badly knocked about 

‘“*T don’t think it’s silly at all, but I 
won’t go unless you promise to go in 
and lie or sit down.” 

She smiled a little at that. 
glanced up suddenly into his face. 


She 
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‘*T shall come too,” she said. 
For a minute Anthony was silent. 
Then he looked straight out over her 


‘head ; but that pale gleam got into his 


eyes even then, and he said firmly :— 
** Pardon, you will not. There isab- 
solutely no necessity for you to come.” 
‘*T want to. I should lke a walk, 
anyway. It was only neuralgia, and 


it has gone. I would so much rather 
come than wait here.” 
6¢ But 33 


She turned and went swiftly up the 
path, between the roses and carnations. 
She looked back at him demurely. 

“You need not wait if you dis 
approve,” she suggested. 

‘*T do disapprove most heartily, but 
I shall wait,” he said. 

She was only about two minutes, and 
when she came back down the path 
between the roses and carnations, she 
had put on a large black hat, and 
beneath it that gleam was worse than 
before. Anthony had a strong con- 
viction that it would drive his sermon 
further away than ever, but he did 
not look very unhappy over the 
prospect. 

‘*Somehow,” Miss Primrose said, 
‘“T don’t feel as if anything bad has 
happened now. I did before.” 

‘“What a glorious evening it is!” 
Anthony ejaculated joyfully. 

Miss Primrose looked out over the 
peaceful landscape where the shadows 
were lengthening, and the quiet of even- 
ing deepening. Suddenly she smiled. 

‘““T asked old Silas Tobb one day if 
an evening like this didn’t make him 
feel what a beautiful world it was, and 
what a pity to spoil everything by 
being so weak. And he said, with 
the tears in his eyes :— 

‘“ Ay, it do, Miss; it makes me that 
saad and faint loike looking on so much 
beauty, I have to tadke a drop to keep 
me up.” 
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Her imitation of the country drawl 
was irresistible. The curate laughed. 

“Poor old chap,” he said. “TI 
always think that when a man arrives 
at the dignity of being the village 
example, it’s no wonder he can’t pull 
u ne 
“No; I know what you mean. He 
knows how he is talked about and 
what is expected of him, and it’s always 
easier to do what is expected of one, 
isn’t it?” 

“It’s one of the secrets of the pro- 
fession, Miss Anstruther. Don’t tell, 
but I always pretend I expect great 
things of people. I get middling sort 
of things sometimes then, instead of 
quite little.” | 

“It’s a good way,” she said simply. 

They went on in silence. The air 
was so full of the songs of birds that it 
seemed as if they must be in a hurry 
to go to bed, and were all trilling out 
their evening songs of praise at once. 
A thrush hopped across their path ; 
his bright little eye glanced up at them 
knowingly ; he flew on to a tall twig 
in the hedge and sang a liquid song of 
love to them. 

They stood and listened, then turned 
and walked on. 

** That was kind of him,” Anthony 
said quietly. 

“Yes,” she agreed. 

They did not speak again till they 
came to a stile set back in the hedge 
with wild clematis clambering over it, 
and falling down to the stile at either 
end. It was a veritable bower. 

Anthony stopped. 

“You will rest here, and let me go 
pn, won’t you ?” he suggested gently. 

She shook her head. 

** Tlike walking. The air is beautiful.” 

He went up to the stile. 

“It’s quite as beautiful here,” he 
assured her gravely; “it’s a bower 
specially made for you, and from its 
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window—come and see what a wonder- 
ful view you have from its window, 
will you ?” 

She came to his side and looked out 
between the curtains of wild clematis. 
They were at the top of a hill, and the 
country stretched out and away sloping 
down again on either side. In the 
distance, between groups of trees, 
there was a glimpse of the blue sea. 
Overhead the sky was as blue as that 
glimpse of sea, and flecked here and 
there with little filmy, lacy clouds. 

‘“‘The fairies and gnomes chose the 
best spot for their bower, didn’t they ? ”’ 
Anthony said softly; ‘‘and didn’t 
they work quickly when they saw their 
princess coming up the hill ? ”’ 

‘“'We must go on,” she said. 

‘“Won’t you rest here ? ”’ 

She shook her head. 

He followed her into the road again, 
and they went on to the last corner 
that led into Hayborough village. 

* Surely ?”? Miss Primrose ex- 
claimed, gazing up the road. 

‘Yes, it is,” he agreed; “it’s the 
cart, but—where is the donkey ? ”’ 

They approached it rapidly. It stood, 
smug and shining, with no evidences of 
any catastrophe about it. 

Anthony bit his lp. A vision of 
Billy on the donkey, with Miss Agatha 
riding pillion, rose up before him and 
disturbed him. 

“Do you think Betsy can have been 
hurt somehow, and they unharnessed 
her and took her to Saunderson’s ? ”’ 
Miss Primrose wondered. 

There was a movement beneath the 
hedge, and a shock-headed bumpkin 
peered sleepily up at them. 

“Ah, the guardian of the cart, and 
the possible interpreter of the mystery,” 
Anthony observed. 

He of the shock head rose clumsily 
to his feet, and pulled a stubble of hair 
at Miss Primrose. 
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“He doesn’t look very promising,” 
Anthony sighed ; “ still—here goes!” 

With the first question they elicited 
the fact that a lady had told him to 
take care of the trap. After five 
minutes’ further questioning they had 
elicited no more. Then they desisted 
and held a council of two. 

The interpreter eyed them with 
sleepy suspicion as they talked. 

“He evidently suspects us of an 
intention to walk off with the cart,” 
Anthony observed with a curious 
elation over the little possessive pro- 
noun; ‘if we could only make him 
believe that we are not thinking of 
pocketing it we might worry some 
more information out of him.” He 
rolled the possessive pronouns out in 
deep tones. 

‘““T really believe he has nothing 
more to tell us,” Miss Primrose said, 
and she looked at the cart and she 
looked at the yokel, and then she 
looked at Anthony, and they laughed. 

“It’s very funny,” she said. 

‘“Would Miss Anstruther be likely 
to let Billy ride Betsy?” he asked, 
‘‘with her to accompany him ? ” 

““Oh, no! Why, Betsy would never 
put up with such an indignity!” 

She turned again to the yokel. 

“*Can’t you tell us if the donkey was 
hurt ?”’ she repeated. 

The yokel stared at her drowsily. 

. “Was there a donkey ?”’ Anthony 
suddenly demanded. 

“Noa,” the boy said. 

‘““Good gracious!” Miss Primrose 
ejaculated; “‘ the mystery thickens.” 

“Not at all,” firmly; “it grows 
thin. I begin to see through it. You 
say Miss Anstruther intended to pay a 
visit to the laundress ? Can you tell 
me where the laundress lives ? ”’ 

‘In the first cottage—just round the 
bend there.” 

‘‘ Just so. Miss Anstruther left Billy 


in charge. Billy thought he would 
dearly love a donkey nde——” 

“But that mite could never unhar- 
ness Betsy!” 

“That mite,” observed Anthony 
drily, “ could do most things if he had 
a mind to.” He was gazing at the 
ground as he spoke. ‘“ He was aided 
by a penknife,” he said. ‘* Miss An- 
struther, you behold in me the original 
of that much-resuscitated hero, Sher- 
lock Holmes! Billy did unharmess 
Betsy. He found the task difficult ; 
he used his penknife; he broke the 
blade in halves in his efforts, and inci- 
dentally cut his finger. Then he rode 
off and left the cart as a mute witness 
that once a donkey and a boy and a 
cart had been here. Miss Anstruther 
returned, found Billy and the donkey 
gone, called this gentle custodian, bade 
him guard the cart with his life, and 
went in search of Billy. And all this 
I have evolved from the broken blade 
of a penknife.” 

He bent and picked up the broken 
blade in question. 

** Where can he have got a knife ?” 
Miss Primrose said, “‘ and how do you 
know he cut himself ? ”’ 

He pointed to the shaft of the cart, 
where there was a little red smear. 

‘Oh, I hope it isn’t a bad cut——” 

“It wasn’t bad enough to prevent 
his ride,’”’ he reminded her. 

She pondered. “I believe you are 
right. Poor Billy,” with a sigh. ‘‘ My 
sister will be very angry.” 

Having asked once more, and in 
vain, which way the lady had gone, 
they went on into Hayborough. 

It transpired afterwards (to the 
credit of the yokel) that Miss Agatha 
had gone first one way and then the 
other, thus hopelessly bewildering the 
faithful custodian. They came upon 
her presently, surrounded by a small 
crowd of worrying helpers. Miss 
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** THERE, IN THE MIDDLE OF THE CLOVER FIELD, STOOD BETSY, CALMLY EATING THE CLOVER, AND THERE, 
ON HER BACK, WAS BILLY. 


Agatha was hot, anxious, and entirely 
at a loss. For the moment Anthony 
Seldon, big, strong, sensible, appealed 
to her merely as a man. She even 
took no notice of the fact of his being 
with Miss Primrose. The truth was 


Anthony was that sort of man: he 
looked as if he could help, and at that 
moment that was more important to 
poor Miss Agatha than the tenets he 
happened to hold. 

“Oh!” she ejaculated, “have you 
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seen Billy and the donkey ? I am just 
going back to see if they have returned 
to the cart.” 

They told her he had not done that. 
Then Anthony prepared to rise to the 
occasion. 

‘* Which way,” he asked judiciously, 
“have you already searched, Miss 
Anstruther ? ” 

She explained, and her would-be 
helpers, mostly small boys, stood 
around and gaped. 

““ Roads,” said Anthony thought- 
fully , “‘ you have kept to the roads. 
I will cut across the fields.” He 
glanced down the road. ‘“.I am going 
in at that gate,” he said; “will you 
wait here, Miss Anstruther ? ”’ 

But Miss Agatha preferred to accom- 
pany him; so they went, followed by 
their queue of helpers, along the road 
to the open gate. When they got 
there, they stood still. Anthony hoped 
he looked modest, but honours were 
raining on him so fast that it was rather 
a difficult achievement. 

For there, in the middle of the clover 
field, stood Betsy, calmly eating the 
clover, and there on her back, urging 
her, banging her sides with knees and 
heels, using the long reins as a whip, 
was Billy. 

“Did you see a hair of Betsy’s tail 
on the gate post?’ Miss Primrose 
asked softly. 

He shook his head. 
lash !” 

And then they entered the field. 

Billy looked up. His face was 
glowing, joyous, unabashed. 

“That you, Aunt Aggythar?” he 
called out cheerily. “I’m comin’! 
And I’ve got the biggest bit of honey- 
suckool we’ve found. Could you jus’ 
come and push her ’long from behind, 
old man? Have you been wait 
His eyes fell on Miss Primrose; the 
words died abruptly; a sudden and 


“Only an eye- 


inexpressible change came over him. 
Legs and hands dropped limply, his 
head hung. To the back of Betsy’s 
neck he murmured, “I forgot!” 

““ Billy, I am ashamed of you! Get 
off at once! You will be punished 
severely!” 

Billy slipped to the ground; he 
glanced once and swiftly at Miss 
Primrose, then stared frowningly down 
at his mud-caked shoes. 

“Billy, where have you been? 
You are covered with mud! Oh, what 
a naughty boy you are!” Miss 
Agatha wrung her hands. 

** She chucked me over her head into 
the stream,” Billy explained moodily. 

“Oh, Billy, are you hurt? She 
must have hurt you.” 

Billy recognised the fact that if he 
said “ yes” all would be forgiven him. 

‘“No, [Pm not!” he _ ejaculated 
fiercely, “not a bit!” 

‘* And he cut his finger,” put in Miss 
Primrose softly. 

Billy gulped loudly. 

‘It’s nuffin’! Aren’t we goin’ home, 
Aunt Aggythar ? ” 

“Shall I lead Betsy?” Anthony 
asked. He felt a most uncurate-like 
sympathy for the small, mud-caked 
sinner. 

‘““Thank you,” Miss Agatha said 
stiffly. “ Billy, show me the cut on 
your finger!” 

Billy dragged a hand from his 
knickerbocker pocket, and _ peered 
through the mud on it. Then he 
dragged forth the other hand and 
peered at that. 

‘““T forget which finger it was,” he 
said. ‘‘ Aren’t we going home, Aunt 
Aggythar ? ” 

‘““ Blood poisoning!” Miss Agatha 
whispered distractedly. ‘“* Yes, let us 
hurry !”’ 

Anthony led Betsy, now as meek as 
a lamb, into the road ; he led her along 
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to the cart, harnessed her into it, and 
the helpers and the shock-headed 
guardian stood and looked on. Once 
Billy glanced at Miss Primrose. Miss 
Primrose was looking at him. Billy 
wriggled. “Dont!” he said strenu- 
ously, and turned his back on her. 

Then a fresh difficulty arose. 

“We cannot take Billy into the cart 
like that ! ’ Miss Agatha cried suddenly. 
“*He would ruim the cushions! And 
it is not healthy!” 

“T’ll walk,” Billy volunteered, and 
took a step forward. 

‘“No, no! Billy, stop! 
shall we do?” 

“Let him walk back with Mr. 
Seldon, won’t you?” Miss Primrose 
suggested. 

Miss Agatha shook her head. 

‘‘T want to bathe his hands as soon 
as possible! That cut! He must be 
wrapped up in newspapers ! ”’ she cried. 

A smile went round the circle of 
helpers. Billy saw it. 

“ J—Tl'll fight you all ’nother day!” 
he muttered grimly, and his eye lit 
fiercely for the moment. Then his 
head drooped again; he sighed, and 
stood with most unwonted patience 
waiting. 

‘““ Where can we get newspapers ?” 
asked Miss Agatha. 

. The circle seemed at a loss. 

Anthony volunteered his services. 
With a twinkle in his eye he made his 
way to the “Red Ball.” He was 
offered newspapers, but most of them 
were adorned with brown rings, the 
tell-tale mark of beer glasses. He felt 
sure Miss Agatha would not care for 
such adornments. Finally, after care- 
ful selection, he returned with various 
odd sheets. Determining to put the 
two sheets of an old Pink ’Un for Billy 
to sit on, he approached the cart. But 
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“ Billy and the Dinner Party” 
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Miss Agatha would allow no one but 
herself to wrap Billy up. Anthony, in 
pity on the strangely subdued Billy, 
peremptorily banished the circle of 
helpers. But Billy, red, ashamed, felt 
their eyes on him through the hedges, 
as Miss Agatha wrapped him round, and 
added insult upon insult by pinning 
him up in front. She tucked the sheet 
of the Pink ’Un into his collar, and 
stepped back to survey her work. 

Anthony hoped they would not meet 
the rector on their way; he had done 
his best to insure a decorously retired 
spot for the Psnk ’Un, but his sugges- 
tions had been flouted. So Billy sat 
dejectedly on the irreproachable Church 
News, and was sandwiched rosily in 
the sheets of the Pink ’Un. 

‘““T am sorry we cannot ask you to 
drive with us, Mr. Seldon,” Miss Agatha 
said stiffly, ‘but I am afraid Betsy 
would not be equal——” 

‘“Of course not,” he interposed 
hastily, and his eyes twinkled a little. 
He shook hands. Then he tured to 
Miss Primrose. 

‘* Good-bye,” she said; she smiled. 
‘““Mr. Holmes,” she added softly. 

Anthony bowed and laughed. 

“Good-bye, Billy, old chap——” 
But Betsy had suddenly bethought. 
herself that her head was turned to- 
wards home, and with a playful kick 
of her heels she was off. 

Anthony stood, hat in hand, and 
looked after them. To the last Billy 
shone pink and resplendent; the 
evening sun seemed to take a wicked 
delight in shining brilliantly down upon 
his wrappings. 

Anthony walked on. “ Mr. Holmes,” 
he murmured, “ Mr. Holmes ; good old 
Sherlock Holmes! ” 

Then he smiled. 

‘Billy in the Pink ’Ug/” 


wll appear in the April IDLER. 
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By E. C. GROVES 
Lilustrated by Rose Gardner 


VER my study mantelpiece 

and to the left of it, 

a place of honourable seclu- 

sion, and yet of easy access, 

hangs my pipe-rack. It has twelve 
compartments, and in each compart- 
ment rests a pipe. No! you misjudge 
me. I am not so profligate as that. 
On the contrary, for months at a 
time, I will only smoke one particular 
pipe. It may not be for long. But 
at any rate, for the time being, I am 
true to it. Yes! I know there are 
men, who with tiresome, mechanical 
habit, have a different pipe for each 
day inthe week. But I do not want 
to know them. To take ones pleasures 
in such heartless, calculating fashion 
seems to me to rob it of all sentiment. 
Now, on the extreme right of my 
pipe-rack rests a small and dirty briar. 
And this is the post of honour. It is 
nearest the mantelpiece, and the fire. 
Your eye falls on it most naturally as 
you lounge back in your chair. More- 
over, the pipe that lies there in 
honourable old age has earned its rest. 


So that it is never disturbed. I do 
not think even Mary lifts it to dust it. 

I first saw that pipe, in bashful in- 
conspicuousness, in the narrow window 
of a back-street tobacconist. It was 
not the regulation model. It had not 
that kind of grain that is most 
admired. 

It was just a plain insignificant pipe 
with a plain black vulcanite mouth- 
piece. It was its artless simplicity 
that touched me. It was so plainly 
protesting against the vulgar ticket, 
that was rammed indelicately in its 
bowl, proclaiming its price to the 
curious world. I selected a shilling 
and three loose coppers from my 
pocket. The pipe was mine. 

From the first we suited each other. 
It never seemed to go out unex- 
pectedly. It was as dry as a bone. 
Even in its early: days it was always 
cool. But adventure seemed to follow 
it. On the very second day fate and 
I wrestled for its possession. 

In those days I dwelt in a suburban 
semi-detached, and the back of the 
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“FROM THE FIRST WE SUITED EACH OTHER.” 


building looked out on two adjacent 
plots of grass (I think we called them 
**Jawns’’). These were divided by a 
high fence of open lattice work, and 
at the bottom of this, on either side, 


ran two narrow strips of bed. In my 
strip I had put some American black- 
berry bushes, and these had persistently 
refused to show any signs of life. On 
this particular afternoon, then, my pipe 
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smoking sweetly between my ceeth, I 
trod my plot with the mien of an earl 
in his winter gardens, and ran a 
casual eye over my blackberry bushes. 
Suddenly my attention was arrested 
by what appeared to be a blossom 
low down on one of the plants. I 
went up to it, and bent down excitedly 
to explore. As I lowered my head my 
jaw received a severe shock. My pipe 
had caught in the lattice work. It 
wrenched itself out of my mouth, 
balanced tantalisingly for half a second, 
then toppled over on the bed the other 
side. And there it lay serenely sending 
forth tempting blue clouds, as if 
nothing had happened. It was grow- 
ing fairly dusk. I glanced apprehen- 
sively up at the other people’s windows. 
No one seemed to be looking. I ran 
in and gota stick, and scrabbled, and 
worked away, till I got my pipe within 
reach of the two fingers I was able to 
squeeze through the lattice-work. I 
seized it triumphantly, and went 
indoors. 

The following day I got a note from 
my next-door neighbour—a querulous 
old dame who had vetoed my Sunday 
putting practice. ‘‘ Would Mr. —— 
be good enough not to allow his dog 
in Mrs. ——’s garden, as he has raked 
up some valuable bulbs?” Now, I 
did not even keep a dog in those days. 
No matter, I knew what she meant. 
But I did not care. I had got my 
pipe. 

Naturally an incident of this kind 
endeared us to each other. And the 
risk of loss made me appreciate the 
kindly, unassuming docility of my 
pipe all the more. But despite the 
care of a sincere attachment with 
which I guarded it, some mysterious 
force always seemed to be jealously 
trying to part us. I am not an un- 
usually careless man, and I frequently 
remember where I have put things. 


But the anxious searches, that almost 
daily occurred for that pipe. added 
years to my age, before my time. 
Still, it was always worth finding, 
with its plain, cheerful look of com- 
panionship, and its sympathetic nature, 
that invariably responded to the least 
effort on my part. 

One day I really thought it had left 
me for good. 

Of the many thoughtless acts my 
elder brother has been guilty of 
towards me, perhaps the most incon- 
siderate was, with scarcely a warning, 
to make me an uncle. And he, to 
whom I stood in avuncular relation, 
was not one I could honestly regard 
with much esteem. He had chosen, 
for his walk in life, the dull unwind- 
ing path of an analytical chemist. In 
what he invariably referred to as 
“my profession,” I believe he was 
not without promise. But all his 
jaundiced eye could see in the delicate 
lines of a briar was nicotine, arsenic, 
and a whole series of: things with im- 
possible names. Similarly, when he 
could not indulge in boiled milk, soda 
water was his one resort. 

I had come in from an afternoon 
stroll, buoyed up by the anticipation 
of half-an-hour with my pipe. I went 
to the accustomed place on the mantel- 
piece, but my pipe was not there. 
Now this was not so unusual as to oc- 
casion alarm, and I was about to hunt 
in the next most likely places, when 
my eye fell on a note on the table. 

‘*My dear Uncle,” it ran, ‘I am 
sorry you are not in. I am about to 
experiment extensively with the pro- 
ducts of tobacco combustion. As I 
know of no one who would keep a pipe 
more suited to my purpose than your- 
self, I thought I would run in and 
see if you would give me one of your 
old ones. During your absence I have 
taken the liberty of selecting one of 
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the pipes I feel sure you can’t want. 
It is only a small wooden one, and it 
is exceedingly dirty and over-smoked. 
Though I am sure it can be of no use 
to you, it is just the thing for my 
experiments.” 

I tore madly out again, and ran 
feverishly for the nearest hansom. 
I gave the cabby the address of my 
nephew’s “laboratory,” and, in an 
eternity of twenty minutes, we were 
there. I rushed up the stairs and 
flung myself madly at a door bearing 
my nephew’s nameplate. The place 
was locked. No matter, I would 
make a noise, I would break some- 
thing. I rattled the door savagely. 
Presently a female voice behind me 
said, ‘‘’E’s hout!”’ I turned round 
to face a short fat woman of about 
fifty—evidéntly the caretaker. 

“Give me the key,”’ I said. 

“No! ’E don’t allow ’is place to be 
disturbed, when ’e’s away—hever.” 

“Woman !”’ I cried frantically, ‘‘ it’s 
a matter of life and death. I’m his 
uncle—his father’s brother—what you 
will. Give me that key!” 

She produced it, hesitatingly. I 
snatched it out of her reluctant hand, 
and made entry. There on the labora- 
tory bench was my little pipe. Its 
vulcanite mouthpiece, screwed off, lay 


a little to one side, and to its stem was 


attached a long thin india-rubber tube 
that led toa great glass globe. Near 
its bowl, in dangerous proximity, lay a 
vicious-looking, pointed, steel imple- 
ment. But a rapid examination 
reassured me. I was in time. 

I disconnected my pipe and restored 
to it its vulcanite mouthpiece. With 
a:smile of satisfaction I turned to leave. 

‘Is that hall you wanted?” asked 
the caretaker indignantly. 

“Yes,” I returned complacently, 
** that is all.” 

After this, we became yet more firmly 
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attached, and for whole weeks after- 
wards I never let it leave me. When 
it was not in my mouth, it was in my 
pocket, and it became almost part of 
my person. In this way the risk of 
loss was lessened, and I was saved 
many hours of anxious search. But 
we were no exception to the destiny 
proverbially controlling the best of 
friends. It was decreed that we had 
to part. Not that we did actually 
part, perhaps—but our communion 
became restricted. And in place of 
our former merry intercourse in the 
warm blue clouds, is the colder glance 
of esteem that we send each other 
across my study fire. 

On an afternoon which is yet fresh 
in my memory, I was strolling leisurely 
along a street with my pipe in my 
mouth, when I fell a victim to the 
fascination of a shop-window. Dis- 
played therein with cunning art were 
a large number of delicately attractive 
hats, fogues, and the like creations, 
which I have no name for, designed to 
grace the feminine head. Now I con- 
fess that a window of this kind invari- 
ably impels my attention. Why this 
should be, I am at a loss to say; 
perhaps the bright colours, the fan- 
tastic shapes, or that indefinable 
mystery which always attends the 
milliner’s art. At all events I seldom 
pass such a display without halting to 
admire for as long as I decently can. 
And in this particular instance, there 
was one particular hat from which I 
could not withhold the homage of my 
eyes. It is true that that hat was not 
in the window. No! it was outside. 
But at the window-back was a large 
mirror, and the hat being turmed in 
that direction, I was able to see it 
reflected in the glass, as I looked at the 
other hats. 

Believe me, it was a very pretty hat. 
And it was so prettily poised on its 
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‘** ves,’ 1 SAID, ‘THAT'S THE ONE.” 


wearers head. Occasionally I ven- 
tured to steal a direct glance at it. 


But then I only got the back view, and 
I felt safer in keeping my eyes on the 
glass. It was one of those stolen 
glances that did the mischief. Its 
wearer suddenly turned in my direction 
as I was looking at the back of the 
hat, and began to walk away from the 
shop window. I reddened quickly. I 
became confused. It was something in 
the wearer’s eyes. Was it that I had 
seen them before? But I could not 
collect my thoughts. I got strangely 
nervous. Worst of all, for one never- 
to-be-forgotten moment, I felt meanly 
ashamed of my pipe. My hand rose 
clumsily to abstract it. It fell with 
a clatter on the stone, and slid out into 
the middle of the pavement just in 
front of her feet. I bent down quickly 
to save it. But I was too late. I 
heard a sickening scrunch, and when I 
picked up my pipe there was a great 
yawning chasm allalong the underside 
of the stem. Only a dainty little heel 
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had . stepped upon it, but the harm 
was done. My sorrow and remorse must 
have been reflected in my face, for she 
seemed to know how I felt it. 

‘‘T am so sorry,” she said sympa- 


thetically ; “can’t you get it 
mended ? ” 
I shook my head. ‘“ No!” I said, 


‘it is too badly broken for that.” 

So that is why my pipe lies there 
unused. And it rests there cheerfully, 
thinking of the old days. You cannot 
even tell it is broken, for I have turned 
it with its bowl outward, and from the 
front the stem looks quite whole. And 
sometimes in the late evening we will 
pretend that we are going to have one 
of the rare old smokes that it knows 
so well no other pipe can give me. 
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Then I sigh regretfully and steal off 
to bed. 
* * * * * 

The other morning somebody came 
into my study. And that is a thing I 
have expressly forbidden. I swung 
round in my chair. 

‘“* You know,” I said, ‘* that I make 


“ Oh! rules are confirmed in the 
breaking.” 

She tripped over to the fire. I went 
on frigidly with my work. Presently I 
heard an exclamation :— 

‘“‘ That’s the old pipe I stepped on 
that day, isn’t it ? You remember? ” 

I put away my work for the morning. 
I, too, went over tothe fire. ‘“ Yes,” I 
said, ‘‘ that’s the one.” 


A FORGOTTEN SONG 


By W. H. OGILVIE 


WHAT did you play to me, love, last night? 
What witchcraft hid in your melodies 

As I wondered and watched, and soft and white 
Your wrists rolled over the sentient keys 
Like ivory billows on ivory seas? 


What did you sing for me, love, last night? 
Sweet songs? And I have forgotten them all. 
But my heart still throbs with the dear delight 
Of your voice that thrilled like a thrush’s call 
And the joy of your white breast’s rise and fall 


You played, you sang to me, love, last night ; 
I cannot remember your song to-day ; 

I only know that the wondrous light 
Of love like a star on your forehead lay, 
A star that shall burn in my breast alway. 
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PREVIOUS CHAPTERS.—/udius Vandenbyl, an American financier, with a party of City men, has 
floated in London *‘ The Askandaga Copper Mines.” Pending Stock Exchange settlement they all go on a 


voyage in the yacht ‘* Cormorant,’ 


which is wrecked on Shor Vhean, whose only butldings are a cabin and a 
lighthouse, and whose only inhabitants are MacNeil, the light keeper and his two pretty daughters. 


Vandersby! 


rises early the morning after the wreck, buys from MacNeil all the provisions on Skor Vhean and holds up ats 


comrades, charging them thirty Askandaga shares for breakfast or supper, and Sifty. for dinner. 
don’t like this cornering of supplies, but Vandenbyl says ‘‘ business ts business,” 


a tight place. 


The City men 
and he has his friends in 


The following morning His Grace the Duke of Gunnersoury and Chiswick, who ts one of the 


shipwrecked party, assists Miss Katie with the making of the breakfast porridge, and at the same time indulges 


ina mild Mirtation with the girl. 
Hector McTavish, the champion bag piper. 


She yields to his attentions, but at the same time warns him of a certain 
Their conversation is interrupted by this gentleman, who arrives tn 


his boat together with another victim of shipwreck, who turns out to be Isidor Goldstein, of the London Stock 
Exchange, and who complains bitterly of the oatmeal meals allowed him while under the care of Hector 


McTavish. 
CHAPTER VII. 


R. Goldstein could not be 
induced to talk till he had 
made good as much of his 
late backwardation in the 

matter of food as Nature would permit 
at one sitting. 

Porridge, even with frillings, he 
flatly refused to look at, and Van- 
denbyl, watching his energetic play on 
the more tempting provisions of the 
Trust, mentally assessed him on a par 
with Dansie, and drafted in his brain 
the line he would add to his notice on 
the morrow. 

‘“Maan!”’ said Hector, as he watched 
him, ‘‘ ye eat as if ye hadna had three 


good bowls of porridge every day 
since the unmerciful sea cast ye on to 
us.” 

But Mr. Goldstein had had quite as 
much as he wanted of the McTavish, 
and he had better business on hand 
than talking just then. It was only 
when the Hebrew vacuum had replaced 
the bracing air of the islands by cargo 
of a more satisfactory nature that the 
Hebrew tongue was loosed. 

** And what brought you so far from 
Throgmorton Street, Goldstein ? °’ 
asked Dansie, in the middle of his 
second pipe. 

“Ach!” said Goldstein, with a sigh 
of happy repletion. ‘Bein ‘health 
was nod good and the dogdor said, 
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‘Go righd away und ged blenty fresh 
air und no ledders or delegrabs, or you 
go do Woking in dwo dhree months.’ 
Zo I gome to Sgotland instead, and I 
see a yacht for hire sheap, und I dake 
it for dwo weeks. Raegel she wanted 
to dell theb:whed she got back to 
London she had been yachting. I 
dold her she could dell them so all 
the zabe and no need to throw away 
the boney. But she had set her heart 
on the yacht and it was sheap, and 
so I dook it.” 

** And Mrs. Goldstein was with 
you? Why, where is she?” 

“ Ach! Bein poor vife ! Bein 
Raegel! She is drowned vhen 
I vas. I dried my best to save 
her, bud—there was only one » 
life-belt and she could nad have 
god it on, she was so sdoudt. 
And we had no tibe. And the 
borridge would have gilled 
her anyway. Berhabs it was 
bedder so,” he said mournfully. 
““But she was a good wife to 
me.” 

‘*T’m sure we’re all very sorry 
to hear of your loss,” said 
Dansie sympathetically. 

‘“Thangk you! Thangk you, 
Mr. Dansie! Id is a gread loss 
to lose one’s wife,” and he 
seemed momentarily overcome 
by the thought of it. Then 
he brightened up. ‘Bud she 
was well inzured and ’’— bright- 
ening still more—‘ the bremium 
was due nexd week. Id will 
be nearly den thousand bounds 
with bonuses and all. You 
see,”—as he noticed their sur- 
prised faces—‘‘when we god 
married we had nod much and © 
we inzured each other for five 
thousand abiece, just zo if one 
of us was daken the other 
would be left brovided for. Id 
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was hard work baying the bremiums 
ad first, and bore than once, when 
we vas pinching through tight times, 
Raegel said she would sooder have 
more to eat then than waid till I was 
dead, and she wanded me to drop 
the bolicies. Now she will be glad I 
did not listen to her. Den thousand 
bounds !—eleven with the accident 
bolicy! She was a good wife, beid 
poor Raegel!—a good wife!’ And, 
after a thoughtful wrestle, he added, 


‘Or WOLLD GIVE HALLUF OF ALL THAD BONEY TOU MAVE HFK BACK.” 
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“Tswould give halluf of all thad boney 
to have her back.” 

“Yes,” said Chase quietly, “a 
good wife is cheap at eleven thousand 
pounds, and eleven thousand pounds 
is not of much account to you, 
Goldstein.” 

But at that Mr. Goldstein shook his 
head. ‘‘Eleved thousad pouds is 
eleved thousad pouds,”’ he said, “ bud 
all the sabe I would give the halluf 
of id to have Raegel back.” 


CHAPTER VIII. 


After seeing the cottage breakfast in 
full swing Miss Katie had gone up to 
the light to get her own as she 
always did, and as soon as Hector 
McTavish had satisfied his _ bodily 
requirements he followed her, piping 
exuberantly as he went. 

‘‘He is mad,” said Mr. Goldstein, 
when he heard the pipes. ‘‘ He dakes 
thad beasdly thing to bed with him, 
und if he wakes in the night he blays 
himself to sleep again.” 

“*Gad! I’m glad he don’t sleep here, 
don’t you know,” said the Duke. 

The great McTavish had not failed 
to notice the undisguised admiration 
with which the Duke’s eyes followed 
all Miss Katie’s movements. It set 
his hot blood boiling, and he took his 
own way of showing what he felt 
about it. 

While the others sat in front of 
the cottage, smoking their allowance 
of shag, the Duke strolled off towards 
the links, and before he was aware of 
it the wild Highlander was upon 
him. 

“See here!” he said, gripping the 
little man’s arm with a hand like a 
round of beef, and hauling him along 
with him in great jumps across the 
island. ‘‘ See here, you little man! I 
will not hef you look at Miss Katie 


like that. Miss Katie belongs to me, 
Hector McTavish of Tenebray, and 
no man looks at her but me, you 
understant ? I am a terrible man if 
I am crosst, let me tell you. Oh yes, 
a terrible fellow if I am crosst.” 

He stopped and pulled out a hideous 
long knife from his stocking and 
sharpened it on the rough palm of his 
hand. ‘Look you now! You can 
hev Miss Maggie if you want to 
merry her——”’ 

“But I don’t care for Miss 
Maggie———”’ ventured the pale little 
Duke. 

‘You ton’t care for Miss Maggie!” 
burst out Hector. ‘‘ You tare to tell me 
you ton’t care for Miss Maggie? The 
teffle! I have three minds to cut you 
all in little pieces, let me tell you. 
Who are you, I woult like to know, 
not to care for Miss Katie’s sister? 
And if I see you look at Miss 
Katie effer again it is killing you I 
will be thinking of. Yes, inteet! 
And don’t you tare to look at 
me like that either, or it will be 
killing you on my own account I will 
be thinking of. Little teffle!”’ 

Then he caught sight of one of the 
sheep which had slipped down on its 
back between two rocks on_ the 
shore, and was nearly breaking 
itself in its frantic efforts to get 
right side up again. He went and 
hoisted it carefully on to its feet, 
and with a clap on the tail, sent 1 
after the others, and the Duke took 
the opportunity of scuttling away as 
fast as his little legs would carry 
him. 

His Grace’s natural equanimity was 
severely shaken by this exhibition of 
the McTavish’s overbearing manner 
and ferocious temper. He felt that 
it would give him the _ greatest 
mental and ‘spiritual gratification 
to kick the giant soundly, but he 
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knew that ithe bodily results to 
himself would be extremely painful if 
not final. Whenever he met Hector 
during the day, as the latter went 
here and there about the island with 
Old :MacNeil, the Duke’s bearing was 


was not indeed nearly so con- 
spicuously hostile as is the insect’s, 
but there was something in it which 
conveyed a subtle sense of the 
inward and spiritual venom of his 
feelings, to the object of it, at all 


““1 HAVE THREE MINDS TO CUT YOU ALL IN LITTLE PIECES,” 


very similar to that of the little- 
jointed, creepy-crawly one meets on 
the path on a summer day, which 
raises a futile but threatening tail 
the moment it hears the sound of 
a footstep. The little man’s manner 


events, and the McTavish perceived 
and resented it. 

‘“‘ What wass it you wass saying ?” 
asked Hector with warmth, stopping 
suddenly in front of the Duke one 
time when he came across him 
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practising shots at one of the holes 
with his mop-handle and a _ round 
white stone. 

‘““Beg pardon?” said his little 
Grace, superciliously. 

‘“* Aweel, donn’t do 
mebbe Pe 

‘“T’m not aware that I spoke to 
you,” said the Duke, feinting at 
his stone. ‘‘ Oblige me _ by not 
speaking to me until I do.” 

‘“‘ Highty-tighty! Ye wee skimmer- 
loon. Ye look at me like a little 
biting tog, but let me tell you if you 
think to bite Hector McTavish he will 
tread on you with hiss foot, and what 
will be left of you then? Tell me 
that ? And Hector McTavish speaks 
when he will and asks no man’s 
permission. And he will play the 
pipes, too, mirover ” and he 
swung the bag under his arm and 
laid his fingers on the _ chanter. 
‘*Tt’s a Jook mebbe you are in England, 
though you do not look like it, but 
here it’s a little wee man you 
are, an’ it’s sorry I am for England,” 
and the pipes broke out into a shrill 
squealing that made his Grace’s head 
reel, and blinded and deafened him, 
and deprived him of his natural sense 
and senses. 

He raised his mop-stick and struck 
wildly at the big man. 

Then Hector let himself go. The 
pipes hurtled imprecations and he 
bore down on the Duke, head up, 
eyes aflame, all a-bristle with rage, 
as a champion game-cock might 
strike at a one-day chick, or an 
old-time frigate under full sail swoop 
down on a cock-boat. When the 
Duke saw the towering figure, twice 
its full size to his terrified eyes, 
coming to overwhelm him, he 
naturally fell back. To stand his 
ground meant simple annihilation. 
Was a Chiswick to be trampled 


it again, or 


beneath the ponderous brogues of a 
wild red Highlander ? Would any sane 
man face alocomotive amok? Never! 
—while graceful retreat was possible. 
Retreat was possible. The Duke 
proved it. The McTavish advanced. 
His eyes blazed like the headlights of 
an express. Every single red hair 
about him flamed on end with offen- 
sive intention. The pipes screamed 
like the whistle of the Flying Dutch- 
man. The Duke gave one glance at 
the approaching Death and Destruc- 
tion, hurled his mopstick blindly at it, 
and fled precipitately. 

The sheep were already clinging 
precariously to the furthermost out- 
jutting rock on the island. The 
Duke’s little legs twinkled like drum- 
sticks as he sprinted over the golf 
links, tumbled over bunkers, floundered 
among the knee-high whins, and came 
out on the other side with his trouser 
legs in ribbons. And wherever he 
went the blazing McTavish pursued 
him like red-hot screaming fate. 

The men of the yacht very soon 
caught on to the state of affairs and 
followed the chase with vast enjoy- 
ment, tramping alongside the Duke 
and then alongside the McTavish, 
cheering them on alternately, and ex- 
horting first one and then the other 
to greater and greater exertions. 

As they came round the island 
towards the back of the cottage, the 
Duke, having a fair lead, decreased 
his pace to a fast constitutional and 
did his best to assume an appearance 
of unconcern. The rest of the party 
were sitting there with their backs to 
the wall, smoking and talking to Mr. 
Goldstein. The Duke had no interest 
in Goldstein. He had no interest at 
the moment in any earthly thing but 
the pestilential fury behind him. As he 
turned the corner the others lazily 
watched his determined passage and 
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were surprised at it. 
He was not given to 
such energetic exertion 
as a rule. 

**Come and sit down, | 
Dook. You make me | 
feel tired,” drawled 
Vandenbyl. 

“Can’t!” panted | 
his Grace. ‘‘ That devil 
of a——” and he was 
gone, and the McTavish 
burst on them in the 
full blast of pursuit. a 

Then they took in the 
situation and scrambled 
up to enjoy the race. 

‘‘Two to one on the 
Duke,”’ said Ravenor. 

**T take you,” gurgled 
Dansie. “‘ He’s pumped. 

The wild man will run 
him down.” 

“Bet you ten 
pounds he doesn’t get 


him inside five 

minutes,’ cried 

Ravenor. 
““Done!”’ _—gurgled 

Dansie. * PANTING 
** Hi! Mr. McTavish! 

Come and have some_ whisky,” 

shouted Vandenbyl, with good in- 


tention. But the McTavish only 
zlared at them out of one out- 
standing eye, and _ nodded _ his 
blazing head to intimate that the 
invitation was accepted, and that he 
would come by and by, when his 


present job was concluded, and 
pressed vigorously on. 
“Up the light, Duke,” yelled 


Ravenor, through his hollowed hands. 

*“Not fair,” cried Dansie. ‘‘ Bet’s 
off,” as the Duke put down his head 
and made for the light with the last 
ounce that was in him. He had never 
before cared to attempt the almost 


POR HIS LIFE WITH His BACK AGAINST THE DOOR,” 


perpendicular set of metal rungs set 
in the smooth, rounded stone. It 
looked as much as a man’s life was 
worth. But there was no hesitation 
in him now. Needs must when the 
devil is at one’s heels. He flung him- 
self at the precarious ladder and went 
up it like a monkey. He crawled up 
the last few rungs and hauled his 
shaking little body through the door- 
way just as the McTavish came to a 
halt below. The Duke slammed the 
door and bolted it, and sat with his 
back against it panting for his life. 
When he had got his lungs into 
working order again, though his legs 
were still trembling like fiddle strings, 
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he climbed the stairs past the aston- 
ished Sister Maggie, innocent of his 
late denial of her charms, bade her 
on no account open the door below 
unless she wanted to see murder done 
before her eyes, and came out at last 
on the gallery under the light. 

He looked cautiously over and saw 
Big Hector sitting on the rock at the 
bottom, with the men of the yacht 
sprawling round him where they had 
dropped. 

‘And let me tell you it iss not 
the first time the English have run 
pefore the pipes,” panted Hector 
boastfully. 

‘““*Nough to make a gatepost run, 
’less it was stone deaf,’ said Smith, 
the Southron yachtsman. 

‘*Ech, man! Ye hef no ears for the 
music.” 

“‘Qh yes, I hef’’—at which a spark 
shot from the McTavish’s blue eye— 
“but I wouldn’t have ’em long if I 
listened to much o’ that. I’d as lief 
listen to a steam syren. A cornet 
now, that’s what I call mght music. 
Something with some body: to it. 
Yon squealing thing sounds like 
nothing but sticking pigs, or a Tommy- 
cubs’ fife band without the drums, 
first day the sergeants taken ’em in 
hand to whack ’em into shape.”’ 

He was a brawny sailor-man, and 
Hector looked at him, and then said 
conclusively, ‘‘ The pipes iss the finest 
music in the world, let me tell you, 
and the oldest music too, for they 
played them in the Pible.’’ At which 
Mr. Smith only grunted and said they 
did a many things in the Bible that 
he didn’t approve of and that wouldn’t 
do nowadays. And presently the 
McTavish having recovered his wind, 
shook himself out and settled his bag 
under his arm and prepared to shrill 
himself away towards the cottage after 
the promised refreshment. 


Then the perverse spirit broke out 
in the little Duke once more. 

“Go away!” he cried, from the 
security of his perch. ‘‘ Go away into 
the next street or I’ll send for the 
police,” and he drew a penny from 
his pocket and dropped it over at the 
big Highlander. 

“Py Kott!” said Big Hector, 
flaming out again like a volcano as 
the penny rang on the rocks. ‘‘Iff 
you will come down here for one 
meenit I will preak you in_ three 
thousant pieces, you little teffle—if 
you wass three jooks whateffer.” 

‘“Now, go away! Go away!” said 
the Duke, with a vave of the hand. 
‘*'You play the pipes about as well as 
you speak English.”’ 

“Little teffle!” 
and strode away. 

It was only when he saw the 
McTavish’s sail bobbing away on the 
slant for Tenebray that his Grace 
ventured down the steep rungs and 
joined his friends at the cottage. And 
when they asked him as to the cause 
of the misunderstanding, he stated 
nonchalantly that in the course of an 
argument with the wild man he had 
lost his temper and struck him with 
his golf stick, whereupon the wild one 
drew knives and threatened to murder 
him. : 


said Big Hector, 


CHAPTER IX. 


The President of the General Com- 
missariat Trust was up early next 
morning, and after due consideration 
he added to his notice board the 
name of Isidore Goldstein after those 
of Geoffrey Chase and James Ravenor, 
as coming under the favoured nation 
clause. While watching his trencher- 
play the previous night he had thought 
seriously of bracketting him with 
Dansie, but, knowing his man, decided 
that it would be useless. 
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When Mr. Goldstein was reluctantly 
forced from his lowly couch by the 
arrival of Miss Katie to get the break- 
fast ready, the President, in order to 
prevent any future misunderstanding, 
took him by the arm and led him to 
the notice, and drew his attention to 
it with an imperative finger. 

““Whad’s thad?” said Mr. Gold- 
stein, peering closely at it. ‘‘ Beid 
Gott!” when he 
had read it all 
through again care- 
fully. “You don’d 
mean thad, Mr. Van- 
denbyl? Is id nod 
all a shoke ? ” 

“You ask Dansie if 
it’s a joke, my friend. 
It’s business.” 


~ “ Ach ! beezness ! 
Beezness is beezness, 
bud this is nod 


Throgbortod Street, 
and we are nod at 
beezness now.” 

“Tam,” said Van- 
denbyl. 

**Bud I have no 
Askandagas. I did 
nod go in for any.” 

““No, you beared 
’em all you could, I 
know. They were at 
IZths when we left. 
They'll be 1}’s_ by 
this time. Next set- 
tlement will make 
quite a hole in that 


£11,000 of yours. 
But that’s not the 
question just now. 


The question is—pay 
—or porridge ? ”’ 
‘*Oh, borridge! I 
am sick of borridge.”’ 
‘“‘Then it’s pay. 
If you haven’t the 


cash on you T['ll ~ take your 


‘cS, 


‘Bud, beid Gott, Mr. Vandenby]l ! 
Fifdeed bouds for a breakfast——”’ = 

“Tf I insisted on Askandagas it 
would be twenty-six pounds five 
at present price. I’m letting you 
down easy.” 

‘*Beid Gott ! 
and I won’d—— 


It’s a dirtv svindle, 
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‘‘ All right. Miss Katie—porridge 
only for Mr. Goldstein, if you please.” 

‘* Bud !—bud!” = said ~=Goldstein, 
temporising remonstratively, and after 
a pause—‘* Say! whad are the special 
terms for wedding barties ?” 

‘‘Double usual rates.” 

“Sot” 

“Why, of course. They eat and 
drink twice as much as——” 

“And vor vuneral barties ? 
do nod ead and drink so much.” 

“ Well—I don’t know. If your 
performance yesterday was anything 
to go by I ought by rights to charge 
you treble rates.” 

““Bud, I had beed shtarvig od 
borridge for dree days und I vas 
empty as a drum.” 

ns Well, you start square 
anyway.’ 

Vell, I gif you my I.0.U.’s, bud 
I gonzider it a——”’ . 

“You see, it’s this way, Mr. Gold- 
stein. I don’t really want your 
mone ‘ 

‘* Vell den ?” in a tone of hopeful 
relief. 

‘‘ But the Trust can’t afford to make 
any exception to its rules. It would 
only make other folks dissatisfied, you 
see, and’ then there’d be trouble all 
round.”’ | 

‘*Mr. Vandenbyl! Your fader musd 
have been a rascally old shent-per-shent 
money-lender 4 

‘““No he wasn’t. He was just a 
plain farmer-man down Vermont way, 
and he stuck to the farming till his 
bones showed through his clothes, 
and then he turned it up and went 
out west. Tramped it all the way on 
his own two feet, too. He was a 
good 

‘Vell, led’s have breakfast,’ broke 
in Goldstein. ‘‘ Fifdeed bouds!”’ 

He did his very best to get his 
money’s worth and. wasted no time 


They 


now, 


in idle talking. He ate slowly and 


- got every pennyworth out of each 


morsel. When he had quite finished 
he said with much feeling, ‘I have 
had fordy-five mousefuls. Id is nearly 
seved shilligs eash! Thingk of it!” 

‘‘ Well, you feel all the better for 
it,” said Vandenbyl cheerfully. 

“YT don’d know. Nod when I 
thingb of the brice, I don’d. When 
does the sdeamer gome again, Mr. 
Dadsie ? ”’ 

‘Six days from to-day.” 

“Six more days!” and he fell into 
a gloomy calculation of what it would 
cost him to live through six days at 
fifteen pounds a meal. 

Vandenbyl] remained inside to discuss 
the next meal with Miss Katie, 
and the others turned out for their 
after-breakfast smoke, while Goldstein 
still sat buried in his mournful 


thoughts. 
‘““Come along, old man,” said 
Dansie, taking him by the arm. 


‘‘Come for a walk. It'll cheer you, 


up.” 

‘“‘ Fifdeed bouds,” murmured Gold- 
stein. But Dansie in his jovial way, 
insisted and led him off along the 
golf links. 

“See here, Goldstein, have you got 
any money about you ?” 

“ Beid Gott! Bore boney ? 
is id you want, Mr. Dadsie ? 
god no bodey, nod here.” 

“That’s a pity,” said Dansie. “If 
you had we could knock Vandenby! 
into a cocked hat—Trust and all. 
But all my cash was on the yacht, 
and we haven’t got five pounds 
among us. I’ve been trying to work 
it on our rings and things. But actual 
cash would clinch the matter at 
once.” 

‘“‘'Whad you want id for? Whad’s 
your schebe ?”’ asked Mr. Goldstein, 
pricking up his ears. 


Whad 
I ain’d 
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‘Well, it’s no good giving it away 
if you can’t finance it. I’d an idea 
you might have some cash on you.” 

“ Vell—maybe I find a bit if id is 
a good schebe. Whad is id?” 

*‘Can you find fifty pounds?” 

‘*Beid——! Vell—maybe I find 
fifty pouds if the schebe is a good 
schebe.” 

“Well, Dll tell you,” and they 
laid their heads together, and paced 
to and fro on one of Vandenbyl’s 
putting-greens, which was still very 
lumpy in spite of all his and the 
Duke’s hard work. They had only 
one hole to finish, and were looking 
forward to playing a complete round 
that very day. 

It was wonderful what a change 
that little confidential chat made in 
Mr. Goldstein. When he returned to 
Chase and Ravenor, and told Chase 
that Dansie wanted him up at the 
lighthouse, he was almost cheerful. 
When Vandenbyl came out and sat 
down for his smoke, Mr. Goldstein 
showed no more resentment than if 
his breakfast had cost him only one 
shilling and sixpence. 

‘‘Whad is going to be the end 
of these big Drusds in Ameriga, 
Mr. Vandenbyl?” he inquired. 

‘‘Dear knows. Idon’t. I don’t see 
what’s to hinder ’em going right on— 
so long as they’re managed right and 
don’t bear too hard on the people.” 

‘‘Thad’s id. Bud they will bear 
harder and harder, and den whad 
will the beoble do? I dell you whad 
they will do, mein freund. They ged 
up and smash thigs, and dere will be 
libely tibes for the Drusd men, or deadly 
ones maybe. Your rich men flap 
their too great riches in the faces of 
the poor, and the poor will nod stand 
it aiways. No! And whed they ged 
tired they sid down heavy on someone 
and dep you see thigs. Jawohl! If 
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I had made moch boney in Drusds I 
would sell oud in tibe and gome agross 
to England and enjoy it. Whad’s the 
good of all the boney id the world if 
your life ain’d safe ?—Eh? ”’ 

** Well, it’ll take some time to come 
to that anyhow,” said Vandenbyl, 
**so we may as well enjoy ourselves 
while we’re young. I’ll trouble you 
for that I.0.U. for breakfast, if you 
don’t mind, Mr. Goldstein, and while 
you're at it you may as well make one 
out for dinner as well. The Trust 
requires payment in advance.” 

“*Cerdainly,” said Mr. Goldstein, 
and scribbled his promises to pay, 
without a moment’s hesitation, on two 
slips of paper which Vandenbyl had 
thoughtfully provided for the purpose. 

“* Where’s everybody ? ” asked Van- 
denbyl, lazily suffering his pipe of 
black twist. 

‘‘On the links, I guess,” said 
Ravenor. ‘‘ The Duke’s been practising 
No. 4 ever since breakfast, but he can’t 
manage it. When are you going to 
be in working order, Van? Play you 
for £10 and give you two holes start.” 

“Make it three and I'll play you 
for Mr. Goldstein’s breakfast I.0.U. 
against fifteen Askandagas.” 

““Tchutt! Askandagas at I} you 
were saying. Fifteen pounds ”’—and 
he figured it out on a piece of stone 
with a bit of shell—‘‘let’s see—h’m, 
h’m, h’m—that’s just about eight and 
a half Askandagas at r#. I don’t 
mind doing it at that, though I doubt 
if I’d ever have the cheek to ask 
Mr. Goldstein to redeem his paper.” 

“*That’s all right. Got to win it 
first, my boy. Assoon as I’ve had a 
rest from my labours I'll tackle the 
links. We've only one more hole. 
You might give us a hand, Ravenor.” 

“‘T’d be sorry to spoil your credit 
for it,” said Ravenor lazily. ‘‘ You 
and the Duke have done it first rate 
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between you. If ever either of you 
get stone-broke you could almost earn 
a living at road-mending, I should 
say.” 

When Dansie and Chase came 
sauntering round the edge of the 
cottage at last, it looked as though 
their inspection of the golf links had 
given them much gratification. Dansie 
winked at Mr. Goldstein, whose in- 
terest in golf links was less than 
nothing, and Mr. Goldstein’s face 
glowed with equal satisfaction. 

‘*'Vandenbyl,” said Chase, ‘“‘ if 
you'll get that link finished I don’t 
mind showing you how to play.” 

‘“Ravenor has just booked me 
for the first round,” said Vandenbyl. 
““T guess [ll just go along and see 
how the Dook’s getting on. He don’t 
do much unless I’m standing over him, 
and not a great deal then,” and he 
got up and went off to look after his 
partner, while the four conspirators 
sat in the sun with their backs against 
the cottage wall and discussed the 
future with complacent expectation. 

Vandenbyl and the Duke toiled 
laboriously, but it was sunset before 
the last hole was finished, and when 
they came in to supper Ravenor 
advised them both to walk bodily into 
the sea, and wash themselves and 
their clothes at one operation, before 
sitting down to meat. 

They all ate without reference to 
expense. The Duke was _ ravenous. 
Mr. Goldstein’s murmurs were stilled, 
and even his bad cold showed signs of 
improvement. In fact, things ran so 
very smoothly that Vandenbyl was 
inclined to be suspicious of them, and 
even while he mentally reckoned up his 
gains there was a wrinkle in his brow. 
He took a quiet stroll all by himself 
in the dark, and in the course of it 
climbed the lighthouse ladder and had 
a chat with Mr. McNeil and something 


of an argument with him. But he got 
little for his pains, for the old man 
did nothing but shake his head, 
and slap his leg with his big brown 
hand, and chuckle amusedly. And 
as to letting himself be drawn into 
any more Trust deals on the strength 
of Mr. Goldstein’s 1.0.U.’s or his 
own, which were all the inducements 
Vandenbyl had left to offer him, he 
simply refused to look at them. 

**T neffer dit like Chew-men,” he 
said, with a broad smile. ‘‘I once 
bought a watch off a Chew-man in 
Styornaway, and it wass a silver watch 
he said, and it went yellow insite three 
days and it would not go whateffer, 
and I haf neffer liked Chew-men since. 
I woult not gif a boddle for a’ the 
papers whateffer. Oh, no!” 

And Vandenbyl returned homeward: 
with that thoughtful wrinkle a littl 
deeper still in his brow. 


CHAPTER X. 


The Duke did not feel by any 
means unduly elated by his pedestrian 
victory over the McTavish. It was 
not exactly, from some points o! 
view, the kind of feat one would be 
inclined to boast about, even in one’s 
most elevated moments and among 
one’s most intimate acquaintances. 

His resentment at any reference 
to it by the other members of the 
party showed itself in a frigidity o! 
manner which made them think of a 
little red apple trying its best tv 
look sour. 

In Mr. Goldstein alone was there 
found sufficient fellow-feeling to keep 
him from any word of banter. He. 
too, had endured the McTavish, and 
understood the full weight of the 
infliction. 

The others, however, re-called the 
Anglo-Scottish Stakes from time © 
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time with constantly recurring enjoy- 
ment. There was so little passing on 
the island that they would have 
welcomed the sight of Hector’s sail 
in the offing again with delight. 

“Duke,” said Vandenbyl, “ you’re 
a born athlete. I never was so 
surprised at anything in my life as 
the way you went up that ladder. 
I doubt if any man on the yacht 
could have done it better.” 

‘‘ If the wild man comes again we'll 
arrange a sSteeple-chase round the 
island,” said Ravenor. “I bet you 
could give him twenty yards and 
beat him in the first lap. I laid 
my money on you the other day, but 
Dansie cried off when you jibbed from 
the course.” 

‘You hit the wild man with a 


stick and [’ll bet on you,” said the. 


Duke. “ He’s not the kind of man 
one wants to walk over one, don’t 
you know. His feet are like sledge- 
hammers.” 

‘¢ Never you mind them, Duke. The 
man that fights and makes a dexterous 
retreat when the enemy is too strong 
for him, is the man that lives to face 
the music next time,” said Dansie 
soothingly. 

“‘T don’t want ever to set eyes 
on him again,” said the Duke. 
‘“ He’s not the kind of man I care 
to associate with, don’t you know.” 

‘“*That’s quite the idea you gave 
us the other day, my boy,” laughed 
Ravenor, ‘* and I’m bound to say you 
acted well up to your principles.” 

Miss Katie, however, in spite of her 
quick dissociation from the Duke on 
Big Hector’s advent, was sympathy 
itself. 

“‘ He iss a ferry fierce man at times, 
iss Hector McTavish,” she said, in that 
soft intonation which played like a 
master-hand on the Duke’s heart- 
strings. 


The Duke was stirring the pot rather 
frostily. He would not go the extreme 
length of cutting Miss Katie and the 
whole business, but it was impossible 
to quite forget how ruthlessly he had 
been flung aside the moment the big 
stranger appeared. 

‘““He’s a bear,” he said gruffly, 
‘‘with the manners of a bull. I’m 
surprised you can put up with 
him.” 

‘Qh, he iss a ferry good man, iss 
Hector McTavish, unless somepody 
angers him and then he iss a ferry 
fierce man. But he hass a good heart, 
and he does play the pipes better than 
any man in the islands.” 

“I'd be sorry to hear the next 
man,” said the Duke. ‘‘ People like 
that ought not to be allowed to go 
about loose.” 

‘He woult be a ferry big man who 
woult stop Hector McTavish,” said 
Miss Katie. ‘‘ And he iss a good man 
when he iss not angry. You will be 
spoiling the porridge if you think 
angrily while you stir it.” 

‘Well, then, don’t talk any more 
about that great hulking brute. Let’s 
try and forget him.” 

“He iss not a brute, but I will 
not speak of him any more,” and the 
peace which the arrival of Big Hector 
had so seriously disturbed reigned 
once again, and the porridge did not 
suffer. 

When Vandenbyl turned out next 
morning, his eye sprang instantly to 
a notice affixed to the cottage door 
underneath his own. It ran as 
follows :— 

NOTICE. 


The Skor Vhean Land Company having leased 
the Island of Skor Vhean, visitors are hereby 
warned that their presence will only be permitted 
on payment of the following charges :-— 

Americans .........- Entrance Fee, 1,500 As- 

kandagas, and a daily 
subscription of 300 
Askandagas, 
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Stock Exchange and regulations of the 

of the S.V. Land Co. Company. 
Dakes, Captains, Sailors 

and original inhabi- | Free, 

tants. 

NOTE.—Sheep and other trespassers will be 
dealt with as the Company may decide. 

These terms and conditions are subject to 
variation. 


Members of the London | Free, subject to the 


By order, 

THE SKOR VHEAN LAND CO. 
Prestden’—Cuares H. DANSIE. 
Vtce-Prestdent—I. GoLpsTEINn, Esq. 

{ Secretary—G. CuHase, Esq. 
Treasuvey—J. RAVENOR, Esq. 


Vandenbyl stared at this effusion 
with compressed lips for some time, 
then he turned on his heel, went for 
a moment into the cottage and came 
out with a small box in his hand, and 
then went down to the rocks to think 
it out. And as he went he murmured, 
“Darn the old fox, I wonder how they 
managed to get round him.” 


(To be continued.) 


AMORETTI 


By ROBERT BIRKMYRE 


WILT thou remember only to forget 

Those bygone hours that were so wondrous sweet, 
When amoretti wings and cherub feet 

Haunted the shadows when the lone sun set? 
Now that the swallows come my cheeks are wet, 
But not because my bosom will not beat ; 

But with the thought that should we ever mect 
Thou wilt not say ’twas better that we met. 


Therefore I weep and hold these broken flowers, 
Thy letters with their fragrance of old days, 
Before the canker came into the rose. 

Ah, child, remember still those wondrous hours 
When we together sought in beauteous ways 
The love that lingers in a world of woes. 


We met at sunset of an April day 

When all the world was full of smiles and tears, 
Tears that are over when the south wind clears 
Heaven’s rolling wrack of clouds all silver-grey. 
We met like children who had once been gay, 
For we have played at love in other years, 

And parted with cross words that one oft hears 
Come from the lips of children in their play. 


Laughter had left her lips from that sad eve, 
And when mine own began to form trite words 
About forgiveness for an idle dream, 

A murmur broke like pity, “Do not leave,” 
Like music from the throats of happy birds, 
“Love me for what I am or was or seem.” 
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/llustrated by G. Torrance Stephenson. 


‘I sent a letter to my love, 
And on the way I dropped it.” 


k. LAURENCE WYLD won- 
M dered savagely why his niece’s 
train should have arrived at 
the main departure platform, 
and the porter himself was mildly 
surprised, for he had asserted con- 
fidently that she would probably draw 
up at either No. 2 or No. 5, unless she 
tried the “‘ loop line’ ; but, being used 
to the vagaries of the terminus, he 
followed the gentleman stolidly as he 
pushed his way across the footbridge 
and down the steps. By this time the 
train had disgorged most of its passen- 
gers, and the platform was nearly 
clear. Mr. Wyld looked up and down 
in vain, but could not see Miss Madeline 
Majendie, and was starting off in 
pursuit of a female figure, which had 
just plunged into the depths of a four- 
wheeler, when he espied his niece 
re-entering the station. 

‘* By Jove, I thought I’d missed you, 
Maidie,” was his greeting. ‘‘ Nobody 
knows where the trains are going to 
arrive in this confounded place; I’ve 
been chasing about all over the shop.” 


‘So sorry,”’ replied she. “‘ I thought 
you’d none of you come to meet me, 
soI tookacab. Have you brought the , 
carriage ?”’ 

“No,” said he, “ the girls sent their 
love and all that and they’ve gone to 
a concert. Is your luggage on? Yes. 
Here, porter All right, cabbv *”’ 

Laurence was only wnat Maidie 
called “half uncle,” by which she 
meant that he was her mother’s step- 
brother. They weregreat friends,andshe 
invariably called him “ Laurie,” with- 
out any respectful prefix ; and, as he 
was barely thirty, his niece greatly 
rejoiced in the possession of a personal 
young relative who could take her out 
without a chaperone, but with whom 
she could never be accused of flirting. 
Maidie herself had a pretty little 
rounded figure and a face to match, 
crowned with fluffy hair which was 
neither very yellow or golden, only fair. 
Her pouting mouth had just a wee ~ 
droop at the corners, as if the good 
little lips were always deploring ‘the 
mischief her naughty brown eyes did, 
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for, when Maidie shyly lifted her 
eyelids and flashed a pleading challenge 
for friendship, it was impossible not to 
smile back ; and then she would break 
from a slow dimpled smile into a most 
delightfully infectious ripple of laughter, 
neither shrill nor deep, but just in the 
middle notes of her voice, which was 
perfectly irresistible. Most of the men 
who knewher described her as a “‘ taking 
little puss,’ but she was not such an 
amazing flirt—considering. 

They settled themselves comfortably 
into the cab, which descended the 
greasy slope out of Waterloo Station 
in the approved method, that is to say, 
the horse stuck out all four legs as 
rigidly as possible and left the rest to 
gravitation. 

‘** Thank heaven,”? murmured Maidie 
fervently as she opened her eyes when 
they reached the level. ‘‘ The real 
mystery of the hansom cab is, why 
they weren’t all smashed up long ago.” 

Laune laughed with the indifference 
of a hardened cockney. 

‘“ How’s everybody at the Court ?” 
he asked. 

* All right,”” replied she in rather a 
depressed tone. 

Conversation languished as they got 
into a crush in the Westminster Bridge 
Road. Maidie clutched the side of the 
cab, and heaved a heart-felt sigh of 
relief as they at length began to cross 
the Bridge. 

‘Your nerves seem rather jumpy,”’ 
remarked her uncle, lifting his eye- 
brows. 

‘““Oh, Laurie,” groaned his niece, 
turning pale. 

‘What’s up ?” he asked anxiously. 

“Oh,” bewailed she, “I have gone 
and made such a fool of myself. What 
do you think I’ve done ? ” 

“Couldn’t say. Tell me.” 

Maidie opened here eyes wide and 
looked at him with mournful solemnity. 


‘“T’ve dropped a letter out of the 
carriage coming down to the station.” 
‘Why didn’t you pick it up?” 


‘““T was afraid of losing my train, . 


because we’d gone some way before I 
found I hadn’t got it. It must have 
slipped off my lap, under the rug, when 
I put up both my hands to save my 
hat, just turning into Sandy Lane.” 
‘Was it money ? ” 
ce No.”’ 


‘* BY JOVE, I THOUGHT I'D MISSED You ” 


‘Well, I shouldn’t bother about it. 
Someone will probably pick it up and 
take it to the Court.” 

‘“That’s just what I’m afraid of,” 
mourned Maidie faintly. 

Sundry suspicions shot through Mr. 
Wyld’s mind. , 

“Madeline,” he said _ severely, 
‘“what have you been up to now ?” 
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‘* Nothing,” she replied virtuously. 
“It isn’t really wrong, it only seems 
so. I didn’t mean to be deceitful, but 
I know mamma will misunderstand ; 
she is so prejudiced against Jock.” 

Now Laurie knew that Mr. Jock 
Reynolds was a young man concerning 
whom his step-sister had a very decided 
opinion, so he exclaimed: ‘“ Jock! 
Oh, Maidie, you naughty girl! Have 
you been writing to him when you've 
been told not to?” 

** No,” said Maidie. ‘‘ Mamma knows 
I write; she does not approve, but she 
suffers it because she thinks if she lets 
me alone, I'll forget about him. And 
when he hasn’t written for ages, she 
says: ‘ Another letter from that young 


man so soon.’ Besides, it wasn’t a 


letter!” 

‘“‘ Not a letter ? ” 

** No, a newspaper.” 

“Well, there isn’t much harm in 
sending a paper, it isn’t nearly as per- 
sonal asa letter. What paper was it ?”’ 

‘“* Last week's Country Lady.” 

““That’s the paper that produces 
photographs so beautifully, isn’t it ? 
I see it occasionally. Was there any- 
thing special in it ?”’ 

ce Yes.” 

ct What ? 99 

“My portrait,” 
guiltily. © 

The situation began to be revealed 
to Laurie. . 

** You’re a bad, wicked girl,” he said, 
in sternly reproachful tones. 

“It was such a ripping photo, one 
of La Shangue’s you know, in evening 
dress with trailing clouds of chiffon,” 
described the original, flourishing her 
hands with artistic enjoyment. “It 
took up the whole of the front page, and 
it was just exquisitely reproduced.” 

“But,” objected her uncle, “‘ why 
didn’t you send the dear Jock a real 
photograph ? ” 


said Madeline 


A POSTAL PASTORAL 


She frowned and sighed. “ That’s 
the awful part of it. When they came 
home and I was gloating over the 
thought of how delighted he would be 
when he got this, mamma said: 
‘Madeline, I don’t wish you to give 
one of these to any of your men friends 
without consulting me. So large a 
portrait is too conspicuous a gift to 
be bestowed indiscriminately.’ That 
meant in plain English that if I sent 
one to Jock she’d want to know the 
reason why, and I haven’t any partic- 
ular reason why that I can give her. 
We only understand each other, you 
know. And—well—it isn’t worth 
while making her annoyed about 
trifles. I particularly don’t want to 
have a row before he comes home.”’ 

Laurie noted with rather a shock 
that Maidie evidently expected a royal 
row when Jock arrived, but he only 
inquired :— 

“What did you say ?” 

““T said: ‘Very well, mamma.’ 
Then there was a deadly gap in the 
conversation, so I said, ‘I’d lke 
Laurie to have one.’ I thought that 
was a safe remark, and she said, 
‘Certainly, dear, and I think young Mr. 
Saunders would like one too.’ Hate 
young Saunders,’ and Madeline’s eyes 
filled with tears of mortification. 

‘““ Wouldn’t it have been possible to 
have—er—obtained one ? ”’ 

‘**T don’t do that sort of thing,” said 
Maidie loftily ; ““ besides, mamma has a 
very great mind—she puts down who 
each one is sent to in her house- 
keeping book.”’ 

‘‘ How mean,” said Laurie absently ; 
“but,” he added hurriedly, “I 
shouldn’t think Marion would see much 
difference between your sending an 


original or a reproduction. I imagine 
that the favouring ... Jock is her 
objection ? ” 

Maidie nodded, 
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“It seemed all right this morning 
when I thought she wouldn’t know 
anything about it, but now, there’s 
every chance of her getting the 
wretched thing, without my being 
there to explain ; it seems simply 
hatefully underhand,”’ she said ruefully. 

‘‘ It would take some explaining,”’ he 
agreed. ‘* Perhaps it won’t get taken 
home.” 

Maidie shook her head sorrowfully. 
“You know what a dreadfully lonely 
bit of road that is: 1t was about half- 
past twelve, and the odds are that no 
one goes along it, till the gardeners go 
back from their dinners, and I know 
Haynes knows my writing, because he 
takes the letters to the post every day. 
Oh! dear.” 

‘Perhaps he’ll post it,’ suggested 
Laurie. 

“Tm afraid not. You see, I forgot 
all about its being different postage to 
Australia till I'd done it up in an 
ordinary wrapper. I couldn’t’ even 
remember whether it was registered as 
newspaper or not. That was the 
reason that I took it myself to the post- 
office instead of leaving it in the letter 
rack. The post-office people will tell 
Haynes it isn’t properly stamped, so 
he’ll think he’d better take it back and 
ask about it, and it will look as if I’d 
taken it to post secretly, so that mamma 
should not know I’d sent it.” 

“It will,” said Laurie candidly. 
‘* Appearances are not always deceit- 
ful,” he added pointedly. 

‘“T always write to him perfectly 
openly, and put my letters with the 


others,” protested Maidie, with 
aggrieved emphasis. 
“You do, do you? Don’t they 


make remarks ? ”’ 

‘* T generally write them when they’re 
all out,” owned the guileless maiden. 
‘* But there’s no concealment about it. 
I sit at the writing-table in the morning- 


room ; anyone can see me if they come 
in,” ended she in a virtuous reproving 
little tone. 

“Only you take jolly good care they 
don’t. H’m. How do you manage 
about posting ? ”’ 

‘Well, it’s a little difficult. You 
see, mother provides the household 
stamps and we help ourselves, but | 
don’t like to use her stamps for letters 
she doesn’t approve of, so I leave a 
penny in her purse for every one I take. 
And I don’t put my letter out tl 
they’ve all gone in to tea, but o 
course it’s there if anyone looks, 
with absolutely genuine nasvete. 

Laurie exploded. “I wish my con- 
science worked like that,” he said. “| 
should find it remarkably convenient.” 

‘Don’t laugh, it’s horribly serious, 
said Maidie pathetically. 

“So it is. What are you going tv 
do?” 

“Well, Seaton came up with me us 
far as the junction, so I’d thought Ic 
write and explain to mamma and send 
the note back to her. But I hadn: 
anything to write with. Really, 
remarked Maidie piously, “‘ this next 
part is exactly like a tract,” 

“I’m extremely glad.-to hear it.” 
commented the saintly Laurence ; “sv 
far this exceedingly improper narrative 
has greatly shocked my young ears.” 

Maidie gave a little sniff and ignored 
him. 

“First,” she continued, ‘I picked 
up a ball of wool for an old lady wh: 
was knitting in one comer of thr 
carriage, and when she heard me ask 
Seaton for a pencil, she gave me on«. 
There was the dearest old Colon! 
sitting opposite, and when he saw | 
was tearing the page in getting it out 
of the magazine (it was the only pape 
I had) he said: ‘I think Id bette: 
lend you my penknife.’ Wasn't it 
lucky I met them? Perfect strangers 
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“JF HE DOESN'T GET IT, THAT WRETCHED NEWSPAPEP WILL HAUNT YOU FOF THE REST OF YOUR DAYS.” 


too! It almost seems as if they must 
have been sent from heaven. I 
thought that sort of thing only hap- 
pened to the Good Little Girl in a 
story-book.”’ 

‘So did I,” said Laurie dryly. 

‘* Well, then it occurred to me that if 
mother got my note and the paper had 
not turned up it would be worse than 
ever, so I sent the letter, enclosed in 
another, to old Miss Dalgety, and told 
Seaton to give it to her privately.” 

‘“So you’ve got dear old Dalgety 
staying with you, have you? What 
did you say to her?” 

“T said: ‘If the paper I dropped 
from the carriage is p’cked up and 
brought home, will you please give 
this note to mamma, but not unless. 
It is something she does not know 
about, and I do not wish her to be 


worried unnecessarily as she.has been 
having such bad headaches lately.”’ 

This dutiful conclusion completely 
upset Laurie’s gravity, and'he lay back 
in-his corner and laughed helplessly. 

**T don’t know what you’re laughing 
at,” said Madeline, in a deeply injured 
tone. “It’s very sad.” 

‘“And_ bad,” supplemented he. 
‘* Here we are!” 

“Mind not a word! ” said Maidie 
hastily. 

Maidie’s ,spirits fluctuated alarm- 
ingly during that evening and the 
following day. First, she was quite 
sure that the happy meeting with the 
Colonel and the old lady was a sign 
that all would be well, and she went to 
bed with a mind at rest. But next 
morning Laurie met her hovering 
outside the breakfast-room, perfectly 
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convinced that on her plate lay an 
angry letter from mamma. 

‘““J daren’t go in,” she shivered 
piteously. 

There was a letter from home for her, 
and Laurie watched her apprehen- 
sively as she opened it, but came to no 
conclusion as to its contents, for her 
face expressed nothing but a studied 
calm which might dissemble either 
relief or desperation. 

She managed to draw him aside after 
breakfast and whisper tragically :— 

‘* She doesn’t say anything about it. 
Do you think she’s saving it till I get 
home ? ”’ 

In spite of fears, Madeline passed the 
day pretty comfortably, but by night 
a fearsome hypothesis occurred to her. 

‘**Oh! suppose,” she said with bated 
breath, “that it gets taken to the 
Reynolds’ at Street Walden ! ” 

‘“Now you're talking,’’ said her 
heartless uncle. ‘“‘ That’s the most 
likely notion you’ve hit on yet, and I 
should think they’re just the people to 
tell all the neighbourhood. Nice for 
you, eh?” 

But Maidie was beyond words. 

By Sunday morning she had resigned 
herself to misery, and Laurie’s most 
soothing remarks were in vain. 

“Even if it is posted,’ she said, 
‘“‘T sha’n’t be happy till I hear that he’s 
got it; and that won’t be for at least 
three months. It may turn up at any 
time, and of course it will be brought 
in on a silver salver, and Prout will say: 
* There’s a someone at the back door, 
Miss, and brought this,’ before the 
whole family.” 

‘* And,” added Laurie lugubriously, 
‘““if he doesn’t get it, that wretched 
newspaper will haunt you for the rest 
of your days.” 

“Don’t,” said Maidie, shutting her 
ears and burying her head in the 
cushion. “Oh, I won’t think about 


the stupid thing any more! I’m 
going to enjoy to-day; even if I’m 
to be miserable to-morrow,” a very 
Maidie-like philosophy. 

She continued comparatively cheer- 
ful, until just before the train deposited 
her and Laurie at the little country 
station, when she began to feel some 
qualms. 

She told her uncle it was a great 
comfort he would be there, and that 
she relied on him to back her up in her 
assertion that she hadn’t meant to be 
deceitful. But once in the open air, 
the fresh wind and bright sunshine 
revived her and she sprang gaily into 
the dogcart and took the reins. 

“Are you going to drive?” asked 
Laurie dismally as he hung on the 
step. 

‘Rather ! Oh! isn’t it a lovely day ° 
Can’t you smell the pines ? Jumpin.” 

‘* Drive on,” said Laurie resignedly. 
“Get it over quickly, only leave it to 
the horse as much as possible.” 

‘“What’s the matter with my 
driving ? ” inquired Maidie indignantly. 

“Nothing, except that you never 
think what you’re doing, or look where 
you are going. Madeline, if you play 
about with the whip like that I shall 
hold it myself. Oh, do be serious; think 
what a rowing you’re going to have.” 

‘*{ don’t care,”” quoth she recklessly. 
““ Sky’s blue, grass is green. Besides, 
I’ve a sort of feeling that it’s going to 
be all right. Just look at those 
beeches. Aren’t they lovely ? ” 

Autumn had scarcely come, but the 
first hectic flush of death was on 
the trees, and every shade of yellow 
from tender amber to glowing copper 
mingled with the green; and_ the 
ground beneath was ruddy with fallen 
leaves which. lay like rust along the 
sides of the road. 

“ix pping!”? he ejaculated. ‘* Hullo, 
what’s tills coming ? ”’ 
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‘The last post,’’ said Maidie, “at 
12.15 p.m., you'll please to observe.” 

‘“Good Lord,” said the town-bred 
Laurie. ‘“ Why, it makes me want to 
go to bed.” 

‘We'll stop and get the letters,” 
said she, pulling up abruptly, while 
the last post stopped treadling his 
old-fashioned cushion-tyred tricycle. 
He sat between the two big spindle 
spoked wheels like a fat spider in a 
web, and he was hung all over with 
bashed-in hat boxes, bursting brown 
paper parcels and rolls of newspapers, 
till he reminded one of the White 
Knight. He rummaged in his leathern 
pouch till he found the letters hewanted, 
and handed them to Maidie. 

‘“Beg pardon, Miss,” he said in 
his comfortable pudd’ny voice, “ but 
I picked up a newspaper in Sandy Lane 
last Friday——” 

The pair in the dogcart nearly fell 
off their seats with the shock, and both 
held their breath as the old fellow went 
on; ‘‘ And seeing it was addressed to 
John Reynolds, Esq., I thought as how 
it was probably you as had dropped 
it, Miss.” 

. Maidie went a fine beet colour, and 
answered, ‘‘ Yes, postman.” 

‘“ Ah, I thought as much, but only 
having been here a matter of five 
year come Lady-day, I can’t rightly 
pick out all the different writings yet.” 

‘“What did you do with it, post- 
man ?” faltered Maidie anxiously. 

“Well, Miss, I says to myself, a 
newspaper what’s done up = and 
addressed is meant to be posted and 
no mistake; and if I waits till I goes 
up to the house in the morning, the 
Australian mail will be gone, and no 
doubt the young lady will be wonderful 
put about to think she’s missed it, so 
I sent it along o’ the other letters, 
and I hope I done no wrong, Miss.” 


- affairs. 


‘* Quite right, postman,”’ said Maidie 
from the very bottom of her heart. 
“Thank you very much,” and she 
bestowed her Sunday best smile on the 
worthy man. 

‘Don’t mention it, Miss. Was you 
aware, Miss, that a newspaper does not 
go to the Colonies for a hap’ny ? ” 

‘* Oh, yes,”’ answered Maidie ; “‘ I was 
bringing it down to get it weighed, but 
I expect it will be delivered all night, 
and the gentleman can pay at the 
other end.” 

‘Well, Miss, I wouldn’t be trusting 
them foreign postmen, so I just put on 
the nght stamps, and you owe me three 
ha’pence whenever it’s convenient.”’ 

‘* Laurie, lend me a penny ha’penny. 
Thank you, postman, it was good of 
you. Thank you ever so much.”’ 

“Don’t mention it, Miss.” The 
postman pulled slowly round, and, 
when his beaming face came in view 
again, there was a confidential twinkle 
in his eye as he said :— 

‘TI took an Australian letter up to 
the house for you this morning, 
Miss.” 

“Did you, postman ? Oh, how nice 
of you,” she exclaimed delightedly. 
‘* Good-morning.” 

‘‘ This,” said Laurie solemnly, “is 
truly rural! I-hope you are enjoying 
the postman’s interest in your love 
I expect it greatly entertains 
the whole village.” 

‘““T don’t care, he’s a perfect dear,” 
chanted Maidie elatedly, as she jigged 
about on her high seat. ‘“‘ Oh! Laurie, 
Laurie, Laurie, no one knows a word, 
and there’s a letter for me. Isn’t it 
glorious ? Get on mare.” 

‘“ You’re driving right into the gate 
post,” said Laurie, with a sigh of 
resignation ; “ but—it doesn’t matter. 
Providence evidently looks after the 
bad.” 
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- REN’T- you rather—building 

A castles in the air?” 

“Castles? It’s only a 

small cottage I’m wanting ; 

but it seems‘one of the most difficult 
things to find on the face of the earth ! ” 
Aileen Trevelyan broke in hurriedly. 

Her companion smiled. Life had 
been rather dull at the Nauheim 
boarding-house until she had put in 
an appearance there with her mother, 
who was to undergo the cure for the 
heart. 

Anthony Dugdale had never been 
considered a “lady’s-man” ; once in 
the years gone by, he had held all 
women sacred for love of one, but 
when she threw him over for a man with 
a title, and a rent-roll fifty times larger 


than his, Dugdale went to the opposite - 


extreme, and assumed, even if he did 


not feel, the utmost indifference to 
their presence. 

Two days ago, Mrs. Trevelyan had 
appeared upon the scene, bringing her 
third daughter with her, and from the 
moment he saw her, Dugdale took a 
fancy to her ina lazy kindof way. The 
girl was decidedly interesting ; and her 
views on life were distinctly refreshing ; 
so he cultivated her acquaintance, and 
her mother being somewhat of an 
invalid, his opportunities were legion, 
and he made the most of them. 

The rest of the people staying in the 
house had gone to the Kursal, so it 
happened that Dugdale and his com- 
panion had the garden to themselves ! 
She looked decidedly pretty in her 
white gown, as she reclined in a low 
chair. 

Dugdale looked at her—simply, yet 
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perfectly gowned, and thought of “‘ the 
cottage.” The two seemed _incon- 
ous ! 

*“You see—I write,” she went on, 
clasping her hands in her lap, and 
looking up at him with a childish air 
of pride. ‘‘ And with three sisters and 
two brothers and a mother in the 
same house, one’s time is never one’s 
own. I am disturbed at all hours; 
there are a hundred and one things 
which I am picked out to do, though 
someone else could do them equally 
well; then, in the midst of a most 
exciting chapter, someone downstairs 
begins to play the piano, or sing, and 
—well, one’s ideas can’t flow properly 
to the accompaniment of a piano!” 
~ He looked duly sympathetic. “It’s 
dreadful to contemplate he began. 

‘“Now you're laughing at me!” 
Aileen said reproachfully. 
does seem hard. Other girls I know, 
who don’t want their time and the 
house to themselves, marry and go 
away from home, and . 

‘“Why don’t you marry, and go 
away from home, and have a house to 
yourself ?”’ he inquired, with a smile. 

‘** Because no one has asked me, 
sir!” she answered naively. ‘At 
least, no one whom I could put up 
with—for a lifetime ! ” 

She shrugged her white shoulders 
expressively, and an idea came to 
Anthony. Why should he not solve 
the problem for her? If she would 
marry him, he could buy the cottage 
she so much désired, where she would 
be at peace to write. What he had 
to offer her was friendship—a calm, 
paternal affection, with which he would 
shelter and give her what she liked ; 
and she could accept him for what he 
was—a friend in need ! 

Dugdale rose and laid his hand 
gently on her shoulder. 

“J will marry you!” he 


said 


“But it | 


steadily. ‘I don’t pretend to love 
you madly, because—well, it’s an 
old story now, and a long one—but 
in the years gone by, when I was 
young and foolish, I loved in that way 
—and one cannot do it fwtce in a life- 
time, however long. So you know me 
for what I am, and if you care to take 
me on those terms, I will give you a 
cottage all to yourself, wherever you 
like. You shall have everything you 
want—everythin e 

‘““Except love?” broke in the girl 
quietly. ‘‘ As I have my stories [ shall 
be able to do without that. If it can 
be managed—yes, I will marry you, and 
have a cottage of my own, my very 
own /” 

There were the sounds of laughter 
and voices in the road outside; the 
rest of the party were returning from 
the Terrasse. Dugdale had just time 
to press her slim,cold hand,and whisper 
that he would ask her mother’s consent 
on the morrow, when the garden gate 
opened, and Aileen, slipping in amongst 
them, was soon lost in the little 
crowd. 

Mrs. Trevelyan was too ill next 
day for Dugdale to be admitted to her 
presence, so he had to content himselt 
with a few minutes’ conversation with 
Aileen, and extracted a promise from 
her to go to the Kurhaus dance in thie 
evening, because he had a good deal te 
settle with her. 

Dugdale stipulated for an_ early 
marriage, saying they had nothing te 
wait for, and Mrs. Trevelyan, when at 
length she granted him an interview. 
was graciousness itself. She had four 
daughters, all marriageable, and it 
seemed a kindly act on the part of 
Providence that Nauheim _ should 
provide a rich husband for one of them: 
So the widow smiled on her prospective 
son-in-law and daughter, and went s° 
far as to acquiesce in the arrangements 
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for the marriage as soon as they got 
back to England. 

The wedding took place at the parish 
church of the bride’s home veryquietly, 
owing, the papers said, to the recent 
illness and delicate health of the 
bride’s mother, and Anthony carried 
his bride off immediately for their 
curiously arranged honeymoon ! 

London being reached, they got into 
a slow train which put them down at 
Frowleigh, a sweet little village by the 
sea, where Aileen’s cottage in the air 
was to take practical shape. She 
exclaimed with delight when she caught 
‘sight of it—a pretty little Swedish 
erection, built on a high piece of ground 
overlooking the brilliantly blue bay. 

‘How lovely!” she cried enthusi- 
astically. ‘I can never thank you 
enough. What a glorious view over 
the sea! I shall feel inspired here.” 

He looked at her as she stood in the 
square bay window with the sunlight 
falling on her bright uncovered head— 
she had flung her pretty travelling hat 
on the table—and gowned in a soft 
pink frock, she was a charming vision 
of youth and beauty. How strange it 
seemed! Four months ago, he had 
not thought of being married ; and 
now here he was, with this beautiful 
woman, who bore his name, and yet 
was as distant from him as the north 
pole ! 

““T am glad you like it,” he said 
quietly. “‘I thought you would, 
somehow——” 

‘“Which shows that we have some 
tastes in common,” she answered 
spontaneously. ‘Do you know, | am 
afraid,”’ looking at his solemn face and 
taking a step towards him—I am 
afraid, I’ve got the best of the 
bargain.” 

His heart gave a throb. His heart ! 
He laughed and shook himself. That 
was dead long ago. 


A COTTAGE IN THE AIR 


* Building Castles in the Air.” 


“IT don’t know so much about 
that,” he said banteringly. “I am 
going to leave you here in _ peace 
to write that three-volume novel, as I 
promised ; but if you shirk your duty, 
I may turn up and make you pay the 
penalty——” 

‘‘ The penalty ? What’s that ? ” she 
asked, her sweet face paling. 

He breathed a little hard. ‘‘ I might 
make you come and—live with me!” 
he said unsteadily. ‘The law could 
compel you to, you know, Aileen—my 
wife!” He paused a moment on the 
word. Then he drew himself up and 
laughed again. ‘‘Come, come, don’t 
look so frightened. It isn’t compli- 
mentary! I’m only joking. See, I 
am even now going to bid you 
good-bye ! ”’ 

He took his hat from a chair, and 
held out his hand. 
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* T think we may shake hands,” he 
said; “there was no clause to the 
contrary in the compact, was there ? 
Good-bye—Mrs. Dugdale !” 

‘““Good-bye, Mr. Dugdale!” she 
answered, leaving her hand for a 
moment in his big palm, and lower- 
ing her eyes; ““I am ever so much 
obliged to you.” 

He turned away without another 
word, and she watched his big figure 
swing rapidly down the little drive. 
She was emancipated at last. Her 
cottage was no longer in the air, but 
a veritable fact. And it was deliciously 
pretty and comfortable. How he had 
thought of everything—from the wall- 
papers to the carpet—everything of the 
choicest description that money could 
buy, and everything was hers. 

A sudden gust of wind swept round 
the house ; the late October sun sank 
beneath a bank of clouds. Ajleen 
shivered a little as she took her hat 
from the table. How lonely it was 
—and cold. Yet she had everything 
she had once wished for ; while he—her 


husband, what had he gained ? Echo 
answered—What ! 
* * * * * 


Mrs. Trevelyan looked across the 
_ table at her eldest daughter, and fingered 
a letter in the interim of sipping her tea 
and breaking the shell of her egg. 

‘““T can’t make it out,” she said 
querulously. “Aileen is always 
making excuses for her husband not 
being at Frowleigh; but a man 
oughtn’t to have had particular 
business to attend to on_his- wed- 
ding day. That was six months ago, 
and he isn’t back from America yet. 
Ridiculous! It’s my belief—he wasn’t 
in love with her at all!” 

‘** But then, mamma, why should he 
have married her ?”’ put in Dora. 


“Why ? That’s just what I want 
to know!” returned the indignant 
mother. ‘* To marry a girl and neglect 
her is—well, unpardonable.” 

‘Why don’t you go and see for 
yourself ? ”? suggested Dora brilliantly. 

‘““Because your sister, since her 
marriage, seems not to desire my 
company,” returned Mrs. Trevelyan, 
having recourse to her handkerchief. 
‘“When I suggest going down to 
Frowleigh to see her, she just puts 
me off!” 

A sob finished the explanation, and 
Dora unsympathetically shrugged her 
shoulders. 

““T expect Aileen knows her own 
mind best,” she said. “Go down 
without warning, mamma, and take her 
by surprise; she can’t refuse to have 
you in the house when once you’re 
there!” 

Thus it came to pass that Mrs. 
Trevelyan appeared at Frowleigh one 
afternoon in early spring, when the 
birds were singing their songs in the 
hedges, and all the country was looking 
bright and fresh and beautiful with the 


_ promise of summer to come. 


She was shown into the pretty 
drawing-room by the trim maid, and a 
little later her daughter entered slowly. 

‘*Mamma!” she cried, and then 
stood still. ‘“‘ You never said you were 
coming.” 

“IT thought I had better not,” re- 
turned the elder woman, subjecting 
the young wife to a careful scrutiny. 
“But I wanted to see how you were 
getting on, and 1f—Anthony had come 
home.”’ 

A little flush stained the creamy 
whiteness of the girl’s fair cheeks. She 
caught hold of the back of a chair to 
steady herself. 

‘* No,” she answered quickly, though 
her heart was beating, ‘“ Anthony 
has mot come back. Mamma, you 
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had better learn the truth—he does 
not intend to come back.” 

‘“ He has deserted you!” cried Mrs. 
Trevelyan, aghast. ‘‘Oh! Aileen, that 
a daughter of mine should have come 
to this!” 


“It is what we agreed upon from ~ 


the first, mamma,” returned the young 
wife, a little wearily. ‘‘ You see, I— 
I—wanted to write, and I never had 
any quiet at home, and you wouldn’t 
let me take a cottage and go and live 
by myself; so, at Nauheim, when 
I was talking one evening to Mr. 
—to Anthony—he offered to solve the 
difficulty by 
letting me 
take his name, 
and occupy 
his cottage! 
So it’s all quite 
right and fair. 
And [’m very 
happy.” 

“You look 
it,” the elder 
woman re- 
marked saga- 
ciously. “* You 
are positively 
thin, Aileen ; 
what has come 
to you?” 

Aileen’s pretty violet eyes shone. “I 
have had my first book accepted by the 
publishers,”’ she said, clasping her hands 
together. “So you see I’ve not been 
at all idle. You will hear of it soon— 
it is called ‘The Wayfarers.’ ” 

‘““T am very glad of your success of 
course,” put in Mrs. Trevelyan with a 
sigh, “‘ but I must say it would be more 
natural if your husband lived with you 
and you gave up writing nonsense, 
which in my humble opinion you should 
leave to real authors. I suppose you 
can put me up for the night at any 
rate, if not for longer!” 
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A COTTAGE IN THE A/k 


And Aileen, glad to escape, went ofi 
to see that a room was got ready for her 
mother’s reception. 

But Mrs. Trevelyan was not content 
with one night; she liked the pretty 
cottage so much that she begged to be 
allowed to stay on; and she spent a 
week, lecturing and crooning by turns 
over the girl whose marriage was incom- 
prehensible to her matter-of-fact mind. 

At length, however, seeing that she 
could not persuade Aileen to alter the 
error of her ways, she took her de- 
parture, and quiet reigned once more 
at the cottage in Frowleigh. 

Aileen was 
very restless 
after she had 
left ; although 
her mother’s 
presence had 
interrupted 
her writing, 
she had been 
more glad of 
her company 
than she had 
thought possi- 
ble, and found 
it’ difficult to 
settle down to 
work again in 
the old groove. 
Mrs. Trevelyan—had she but known 
it—had sown the seeds of unrest 
in her pretty daughter’s heart. 
After all, Anthony was her own 
husband—he might at least take a 
friendly interest in her, and come and 
see her now and again. Well, at any 
rate she had written her book—he 
could not make her pay the penalty of 
living with him. Would it be such an 
awful penalty to have him at her side, 
through the long, sweet summer days 
that were coming ? It was dreary work 
living alone, really; she had always 
thought that she would like it, but she 
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had undervalued the uses of companion- 
ship! She put up her hands and 
covered her face. Then she pulled 
herself together sharply, covered up 
her typewriter, and picking up a bighat, 
made her way out towards the beach, 
calling to her dog to follow. Perhaps a 
breath of fresh air would blow away 
the cobwebs. 

She sat idly down on the grassy cliff 
which sloped towards the sea, and 
resting her chin in the palms of her 
hands, gave herself up to thought. 

Her eyes were turned seawards, or 
she would sooner have become aware of 
a stranger’s presence. As it was, she 
did not see him, until a shadow stood 
between her and the sunlight. 

Then she looked up, and the colour 
flooded her soft cheeks. 

“You /” she said, letting her eyes 
fall. “‘So you have come home at 
last 2?” 

** Home !”’ he echoed half derisively. 

She coloured again, and bit her lip. 
‘I meant—you have come back from 
America ! ”’ 

He assented, as he slipped down on 
the grass at her side, while she took 
furtive glances at him out of the corner 
of her eye. Yes; he was not much 
altered ; his face was a little browner, 
but just as handsome ; his mouth had 
the same old lines of determination 
about it ; he was as big as ever. 

He turned round suddenly without 
any warning, and caught her in the act. 

Well?” he asked, banteringly, 
““T’ve come back to ask if you’ve 
written that book yet?” 

“That book!” she echoed wonder- 
ingly. She had forgotten everything 
save that he was by her side—every- 
thing except that the sun shone, and the 
birds sang, and the waves lapped lazily 
on the shore at their feet ; that nature 
rejoiced in the coming of summer, and 
that her heart for some unaccountable 


reason—just for the coming of this one 
man—had suddenly grown light, and 
rejoiced too. 

‘““Don’t you remember ?”’ he said, 
and he leant towards her half tenderly. 
How pretty she was, and how childlike. 
She still wore pink, as when he had left 
her on their wedding day—eight months 
before. He thought it would be a 
pleasant task to awaken the soul behind 
those deep violet eyes,to bring the soft 
sweet colour to her pretty cheeks. “If 
you didn’t write your book, I was to 
make you come and live with me. 
Aileen—have you forgotten ? ”’ 

Into the tones of his voice there crept 
a thrill of passion that would not be 
kept out of it. He boldly took one of 
her hands in his own. 

She drew it away. After all he 
meant nothing—this man, surely, after 
neglecting her so long. A _ sea-gull 
circled in the air above them, and 
flapped its wings, with a mournful cry. 

*“‘[ remember,” she answered slowly ; 
‘I have written my book.”’ 

Dugdale drew a deep breath. 

““Do you know—I had half hoped 
you hadn’t!”’ he said steadily. 

‘Why ?” The question was drawn 
from her almost against her will. 

He turned, and springing up, stood 
towering above her. 

** You ask me why,” he cried ; “I will 
tell you. Aileen, when I saw you first 
at Nauheim, I thought that love was 
past and dead in my heart; that | 
could never feel anything for another 
woman, but an indifferent friendship. 
All these months I have been arguing 
with myself, but to no purpose. | 
married you, not loving you, but 
pitying you and hoping to help 
you to emancipate yourself. I see 
now I was mad to tempt the fates. 
My heart has but one image—yox ; 
my brain repeats one name—yours ; 
my whole being longs for—my wife! 
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Now you know why I wish that your 
book, of all others, had never been 
written !” , 

There was no beating about the bush 
with a man in this mood. Aileen’s 
hands, locked together, trembled ; her 
heart beat so fast that she thought he 
must hear it. What good thing had 
come to her? Did she no longer care 
about fame—literary success ? 

Was this what her emancipation had 
brought forth ? 

‘* Forgive me,” he went on, as she 
remained silent before the flood-gates 
of his passionate confession. “ Forgive 
me, and forget this. I have made 
you miserable now, but to-morrow 
you will be happy again, and laugh and 
smile with your old content, for I am 
going away again.” 

‘* Going away ? ” 
herself. 

Dugdale slipped on one knee, and 
placing his hand under her chin com- 
pelled her violet eyes to meet his own. 


Her voice startled 


A COTTAGE IN THE ATR 


‘You don’t—want—me—to go?” 


he asked breathlessly. ‘‘ Aileen, be 
careful! Don’t say more than you 
mean, darling. But if you say 


‘don’t go,’ I shall stay on for ever and 
ever, or rather I shall carry you off to 
my castle in Scotland, and we will have 
a proper honeymoon all the summer 
long. Don’t keep me _ in_ suspense, 
dear! Is it possible that you have 
missed me—that you have grown to 
care for me? Speak, beloved, let us 
have no more misunderstandings.”’ 

Gradually she loosened her hands, and 
with a sudden swift movement, she 
slipped them round his neck. 
' “Stay—Anthony,” she said, with 
a little sound between laughter and 
tears ; “‘ stay always.” 

And Anthony was more than content ! 


* * * a mH 


Mr. and Mrs. Dugdale periodically 
re-visit Frowleigh, where they have 
what they call—a cottage in the air ! 
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N a pleasant room open- 
ing on to a broad, 
flower-scented balcony, 
a young man was sitting at break- 
fast. Although it was yet early, 
the balcony was shaded from the sun 
by a red and white striped awning, 
which in colour exactly matched the 
red and white geraniums in the pro- 
fusely filled window boxes. 

Inside, the first object to attract 
attention was a tall, white stove which 
stood stiffly in one corner, and which to 
Harry Quaile, the young man who 
occupied the room, seemed to serve no 
purpose except that of reminding him, 
each time he lifted his eyes, that he was 
in a foreign country. 

As to the said young man himself, 
not even the densest observer could 
have failed to guess his nationality. 
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His face, figure, and clothes, all bore 
that unmistakable stamp which in the 
British-born seems to become trebly 
intensified as soon as they tread an 
alien soil. But in spite of this he 
seemed thoroughly at home in his 
foreign surroundings, and took his 
rather frugal breakfast of steaming 
coffee and fresh, crisp Brédehen with a 
genuine enjoyment which only custom 
could have rendered possible. 

When he had finished he pushed 
back his chair and stepped out on to 
the balcony, where he stood for a 
moment leaning over the stone balus- 
trade and watching the passers-by in 
the broad, sunny street below. It was 
a quiet, clean-looking street of rather 
prettily-built balconied houses, all gay 
with window-boxes like the one in 
which Harry was staying. Having 
finished his college course, he had taken 
rooms in a big North-German town fcr 
six months, with the combined object 
of resting after the exertion of taking 
an honours degree, and of adding to his 
not too extensive knowledge of the 
German tongue. 


Mlustrated by Ff. Horsman Varley 
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After a time he dropped into a low 
canvas chair, and from a little bundle 
of letters which he held in his hand, 
selected a paper and tore off the wrap 
that held it. The title on the cover 
ran in staring red letters—7he Weekly 
Snap. It seemed to hold his attention, 
for he hesitated momentarily before 
looking further. Then he _ hurriedly 
turned the leaves till he came to a page 
headed—“ Snaps from Germany :—The 
German Kaffee Garten.” 

“* T sent them an article on the coffee- 
gardens about a month ago,” he growled 
to himself. 

He ran his eye down the columns 
before turning to the end of the article. 
It was signed, ‘‘ Helen Dunverral.” 

“That girl again! And such an 
idiotic name too! Id like to give the 
editor of this thing a piece of my mind. 
He seemed glad enough to get my stuff 
a little time ago, but for more than a 
month now he has taken this girl’s 
instead. Beastly mean, I call it!” 

Presently he threw down the paper 
and disappeared through the long 
window. He came out again with a 
fat, long-shaped envelope in his hand, 
addressed to the editor of he Weekly 
Snap. He drew from it a carefully- 
folded MS., and read it critically 
through. It was entitled, ‘ The 
German Fraulein and her Ways,” 
and its perusal seemed to afford him 
some satisfaction. 

“It really isn’t half bad. It hits 
them off pretty correctly without saying 
too much,” he told himsel: as he 
fastened the envelope. ‘“I’ll send it, 
anyway, on the chance. But if the 
fellow returns it and accepts one of 
Helen Dunverral’s instead, I’m hanged 
if I won’t give up and let her have her 
own way—though I must say she 
doesn’t look as if she bothered her head 
about journalism and all that sort of 
thing, if she’s the one I think.” 


“Dash it! This isn’t mine!” 


THE LETTER-BOX CHARM 


Ten minutes later, with the fat en- 
velope in his hand he was approaching 
a pillar-box which stood halfway along 
the street in which his. rooms were 
situated. Another figure was approach- 
ing it from the opposite direction—the 
figure of a girl—and she, too, held in her 
hand a fat and long-shaped envelope. 

Harry Quaile quickened his steps 
and arrived at the box just as her 
envelope fell through the slit with a 
loud thud, and she turned and walked 
away in the direction from which she 
had come. 

She was a pretty girl, tall and slim, 
with a fresh English complexion, and 
soft brown eyes and hair; but Harry 
looked after her retreating figure with 
an expression of unconcealed dislike. 

‘“1’?d bet a hundred to one that’s 
her,” he said ungrammatically, shoving 
his envelope viciously through the slit. 
‘“‘ This is the third or fourth time I’ve 
caught her posting long envelopes here 
—a little chit of a thing like that ! She 
looks as if she were still at school.” 

Which was not true, for the brown- 
eyed young lady who had so aroused 
his wrath was neither little nor school- 
girlish in appearance. 

But Harry went back to his rooms in 
a bad temper, and stewed all the morn- 
inxy over Goethe’s ‘‘ Hermann und 
Dorothea,” pronouncing it the most 
utter rubbish he had ever read, and 
swearing that only a German could 
ever have written it—which was no 
doubt true. 

A day or two later he was again 
approaching the pillar-box with a letter 
—not addressed to the editor of He 
Weekly Snap this time—and came 
very near to grinding his tceth with rage 
when he saw that the brown-eyed girl 
was there before him. As he came up 
she was pushing violently at a long, fat 
envelope which was almost too big to 
go through the slit, and she seemed so 
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engrossed in what she was doing that 
she did not hear him coming. 

“Good luck go with you! Good 
luck! Good luck!” she was saying, 
as she pushed and shoved at the packet, 
and in spite of himself, her soft, low 
English voice came with a thrill of 
pleasure to his ears, so long accustomed 
to the rougher speech of the Fatherland. 

Suddenly the envelope went through 
with a bang, and she blushed very red 
as she turned and saw him standing 
waiting his turn, and walked away even 
more quickly than usual. 

‘“She must write for other papers 
as well,” thought Quaile to himself. 
“She might have left 7he Weekly Snap 
alone. I consider it was quite my 
special property before she began 
sending her articles to it.” 

Then he remembered the words she 
had whispered as she pushed her 
packet through. 

** Wonder if it’s a charm to make the 
editors accept them? [I'll try it next 
time I send a MS. away.” 

And as he strolled lazily along the 
street the words seemed to ring in his 
ears like a refrain: “‘ Good luck go 
with you! Good luck! Good luck!” 

That afternoon Harry was invited to 
the house of Frau Liebenstein, the wife 
of the leading tenor at the Opera-house, 
whose acquaintance he had made 
during his sojourn in the town. She 
herself had once been a fairly well- 
known concert singer, but of late years 
had retired from publicity, leaving her 
husband to earn laurels sufficient for 
them both—a task which did not give 
him much trouble, for he was a great 
favourite, and his voice was one of 
exquisite sweetness and power com- 
bined. -They were a most devoted 
couple, and lived in an atmosphere 
of music and affection which = rather 
appealed to Quaile in his voluntary 
exile. 


. famous 


When he entered their cosy, music- 
haunted drawing-room on this particu- 
lar August afternoon, he was somewhat 
astonished to find it already full of 
people. Beside the beautiful Grand 
at one end of the room he caught 
sight of a table laden with flowers, 
books, and fancy articles of every 
description, and all of a sudden it 
flashed across his mind that this was 
Herr Liebenstein’s birthday, and these 
the gifts he had received. He made 
his way across the room to where the 
tenor, a _ plump, _ broad- 
shouldered httle man with twinkling 
blue eyes and a ferocious moustache, 
stood wreathed in smiles, the centre of 
a little group of well-wishers. 

Somewhat haltingly Quaile offered 
his congratulations—neither of the 
Liebenstein’s spoke any English—and 
was preparing to withdraw from the 
group when his host, who had been 
vigorously pumping his hand up and 
down, suddenly released it, and, 
evidently overcome by the excitement 
of the occasion, seized him by either 
shoulder and kissed him, warmly and 
with great affection, on the cheek! 
All at once it seemed to occur to him 
that he was not saluting one of his own 
countrymen, for his hands dropped to 
his side and he stood regarding Quaile 
in some trepidation as to how he would 
take the unexpected embrace. 

However, after one gasp of horrified 
astonishment, Quaile submitted bravely 
to the inevitable, and when it was over, 
conscious of furtive smiles on the faces 
of all near—which among a less polite 
people than the Germans would have 
probably broken out into open laughter 
—he drew away, and finding his hostess 
in a state of radiant bliss at all these 
signs of her ‘ Mann’s”’ popularity, 
began to talk to her in his rather slow 
but not incorrect German. 

‘““T am so glad you were able to come 
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this afternoon,” she said, beaming on 
him in her kind, motherly way. ‘I 
want to introduce you to an Englan- 
derin who is staying with us. She was 
a pupil of mine a year or two ago. Ah, 
there she is ! ”’ 

And Quaile, following her glance 
across the room, exclaimed in surprise, 
for there, looking strikingly, unmis- 
takably English amid the crowd of 
Germans, stood the brown-eyed girl of 
the letter-box. 

The introduction was soon performed, 
and though the babel of conversation 
around them prevented Quaile from 
catching a word of it, he heard Frau 
Liebenstein address the girl as “‘Nellie,”’ 
and that was enough for him. It must 
be Helen Dunverral. 

As they took possession of two vacant 
chairs she glanced at Quaile with a 
twinkle of amusement in her eye, which 
assured him that she had witnessed the 
unsought embrace bestowed upon him 
by Herr Liebenstein. 

** Shall I get you some refreshment ?”’ 
he inquired hastily, feeling his cheeks 
redden at the remembrance, and in- ———<— | 
wardly wishing his too demonstrative 
host at the furthest end of the Father- 
land. Upon her assenting, he made 
his way across the room and returned 
with two plates, two spoons, and two 
immense slices of Eistorte—that won- 
derful delicacy without which no 
German festivity is really complete. 

The girl looked at him with an 
amused little smile as she dug her spoon 
into the hard-frozen mass upon her 
plate. 

‘* Don’t you love all these quaint 
German doings ?”’ she said. ‘‘I have 
been kept in a state of continual 
interest and amusement ever since I 
arrived here, and it is not always 
one can say that when one is on a 
visit.”” 

Quaile attacked his portion boldly, ‘Coop LUCK GO WITH You! Goop LUCK! GooD LUCK!" 
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and succeeded in detaching a large 
three-cornered lump. 

‘Yes, I like German customs very 
well,” he said thoughtfully, “except when 
they are practised on me, personally.” 

At that he caught her eye and they 
both laughed. 

‘“T expect your visit provides you 
with plenty to write about, Miss 
Dunverral,” he said after a pause. He 
was surprised to find that the animosity 
he had cherished towards her was 
diminishing now that they were brought 
face to face. ‘I think I have met you 
before, haven’t I? At the letter-box 
along the street ?” 

The girl reddened in her turn, think- 
ing of how he had caught her unawares 
that same morning, and heard her 
speeding her packet on its journey. 

“Yes, I do post letters there some- 
times,”’ she said carelessly, as she broke 
off what was supposed to be a frozen 
cherry from her slice of Torte. ‘“* But 
—what did you call me, please ? ” 

‘“Miss Dunverral,” he repeated 
firmly. ‘‘ Of course I knew it must be 
you. I had guessed it before, but 
to-day when I heard Frau Liebenstein 
call you Nellie By the way, it 
isn’t a pseudonym, is it ?” 

‘*A pseudonym ? Why, what do you 
mean ? Ofcourse it must be. You are 
Helen Dunverral, aren’t you?” 

He stared at her in unfeigned amaze- 
ment. 

‘‘I.? Why those were my articles 
that were published before you—or she 
—began to send hers. I seemed to be 


always secing you post big envelopes at. 


that pillar-box, and I thought——”’ 

‘You thought it was I, and I thought 
it was you! Oh, how delicious!” 
She burst into a little peal of laughter, 
and it suddenly struck Quaile how very 
pretty she was. For some unaccount- 
able reason he began to feel gay and 
light-hearted. 


** Then I shan’t apologise for calling 
down all sorts of terrible things on vour 
innocent head,”’ he said laughing. * 1 
expect you have been in just the 
same state of mind towards me. But 
what is your name, really, if I may 
ask ?”’ 

‘“ Helen Danvers,” said she. ~“! 
don’t wonder at your taking it for 


‘Dunverral, Frau Liebenstein always 


pronounces it so funnily.” 

““As a matter of fact I didn’t hear 
what she said,” he answered. ‘* I had 
so made up my mind that that was 
your name that I never thought of anv 
other possibility.” 

** And I was equally sure that it was 
your pseudonym, for Frau Liebenstein 
had told me that you wrote little 
sketches and things about German 
life, and that they were published in 
The Weekly Snap—and I: didn’t sec 
why I shouldn’t do the same.” 

“What!” cried Quaile, nearly let- 
ting his rapidly-melting Torte slide oti 
his plate on to the floor. ‘‘ Don’t you 
write regularly, then? Haven’t you 
always done it?” : 

‘Oh, dear no,” she assured him wit): 
charming frankness. ‘I only began to 
try when I came to Germany this time. 
and—to tell you a secret—I have 
already quite decided that my talents 
do not lie in that direction. When the 
manuscripts now sojourning in the 
various editorial offices return to me— 
as I know they will—I mean to burn 
them and not write any more.” 

‘Tam so glad,” said Harry fervently. 
“*T don’t like literary women at all. 
But the charm? Didn’t it act ? he 
added quickly. 

She looked at him and laughed. 

‘“T wish you hadn’t heard.” she said. 
But since you did IT may as well tell 
you that it never acted—not even once 
—and never will, I’m sure.” 

“ Do you think it would act for me ?” 
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he asked, very much engrossed in 
playing with his spoon. 

““T don’t know,” she answered gaily. 
‘* You see, it all depends who says it.” 

“You mean it’s no good if I say it 
myself ? But suppose you said it for 
me? It would act then, wouldn’t it ? ”’ 

“Well, I can’t say for certain,” she 
said, shaking herhead. “ But it might, 
possibly.” 

‘Will you try some day ?”’ He was 
more engrossed with his spoon than 
ever. 

She looked at his averted face and 
smiled. 

“Perhaps I will—some day!” she 
answered, and immediately Harry felt 
as 1f his life-happiness and _ literary 
success were both secured in those few 
words. 

As he took leave of her later on, he 
turned in the doorway and saw her 
brown eyes looking after him with a 
very friendly expression in their velvety 
depths. She smiled and nodded to 
him, and he could almost fancy that 
she was saying below her breath: 
“Good luck go with you! Good 
luck! Good luck!” 

“By Jove! I shouldn’t wonder if 
she’s right about the charm,” he 
thought. “It couldn’t fail to take 
effect if she said it—she’s so jolly 
pretty.” He forgot that it had already 
failed several times, but that was a mere 
detail. 

Then catching sight of Herr Leiben- 
stein in the act of embracing a friend 
even stouter and with a still more 
ferocious moustache than himself, he 
hastily retreated, and betook himself 
homewards, heartily thanking his stars 
—after the manner of his kind—that 
he had been born an Englishman. 

That same evening he sat down and 
wrote an article on “‘ The English Girl 
in Germany.” He knew it was the 
best thing he had yet done, and in 


joyful trepidation he despatched it to 
one of the best-known weekly papers, 
where it appeared in unshorn glory a 
short time afterwards. And though 
the article on the German Fraulein was 
returned to him by the editor of 7%e 
Weekly Snap, about the same time, 
its non-success hardly cost him a pang. 

““T can leave Helen Dunverral, 
whoever she—or he—is, a clear field 
in Lhe Weekly Snap now,” he said 
proudly, as he presented a copy of the 
paper containing his article to Miss 
Helen Danvers, whose visit to her 
former singing-mistress promised to be 
a very long one. “If I only had your 
charm to back me up, I should feel 
pretty sure of myself.” 

And it happened a few days later that 
he arrived at the letter-box with a large 
envelope, addressed to the same well- 
known paper, just as a girlish figure in a 
broad-brimmed shady hat ran down the 
steps from Frau Liebenstein’s front 
door, further along the street. Quaile 
saw her and waited. 

‘*T want you to keep your promise,”’ 
he said, as she came up. “ You know 
you said you would, some day, and this 
is really rather a special occasion, for it 
is always touch-and-go whether an 
editor accepts two articles close together 
from an outsider.” 

He held out the long envelope 
entreatingly, and as she took it her 
brown eyes danced with laughter under 
the brim of her shady hat. 

Very carefully she pushed it halfway 
through the slit, and then, looking 
round to see that nobody was near, she 
uttered the magic charm under her 
breath, and gave the envelope a push 
which sent it flying into the box. 

“Good luck go with you! 
luck! Good luck!” 

There was a fervour about that last 
‘““Good luck!” which Quaile felt sure 
could not fail to make it take effect. 


Good 
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Nor was he wrong. The article 
appeared in due time and was followed 
by quite a series of others, while as to 
Helen Dunverral, whose ‘“‘ Snaps from 
Germany ”’ still came out regularly in 
The Weekly Snap, Quaile felt as if 
he had left her far behind on the very 
lowest rung of the literary ladder. 
Since he married, his reputation has 
increased by leaps and bounds, and he 
swears that his success is entirely due 
to his pretty brown-eyed wife, who, 
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whenever he sends an article or a story 
away, takes it to the post herself and 
breathes after it those magic words: 
‘* Good luck go with you! Good luck ! 
Good luck ! ”’ 

Whether the editors are of the same 
opinion is a different matter altogether. 
They would probably snort with scorn 
at the very idea of their decisions 
being affected by any charm, however 
powerful. 

But it is manifestly impossible that 
even editors should know everything. 


YOU AND I 


By DELIA SINVON 


A TOUCH of frost was in the air, 
And many a sound of sporting ; 

And all the earth looked bright and fair, 
When you and I went courting. 


A touch of spring was in the air, 
And ne’er a thought of tarrying ; 

And bursting life and budding rare, 
When you and I| went marrying. 


A lull of peace was in the air, 
Sunshine the clouds was gilding ; 

Up grew a mansion rich and fair, 
When you and I went building. 


And side by side the years have flown, 
We've tried to do no shirking ; 

And many simple joys we've known, 
Whilst you and I’ve been working. 


Still side by side in warrior’s gear, 
Where’er a wrong needs righting, 

We'll face the music without fear, 
When you and [ go fighting. 


And when the world we wander o’er, 
The skein of life unravelling ; 

We'll trust each other more and more, 
When you and I go travelling. 
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ANY centuries ago there lived 
at the base of the Elburz 
Mountains, in the north of 
Persia, not far from where the 

gigantic volcanic peak of Demavend soars 
aloft to an altitude of nearly twenty thou- 
sand feet, a shepherd named Arbaces. 

Arbaces was poor, but he _ prided 
himself upon his descent from the royal 
stock of that famous Darius Hystaspes, 
as the Greeks called him, who was the 
first to organise the unwieldy body 
politic of the Persian Empire, and who, 
on the whole, certain conspicuous 
military failures notwithstanding, may 
perhaps be considered the greatest and 
wisest monarch, after the Hebrew 
Solomon, that Asia has ever produced. 

Now a lofty lineage is more frequently 
a curse than a blessing when the pos- 
sessor of the sangre azul has inherited 
nothing else of more marketable value 
from his ancestors, and is compelled to 
toil for his daily bread like any ordinary 
plebeian. 

When following his flock, Arbaces 
would often muse upon the ancient 
glories of the Achaemenids, and the 
comparatively recent achievements of 


the Arsacids, and while his sheep were 
busy nibbling the scanty mountain 
herbage which Nature afforded with 
niggard hand in those desolate and 
sterile regions, their master, although 
near them in the flesh, would in spirit 
be far away in the dreamland of 
glowing and gorgeous fancies, with 
kingly tiara upon his head and flashing 
scimitar in his hand, driving before him, 
not a score or two of lean and famished 
sheep, but hordes of vanquished foes. 

But Arbaces at times dreamt other 
dreams. 

He loved the fair Zulima, and Zulima, 
whom in his wild imaginations he 
glorified under the imperial title of 
Atossa, played an important part in all 
his visions. When, in fancy, he mounted 
the throne royal of Persia and drained 
deep draughts of the sparkling juice of 
the grapes of Shiraz, or the clear, pure 
water of the snow-fed Choaspes, Zulima 
was ever at his side, with queenly 
diadem on her brow, golden sandals on 
her tiny feet, and soft Serican vestments 
draping her graceful form—ever at his 
side, his beloved, his consort, the sharer 
in his joys, his. victories, his triumphs. 
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Zulima was as poor in worldly 
possessions as her lover, but she was 
quite free from that spirit of unrest, 
discontent, and ambition which deso- 
lated his life. And she was rich in her 
youth and in her beauty. A true 
Oread, the fresh mountain breezes had 
bestowed upon her the roses that 
bloomed on her cheeks, and the hardy 
adventurous life of the mountains had 
given grace to her carriage, elasticity to 
her step, light to her eyes, and indomit- 
able hope and energy and courage to 
her heart. Neither vision nor thought 
ever strayed beyond the boundaries of 
her native hills and valleys. 

To be candid, however, although she 
loved him dearly, Zulima was somewhat 
afraid of Arbaces, and this was the one 
sorrow of her gentle life. She feared 
him most when, with gloomy and pre- 
occupied air, and seemingly unconscious 
or regardless of the fact that her tearful 
eyes were bent, half beseechingly, half 
reproachfully, upon him, he would stride 
away, without a word or caress, to bury 
himself in the gloomy fastnesses of 
Elburz. . 

It was in one of these dark rebellious 
moods that Arbaces on a certain day 
sought a pathless solitude amid the 
most desolate wastes of the mountains, 
where he began to utter aloud his 
complaints. | 

“Accursed is my fate,” he cried. 
“Trebly accursed be the day of my 
birth! Would that I had never seen 
the light of yon sun! Non-existence 


were surely preferable to a life like this ° 


—the life of a slave. I, the descendant 
of Darius, the great king; I, who feel 
myself in heart and soul a monarch ; I, 
forsooth, am condemned by a cruel and 
mocking destiny to tend a few sheep in 
the wilderness, to eat out mine heart from 
vouth to age in vain repinings, to curse 
cach day the planet that presided at my 
nata! hour, to dream at intervals radiant 
dreams, only to wake to the realities of 
poverty and misery, and then, in my 
nopeless anguish, to call upon the frown- 
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ing peaks to fall and crush this aspiring 
heart with all its futile longings. How 
often have I prayed to Demavend to send 
forth once more, as in the days of old, 
the devouring flames that circle at his 
heart, if haply they might bear me 
away on their seething torrent to that 
nothingness which is the only haven 
that I can hope for. Help from earth or 
man I need not expect. Oh, is there 
indeed no Power above or beneath to 
listen and save ! ” . 

While giving expression to these 
daring thoughts, Arbaces was sitting, in 
an attitude of deep dejection, on a rough 
fragment of stone, in his favourite resort, 
a natural amphitheatre, girdled by inac- 
cessible mountains. The one entrance 
to this scene of desolation, which 
seemed like a trysting-place of the evil 
genii, was through a narrow pass, which 
could only be reached through tortuous 
defiles and by-paths which led the way- 
farer along the edges of dizzy precipices, 
where far beneath his feet the screaming 
eagles circled round their eyries. It 
was indeed a region of savage gloom. 
A few patches of dry coarse matted 
grass dotted the expanse here and there, 
and a number of giant boulders, trans- 
ported thither by the winter torrents, 
lay scattered over its surface, while 
round it on every side rose the black 
basaltic wall, which no foot of man 
might climb, and no pinion of bird 
might cross. A congenial spot for dark 
and desperate spirits! A fitting stage 
for such soliloquies as that to which 
Arbaces had just given utterance ! 

The almost imperceptible sound of a 
slight movement behind him caused the 
despondent shepherd to turn, not indeed 
in alarm—for he knew not fear—but in 
extreme surprise. 

A tall, dark man, with keen, hungry, 
glittering eyes that seemed to scan the 
heart and to pierce the soul as with cold 
biting steel, stood. close by his elbow. 

“ My son,” said the stranger, regarding 
him steadfastly, “thou art sick at 
heart.” 
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“Well hast thou guessed my malady, 
my father. But thou art a stranger, 
and——” 

“ Art thou sure, oh, Arbaces, that I am 
a stranger?” 

Arbaces, viewing more attcntively the 
weird figure before him, suddenly be- 
thought him that twice or thrice lately 
in his lonely wanderings a shape, re- 
sembling that of this mysterious per- 
sonage, had crossed his path. He 
remembered now that once, when over- 
taken by a tempest beneath Mount 
Demavend, he had seen what appeared 
to be a human form, standing alone 
upon an inaccessible peak, dark, silent, 
and unmoved, while the deadly lightning 
leaped and flashed above, around, and 
beneath the pointed rocky pinnacle. 
Once, too, at evening, on the shores of a 
lonely tarn, and once before in that 
amphitheatre, the same inscrutable pres- 
ence had passed, scarcely heeded, before 
his drcamy eyes. 

“Yes, I remember that I have seen 
thee ere now,” said the shepherd slowly, 
‘and ever at moments when my heart 
burned within me and my spirit chafed 
like a mountain lake that starts and 
quivers first, and then boils beneath the 
spirit of the tempest. Once, methought, 
I saw thee, standing where no mortal 
foot hath ever trod, while the firma- 
mental fires enwrapped thee like a 
garment.” 

An icy smile flitted across the sombre 
features of the Unknown as he said: 
“ Verily, then and at other seasons have 
I been near, ever ready to help, hadst 
thou but craved for succour. That thou 
hast never done, although mine ear hath 
been attentive to mark thy lightest 
word. To-day, for the first time, hath 
thy proud spirit been bent to sue to the 
Immortals.” 

Arbaces started from his rocky seat, 
and, raising himself to the full height of 
his lofty stature, abruptly faced his 
subtle interlocutor. 

“ Who and what art thou?” he cried. 

“One who is able to accomplish the 
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dearest wishes of thy secret heart,” 
calmly responded the stranger. 

Arbaces was silent in amaze. 

“Young man,” he continued, “thou 
art an Achaemenid, masquerading in 
shepherd’s weeds. Gladly wouldest 
thou fling away the peaceful crook to 
grasp spear and falchion first, and then 
royal crown and sceptre by their means ; 
fain wouldest thou revive the ancient 
glories and conquests of the Medes and 
Persians ; and then wouldest thou place 
thy fair Zulima upon the throne of the 
prostrate East. All this wouldest thou 
do, and an aspiring soul whispereth 
within thee that all this thou mightest 
do wert thou not hemmed in by the 
brazen walls of necessity, obscurity, and 
poverty, which cramp and confine thy 
spirit as these frowning basaltic preci- 
pices do the amphitheatre in which we 
stand. Well, I say unto thee, Arbaces, 
that I am able to level these brazen 
walls with the breath of my mouth, to 
set thee free, to place thy feet upon the 
path of conquest, to crown thee monarch 
of Asia, to make of thee a Persian 
Alexander, and of thy Zulima an 
Atossa indeed.” 

While the stranger spoke his dark- 
robed form seemed to dilate, his voice 
was as the voice of the torrent, and in 
his eyes shone the lightnings of Dema- 
vend; but for all this the haughty 
descendant of Darius quailed not. 

“What wouldest thou in return for 
all these glories?” was all he said. 

“Follow me and thou shalt learn,” 
replied the Unknown. 

Arbaces rapidly revolved the situa- 
tion. He was a man of matchless 
strength and vigour. Danger he feared 
not, and death itself he had already 
braved more than once. He had not 
blanched then. Why should he do so 
now? This adventure, terminate as it 
might, was at least a change in the 
blank monotony of his existence. If 
the stranger’s promises were realised, 
he would emerge at one bound from 
the dark depths of obscurity into the 


light of fame. At the worst he could 
but die. 

And so his resolution was taken. 

Looking straight into the dark visage 
before him, he fearlessly said: “ Who- 
ever thou art, I follow thee. I dread 
nothing ; I dare all things.” 

Again those lurid eyes emitted an 
instantaneous flash, even as the flint 
does when “much enforced”; but the 
emotion thus betokened, whether it 
arose from surprise or contempt, quickly 
passed away, and he preceded Arbaces 
in silence. 

They emerged from the amphitheatre, 
and presently entered upon a devious 
and rugged track, which, well as he 
thought he knew the recesses of the 
Elburz, Arbaces was utterly ignorant of. 
His companion, with swift gliding 
motion, and no apparent effort, led the 
way over the débris of fallen rocks, 
along the brink of yawning chasms, 
where a slip meant instantaneous des- 
truction, over the myriad _ obstacles 
which Nature seems to strew in the way 
of those rash intruders who would sur- 
prise her in her secret haunts. Had 
not the shepherd’s foot been swift and 
sure as that of the mountain goat ; had 
not his brain been clear and his courage 
high, he would assuredly have fallen a 
victim to one or other of the dangers of 
the aerial path, and have afforded a 
meal to the hungry vultures that kept 
whirling in wide gyrations above his 
head, apparently anticipating such an 
eventuality. As for aid, his guide 
proffered him none, and he would have 
scorned either to ask or accept it. 

After about an _ hour’s_ progress 
through these perils, the way gradually 
widened, and at last conducted them 
to the outskirts of a gloomy forest of 
gigantic pines. 

Still’ following upon the rapid foot- 
steps of his guide, Arbaces boldly struck 
into these savage wilds. His course was 
now easier. He had bencath him the 
fallen pine cones, which from their 
abundance seemed to have accumulated 
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there from time immemorial; and 
although the free currents of the moun- 
tain air no longer beat upon his temples, 
he felt cheered and invigorated by the 
strong balsamic odour diffused by the 
mighty boles around him. 

Upon first entering this wood he had 
noticed an obscure and distant sound of 
a monotonous character. As he ad- 
vanced this sound grew more distinct, 
and he at last perceived that it was 
caused by the rush and fall of waters. 
At every onward step this hoarse 
thunder grew louder and louder, till at 
last the tall figure and flowing black 
caftan of the stranger became stationary, 
and Arbaces, hurrying up, rejoined him. 

“Thou art indeed worthy of Susa, 
Ecbatana, and all the hidden treasures 
of Istakhar,” cried the latter. ‘“ Few are 
the mortals who could have kept pace 
with my footsteps upon the mountains 
of Elburz.” 

“And none of mortal mould,” re- 
turned the shepherd, “could have out- 
stripped Arbaces as thou hast done amid 
the fastnesses where first he saw the 
light. Again I ask, who and what art 
thou?” 

For answer the other gazed at him 
with a weird and awful smile. 

“Like a countryman of the great 
Cyrus thou hast spoke sooth, Arbaces ; 
like an impetuous youth, thou hast 
questioned rashly. Who and what am 
I? Wouldest thou indeed know?” 

“Yes; I had not followed thee else,” 
was the prompt rejoinder. “Cease thy 
dark sayings. Some proof I have given 
thee that I am no craven, and more 
are forthcoming if need be. Do thou 
give some token of thy vaunted might 
as well as of thy agility. Help me, if 
thou hast the power, whoever and what- 
ever thou art.” 

The Unknown folded his arms upon 
his breast and kept silence for a brief 
space, asthough pondering the shepherd's 
words, while Arbaces, assuming an air of 
indifference, turned -aside and looked 
forth upon a scene which presented a 
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complete contrast to his usual sur- 
roundings. 

He and his mysterious guide were 
standing upon an isolated mass of rock, 
jutting out over a black, caldron-like 
pool, well-nigh two hundred feet below 


gnarled and distorted tree, whose long 
creeping branches seemed to point, like 
skeleton fingers, to the dark abysmal cal- 
dron beneath, which was constantly fed 
by the seething waters of the cataract, 
and yet ever appeared to gape for more. 


“STANDING UPON AN ISOLATED MASS OF KOCK, JUTTING OUT OVER A BLACK, 
CALDRON-LIKE POOL ” 


them, into which fell with collected 
volume and with a tremendous crash 
the waters of a broad deep river which 
flowed close by them. From a cranny 
in the rock on which they stood, wherein 
some earthy deposit afforded a scanty 
sustenance to its roots, there grew a 


As Arbaces surveyed the scene with 
curious eye he was surprised to note 
that the foam of the cataract, far from 
ascending in a white filmy vapour, as of 
incense, to the heavens, hung in dense 
heavy clouds above the surface of the 
pool, which, he fancied, emitted from 
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time to time bubbles, and even tongues 
of gloomy flame. 

The general effect of all that he saw 
in this strange spot was depressing in 
the extreme. The secret agencies of 
Nature seemed to have conspired to- 
gether to produce a picture calculated to 
strike the mind of the observer with 
awe and fill it with despondency, by 
means of its shifting and terrific chiaros- 
curo. All that was soft, gentle, simple, 
touching, or capable of inspiring hope or 
evoking tender memories was banished. 
Here were no jewelled cups of Flora, 
here came no tawny bees, here carolled 
no joyous birds, here glowed no golden 
haze. In the background rose the 
funereal shadowy pines; in the fore- 
ground the suicidal torrent rushed to its 
doom in the pool, black as the fabled 
Waters of Oblivion, over which was 
poised the crag with its spectral tree ; 
all around were gloomy rocks of fan- 
tastic and horrible shapes, like monsters 
turned into stone; and lastly—fit music 
for such an orchestra—there soared to 
the leaden skies in awful pzan the 
ceaseless, threatening, thunderous roar 
of many waters. 

But the stranger’s pause was but brief. 
Slowly descending from the rock by a 
zigzag path which led to the edge of 
the pool already mentioned, he con- 
ducted Arbaces to a point where the 
way terminated in a spit of sand, or 
miniature beach, from which ascended, 
almost perpendicularly and to a con- 
siderable height above the level of the 
river, a beetling cliff, as inky in hue as 
the sullen pool beside which it towered. 
Where this cliff abutted upon the narrow 
stretch of sand, and flush with the latter, 
Arbaces perceived a dark aperture, re- 
sembling in its external aspect the 
entrance to one of those caves or natural 
tunnels wherewith that mighty and 
persevering engineer Oceanus has 
honeycombed the rock-bound coast of 
Sark. 

Into the inpenetrable darkness of this 
orifice his guide plunged without a 
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word, while the shepherd, laying his 
right hand upon the hilt of his scimitar, 
still boldly trod upon his steps. 

On they went through low, narrow, 
tortuous galleries in the living rock, 
where the atmosphere was a compound 
of noxious and mephitic gases, hot, 
loathsome and overpowering, and where 
ever and anon the foot slipped upon the 
slimy pavement or stumbled against 
some opposing fragment of stone. In 
these sepulchral regions the visual sense 
was useless, and the hand continually 
encountered cold, noisome, nameless 
creatures of the darkness, which, with 
their silent writhings and frantic struggles 
to escape, thrilled their involuntary 
captor to the bone. Undeterred, how- 
ever, by these manifold horrors, the 
brave mountaineer held on his desperate 
course, through the foul obscurity. 
Sometimes he fancied that he could hear 
the rustle of his guide’s flowing garments, 
but of this he was not certain. Fortu- 
nate was it for him that no side galleries 
branched off from the infernal tunnel, or 
he must have infallibly lost his way. 
He noticed that the path trended gradu- 
ally downwards, and that the feverish 
throbbing of his temples and the difh- 
culty in respiration increased at every 
step. 

At last, after a period of agony which 
seemed to him as long as the weary 
zons to lost souls in the halls of Eblis, 
he descried a light in the distance, 
dusky-red as the moon when she slowly 
rises over the fens through banks of fog 
and marsh-vapours. This sufficed to 
rouse his flagging energies. Larger and 
brighter glowed the ruddy beams, wider 
and loftier grew the corridor, and faster 
and ever faster sped Arbaces. Ere long 
he had reached the source of the ruby 
beams which had guided his wandering 
steps. 

The Unknown received him beneath 
a cyclopean arch, through which had 
streamcd the beckoning radiance. 

“Well hast thou stood the ordeal of 
valour, oh, Arbaces,” he said, “both on 
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mountain heights and in subterranean 
ways. And now welcome to the abode 
of Manes.” 

Briefly acknowledging these greetings, 
Arbaces glanced around him with a 
bewildered air. Accustomed alone to 
the rugged, the terrible, and the majestic 
in Nature, he was a stranger to the 
magic devices of art and the costly 
luxuries of civilisation. His dreams of 
conquest and its golden fruits of splen- 
dour had been vague, and had their 
foundation in old traditions of the 
glories of the Persian kings—not, of 
course, in any actual experience of the 
pomp and magnificence which the con- 
querors of the earth can command. 
Such knowledge had, till now, lain far 
beyond the grasp of the shepherd of the 
Elburz. But now arevelation had come. 

He found himself standing in a 
spacious hall, to which, looking into the 
dim perspective, he could discern no 
limits. Supernatural art and force had 
evidently hewn it out of the stony 
bowels of the earth, as similar agencies 
had wrought the mighty Domdanicel 
caves beneath the hoary ocean. High 
up above his head he saw the groined 
and interlacing arches of the black 
basaltic roof, while a continuous rum- 
bling sound, as of muffled thunder 
or falling water, similar to that which 
he had heard in the pine forest, sug- 
gested the idea that he was actually be- 
neath some vast and turbid volume of 
water. This sound—awful at first, but 
to which the ear in time became accus- 
tomed, like the plash of a fountain, 
which deepens rather than disturbs the 
slumber of the wayfarer who rests by 
its side—lIent its aid, with the other 
accessories of this wondrous palace, to 
lull the senses into a delicious lethargy. 

The ground was covered with carpets 
richer than any that the patient Hindu 
has ever produced, and of hues brighter, 
warmer, and more diversified than those 
wherewith Spring paints the meadows 
when in her most prodigal mood. Just 
in front of Arbaces a balas ruby, large 


as a roc’s egg—the source and origin of 
the red light which had directed him in 
the latter portion of his pilgrimage— 
hung suspended from the roof by golden 
chains, and flooded the hall with its rays 
of vivid crimson slightly tinged with 
orange, while the atmosphere was im- 
pregnated with the subtle odour of 
ambergris, whose vapour arose from 
jewelled censers dispersed along the 
walls, which were draped with hanging: 
of red silk embroidered with gold and 
gems. 

Beneath the immense ruby which 
illuminated the subterranean palace was 
a large rectangular slab, consisting of 
polished black marble, supported at the 
corners by four kneeling Ethiopians. 
who formed, as it were, the props o! 
this strange altar—whether living anc 
breathing men, or wonderfully realistic 
counterfeits of life, Arbaces could net 
discern. On the slab there lay a con- 
plete suit of glittering armour richly 
damaskeened, a tiara blazing with dia 
monds and other gems of apparently 
inestimable value, a falchion whose hilt 
was composed of a single smaragdus. 
and whose golden scabbard was covered 
with inscriptions in mystic characters, 
and, beside this dazzling heap, 4a 
parchment roll. 

The eyes of Arbaces sparkled with 
joy when he beheld the warlike gear. 
but a yet more wondrous sight quickly 
overcame the attraction of this potent 
loadstone. Drawn up on each side of 
the magnificent but sombre hall, upon 
pedestals of gold, stood, like sentinels 
on guard, images of kings, chieftains. 
and warriors, gloriously arrayed in th 
costumes and bearing the arms “i 
Assyria, Media, Persia, Armenia, an¢ 
other ancient and famous lands of th 
Orient. The sculptor’s efforts had i: 
every case been crowned with such 
startling success that the figures seemed 
—as has been said of the statues o! 
Phidias and Michael Angelo—actually 
to live and breathe! 

Alas, the life which the master had 
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given them, to judge from the awful 
woe stereotyped upon their faces, was 
one of mute but terrible agony! And 
their attitude was uniform and typical 
of some dire mystery : each effigy bore 
in uplifted right hand a fearfully realistic 
presentment of a throbbing pulsating 
human heart—fearfully realistic indeed, 
with the exception of the following 
points of divergence. The important 
organ in question is, as anatomy knows 
it, opaque; these were transparent. 
Moreover, our hearts are only metaphori- 
cally described, in common parlance, as 
being za/lamed with the various passions 
of love, hatred, revenge, and ambition, 
with which in their useful but prosaic 
capacity of mere forcepumps they have 
in reality nothing whatever to do; but 
these beating, palpitating, diaphanous 
hearts were literally so many miniature 
founts of fire, and continually emitted 
sparks of that vivid flame which ever 
enwrapped but failed to consume them. 

These awful motionless forms—whose 
splendid raiment served only to accentu- 
ate the hopeless misery of their aspect— 
actually wearing on face and limb the 
tints of life itself, and each sustaining 
in lieu of torch, a flaming heart, had, as 
we have said, irresistibly chained the 
attention of Arbaces; but what was the 
horror which invaded even his stout 
breast when he noticed that all those 
terrible stony eyes were fixed upon him 
—some in sadness and pity, some in 
wrath, some in bitter and contemptuous 
derision, yes, fixed upon him for an 
instant, and then as rapidly turned, 
drawing his captivated eyes along with 
them with grim and unmistakable mean- 
ing, to a gap in their ranks where stood 
—a still empty pedestal ! 

Although it has taken us long to 
describe all this, it will be readily 
understood that the mind of Arbaces, 
observant, receptive, and acute, although 
untutored, had grasped the details of 
the impressive but ghastly spectacle 
before him in the brief pause which had 
ensued after the welcome given him by 
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the extraordinary being who had an- 
nounced himself under the name of 
Manes. 

“What thinkest thou of my Hall of 
Imagery, oh, Arbaces ?” inquired Manes, 
whose malignant and searching eyes 
had never left the countenance of the 
young man from the very first moment 
of his entrance. 

“Of a truth, oh, Manes, these images 
are very majestic, and would seem to be 
those of the mighty ones of the earth.” 

“Rightly has thou guessed. Here 
stand the kings and conquerors of the 
world from time immemorial. Assyria, 
Babylonia, Media, Persia, and even older 
empires have all their representatives in 
the Hall of Manes. They were my 
friends, and the vassals of the formidable 
master whom I serve.” 

“Thy master, I ween, is one whose 
name the earth trembleth to hear,” said 
Arbaces. “But wherefore are the 
countenances of all darkened with such 
ineffable misery ?” 

“These effigies,” replied Manes, with 
a sneer which he was unable to conceal, 
“are true to life. All these men have 
lived the life of conquerors: they have 
led their fellows, sometimes driven them, 
even as thou drivest thy sheep from 
pasture to pasture. Thou knowest not 
yet, my son, but thou shalt surely one 
day know that the possession of un- 
limited power, and the consequent sense 
of responsibility, aye engender sorrow 
of heart, and that the sceptre of royalty 
and the smile of beauty cannot exorcise 
the worm that gnaweth the heart of 
man.” 

“Talkest thou of hearts?” hastily 
rejoined Arbaces. “Strange it is, me- 
thinks, that these should bear in their 
right hands the likenesses of human 
hearts, encircled by and vomiting forth 
fire!” 

“Marvel not at that, Arbaces ’—and 
the tone of the speaker chilled the 
hearer’s soul —“’tis but a _ beautiful 
symbol. These treasured images bear 
hearts in their hands to signify that they 
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had and have no secrets hidden from 
my master and myself ; and the flames 
—the flames are merely eloquent of the 
burning love and adoration which they 
felt, and still feel, for us, their bene- 
factors.” 

Arbaces happening to look up at the 
moment, saw with consternation the 
eyes of the dread sentinels of the place 
of enchantment glaring upon Manes 
with a fearful expression of deadly 
and impotent hatred which strangely 
belied his statement. 

“And now, oh, Arbaces,” continued 
Manes, who, noticing the incredulous 
glance and clouded brow of the young 
shepherd, appeared anxious to divert 
him from his thoughts and turn the con- 
versation into another channel, “ prepare 
for thy lofty destiny, and come hither.” 

So saying, he led the way to the altar 
slab which we have already described. 

Laying his hand upon the dazzling 
panoply, surmounted by the _ kingly 
diadem, and addressing Arbaces, he 
cried in thrilling accents: “ Here, here 
lieth the fulfilment of thy dreams. Here 
be weapons forged by immortal hands. 
Handle this sword, tempered and tried 
in subterranean fires. Behold the lofty 
tiara of universal sovereignty, the gift 
of Ahriman himself. No blade of 
Damascus may pierce this panoply ; no 
shield, no corselet, no Roman cata- 
phract, no armour fashioned on earth 
may resist the trenchant force of that 
magic falchion. With these shalt thou 
drive the aliens before thee, as now 
thou drivest thy timid flock through the 
ravines of Elburz. And then shalt thou 
bind upon thy brow the glorious symbol 
of world-wide dominion, and Zulima 
shall sit at thy footstool.” 

“And are all these mine?” inquired 
Arbaces. 

“Yea,” replied Manes in eager tones. 
“Sign but this roll acknowledging thy- 
self true vassal of my master, and kneel 
in homage to me as his minister. All 
these, whose images thou seest, have 
done so before thee.” 


“Ahriman, the Power of Evil, the 
Prince of Darkness, is thy master ; and 
thou——? ” 

“Mortal, I am Manes, the Spirit ot 
Demavend. With other lofty intelli- 
gences—whom men call genii—I serve 
the august Ahriman, the Power of Evil 
and the Prince of Darkness as thou 
sayest, but co-equal and co-existent 
with Yezad, and holding with him 
divided sway over the universe. Under 
him I rule these mountain caves and 
fastnesses, and the deep eternal fires of 
Demavend. Your Yezad is a distant 
god, but Ahriman is ever near, and to 
him especially the kingdoms of the earth 
belong. He assigneth them unto thee. 
Write and do obeisance, thou fortunate 
youth. Glory and riches and honour 
and power are thine—till thou art 
weary of them. Then shalt thou come 
and rest with me for ever in this my 
Hall of Imagery.” 

So spake the juggling spirit, little 
guessing with what manner of man he 
had to deal. 

Arbaces sprang back from the altar 
and boldly confronted the Spirit of 
Demavend, while his eyes flashed with 
the indignation which he had long 
restraincd. 

“Surely thou errest, false spirit,” he 
cried ; “ thou speakest not to a cringing 
Greek of Byzantium, whose supple 
knees will bend this way and that if he 
but scent lucre. I am a Persian, free as 
the air of these mountains. Neither to 
thee nor to Ahriman do I bow. So 
much for homage! And next, oh, Manes, 
Lord of Demavend, I would thank thee 
for the service which thou hast unwit- 
tingly rendered me. Much have I 
learned within this thy Hall of Imagery 
—enough to prevent me from ever join- 
ing the ranks of thy victims here "— 
glancing at the long lines of living 
statues. “ Truly the sheen of yon diadem 
and the splendour of the shield and 
hauberk are pleasant in mine eyes, and 
fain would I carve with yonder magic 
glaive a way to honour and renown. 
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But even these treasures may be too 
dearly bought. How should it profit 
me to rule the earth for a season, and 
then adorn these accursed halls for ever 
—a living image of wrath, bearing mine 
own heart, enveloped in penal flames, in 
the right hand of mine iniquity ? Griev- 
ously havel sinned in the past, but hence- 
forth I forswear the vain dreams that have 
left mea prey to thy deadly temptation.” 

A mocking laugh burst from Manes. 

“ Hear me, oh, Yezad!” continued the 
young man, with impassioned voice, his 
eyes uplifted to the vault of the infernal 
chamber. “If thou wilt but deliver me 
from the snare of the fowler, I swear 
never again to vex thy heavens with the 
impious cries of discontent, but rather 
bow before thy dispensations here in all 
humility, and with the hope that those 
glories which earth denieth me may yet be 
mine beyond the earth, beyond the sun, 
beyond the stars, where thou reignest.” 

Scarce had these thrilling words been 
uttered when the dark kaftan fell from 
Manes. Awful, but indistinct, and 
apparently clad in black armour, the 
form of the djin, mighty as that of 
Azazel, towered to the lofty roof. His 
baleful eyes, twin comets of destruction, 
glared upon Arbaces, 
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“Fool!” he thundered ; “ back to thy 
sheep!” 

So saying, he poised a shadowy 
javelin, as if to transfix the fearless 
shepherd. : 

With a roar as of many waters in his’ 
ears, with light, blinding and intolerable 
in his eyes, Arbaces was hurled to the 
ground by a merciless and irresistible 
force. 

* a +d e 

When the shepherd recovered his 
senses, he found himself, to his intense 
relief and surprise, in his old retreat, the 
sandy amphitheatre, close by the rock 
where he had so often sat in discontented 
reverie. His head was pillowed on the 
bosom of Zulima, who, alarmed by his 
long absence, had braved the perils of 
the mountain way and found her lover 
in a state of unconsciousness, and her 
tender eyes were the first sight he 
beheld as he slowly woke to thought 
and life once more. 

“Love and contentment are better 
than ambition,” was the rather trite 
sentiment which found its way from the 
heart to the tongue of Arbaces, as he 
descended the valley with Zulima. 

It was endorsed—and yet not verbally 
—by the lips of his happy companion. 


By ROBERT BARR 


THE IDLER. 


There is no dearer lover of lost hours 
Than I. 
I can be idler than the idlest flowers; 
More idly lie 
Than noonday lilies languidly aficat, 
And water pillowed in a windless m at. 
And I can be 
Stiller than some grey stone 
That hath no motion known. 
It seems to me 
That my still idleness doth make my own 
All magic gifts of joy’s simplicity. 
S. WEIR MITCHELL. 


‘« Speak softly, carry a 

The Big big stick, and you will 
Stick. go far.” This is an old 
and a true saying. The 

other year President Roosevelt quoted 
it in a speech, and during the recent 
electorial campaign the epigram formed 
a sort of mild issue in his disfavour ; 
an endeavour being made to raise a 
cry against what was called “ The Big 
Stick Theory of Life.’ However, the 
voting showed that the people com- 


prehended the real meaning of the 
adage, and its utterance did no harm 
to the Republican candidate. Of 
course, what the president intended 
to convey was that if your mind has 
become fagged out through the 
vitiated air of the town, you should 
take a big walking-stick, seek a 
country road, speak gently to the 
tramps you meet, and you will go far 
if the weather is fine and your feet 
don’t become sore. 

The Idlers’ Club has this advantage 
over all other organisations: its mem- 
bership is limited to one. There is no 
dissention in The Idlers’ Club. I do 
not need to send postcards to anyone 
else telling him when and where the 
club will next convene. Dr. Johnson 
described a club as “an assembly of 
good fellows meeting under certain 
conditions”’; but as the Doctor be- 
lieved no one to be a good fellow 
but himself, and as he would keep to 
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no conditions, certain or uncertain, 
that others attempted to impose on 
him, it is evident that had Johnson 
been logical, so far as a club was 
concerned, he would have tried to do 
what Dundreary’s bird found impos- 
sible, that is, to ‘‘fl-lul-lul-lock all 
alone by itself.” 

Aubrey in 1659 said, ‘‘ We now use 
the word clubbe for a sodality in a 
taverne.” In the early days all clubs 
met at taverns, and to this habit The 
Idlers’ Club still adheres, finding: the 
tavern wherever hunger or thirst 


assails. To go back a little further 


than Aubrey, it is well-known to 
everybody that 2,509 years ago, Laotze, 
of Japan, taught that true wisdom 
consists in the adoption of simplicity. 
He recommended the abandonment of 
artifice and a return to nature. Such 
being the case I search for my taverns 
along country roads, and I will say 
this for the drouth of Great Britain: 
I never need travel far without finding 
one. The big walking-stick may soak 
itself frequently, if it so desires. 


The simple life is what 

The we should all strive for. 
Simple There has been no lack of 
Eitfe. text-books which show 
how the trick is done, 

and here am I about to set down my 
own experiences as a bright example 
to others. There is little need of 
going so far back as Laotze for advice, 
and besides, he is a Japanese, and I fear 
I shall lose all my Russian readers if I 
dwell too much upon him; an editor 
has to be careful not to offend. So I 
shall mention a man who began life 
only 2,246 years ago or thereabouts. 
His name was Epicurus, and few of us 
have been so misapprehended as he. 
He wrote twenty-seven books, and 
nine of these were found in Hercu- 
laneum. The other eighteen are still 
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missing. This fact gives a sinister 
significance to the present international 
proposal to complete the excavation 
of Herculaneum. What if the lost 
volumes are found! This would be a 
grave disaster in the present state of 
the over-crowded book market. I 
myself have a book coming out next 
autumn and there is already too much 
competition. 

But old Epicurus was not a bad sort. 
He bought.a garden at Athens for 
£300, and up and down this garden he 
used to walk preaching the simple life, 
living it all the while, which is the 
right thing to do. His idea on the 
grub question was a handful of parched 
peas and a goblet of water. He was 
the real discoverer of those much 
advertised breakfast foods, which to- 
day are so successfully nullifying the 
digestive powers of the American 
people. His notion of a sensuous 
round of pleasure at the table ; a revel 
of refection ; was to consume a bit of 
cheese that some one had sent him for 
nothing and to sip half a pint of thin 
wine. Yet if I were to invite a man 
to an Epicurean feast, my guest would 
expect ten courses and a bottle of 
champagne ; notable brand and vintage 
year. Stc transit gloria Epicurus, as 
we say in Birmingham. Thus are the 
life and teaching of Epicurus mis- 
understood. 

But it is in the United States that 
the simple life finds its loftiest appre- 
ciation, and most constant practice. 
To that humble land must we go for 
modern instances, that quite take the 
shine out oi our ancient friends, 
Laotze, of Japan, or Epicurus, of 
Greece. The St. Regis Hotel, of New 
York, denies, with justifiable indigna- 
tion, that it is a tavern for millionaires 
only. I gather that a man with 
half-a-million may live there for a 
week, 1f he doesn’t mind economising 
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during the rest of his life. I vead in 
the papers that John H. Hanan gave 
a banquet the other evening at the 
St. Regis, which cost a little more 
than 10,000. The gold banquet 
service of the hotel was used, and 
each guest was presented with a 
souvenir of solid gold interspersed with 
jewels. I have never known this to 
be done at Lockhart’s or the A.B.C. 
places. Mr. Hanan, it seems, made 
his money in the boot and shoe trade, 
and the {10,000 dinner was given to 
celebrate a tender and touching event. 
As my own Waterman pen is unable 
to do justice to this episode of the 
simple life, I now quote verbatim 
from a New York newspaper :— 
‘‘The dinner was given in honour 
of the sixth anniversary of a suit 
brought by Mr. Hanan against his 
present wife. At a New: York horse 
show several years ago Hanan and his 
first wife sat near his present wife, 
who was then Mrs. Edith Eveline 
Smith, and had been Miss Briggs. 
Mrs. Smith and Hanan had been on 
friendly terms for several years, and 
the widow always had thought the 
handsome yachtsman a single man. 
‘‘Immediately on finding that this 
was not the case, Mrs. Smith broke off 
her friendship with him, and a few 
weeks later married Joseph W. 
Thompson, a young lawyer. Then 
Hanan sued her to recover jewels 
valued at more than 105,000 dols. 
which he had given her. The suit 
was compromised. Hanan next 
figured in public gossip when he 
brought suit for divorce in Rhode 
Island in 1899. This suit was dropped. 
‘* In 1902 his wife secured a divorce. 
Mrs. Thompson was freed from her 
husband about the same time, and in 
April, 1903, she and the millionaire 
shoe man were married.” 
Ah, ‘‘ There is nothing half so sweet 


in life as love’s young dreams,”’ with a 
double divorce and {£10,000 to Spend 
on a frugal meal. 


The President of the 


The United States recently 
Manx mentioned in public the 
Mill. name of a little book, 


greatly commending. The 
little book not being copynghted in 
America, all the pirates at once seized 
upon it, ‘and there are as many editions 
extant as happened on the appearance 
of J. J. Bell’s first account of the 
delightful ‘‘ Wee Macgreegor.” The 
volume which elicited presidential 
applause is entitled ‘‘ The Simple 
Life,’ and it was written by the 
Rev. Charles Wagner, of Paris, a 
town which gives greater facilities for 
practising the complex life than any 
other spot onearth. At the moment: 
of writing these words Pasteur Wagner 
is doing time, lecturing in America ' 


on this theme, and _ those grate 
ful simple lifers, the millionaire 
presidents of railways, have been 


lending the good man their sumptuous 
private cars that he may ride in luxury 
over the land at the expense of the 
shareholders. Then at their own cost 
they banquet the rev. gentleman in 
their palaces and their clubs. I have 
read the book ; or to be strictly honest, 
I have tried to read it, but I fear that 
the effete elysium of London has 
unfitted me for the Puritan platitudes 
of Paris. It is a goody-goody effort, 
this Wagnarian symphony of lowly 
living, and for those who like it, it is 
the sort of thing they would like. A 
reading of it will do you no ham, if 
you can keep awake. 

Last Saturday when I resolved to 
turn my back on London and live the 
simple life for ten hours or so, if 
I could stand it that long, I said to 
myself it was necessary to eliminate 
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all the non-essential things from the 
programme. If a man is to go on 
tramp, he ought to be suitably clothed. 
The ideal suit would be one made from 
the cloth John Ruskin bought in his 
later days. Mr. Collingwood, in his 
excellent ‘Life of Ruskin,” tells us 
that the chief drawback of this cloth 
was that it never wore out. Ruskin’s 
homespun was made in Laxey, situated 
on the east coast of the Isle of Man. 
A number of old women there were 
compelled to work in the lead mines, 
and Egbert Rydings, spurred on by 
the writings of Ruskin, proposed that 
a mill be erected to be driven by water, 
where the old women might make 
cloth. The St. George’s Guild, which 
Ruskin founded, built the mill in 1876, 
and in 1893 it was still in operation. 
I wonder if it isin operation now? The 
Isle of Man being somewhat smaller 
than the island of Great Britain, I 
should think there could not be much 
water power there, although it may be 
an excellent spot for a windmill. It 
must have been the Manx rivers that 
the poet had in mind when he wrote :— 
‘* Man wants but little here below. 
Nor wants that little loag.” 
Indeed, I see by the comprehensive 
Gazetteer, just issued by George Newnes, 
Limited, that the Laxey river is but 
four miles long, yet it drives a water- 
wheel 2174 feet in circumference. If 
the people of Man can write, and if this 
copy of THE IDLER should penetrate to 
that outlandish isle, will some Manxman 
kindly visit Laxey and let me know if 
Ruskin’s cloth factory is still a going 
concern ? I have never yet had time 
to afford myself the re-Laxey-tion of 
visiting the Isle of Man. This pun is 
caused by the fact that last Saturday 
I visited a spot beloved and written 
about by Charles Lamb. Lamb said 
he hoped to make a pun with his last 
breath. 
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I wear Harris tweed 
myself, which is_ also 
hand-spun and _hand- 
woven on an island. What is the 
prime necessity of this life? Tobacco, 
of course. I possess the Harris suit 
and the big stick, so I lay in two 
ounces of admirable’ tobacco. I 
cannot smoke a pipe such as Charles 
Lamb delighted in, but I manage to 
consume the weed all the same. Grim 
determination will accomplish many 
things. Lamb said the last breath. he 
drew in, he wished might be through a 
pipe, and exhaled ina pun. After the 
tobacco I bought three sandwiches, at 
a place where they cut ’em as perfectly 
as Lord Sandwich himself could have 
done. John Montague, fourth Earl of 
Sandwich, for whom Captain Cook 
named the Sandwich Islands, was so 
fond of the simple life, combined with 
gambling, that he invented the 
sandwich—that he need not rise from 
the card-table to indulge in a square 
meal. And yet there are miscreants 
who hold that our aristocracy are use- 
less. Good old Lord Sandwich! say I, 
as, daintily wrapped in nice white 
paper, I stuff his invention into the 
pocket of my Norfolk jacket, which 
garment was doubtless first fashioned 
by a Duke of Norfolk. Purchasing in 
my favourite book-shop a thin copy of 
“The Essays of Elia,” I am equipped 
for the road and the simple life. 
The 10.30 train on the Midland takes 
one through to Luton without a stop. 
Looking round Luton you begin to 
wonder why the train was in such a 
hurry to land you there. I have a dim 
remembrance that I visited Luton 
twenty years ago, and came away with 
the idea that it was rather an attractive 
place. I suppose I was prejudiced last 
Saturday by seeing to the east of the 
town some huge iron buildings, which 
were not there on the former occasion. 


Luton. 
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So defective are our laws that if any 
patriotic Lutoner were to dynamite 
these architectural atrocities he would 


be looted into prison. We name this 
period civilisation, and erect tron 
structures, while we speak  con- 


descendingly of the so-called Dark 
Ages, when they built those beautiful 
monasteries, abbeys and priories whose 
very ruins are a dream of delight. 

Luton seems to be a busy place, 
where the important question is straw 
and the plaiting thereof. I found 
myself to be the only loafer in the 
town. Men rushed from factories with 
swinging loops of plaited straw over 
their arms, and bolted into other 
factories. If two or three were hurry- 
ing down the street together, the 
snatches of conversation I caught dealt 
with straw or the price of the same. 
Luton is inhabited by men of straw. 

They ought to have no difficulty in 
telling which way the wind blows in 
Luton. Last Saturday the wind 
seemed blowing towards prosperity, for 
in nearly every factory window was 
hung a notice saying that hands were 
wanted to plait straw. Talking of 
straw hats naturally suggests a crown, 
and, speaking of the crown, James V. 
of Scotland said, ‘“‘It came with a 
lass, and will go with a lass.” Straw- 
plaiting came with a lass, for James’s 
own daughter, Mary, brought the art 
over from Lorraine to Scotland, and 
his grandson, James I1., brought 
himself to London, and the plaiting 
business to Luton. 


I wonder if Luton 
remembers William 
Cobbett, and I wonder 
also if William Cobbett really did 
anything that would justify Luton in 
holding his memory dear? William 
says he did, but then it was one of the 
peculiarities of this strenuous man 
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that his actions did not always square 
with his words. It seems that at the 
beginning of the last century the 
straw-plaiting trade of Luton and 
Dunstable was very nearly throttled. 
To parody a rhyme of our youth :— 


“Luton and Dunstabl: were fighting for the 
crown, 
When up came a little dog and knocked them 
both down.” 


The little dog was Leghorn, and the 
crown, of course, was the top of a 
straw hat. Leghorn, probably in 
revenge for England changing her own 
beautiful name of Livorno to the 
commonplace appellation we bestow 
on that Mediterranean city, began 
to send us. straw _ plaiting § so 
fine and choice that the wares 
of Luton stood no chance against 
it. To read Cobbett on the crisis 
is like perusing a speech on the Fiscal 
policy. Patient old England is always 
getting rapped over the head for her 
lack of enterprise ; her slowness in 
adapting herself to new conditions, and 
all that. Cobbett says: “ The straw 
manufacturers in this country seem to 
have made no effort to resist this 
invasion from Leghorn, and which is 
very curious, the Leghorn straw has 
now begun to be imported and to be 
plaited in this country, so that we have 
hands to plait as well as the Italians. 
All that we wanted was the same kind 
of straw that the Italians had, and it 
is truly wonderful that these importa- 
tions from Leghorn should have gone 
on increasing year after year, and 
our domestic manufacture dwindling 
away at a like pace, without there 
having been any enquiry relative to 
the way in which the Italians got their 
straw. Strange that we should have 
imported straw from Italy without 
enquiring whether similar straw could 
not be got in England.” 

The energetic William threw himself 
into the breach. He imported seeds 
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from America, because Miss Wood- 
house, of the United States, sent to the 
Society of Arts in London a straw hat 
which she herself had made, and which 
was estimated to be as good as the 
hats of Leghorn. This enterprising 
young woman was the daughter of a 
farmer in Connecticut, and in the year 
1821 she forwarded to the Society of 
Arts in London this hat produced by 
her own capable hands, and when you 
come to think of it, it seems rather a 
remarkable thing that a country girl 
in the States seventy-three years ago 
should have known anything about the 
Society of Arts. Cobbett did not rest 
until he got the seeds, and he then 
sowed them in Hertfordshire and in 
Sussex. He produced eight kinds of 
straw never before grown in this 
country, did the curing and bleaching 
of the straw himself, had the plaiting 
done, and then sent sixteen specimens 
of his work, in 1823, to the Society of 
Arts. So leaving unanswered the 
question whether or no _  Cobbett 
once more set Luton on its legs, I 
‘used my own to get away from the 
place, and tramped south, past the 
extensive park of Luton Hoo, which 
they tell me is inhabited by a noble- 
man, although the name sounds as if 
it were inhabited by an owl. 


I had been looking 

The Lovely through Luton for a fair 
Lea. and gentle native of 
Bedfordshire, whom I 

hoped to engage as a companion for 
my journey through Hertfordshire. I 
wished to ‘“ walk her out,” as they say 
in Scotland. I saw no trace of her in 
Luton. She comes from Leagrave, 
which name would seem to indicate 
the end of a river, rather than the 
beginning of it. Lea is her name, but 
whether she was baptized Annabel or 
not, as the poet hints, I do not know. 


r 
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The map shows that the Lea runs 
through Luton, but what Luton’ does 
with her I do not know. Presents her 
with a straw hat, perhaps, and tells 
her to go to London, which she does, 
much to her discomfort. It is quite 
likely that Luton has treated the little 
river as she deserves to be treated. 
No doubt if I had searched long 
enough, I should have found the Lea 
wandering through Luton with a 
lovely stretch of green grass on either 
side ; with beautiful white stones for the 
clear water to ripple over, rather than 
your usual abandoned tin can of 
commerce; with a walk on each bank 
shaded by graceful trees; the 
promenade a place of delight for all . 
true Lutoners on Saturday afternoon 
or Sunday, when they weren’t plaiting 
straw. In the old towns of Holland, 
where they have merely stagnant, 
scum-covered, oily canals to gaze at, 
there is, nevertheless, the fringe of 
trees and the promenade, although, 
indeed, we may find examples of the 
proper treatment of rivers in towns 
nearer home, if we visit Oxford or 
Cambridge. 

I made the acquaintance of the Lea 
at a stone bridge that carries the road 
which joins Luton Hoo station on the 
Great Northern, with Chiltern Green 
station on the Midland, a quarter of a 
mile apart, and the Lea and I went 
down the valley together for the rest 
of the day, with the exception of a few 
deflections of my own to other objects 
of affection, which is only what is 
to be expected from inconstant man. 
Indeed, at the time of our meeting, I 
was rather disappointed to find the 
Lea such an insignificant little creature, 
stealing along very soft-footed among 
the rushes. Even at that moment my 
attention was divided, and I looked 
with longing for the swinging sign of a 
pub, where somebody’s celebrated ale 
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was disposed of for a consideration. 
The sun was getting high, and I was 
regretting I had not bought four sand- 
wiches instead of three, in London. 

As I swung down the road I over- 
took a person somewhat older than 
myself, shuffling along quite evidently 
with no such enjoyment of the scenery 
as I was experiencing. He was very 
shabbily clothed, not exactly in rags, 
but a little closer to them than our 
road was to the river Lea. The soles 
of his boots flip-flapped on the road 
nearly detached from his feet, and as 
he heard my own rapid steps behind 
him, his whole body took on a more 
cringing attitude as if to give me silent 
signal of an appeal. Here ahead of 
me was the human Sphinx which asks 
the riddle that civilisation seems unable 


to solve. Drink? Very likely. In- 
dolence ? Probably. Shiftlessness ° 
Perhaps. Luton is anxious for people 


who can plait straw, yet this fellow 
with broken boots is shuffling along the 
road starving, as like as not. There 
are doubtless a dozen good reasons for 
the man’s condition, all emanating from 
himself, yet I cannot shake off my own 
feeling of responsibility for the case. 
If I were a rich man I should try a 
fall with this problem, yet as cleverer 
men than I am, and wealthier than I 
ever hope to be, have tackled it and 
failed, I fear my own chances are 
rather meagre. Still, if this should 
meet the eye of any man with a 
million to spare, he might send it on 
to me, and see what would happen. 


AsI came alongside the 

My Fellow vagrant, he half tured 
Tramp. towards me, and asked if 

I would buy a pair of 

bootlaces from a bunch he held in his 
hand. He said he had tramped from 
Bedford, and had not sold even one. 


I told him I had no use for bootlaces 
at that moment. Then he said he had 
had nothing to eat the night before, 
and had been starving all this day. 
He just come through Luton, but could 
not get a bite in the place. 

‘‘T am nearly starving myself,” | 
replied, ‘‘ and have also been through 
Luton without getting a bite. It isan 
inhospitable place, but what can you 
expect of a town that makes its straw 
into hats, instead of using it to drink. 
cool mixtures from atumbler. I have 
three sandwiches in my pocket, which 
cost me sixpence. I won’t give you 
the sandwiches, but I don’t mind 
advancing you the tanner.” 

I pulled out the coin, but before 
handing it to him, said :— 

‘“Perhaps you'll spend this in 
drink ?” 

‘‘Oh, no, sir,” he protested fer- 
vently, ‘‘I’ve been a teetotaler all 
my life. Dve told my mates often 
and often that if they’d leave drink 
alone it’d be better for them. Better 
for everybody, sir, if no one touched a 
drop of the stuff.” 

‘“ Except the brewers,” I suggested, 
‘‘and the keepers of public-houses, 
and, mentioning public-houses, I think 
I see one there ahead of us.” 

“Yes, sir, that’s the pub at East 
Hyde, and it’s my advice all my life, 
sir, to leave it alone.” 

I could not help thinking that his 
Own appearance was not so eloquent 
an argument in favour of temperance 
as were his words, but I didn’t say so. 
He had been walking a little faster to 
keep up with my own pace, but, now 
that he had the sixpence, he showed 
signs of resuming his former leisurely 
walk, and letting me forge on ahead. 

“Your advice is so good that I 
regret being unable to follow it. I 
intend to have a full pint myself, but 
the sixpence will get you at least as 
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many sandwiches as I have in my 
pocket. Good-bye.” 

But he was at my side once more, 
the expression of deep chagrin on his 
face indicating a fear that he had 
made a mistake in tactics. 

‘* Sandwiches are a bit dry, sir,” he 
ventured. 

‘‘Not if they are freshly cut.” 

‘““You see, sir, I have been in 
hospital at Bedford, and, what with 
not getting anything last night, and 
nothing this morning, I do feel a bit 
peckish, sir, and perhaps, sir 

‘ Pint or half-pint ?”’ I asked. 

‘Well, sir, Luton ale is very good, 
and that’s what they sell at this pub.” 

“You seem to know a good deal 
about this district fora man who came 
from the town of Bedford; but never 
mind that. Is it a pint, or a half- 
pint?” 

“I'd rather leave that to you, sir.” 

“Oh, if you leave it to me, it'll be 
a pint, of course, as I said a moment 
ago. Suppose we call it square with 
another sixpence,” and for that he 
‘ poured out more than a shilling’s 
worth of gratitude, and, although I 
walked rapidly, I did not reach the 
inn which stood between the road 
‘and the river so very long ahead of 
him. 


The river takes a 

The swoop almost under the 
Riverside very eaves of the pub, 
Inn. as if, in spite of its 


predilection for water, 
its temperance principles were also 
shaky. The room at the southem 
end of the inn contained benches all 
round the wall, and two tables whose 
wooden tops were scrubbed to an 
almost painful degree of cleanliness. 
On one side of the fireplace was a 
bench with a high back that cut off 
the draught from the door; one of 
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those delightful cosy nooks you find 
in country places of entertainment. 
The landlady brought in my bottle 
of beer, and seemed inclined for 
gossip, so I asked her if there were 
any fish in the river, and she said 
there were. 

‘“‘If I took a room in this house, 
would I be allowed to fish ?”’ 

The question seemed to embarrass 
her, and she replied :— 

‘* Well, sir, you see the house hasn’t 
got any rooms to let, and then, in a 
manner of speaking, we’re in charge 
of the river, to see that people don’t 
fish there.” 

“How far is the next house of 
entertainment ? ” 

“The next is the ‘Folly.’” 

“That should be the name of this 
one. It would be folly for a poacher 
like myself to stop here, wouldn’t it?” — 

But before she could answer, there 
was a peremptory call for her at the 
bar, and the impatient customer, 
noticing her standing there chatting 
with an unknown client hidden by 
the high back of the bench, shouted 
peremptorily :— 

‘‘Come, come, Missis, a drop of gin, 
if you please.” 

The landlady was about to bolt, 
but, seeing the tattered appearance 
of the applicant, she drew herself 
up, and stood her ground. 

‘Gin ?”’ she cried with a frown; 
“Pd like to see the colour of your 
money first.” 

With that the righteously indignant 
man jingled two sixpences, and the 
landlady hastened to comply with his 
request, but when I peered round, 
to find that these commanding tones 
were actually uttered by the same 
lips that had whined to me a few 
moments before, the tramp caught 
sight of.me, and shrunk away to the 
bar, with quite unnecessary modesty, 
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for I suspected the destination of the 
coin before I bestowed it, in spite 
of his virtuous maxims. 

The map showed that there were 
three water-mills along my road, and, 
as I came to them, disappointment 
settled down upon me. Nothing 
picturesque about any one of them, 
and great chimneys from them all, 
showing that Annabel Lea had to be 
supplemented by steam. 


At Harpenden I 
quitted the main road, 
and tumed to the left, 
for I intended to pass 
Mackery End, beloved of Charles 
Lamb, sit on a stone, if there was 
one handy, and re-read his essay 
upon it. 

Although this was Mackery End it 
was not the end of my journey, but 
I shall tell the rest of it some other 
day, for, as the newspaper corre- 
spondents say, I have already taken 
up too much of the Editor’s valuable 
space in THE IDLER, so I shall allow 
that genial friend of us all, Charles 
Lamb, to write the concluding para- 
graph, and tell about the visit of his 
sister and himself to the old farm- 
house in Hertfordshire. 

‘‘ We made an excursion together a 
few summers since into Hertfordshire, 
to beat up the quarters of some of 
our less-known relations in that fine 
corn county. 

“The oldest thing I remember is 
Mackery End, or Mackarel End, as it 
is spelt, perhaps more properly, in 
some old maps of Hertfordshire, a 
farm - house, delightfully situated 
within a gentle walk from Wheat- 
hampstead. 


Charles 
Lamb. 


‘‘By somewhat a circuitous route, 
taking the noble park at Luton in ou 
way from St. Albans, we arrived at 
the spot of our anxious curiosity 
about noon. The sight of the old 
farm-house, though every trace of it 
was effaced from my _ recollection, 
affected me with a pleasure which I 
had not experienced for many a year. 
For though J had forgotten it, we had 
never forgotten being there together, 
and we had. been talking about 
Mackery End all our lives, till memory 
on my part became mocked with a 
phantom of itself, and I thought I 
knew the aspect of the place, which, 
when present, O, how unlike it was to 
that, which I had conjured up so 
many times instead of it! 

‘Still the air breathed  balmily 
about it; the season was in the 
‘heart of June,’ and I could say with 
the poet :— 

“* But thou, that didst appear so fair 
To fond imagination, 


Dost rival in the light of day 
Her delicate creation!’ . 


‘“‘ Bridget’s was more a waking bliss 
than mine, for she easily remembered 
her old acquaintance again—some 
altered features, of course, a little 
grudged at. At first, indeed, she was 
ready to disbelieve for joy ; but the 
scene soon reconfirmed itself in her 
affections, and she traversed every out- 
post of the old mansion, to the wood- 
house, the orchard, the place where 
the pigeon-house had stood (house 
and birds were alike flown), with a 
breathless impatience of recognition. 
which was more pardonable perhaps 
than decorous at the age of fifty odd 
But Bridget in some things is behind 
her years.” 
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